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J.  &  J.  HABPEB,  No.  B3  CLIFF-STREET,  NEW-YORK. 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE   HOLY  BIBLE  ;    containing 

nn  HUloiical  luul  GDograptiical  Account  a(  the  Peraons  anJ  Pisces  ;  >  titeni,  crit- 
ifhI,  biuJ  lyBtrniallcal  Descriplinn  of  other  ObjcfU,  whether  nitural,  artificial,  civil, 
retijilous,  or  oiililaiy  ;  and  an  Kiplanation  of  the  AnpellHtive  Temu  menlionud  in 
the  Old  anJ  New  Testaments.  By  the  Rev.  JOHN  BROWN.  Fnnn  Lhe  luR 
Edinburgh  EJitian.     To  which  is  prefiiod  a  Biogr:Lplucal  Sketch  of  the  Author,  &c. 

EVIDENCE  OF  THE  TRUTH  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 

RELKllON,  Jeriv-d  from  the  liters!  Kulfibnent  of  PROPHECY;  psniculsrly 
illuBlrateJ  by  the  Hirtory  uf  the  Jews,  and  lij  tha  Dincorerie*  of  recent  TrstellerB. 
BytheRrv.ALEXANDER  KEITH.  13mo.  From  the  sixth  Edinburgh  Edition. 
SERMONS  ON  SEVERAL  OCCASIONS.  By  the  Rev. 
JOHN  WESLEY,  M.A.,  aoineiimc  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  Oiford.  From 
the  last  London  Edition.  Conlaining  b  number  of  Sermons  nevei  beftre  publiiihed 
in  this  Country.     3  voli.  S<o. 

THE  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS  op  tub  Rbv.  JOHN 

WESLEY.  Containing  a  Plain  Account  of  Cbriiliun  Perfection  ;  the  Apneola  to 
Men  ot  Reataa  and  Religion ;   PrinciplvB  of  the  MethoiliiitE ;  Lcttera,  &c.     la 

THE  WORKS  OF  THE  REV.  ROBERT  HALL.    Com- 

Betc.     With  a  brief  Memoir  and  s  Sketch  of  hia  literary  Charscter,  by  the  Right 
on.8ir  Jamer  "--•-—-    "  ••     ""       '-'       -    ■  -  -  .  -  -    -    -  - 

Theologian  am 

A  CONCORDANCE  to  the  Holy  Scripturen  of  the  Old  and 

New  Teetamenta.     By  the  Kev.  JOHN  BROWN,  of  Haddington.     3SiD0. 

PRESENT  STATE  OP  CHRISTIANITY,  and  of  the  Mis- 

aionnry  EstnlilishmenLs  fur  ils  Propagslion  iii  all  Parts  of  the  World.  EJiloJ  by 
FREDERU;  SHOBEKL.     12mo. 
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THE    HISTORY   OF   THE  JEWS. 

Period  to  llie  pre«ot  Time.     By  Rev.  H.  H.  MILMAN. 

Maps  and  Woodcutc.J 

THE  LIFE  OF  MOHAMMED,  Founder  of  the  Religion  of 

laiam,  and  of  the  Empire  of  the  Saincens.     Br  the  Rei,  GEORGE  BUSH,  A.M. 
[With  u  Plan  of  the  Temple  of  Mecca.]      18mo. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  BIBLE.     Bv  the  Rev.  G.  R. 

GLEIG,  M.A.,  M.R.S.D.,  ic.  ic.     In  a  rola.  IScao.     [With  Mspa  of  Psie.liiw 

and  the  Travels  of  Si.  Paul.] 

VIEW  OF  A-NCIENT  AND  MODEN  EGYPT;  with  an 

Outline  of  it-  Natural   History.      By  Rev.  M.  RUSSELL,  LL.D.     \Vith  En- 
gravings.    18  mo. 

PALESTINE;  or.  THE  HOLY  LAND.    From  the  earlieet 

Period  to  the  present  Time.     By  Rev.  M.  RUSSELL,  LL.D.      ISoio.     [With  ■ 
Map  and  wood  Engravings.] 
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'2  WORKS   PUBI.I3UEU   BY   J.    &    J.    UARPBK. 

THE  BOOK  OF  NATURE.  By  JOHN  MASON  GOOD, 

M.D.,  F.H.S.,  F.R.S.I~,  Mem.  Am.  Phil,  Soc  Bnd  F.H.S.  of  Philadelphifl.    From 
the  liul  Ijinilon  Edilion.    To  which  i<  now  preGial,  A  Skftdi  of  (be  Author's 


THE  HISTORY  OP  CHIVALRY  AND  THE  CRU- 
SADES.   By  G.  P.  R.  JAMES,  E.q.     ISmo.     [With  b  PlalB.J 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  INSECTS.  [With  nume- 
rous Woodcuts.]     lamo. 

ENGLISH  SYNONYMES,  with  copious  IllujtrBtion.  .nd 

EiplBnnlione,  Jrann  from  the  beat  WritorB.  A  new  Edition,  vnlnrgpJ.  By 
GE:0RQE  CHABB,  M.A.  Autboi  of  the  UniverBal  Technolagical  D'iclionsry, 
and  the  Universal  HistoHcHl  Dictionary.     8vo. 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  ^GEAN.  Bv  JAMES  EMER- 
SON, Esq.    B.O. 

DOMESTIC   DUTIES  ;    or.  Instmclions  to  Young  Married 

Ladies,  on  the  Msiuigeincnl  of  their  Houieholdi,  iind  Iho  Regulation  of  their 
Conduct  in  the  varioua  RelulluiiB  in.)  Dulieit  of  Mirried  Life.  By  Mrs.  WILLIAM 
PARKES.     [Third  Edition.]     12mo. 

THE  HISTORICAL  WORKS  OF  THE  REV.  WILLIAM 

including  hit  Hlitaryof  AMERICA; 
In  3  vols.  8yo.      fWilb  Platen  &c.] 

FAMILY  LIBRARY.     Of  this  work,  which  \s  intended  to 

combine  the  two  objeds  of  intlmction  and  oinuieTncnl.  comprising  bb  much  enter- 
taining DMller  as  can  be  given  along  with  uacful  knowledge,  leveral  volumei  ire 
tdrvady  published. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  EUROPE ;  wilh  a  View 
of  the  FrogrcBS  af  Radcly  from  the  Rise  of  the  ■noJem  Kingdoms  to  tbe  Peace  of 
Psria,  in  IT63.  By  WILIJAM  RUSSELL,  LL.D.  And  a  Continastion  of  Ihe 
History  to  the  preient  Time.  By  WILLIAM  JONES,  Esq.  With  AnnoUXions 
by  an  American.     ln3T0ls.  Svo.     [Wilh  Portraits.] 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF 

THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE.  By  EDWARD  GIBBON,  Esq.  Fiflh  American 
from  Iho  lael  London  Edition.  In  4  voU.  9vo,  [Wilh  n  Portrait  of  the  Author, 
and  Maps.} 

LETTERS  ON  DEMONOLOGY  AND  WITCHCRAFT. 

Addr-saed  to  J.  G.  LOCKHART,  Enq.  By  Sir  WALTER  SCOTT,  Bart. 
[Wilh  a  copperplute  Engratirig,]     ISino, 

XENOPHON.     The  ANABASIS,  translated  bv  EDWARD 

SPELMAN,  Esq.  The  CYROP.EDIA,  irannlated  by  tbe  'Hon.  ASHLEY 
COOPER.     In  3  vols.  18mo.     [Portcail.l 


SALLUST.     Translated  by  WM.  ROSE,  M.A.     With  Im- 

ptoTcments  and  Kolea,      [Portrait.]      ISmo. 

THE  ORATIONS  OF  DEMOSTHENES.     Translated  by 
THOMAS  LELANS,  D.D.     In  3  lola.  l8mo.     [Portrait.] 
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•UBLimiKD   BY  J.    &   J.  HARPER. 


DISCOVERY  AND  ADVENTURE  IN  THE  POLAR 

SEAS  AND  REGIONS.  Wilh  llluslinliona  of  thrir  Climate,  Geology,  snd 
Natural  Hialoiy ;  and  bji  Arcounl  of  the  Whole  Fiihrr;.  B;  PiofDUoi  LESLIE, 
PloresaoT  JAMESON,  anil  HUGH  MURHAY.  [With  a  Map  of  the  Polar  Smu 
and  Regions,  and  leveral  Woodcuti.)     ISmo. 

LIVES  OF  EMINENT  PAINTERS  AND  SCULPTORS. 

Bj.  ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM,  Eeq.     In  3  voIr.  Iflmu,     ( Witb  PorUails.l 

THE  LIFE   AND  ACTIONS    OF  ALEXANDER  THE 

GREAT.  Bj  Rev.  J.  WILLIAMS,  A.M.  Vicar  of  Lampclcr.  [With  a  Map  of 
(he  Campaigns  of  Aleionder  the  Great.]      laroo. 

THE    COOK'S    ORACLE,    AND    HOUSEKEEPER'S 

MANUAL.  Containine  ReceiptB  foi  Cookery  und  Directionn  for  Catling.  AI«o 
the  An  of  composing  tbe  moit  airnpla  and  most  highly  finished  Brolhi,  Gntvies, 
Soupo,  Siuce*,  Store  Saucca,  and  Flavouring  Eueneea;  Puin,  Prenrves,  Pud- 
dings, Picklee,  &c,  with  a  complete  Sjatem  of  Cookery  foi  Calhulic  Familiei, 
The  QuantitT  of  each  Article  is  scciirately  staled  by  Weight  sni!  Mooaure  ;  being 
the  ReaulloractualEiperimenMinatiluteJinthe  Kitchen  of  WILLUM  KITCH- 
INER,  U.D.  Adapted  to  Iho  Aaicricsn  Public  b;-  a  Medical  Gcnlleman.  From 
(he  lust  London  Eililion.     ISmo. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  INVIGORATING  AND  PROLONG- 
ING LIFE:  OR,  THE  INVALID'S  ORACLE.  Cooldning  Peptic  Precepts, 
pinnting  out  aerceable  and  elTectual  Methods  lo  prevon'  — '  —'-- — '-  '■ — ■'  — 
to  regulate  anJ  strengthen  the  Action  of  the  Stomach  a 
KITCHINER,  M.D.  From  tbe  SLiIh  Loodon  Editii 
by  THOMAS  S.  BARRETT,  M.D.     IHrao. 

MODERN   AMERICAN   COOKERY:    Containing   Direc- 

lioDs  for  making  Soupi,  Roa'^ling,  Boiling,  Baking,  Dressing  Vegctablea,  Poullry, 
Fiah,  M&de  Dishea,  Pics,  Grnvies,  Pickles,  Puddings,  Pastry,  Sick  Cookery,  Ar. 
with  a  lint  of  Family  Medical  Recipes,  and  a  valuable  Miacellanr.  By  Miss  P. 
SMITH,      lamo. 

LEXICON  MEDICUM;  or,  MEDICAL  DICTIONARY: 

eontaininu  an  Eiplnnation  of  the  Teims  in  Anatomv,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Materia 
HedicB,  Midwifery,  Mineralogy,  Phannccy,  Pbyaio'logy,  Practice  of  Physic,  Sur- 
niy,  and  the  various  Branches  of  Natural  Philosophy  connectetl  with  Medicine. 
Sdeeted,  arranged,  and  compUed  from  the  best  Authors.  By  ROBERT  HOOPER, 
M  Jl.  F.L.S,  The  fbofth  .American,  from  the  lart  London  Edition ;  wilh  Addi- 
tiona,  from  American  Authors,  on  Botany,  Chemistry,  Maleria  Medics,  Mineralogy, 
Ac.     By  SAMUEL  AKERLV,  M.D.     In  3  voli.  Bvo.     [Wilh  an  Appendii. 

A   DICTIONARY  OF  PRACTICAL   SURGERY:  com- 

ptebending  all  the  moat  interesting  Improvements,  from  the  earUest  Times  down 
to  Ibe  present  Period  ;  an  Account  of  the  Inalrumenta  and  Romediea  employed  iti 
Surgery  ;  the  Etymology  nnd  Signification  of  the  Principal  Terms  ;  and  numcrona 
Beftrences  lo  Ancient  and  Modern  Works  ;  forming  a  Catalogue  Rauonni  of  Sur- 
gical Literature.  By  SAMUEL  COOPER.  From  the  sixth  London  Edition. 
Reviled,  corrected,  and  enLirged.  With  numerous  Note*  and  Additions,  em- 
bracing all  the  principal  Improvements  and  greater  Opcratioiu  inlroduced  and 
Crfomwd  by  Ameiican  Surgeons.  B7  DAVID  MEREDITH  REESE,  M.D. 
S  voli,  8*0. 
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WORKS    PUBLISHED   BY  J.    *  J.   IIAHPER. 


SKETCHES  OF  VENETIAN  HISTORY.   In  2  vols.  I8mo. 
THE   HISTORY  6V   POLAND,  from  tho  earliest  Period 

o  Iho  prciciil  Time.     By  J.\MES  FLETCHER,  Esq.     With  a  Pottrail  of  Ko»- 


FESTIVALS.  G.\MES,  AND  AMUSEMENTS,  Ancient 

and  ModPTTi.     By  HORATIO  SMITH,  Esq.      ISmo.     [WiHi  Engravings.] 

THE   HISTORY  OF  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE.     By 

J.  G.  LOCKHAHT,  Esq,     [With  Pprlrails.]      In  2  vols.  18mo. 

LIVES  AND  VOYAGES  OF  DRAKE.  CAVENDISH, 

AND  DAMPIER :  inolndirty  "n  Introductoi]'  View  of  ibc  earlier  Discoveriei  in 
the  South  Sea;  bdcI  Ibe  Hislory  uf  the  Bucaniera.     [With  iLne  pDrtraiu.]    IBmo. 

THE  LIFE  OF  LORD  NELSON.    By  R.  SOUTHEY, 

Esq.    (With  a  -      ■      - 

JOURNALS  AND  LETTERS  OF  LORD  BYRON.  By 

THOMAS  MOORE,  Esq.     In  S  to!b.  8»o.     [Will.  >  Porltail.] 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES   OF  HIS   LATE  MAJESTY 

GEORGE  THE  FOURTH.  Willi  Anecdotes  of  Dislinpiishod  Pirions  of  the 
last  Fifty  Yeiun.     By  the  Rev.  GEOKGE  CHOLY.     [Wllh  a  PortraiL]     18mo. 

LIFE  OF  MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS.  By  HENRY 

GLA-SSFORU  BELL.     In  3  vols.  18mo.     [With  b  Punnjl,] 

LIFE  OF  LORD  BYRON.     By  JOHN  GALT,  Esq.    18mo. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  EMPRESS  JOSEPHINE.  By  J.  8. 
MEME5,  LL.U.     ISiuo.     [With  PortmiU.] 

THE  COURT  AND  CAMP  OF  BONAPARTE.     I8mo. 

tWilh  a  Portrait  of  Talleyrona.] 

ANNALS  OF  TRYON  COUNTY;  or,  THE  BORDER 

WAHFAKE  OF  NEW-YORK,  during  the  Revolution.  By  WILLIAM  W. 
CAMPBELL,  Esq.     8tu. 

THE   PLAYS  OF  PHILIP  MASSINGER ;   adapted  for 

Fnmily  Reading,  ami  Ihr  Use  of  Voung  Persons,  by  tbu  Oiuution  of  Objeclionable 
Passages.     Id  3  vols.  ISno.      [Wilb  a  Porlrait.] 

THE  PLAYS  OF  JOHN  FORD ;  adapted  as  above.     In 

3  mU.  18mo. 

A  TREATISE  ON  SHADOWS,  AND  LINEAR  PER- 
SPECTIVE. By  CHARLES  DAVIES,  Professoi  of  Mnlliemalirs  in  the  Mili- 
laiy  Acaderoy  nl  West  Point.     Royal  8vo.      [Illustrated  with  Copperplates.] 

ELEMENTS  OF  SURVEYING.    With  the  neccBsary  Tables 

and  Plates.  By  CHARLES  DAVIES,  Profeaiar  of  Mathematics  b  the  WiUtatj 
Academy  ul  West  Point-     Svo. 

THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SURVEYING ; 

containing  all  the  Iiutruetiona  requisite  fur  Ibo  slulful  nrarlice  of  thin  Art,  wilb  a 
new  set  of  aecnnM  Mathematical  Tables.  By  ROBERT  GIBSON.  UlailTatcd 
by  CoppeipUtea.     Kewly  improved  and  enlarged.     By  JAMES  RVAN.     Std. 
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Works  of  the  late  rev.  Robert  hall,  a  m 


NOW  PUBLISHING, 

In  ikrae  Volumes,  8uo.,  and  to  be  eompletiHy  the  \st  lHay,  1S32, 

(each  voi-nio:  sold  separately.) 


THE  ENTIRE 


Lt 


WORKS 


REV.   ROBERT   HALL,   A.M, 


AND    A    SKETCH    OF    Hia    LITBBART    CUARACTER, 

BY  THE  BIGHT  HON.  SIB  J.  SUCKINTOSH,  LL.D.  M.P. 

AND  A  BRETCIt  OF  HIS  ClIAHACTER  A3  A  THEOLDQUN 


0LINTHU8    GREGORY,   LL.D.    F.R.A.S. 


"  Mr.  Hall,  like  Bishop  Taytor,  hna  the  (^loijueiica  of  an  orator,  the  fancj  of  a 
poet,  the  acutEnceaoraichDolinan,  theproroundnea  of  a  philoeopher,  and  Ibe  piety 
Of.  wiml."— D..  PiBR. 

X  Thort  i*  ■  living  writei  vho  combiiio  the  beautiea  of  JalmioD,  AdiliiiQO,  and 
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Seldom  has  the  decease  of  an  individual  in  any  class  of  society 
made  a  deeper  impression  on  the  public  mind  than  that  which  has 
been  produced  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Hall  ;  and  proportioned  to  that 
impression  is  the  earnest  frequency  of  inquiry  respecting  the  complete 
edition  of  his  published  works,  and  his  unpubhshed  remains. 

This  is  not  the  proper  place  to  attempt  the  delineation  of  Mr.  Hall's 
intellectual  or  general  character.  For  many  years  have  persons  of 
eirery  rank  and  denomination  expressed  their  admiration  of  his  talents, 
and  formed  a  very  high  estimate  of  his  exertions  in  the  promotion  of 
truth  and  virtue.  Although  a  dissenter,  and  betraying  no  disposition 
to  shrink  from  the  avowal  of  whatever  sentiment  or  practice  he  adopted, 
he  was  not  the  exclusive  property  of  any  party ;  and  as  his  writings,  in 
the  main,  involved  no  peculiarities  of  religious  opinion,  he  justly  received 
the  cordial  approbation  of  the  wise  and  the  good;  while  even  the 
bigoted  and  the  skeptical,  however  they  might  dislike  his  principles, 
were  compelled  to  do  homage  to  his  genius,  and  often  to  yield  to  the 
persuasive  force  of  his  eloquence. 

A  disorder  with  which  Mr.  Hall  was  afflicted  from  his  childhood, 
and  which  always  rendered  the  act  of  writing  irksome  and  painful,  pre- 
vented him  from  publishing  so  much  as  might  otherwise  have  been  ex- 
pected ;  his  avowed  publications,  however,  are  far  fi'om  inconsiderable 
in  point  of  magnitude.  Besides  these,  there  are  several  pieces  on  mis- 
eellaneous  topics,  of  different  degrees  of  interest,  some  of  them  published 
on  special  occasions,  which  were  circulated  without  his  name,  and  were 
known  to  be  his  only  by  his  intimate  friends  :  of  some  of  these,  indeed, 
it  has  been  difficult  to  procure  a  single  copy.  In  addition  to  the  mis- 
celltneous  pieces  just  referred  to,  there  are  early  compositions  of  Mr. 
Hall,  written  when  he  was  about  the  age  of  twenty,  which  will  be 
read  with  great  interest  by  those  who  love  to  trace  the  growth  of  an 
intellect  like  his  from  its  earliest  bloom  to  its  full  matmity.  Of  the 
works  best  known,  and  most  highly  valued,  some  are  entirely  out  of 
print,  while  others  have  reappeared  only  in  unauthorized  editions.  It 
has  therefore  been  thought  due,  alike  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Hall,  to 
the  interests  of  his  family,  and  to  the  religious  public,  to  colleet  the 
whole  of  his  writings  in  a  uniform  publication. 

Among  Mr.  Hallos  papers  are  unexpectedly  found  a  considerable 
anmber  of  Sermons,  in  his  own  handwriting;  which,  though  many  of 
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them  incomplete,  are  judged  to  be  of  great  value,  and  will  be  ftdthfully 
printed  according  to  the  manuscripts.  Much  too  has  already  been  ac- 
complished towards  the  preparation  of  several  valuable  Sermons  from 
the  notes  of  gentlemen  who  heard  them  preached.  Many  friends  of 
the  deceased,  on  understanding  that  the  publication  of  his  works  was 
intended  to  render  a  permanent  benefit  to  his  family,  have  contributed 
most  unreservedly  and  generously  to  this  department  of  the  under- 
taking. Of  some  valuable  Sermons,  four  or  five  copies,  taken  inde- 
pendently, by  different  individuals,  have  been  received ;  by  the  collation 
of  which,  with  adequate  care  and  pains,  all  that  is  especially  instructive^ 
and  much  that  is  beautiful  and  impressive  in  the  composition,  have  been 
oanght  and  preserved. 

The  Editor  has  also  received  from  various  friends  and  correspondents 
of  Mr.  Hall  a  valuable  collection  of  Letters.  These,  when  duly 
arranged,  will  be  found  to  present  the  most  natural  and  instructive  bio- 
graphical illustration  of  the  writer^s  sentiments  and  character,  from  his 
seventeenth  year  to  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death. 

The  following  is  the  proposed  arrangement  of  the  Contents : — 

Vol.  I.  Sermons,  Charges,  Circular  Letters,  and  Tracts  on  Terms 

of  Communion  and  John*s  Baptism.  ^ 

Vol.  n.  Tracts,  Political  and  Miscellaneous;  Reviews,  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Pieces. 

Vol.  m.  Sermons  from  the  Author's  own  Manuscripts,  with  a  Selec- 
tion from  his  Letters ;  Sermons  from  notes  taken  while  they 
were  preached :  with  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Author,  and 
Review  of  his  Writings. 

Vol.  L  is  now  ready. 

Vol.  L  contains  a  Sermon  on  the  Doctrine  of  Substitution,  from  Isaiah 
liii.  8,  preached  at  Luton  in  the  year  1822,  and  never  before  published. 

Vol.  IL  will  contain  an  unpublished  fragment  of  a  Defence  of  Village 
Preaching,  written  partly  in  the  year  1802.  .-r 

Vol.  m.  will  contain  Letters  and  Sermons  not  before  published. 

In  the  preparation  and  arrangement  of  these  Volumes,  Dr.  Gregory, 


in  eveiy  case  where  such  aid  seems  expedient,  avails  himself  of  the 
judgment  of  the  Rev.  John  Foster,  Author  of  ^  Essays  on  Decision  of 
Character/'  on  ''  Popular  Ignorance,"  &>c. 

The  Memoir  has  been  undertaken  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  one 
of  Mr.  Hall's  earliest  friends,  and  whose  intellectual  endowments  emi- 
nently qualify  him  for  the  task. 

An  accurate  and  beautifully  executed  Portrait  of  the  Author  will 
accompany  one  of  the  Volumes, 

Persons  wishing  to  subscribe  to  the  Work  are  requested  to  send 
their  names  without  delay  to  their  respective  Booksellers. 
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PREFACE. 


The  author  knows  not  whether  it  be  necessary  to  apologize  for  the 
extraordinary  length  of  this  sermon,  which  so  much  exceeds  the  usual 
Hmits  of  public  discourses  ;'fbr  it  is  only  for  the  reader  to  conceive 
(by  a  ilctioh  of  the  imagination,  if  he  pleases  so  to  consider  it)  that 
the  jtatience  of  his,  audience  indulged  him  with  their  attention  during 
its  delivery.  The  fact  is,  not  being  in  the  habit  of  writing  his  ser- 
mons, this  discourse  was  not  committed  to  paper  till  after  it  was 
delivered :  so  that  the  phraseology  may  probably  vary,  and  the  bulk 
be  somewhat  extended :  but  the  substance  is  certainly  retained.     '    * 

He  must  crave  the  indulgence  of  the  religious  public  for  having 
blended  so  little  theology  with  it.  He  is  fully  aware  the  chief  attention 
of  a  Christian  minister  should  be  occupied  in  explaining  the  doctrines 
and  enforcing  the  duties  of  genuine  Christianity.  Nor  is  he  charge- 
able, he  hopes,  in  the  exercise  of  his  public  functions,  with  spy 
remarkable  deviation  from  this  rule  of  conduct?  yet  he  is  equally 
convinced,  excursions  into  other  topics  are  sometimes  both  lawful  and 
necessary.  The  versatility  of  error  demands  a  correspondent  variety 
in  the  methods  of  defending  truth :  and  from  whom  have  the  public 
more  right  to  expect  its  defence,  in  opposition  to  the  encroachments 
of  error  and  infidelity,  than  from  those  who  profess  to  devote  their 
studies  and  their  lives  to  the  advancement  of  virtue  and  religion? 
Accordingly,  a  multitude  of  publications  on  these  subjects,  equally 
powerful  in  argument  and  impressive  in  manner,  have  issued  from 
divines  of  different  persuasions,  which  must  be  allowed  to  have  done 
the  utmost  honour  to  the  clerical  profession.  The  most  luminous 
statements  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  on  historical  grounds,  have 
been  made ;  the  petulant  cavils  of  infidels  satisfactorily  refuted ;  and 
their  ignorance,  if  not  put  to  shame,  at  least  amply  exposed :  so  that 
revelation,  as  far  as  truth  and  reason  can  prevail,  is  on  all  sides 
triumphant. 

There  is  one  point  of  view,  however,  in  which  the  respective  sys- 
tems remain  to  be  examined,  which,  though  hitherto  little  considered^ 
is  forced  upon  our  attention  by  the  present  conduct  of  our  adversaries ; 
that  is,  their  influence  on  society.  The  controversy  appears  to  have 
taken  a  new  turn.  The  advocates  of  infidelity,  bafiled  in  the  field  of 
argument,  though  unwilling  to  relinquish  the  contest,  have  changed 
their  mode  of  attack ;  and  seem  less  disposed  to  impugn  the  authority 
than  to  supersede  the  use  of  revealed  religion,  by  giving  such  repre* 
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18  PREFACE. 

sentations  of  man  and  of  society  as  are  calculated  to  make  its  sane* 
tions  appear  unreasonable  and  unnecessary.  Their  aim  is  not  so 
much  to  discredit  the  pretensions  of  any  particular  religion  as  to  set 
aside  the  principles  common  to  all. 

To  obliterate  the  sense  of  Deity,  of  moral  sanctions,  and  a  future 
world, — and  by  these  means  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  total  subver- 
sion of  every  institution,  both  social  and  religious,  which  men  have 
been  hitherto  accustomed  to  revere, — is  evidently  the  principal  object 
of  modem  skeptics ;  the  first  sophists  who  have  avowed  an  attempt 
to  govern  the  world,  without  inculcating  the  persuasion  of  a  superior 
power.  It  might  well  excite  our  surprise  to  behold  an  effort  to  shake 
off  the  yoke  of  religion,  which  was  totally  unknown  during  the  preva- 
lence of  gross  superstition,  reserved  for  a  period  of  the  world  distin- 
guished from  every  other  by  the  possession  of  a  revelation  more  pure, 
more  perfect,  and  better  authenticated  than  the  enlightened  sages  of 
antiquity  ever  ventured  to  anticipate,  were  we  not  fully  persuaded  the 
immaculate  holiness  of  this  revelation  is  precisely  that  which  renders 
it  disgusting  to  men  who  are  determined  at  all  events  to  retain  their 
vices.  Our  Saviour  furnishes  the  solution: — They  love  darkness 
raiher  than  lights  because  their  deeds  are  evil ;  neither  will  they  come 
to  the  lights  lest  their  deeds  should  he  reproved. 

While  all  the  religions,  the  Jewish  excepted,  which,  previous  to 
the  pn>mulgation  of  Cliristianity,  prevailed  in  the  world,  partly  the 
contrivance  of  human  policy,  partly  the  offspring  of  ignorant  fear, 
mixed  with  the  mutilated  remains  of  traditionary  revelation,  were 
favourable  to  the  indulgence  of  some  vices,  and  but  feebly  restrained 
tlie  practice  of  others ;  between  vice  of  every  sort  and  in  every  degree, 
and  the  religion  of  Jesus,  there  subsists  an  irreconcilable  enmity,  an 
eternal  discord.  The  dominion  of  Christianity  being  in  the  very 
essence  of  it  the  dominion  of  virtue,  we  need  look  no  further  for  the 
sovces  of  hostility  in  any  who  oppose  it,  than  their  attachment  to 
▼ice  and  disorder. 

This  view  of  the  controversy,  if  it  be  just,  demonstrates  its  supreme 
importance;  and  furnishes  the  strongest  plea  with  every  one  with 
whom  it  is  hot  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  vice  or  virtue,  delu- 
sion or  truth,  governs  the  world,  to  exert  his  talents,  in  whatever  pro- 
portion they  are  possessed,  in  contending  earnestly  for  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints.  In  such  a  crisis,  is  it  not  best  for  Christians 
of  all  denominations,  that  they  may  better  concentrate  tlieir  forces 
against  the  common  adversary,  to  suspend  for  the  present  their  in- 
ternal disputes ;  imitating  the  policy  of  wise  states,  who  have  never 
failed  to  consider  the  invasion  of  an  enemy  as  the  signal  for  termi- 
nating the  contests  of  party?  Internal  peace  is  the  best  fruit  we  can 
reap  from  external  danger.  The  momentous  contest  at  issue  between 
the  Christian  church  and  infidels  may  instruct  us  how  trivial,  for  the 
most  part,  are  the  controversies  of  its  members  with  each  other ;  and 
that  die  different  ceremonies,  opinions,  and  practices  by  which  they 
are  distinguished  correspond  to  the  variety  of  feature  and  complexion 
discernible  in  the  offspring  of  the  same  parent,  among  whom  there 
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subsists  the  greatest  family  likeness.  May  it  please  God  so  to  dis- 
pose the  minds  of  Christians  of  every  visible  church  and  community, 
that  JSphraim  may  no  longer  vex  Judah,  nor  Judah  JEphraim ;  that  the 
only  rivalry  felt  in  future  may  be,  who  shall  most  advance  the  inter- 
ests  of  our  conmion  Christianity;  and  the  only  provocation  sustained, 
that  of  provoking  each  other  to  love  and  good  works  !  When,  at  the 
distance  of  more  than  half  a  century,  Christianity  was  assaulted  by  a 
Woolston,  a  Tindalj  and  a  Morgan,  it  was  ably  supported,  both  by 
clergymen  of  the  established  church,  and  writers  among  Pjotestant 
dissenters.  The  labours  of  a  Clarke  and  a  Butler  were  associated 
with  those  of  a  Doddridge,  a  Leland,  and  a  Lardner,  with  such  equal 
reputation  and  success,  as  to  make  it  evident  that  the  intrinsic  excel- 
lence of  religion  needs  not  the  aid  of  external  appendages ;  but  that, 
with  or  without  a  dowry,  her  charms  are  of  sufficient  power  to  fix  and 
engage  the  heart 

The  writer  of  this  discourse  will  feel  himself  happy,  should  hia 
example  stimulate  any  of  his  brethren  of  superior  abilities  to  con- 
tribute their  exertions  in  so  good  a  cause.  His  apology  for  not  enter- 
ing more  at  large  Into  the  proofs  of  the  being  of  a  God,*  and  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity ,t  is,  that  these  subjects  have  been  already 
handled  with  great  ability  by  various  writers ;  and  that  he  wished 
rather  to  confine  himself  to  one  view  of  the  subject — The  total  incom- 
patibility of  skeptical  principles  with  the  existence  of  society.  Should 
his  life  be  spared,  he  may  probably  at  some  future  time  enter  into  a 
fuller  and  more  particular  examination  of  the  infidel  philosophy,  both 
with  respect  to  its  speculative  principles  and  its  practical  effects, — its 
influence  on  society  and  on  the  individual.  In  the  mean  time  he 
humbly  consecrates  this  discourse  to  the  honour  of  that  Saviour,  who, 
when  the  means  of  a  more  liberal  offering  are  wanting,  commends  the 
widow's  mite. 

Caxbridok,  January  18,  1801. 

*  Set  an  excellent  sermon  on  Atbeism  by  tbe  Rer.  Mr.  EeUin,  of  Briettrf, «  wboee  meednf  dM 
■nbeiaace  of  this  dieooarse  wm  tret  preached.  In  the  eerroon  referred  to,  the  aiYoment  for  the 
eadetenoe  of  a  Deity  ie  etared  with  the  atmost  rleameas  and  precision ;  and  tbe  scq^hisiry  of  Dopois, 
a  French  inlkM,  reAited  in  a  Tery  satiafhctory  manner. 

t  It  is  almost  soperflooos  to  name  a  work  so  nniTersally  known  as  Ih-.  Palsy's  View  of  tbe  Eri- 
denoes  of  Christianity,  which  is  probably,  without  exception,  the  moot  clear  and  satisftctory  i 
meat  of  the  historical  prooft  of  the  Chiistian  reUgloa  erer  exhibited  in  any  age  or  ooontry. 
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NotBiNO  can  bo  more  enoneouB  than  Ihc  idea,  pnlrrtained  by  a  tew  peraons, 
thiU  Mr.  Hall  reciln]  his  wnnone  menwrilcr,  Croai  Hit  iludy  of  a  pfevioinl, 
ten  cotDpoailian.  Hi»  eloquence  was  the  sponloneous  result  of  Ma  vigoro' 
rich!;  itored  intellect,  and  needed  not  the  aid  of  llie  usaal  eipcdients  of  i 
ordinaiy  mind.  Tbere  ia  gteal  reaeon  lo  believe,  that  during  the  entire  ei' 
hii  minialty  he  only  conuuilled  one  aermoii  to  memory  from  a  previoualT  com- 
poaed  inonUBCript,  aiul  that  nu  the  second  in  Ibis  volume,  "  HelleclionB  on  War." 
It  waa  preached  on  a  day  of  thaulugrvina.  at  tbe  termination  of  a  long  and  dread- 
ful war ;  it  waa  a  publicly  announced  leraion,  to  aid  the  funda  of  a  benevoleni 
aociely;  peraona  of  diSerent  roligioua  and  political  aantimenta  were  eipected  (r 
be  aaiwnbled,  at  a  lime  when  the  violent  party- feetinoa  excited  by  the  Fiencli 
RevolotioQ  of  1789  had  but  little  lubaided  ;  and  Mr,  Hall,  afraid  of  yielding  tc 
hi*  ownemotlonn  on  such  an  occaaion,  and  perhnps  of  itialurtnng  the  leelingB  at 
harmony  wliich  it  tras  hoped  would  prevail,  Ihought  it  adviaable  for  once  to  deviali 
from  hia  uaual  courae.  That  courae  wag,  very  briefly  to  abetch,  eoiomonlj  upon 
a  aheet  of  letter-paper  (in  a  few  eaaca  rather  more  fuUy),  the  plan  of  the  propoaed 
diacourae,  luurlting  the  diviaiona,  apeci^-ing  a  few  texta,  and  aomelimea  writing 
the  firat  aentence.  Thii  he  regarded  as  "digging  a  channel  for  his  tboughla  lo 
flow  in."  Then,  calling  into  eierciae  tlie  power  of  abilraction,  which  he  poa- 
seaaed  in  a  dcnreo  I  never  saw  equalled,  he  would,  whether  alone  or  not,  pursue 
hta  trnina  of  Ihought,  retrace  and  extend  them,  until  the  whole  .wen?  engraven  on 
hia  mind ;  and  when  once  ao  fixed  in  their  entire  connexion,  Ihey  were  never 
after  obliterated.  The  result  waa  on  all  occaeiona  Ihe  aaOMI  M  that,  without 
recurring  to  tha  ordinary  expedieuta,  or  loading  hia  memory  with  worda  and 
phroaes,  De  uniformly  brought  hia  mind,  with  an  unburdened  vigour  and  elaaticity, 
to  bear  upon  ita  immediate  purpose,  recalling  Itie  aelecled  train  of  ibought,  and 
communicnting  it  lo  otliiTa,  in  diction  the  moat  fetiuitoiiB,  appropriate,  and  im- 
prewive.  Thin  wan  iinifarmly  the  cnao  with  regard  to  the  tenor  and  aubstance 
of  hia  dlacouraea ;  but  the  moat  atrikiug  ajid  unprcsaive  paaaagea  were  alien, 
atrictlj  apealdng,  exteniporaneoua. 

On  various  occnaiona  I  have  aacertajned  Ihe  correctness  of  hia  recollection  aa 
(o  traina  of  thought  and  mallera  of  arran^rroenl.  Thua,  on  drawing  bla  atten- 
lion  fully  In  an  intereBling  conversation  which  occurred  nearly  thirty  yeara  before, 
he  has  given  as  vivid  and  graphic  a  alcetch  of  the  peraona  pieaent,  their  poailions 
in  the  room,  and  of  the  main  topica  diacuased,  aa  though  all  had  occurred  in  the 
preceding  week.  So,  agsin,  with  reapoct  to  aermona  preached  early  in  the  j>rea- 
enl  cenluiv,  and  which  aeemed  to  have  entirely  escaped  from  hia  recollection; 
when  a  reference  lo  aoma  illustralion,  or  the  mode  of  Irealing  a  aubaidiary  topic, 
has  supplied  Ihe  adequate  clew,  he  baa  accurately  deacrilvd  Ihe  plan,  the  rca- 
Boning,  the  object  of  Ihe  diacourae,  the  illual  rations  employed,  the  principal  texts 
adduced,  &c^  dwelling  especially,  aa  was  always  most  natural  to  him,  upon  the 
parts  that  he  regarded  an  jefeclive. 

Tha  hialory  of  Ihe  following  sermon,  on  "  Modem  InfideUty,"  may  aerve  still 
liinher  to  illnalrale  lh«  peculiar  attttolui*  of  Mr.  Hall's  intellect.  He  preached 
it  first  at  Bristol,  in  October,  ISOO,  and  again  at  Cambridge  in  Ihe  month  of 
November.  Having  yielded  t«  the  solicitationa  of  hie  frienda,  and  conaented  to 
its  publication,  there  remained  two  diflicultiea,  thai  of  writing  down  Ihe  aermon 
(of  which  not  a  single  aenlcnce  waa  upon  paper),  and  that  of  superintending  the 
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press.  ly  who  then  resided  at  Cambridge,  offered  to  undertake  both  these,  pro- 
vided he  would  engage  not  to  go  farther  than  ten  miles  from  Cambridge,  and 
allow  me  to  follow  him,  wherever  he  went,  to  obtain  "copy,'*  as  it  should  be 
needed.  He  acceded  to  that  part  of  the  arrangement  which  related  to  the  print- 
ing ;  but  would  not  consent  that  I  should  be  nis  amanuensis  on  that  occasion. 
The  writing,  therefore,  he  undertook  himself,  but  with  great  reluctance,  on 
account  of  tne  severe  pain  which  even  then  (and,  indeed,  much  earlier)  he  expe- 
rienced when  remaining  long  in  a  sitting  posture.  The  work,  in  consequence, 
proceeded  slowly,  and  with  many  interruptions.  At  first  I  obtained  from  him 
eight  pages,  and  took  them  to  the  printer ;  after  a  few  days,  four  pages  more ; 
then  two  or  three  pages ;  then  a  more  violent  attack  of  his  distressing  pain  in  the 
bacA  compelled  him  to  write  two  or  three  pages  whUe  lying  on  the  floor ;  and  soon 
afterward  a  still  more  violent  paroxysm  occasioned  a  longer  suspension  of  his 
labour.  After  an  interval  of  a  week,  the  work  was  renew^  at  the  joint  entreaty 
of  myself  and  other  friends.  It  was  pursued  in  the  same  manner,  two  or  three 
pages  baing  obtained  for  the  printer  at  one  time,  a  similar  portion  after  a  day  or 
two»  Qoidl,  at  the  end  of  seven  weeks,  the  task  was  completed.  During  the  whole 
time  of  the  composition,  thus  conducted,  Mr.  Hall  never  saw  a  single  page  of  the 
printer's  work.  When  I  applied  for  more  **copy,"  he  asked  what  it  was  that  he  had 
written  last,  and  then  proceeded.  Very  often,  aftet  he  had  given  me  a  small  por- 
fioD,  he  would  inquire  if  he  hod  written  it  nearly  in  the  words  which  he  nad 
employed  in  delivering  the  sermon  orally.  After  he  had  written  down  the  striking 
apostrophe  which  occurs  at  about  page  76  of  most  of  tbe  editions — **  Eternal  God  1 
on  what  are  thine  enemies  intent  f  what  are  those  enterprises  of  euilt  and  horror, 
that,  for  the  safety  of  their  performers,  require  to  be  enveloned  in  a  darkness 
which  the  eye  of  Heaven  must  not  penetrate  P* — ^he  asked,  "  Did  I  say  penetrate^ 
•ir,  when  I  preadied  it  1"  **  Yes.**  "  Do  yon  think,  sir,  I  may  venture  to  alter 
itl  for  no  man  who  considered  the  force  of  the  English  language  would  use  a 
word  of  three  syllables  there,  but  from  absolute  necessity."  **  You  are  doubtless 
at  liberty  to  alter  it,  if  you  think  well."  **  Then  be  so  good,  sir,  to  take  your 
pencil,  and  for  penetrate  put  pierce ;  pierce  is  the  word,  sir,  and  the  only  word  to 
be  Used  there.''  I  have  now  the  evidence  of  this  before  me,  in  the  entire  manu- 
fcript,  which  I  careful^  preserve  among  my  richest  literary  treasures. 

At  the  end  of  seven  weeks  Mr.  Hall's  laJbour,  thus  conducted,  being,  greatly  to 
his  delight,  brought  to  a  close,  I  presented  him  with  a  complete  copy  of  his  printed 
sermon,  not  one  word  of  which  he  had  seen  in  its  progress. 

Durinjg  tlus  interval  he  had  preached  at  least  twenty  times,  had  paid  his  pas- 
toral visits,  as  usual,  had  been  often  in  the  society  of  the  literary  men  with  whom 
be  then  associated,  and  had,  with  all  his  characteristic  ardour,  carried  on,  simul- 
taneously, two  distinct  courses  of  reading. 

I  mistake  greatly,  i^  after  the  i>erusal  of  this  simple  narrative^  the  reader  will 
not  turn  to  the  sermon  with  additional  relish,  and  meditate  with  augmented  plea- 
sure upon  the  peculiarities  of  this  most  valuable  production,  and  the  singular 
character  of  its  author's  mind. 

OLINTHUS  GREGORY, 

RoTAL  Military  Ao^DimTf 
June  1,  1881. 
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A   SERMON. 


Ephes.  ii.  12. 

I 

Without  God  in  the  world. 

As  the  Christian  ministry  is  established  for  the  instruction  of  men* 
throughout  every  age,  in  truth  and  holiness,  it  must  adapt  itself  to  the 
ever-shiAing  scenes  of  the  moral  world,  and  stand  ready  to  repel  the 
attacks  of  impiety  and  error,  under  whatever  form  they  may  appear. 
The  church  and  the  world  form  two  societies  so  distinct,  and  are 
governed  by  such  opposite  principles  and  maxims,  that,  as  well  from 
this  contrariety  as  from  the  express  warnings  of  Scripture,  true 
Christians  must  look  for  a  state  of  warfare,  with  this  consoling  as- 
surance, that  the  church,  like  the  burning  bush  beheld  by  Moses  in 
the  land  of  Midian,  may  be  encompassed  with  flames,  but  will  never 
be  consumed. 

When  she  was  delivered  from  the  persecuting  power  of  Rome,  she 
only  experienced  a  change  of  trials.  The  oppression  of  external  vio- 
lence was  followed  by  the  more  dangerous  and  insidious  attacks  of 
internal  enemies.  The  freedom  of  inquiry  claimed  and  asserted  at 
the  Reformation  degenerated,  in  the  hands  of  men  who  professed  the 
principles  without  possessing  the  spirit  of  the  Reformers,  into  a  fond- 
ness for  speculative  refinements ;  and  consequently  into  a  source  of 
dispute,  faction,  and  heresy.  While  Protestants  attended  more  to  the 
points  on  which  they  differed  than  to  those  in  which  they  agreed, — 
while  more  zeal  was  employed  in  settling  ceremonies  and  defending 
subtleties  than  in  enforcing  plain  revealed  truths, — the  lovely  fruits  of 
peace  and  charity  perished  under  the  storms  of  controversy. 

In  this  disjointed  and  disordered  state  of  the  Christian  church,  they 
who  never  looked  into  the  interior  of  Christianity  were  apt  to  suspect, 
that  to  a  subject  so  fruitfid  in  particular  disputes  must  attach  a  general 
uncertainty;  and  that  a  religion  founded  on  revelation  could  never 
have  occasioned  such  discordancy  of  principle  and  practice  among  its 
disciples.  Thus  infidelity  is  the  joint  offspring  of  an  irreligious  tem- 
per and  unholy  speculation,  employed,  not  in  examining  the  evidences 
of  Ckristianity,  but  in  detecting  the  vices  and  imperfections  of  pro- 
fessing Christians.  It  has  passed  through  various  stages,  each  dis- 
tinguished by  higher  gradations  of  impiety ;  for  when  men  arrogantly 
Abandon  their  guide,  and  wUfully  shut  their  eyes  on  the  lighl  of 
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heaven,  it  is  wisely  ordained  that  their  errors  shall  multiply  at  ev^ 
step,  until  their  extravagance  confutes  itself,  and  the  mischief  of  theii 
principles  works  its  own  antidote.  That  such  has  been  the  progress 
of  infidelity  will  be  obvious  from  a  slight  survey  of  its  history. 

Lord  Herbert,  the  first  and  purest  of  our  English  freethinkers, 
who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  ot  Charles  the  First,  did 
not  so  much  impugn  the  doctrine  or  the  morality  of  the  Scriptures,  as 
attempt  to  supersede  their  necessity,  by  endeavouring  to  show  that  the 
great  principles  of  the  unity  of  God,  a  moral  government,  and  a  future 
world,  are  taught  with  sufi^cient  clearness  by  the  light  of  nature. 
BoLiNOBROKE,  and  some  of  his  successors,  aidvanced  much  farther* 
and  attempted  to  invalidate  the  proofs  of  the  moral  character  of  the 
Deity,  and  consequently  all  expectations  of  rewards  and  punishments ; 
leaving  the  Supreme  Being  no  other  perfections  than  those  which  be- 
long to  a  first  cause,  or  almighty  contriver.  After  him,  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  followed  Hume,  the  most  subtle,  if  not  the  most 
philo90phioal,  of  the  Deists ;  who,  by  perplexing  the  relations  of  cause 
and  tmctf  boldly  aimed  to  introduce  a  universal  skepticism,  and  to 
pour  a  more  than  Egyptian  darkness  into  the  whole  region  of  morals. 
Since  his  time  skeptical  writers  have  sprung  up  in  abundance,  and 
infidelity  has  allured  multitudes  to  its  standard :  the  young  and  super- 
ficial by  its  dexterous  sophistry,  the  vain  by  the  literary  fame  of  its 
£ampiotis,  and  the  profligate  by  the  licentiousness  of  its  principles, 
heism  the  most  undisguised  has  at  length  begun  to  make  its 
appearance. 

Animated  by  numbers,  and  imboldened  by  success,  the  infidels  of 
the  present  day  have  given  a  new  direction  to  their  efforts,  and  im- 
pressed a  new  character  on  the  ever-growing  mass  of  their  impious 
speculations. 

By  uniting  more  closely  with  each  other,  by  giving  a  sprinkling  of 
irreligion  to  all  their  literary  productions,  they  aim  to  engross  the 
formation  of  the  public  mind ;  and,  amid  the  warmest  professions  of 
attachment  to  virtue,  to  effect  an  entire  disruption  of  morality  from 
religion.  Pretending  to  be  the  teachers  of  virtue  and  the  guides  of 
life,  they  propose  to  revolutionize  the  morals  of  mankind ;  to  regen- 
erate the  world  by  a  process  entirely  new ;  and  to  rear  the  temple  of 
virtue,  not  merely  without  the  aid  of  religion,  but  on  the  remmeiation 
of  its  principles,  and  the  derision  of  its  sanctions.  Their  party  has 
derived  a  great  accession  of  numbers  and  strength  from  events  the 
most  momentous  and  astonishing  in  the  political  world,  which  have 
divided  the  sentiments  of  Europe  between  hope  and  terror ;  and  which, 
however  tbey  may  issue,  have,  for  the  present,  swelled  the  ranks  of 
infidelity.  So  rapidly,  indeed,  has  it  advanced  since  this  crisis,  that  a 
great  majority  on  the  Continent,  and  in  England  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  those  who  pursue  literature  as  a  profession,*  may  justly  be 
considered  as  the  open  or  disguised  abetters  of  atheism.  • 

With  respect  to  the  skeptical  and  religious  systems,  ihe  inquiiy  at 

*  By  tboM  who  jpuxsHe  literatvre  m  a  proftnian,  Um  author  would  be  ondertcood  to  mMm  tint 
aomeroni  dan  of  uienryoita  who  draw  llMir  prlJi«l|i«l  wbaiateace  fVom  tlieir  wriilnft. 
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'  present  is  not  so  much  which  is  the  truest  in  speculation^  as  which  b 
the  most  useful  in  practice :  or,  in  other  words,  whether  morality  will  . 
be  best  promoted  by  considering  it  as  a  part  of  a  great  and  compre- 
hensive law,  emanating  from  the  will  of  a  supreme,  omnipotent  legis- 
lator; or  as  a  mere  (expedient,  adapted  to  our  present  situation, 
enforced  by  no  other  motives  than  those  which  arise  from  the  pros- 
pects and  interests  of  the  present  state.  The  absurdity  of  atheism 
having  been  demonstrated  so  oilen  and  so  clearly  by  many  eminent 
men  Sax  this  part  o^  the  subject  is  exhausted,  I  shoidd  hasten  imme- 
diately to  whiit  I  haVe  more  particularly  in  view,  were  I  not  appre- 
hflBsive  a  discourse  of  this  kind  may  be  expected  to  contain  some 
statement  of  the  argument  in  proof  of  a  Deity;  which,  therefore,  I 
shall  present  in  as  few  and  plain  words  as  possible. 

When  we  examine  a  watch,  or  any  other  piece  of  machinery,  we 
instantly  perceive  marks  of  design.  The  arrangement  of  its  several 
parts,  and  the  adaptation  of  its  movements  to  one  result,  show  it  to  be 
a  contrivance ;  nor  do  we  ever  imagine  the  faculty  of  contriving  to  be 
in  the  watch  itself,  but  in  a  separate  agent.  If  we  turn  from  art  to  nt^ 
ture,  we  behold  a  vast  magazine  of  contrivances ;  we  see  innumerable 
objects  replete  with  the  most  exquisite  design.  The  human  eye, 
for  example,  is  formed  with  admirable  skill  for  the  purpose  of  sight, 
the  ear  for  ^e  function  of  hearing.  As  in  the  productions  of  art  we 
never  think  of  ascribing  the  power  of  contrivance  to  the  machine  itself, 
so  we  are  certain  the  skill  displayed  in  the  human  structure  is  not  a 
property  of  man,  since  he  is  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  his  own 
formation.  If  there  be  an  inseparable  relation  between  the  ideas  of  a 
contrivance  and  a  contriver,  and  it  be  evident,  in  regard  to  the  human 
structure,  the  designing  agent  is  not  man  himself,  there  must  undenia* 
bly  be  some  separate  invisible  being,  who  is  his  former.  This  great 
Being  we  mean  to  indicate  by  the  appellation  of  Deity. 

This  reasoning  admits  but  of  one  reply.  Why,  it  will  be  said,  may 
we  not  suj^pose  the  world  has  always  continued  as  it  is ;  that  is,  that 
there  has  been  a  constant  succession  of  finite  beings^  appearing  and 
disappearing  on  the  earth  from  all  eternity  ?  I  answer,  whatever  is 
supposed  to  have  occasioned  this  constant  succession,  exclusive  of  an 
intelligent  cause,  will  never  account  for  the  undeniable  marks  of  de- 
•jgB  visible  in  sdl  finite  beings.  Nor  is  the  absurdirf  of  supposing  a 
contrivance  without  a  contriver  diminished  by  this  imaginary  succes- 
sion ;  but  rather  increased,  by  being  repeated  at  every  step  of  the 
series. 

Besides,  ah  eternal  succession  of  finite  beings  involves  in  it  a  coik 
tradiction,  and  is  therefore  plainly  impossible.  As  the  supposition  is 
made  to  get  quit  of  the  idea  of  any  one  having  existed  from  eternity, 
each  of  the  beings  in  the  succession  must  have  begun  in  time :  but  the 
succession  itself  is  eternal.  We  have  then  the  succession  of  beings 
infinitely  earlier  iliaa  any  being  in  the  succession ;  or,  in  other  words, 
a  series  of  beings  running  on,  oJ  infinitum^  before  it  reached  any 
particular  being,  which  is  absurd. 

From  these  considerations  it  is  manifest  there  must  be  some  eternal 
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Being)  or  nothing  could  ever  have  existed;  and  since  the  beings 
which  we  behold  bear  in  their  whole  structure  evident  marks  of  wis- 
dom and  design,  it  is  equally  certain  that  he  who  formed  them  is  a 
wise  and  intelligent  agent 

To  prove  the  unity  of  this  great  Being,  in  opposition  to  a  plurality 
of  gods,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  metaphysical  abstrac- 
tions. It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  notion  of  more  than  one 
author  of  nature  is  inconsistent  with  that  harmony  of  design  which  j 
pervades  her  works ;  that  it  explains  no  appearances,  is  supported  by 
no  evidence,  and  serves  no  purpose,  but  to  embarrass  and  perplex  our 
concepdons. 

Such  are  the  proofs  of  the  existence  of  that  great  and  glorious 
Being  whom  we  denominate  God ;  and  it  is  not  presumption  to  say,  it 
is  impossible  to  find  another  truth  in  the  whole  compass  of  morals 
which,  according  to  the  justest  laws  of  reasoning,  admits  of  such  strict 
and  rigorous  demonstration. 

But  I  proceed  to  the  more  immediate  object  of  this  discourse,  which, 
as  has  been  already  intimated,  is  not  so  much  to  evince  the  falsehood 
of  skepticism  as  a  theory,  as  to  display  its  mischievous  effects,  con- 
trasted with  those  which  result  from  the  belief  of  a  Deity  and  a  future 
state.  The  subject,  viewed  in  this  light,  may  be  considered  under 
two  aspects ;  the  influence  of  the  opposite  systems  on  the  principles 
of  morals  and  on  the  formation  of  character.  The  first  may  be  styled 
their  direct,  the  latter  their  equally  important,  but  indirect,  consequent 
and  tendency. 

L  The  skeptical  or  irreligious  system  subverts  the  whole  founda- 
lion  of  morals.  It  may  be  assumed  as  a  maxim,  that  no  person  can 
be  required  to  act  contrary  to  his  greatest  good,  or  his  highest  interest, 
comprehensively  viewed  in  relation  to  the  whcde  duration  of  his  being. 
It  is  often  our  duty  to  forego  our  own  interest  partiaUy,  to  sacrifice  a 
smaller  pleasure  for  the  sake  of  a  greater,  to  incur  a  present  evil  in 
pursuit  of  a  distant  good  of  more  consequence.  In  a  word,  to  arbi- 
trate among  interfering  claims  of  inclination  is  the  moral  arithmetic 
of  human  life.  But  to  risk  the  happiness  of  the  whole  duration  of 
our  being  in  any  case  whatever,  were  it  possible,  would  be  foolish ; 
because  the  sacrifice  must,  by  the  nature  of  it,  be  so  great  as  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  compensation*  • 

As  the  present  world,  on  skeptical  principles,  is  the  only  place  of 
recompense,  whenever  the  practice  of  virtue  rails  to  promise  the  greatest 
sum  of  present  good,— -cases  which  often  occur  in  reality,  and  much 
oftener  in  appearance,— every  motive  to  virtuous  conduct  is  superseded  ; 
a  deviation  from  rectitude  becomes  the  part  of  wisdom ;  and  should 
the  path  of  virtue,  in  addition  to  this,  be  obstructed  by  disgrace,  tor- 
ment, or  death,  to  persevere  would  be  madness  and  fblly,  and  a  viola- 
tion of  the  first  and  most  essential  law  of  nature.  Virtue,  on  these 
principles,  being  in  numberless  instances  at  war  with  self^reservation, 
never  can,  or  ought  to  become,  a  fixed  habit  of  the  mind. 

The  system  of  infidelity- is  not  only  incapable  of  arming  rirtue  for 
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great  and  tiying  occasions,  but  leaves  it  unsupported  in  the  most  ordi- 
nary occurrences.  In  vain  will  its  advocates  appeal  to  a  moral  sense, 
to  benevolence  and  S3n[npathy ;  for  it  is  undeniable  that  these  impulses 
may  be  overcome.  In  vain  will  they  expatiate  on  the  tranquillity  and 
pleasure  attendant  on  a  virtuous  course :  for  though  you  may  remind 
the  offender  that  in  disregarding  them  he  has  violated  his  nature,  and 
that  a  conduct  consistent  with  them  is  productive  of  much  internal 
satisfaction ;  yet  if  he  reply  that  his  taste  is  of  a  different  sort,  that 
there  are  other  gratifications  which  he  values  more,  and  that  every 
man  must  choose  his  own  pleasures,  the  argument  is  at  an  end. 

Rewards  and  punishments,  assigned  by  infinite  power,  afford  a  pal- 
pable and  pressing  motive  which  can  never  be  neglected  without 
renouncing  the  character  of  a  rational  creature :  but  tastes  and  relishes 
are  not  to  be  prescribed. 

A  motive  in  which  the  reason  of  man  shall  acquiesce,  enforcing  the 
practice  of  virtue  at  all  times  and  seasons,  enters  into  the  very  essence 
of  moral  obligation.  Modem  infidelity  supplies  no  such  motives :  it 
is  therefore  essentially  and  infalhbly  a  system  of  enervation,  turpitude, 
and  vice. 

This  chasm  in  the  construction  of  morals  can  only  be  supplied  by 
the  firm  behef  of  a  rewarding  and  avenging  Deity,  who  binds  duty  and 
happiness,  though  they  may  seem  distant,  in  an  indissoluble  chain ; 
wUhout  which,  whatever  usurps  the  name  of  virtue  is  not  a  principle, 
but  a  feeling ;  not  a  determinate  rule,  but  a  fluctuating  expedient,  vanr- 
ing  with  the  tastes  of  individuals,  and  changing  with  the  scenes  of  life. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  way  in  which  infidelity  subverts  the  foundation 
of  morab.  All  reasoning  on  morals  presupposes  a  distinction  be- 
tween inclinations  and  duties,  affections  and  rules.  The  formct 
prompt ;  the  latter  prescribe.  The  former  supply  motives  to  action ; 
the  latter  regulate  and  control  it  Hence  it  is  evident,  if  virtue  have 
any  just  claim  to  authority,  it  must  be  under  the  latter  of  these  notions ; 
that  is,  under  the  character  of  a  law.  It  is  under  this  notion,  in  fact^ 
that  its  dominion  has  ever  been  acknowledged  to  be  paramount  and 
supreme. 

But,  without  the  intervention  of  a  superior  will,  it  is  impossible 
there  should  be  any  moral  laws,  except  in  the  lax  metaphorical  sense 
in  which  we  speak  of  the  laws  of  matter  and  motion.  Men  being 
essentially  equal,  morality  ii,  on  these  principles,  only  a  stipulation, 
or  silent  compact,  into  which  every  individual  is  supposed  to  enter,  as 
far  as  suits  his  convenience,  and  for  the  breach  of  which  he  is  ac- 
countable to  nothinff  but  his  own  mind.  His  own  mind  is  his  law,  hit 
tribunal,  and  his  judge ! 

Two  consequences,  the  most  disastrous  to  society,  will  inevitably 
follow  the  general  prevalence  of  this  system ; — the  frequent  perpetra- 
tion of  great  crimes,  and  the  total  absence  of  great  virtues. 

1.  In  those  conjunctures  which  tempt  avarice  or  inflame  ambitioii, 
when  a  crime  flatters  with  the  prospect  of  impunity,  and  the  certainty 
of  immense  advantage,  what  is  to  restrain  an  atheist  firom  its  commit- 
M(m  !    To  say  that  remorse  will  deter  him  is  absurd ;  for  remorse. 
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as  distingvushed  from  pity,  is  the  sole  offspring  of  religious  belief  the 
eztinctioii  of  which  is  the  great  purpose  of  the  infidel  philosophy. 

The  dread  of  punishment  or  infamy  from  his  fellow-creatures  will 
be  an  equally  ineffectual  barrier ;  because  crimes  are  only  committed 
under  such  circumstances  as  suggest  the  hope  of  concealment :  not  to 
say  that  crimes  ibemselves  will  soon  lose  their  infamy  and  their  horror 
under  the  influence  of  that  system  which  destroys  the  sanctity  of 
virtue,  by  converting  it  into  a  low  calculation  of  worldly  interest 
Here  the  sense  of  an  ever-present  Ruler,  and  of  an  avenging  Judge,  is 
of  the  most  awful  and  indispensable  necessity;  as  it  is  that  alone 
which  impresses  on  all  crimes  the  character  oi  folly ^  shows  that  duty 
and  interest  in  every  instance  coincide,  and  that  the  most  prosperous 
career  of  vice,  the  most  brilliant  successes  of  criminality,  are  but  an 
accumulation  of  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath* 

ks  the  frequent  perpetration  of  great  crimes  is  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  diffusion  of  skeptical  principles,  so,  to  understand  this 
consequence  in  its  full  extent,  we  must  look  beyond  their  immediate 
effects,  and  consider  the  disruption  of  social  ties,  the  destruction  of 
confidence,  the  terror,  suspicion,  and  hatred  which  must  prevail  in 
that  state  of  society  in  which  barbarous  deeds  are  familiar.  The 
tranquillity  which  pervades  a  well-ordered  community,  and  the  mutual 
^  good  offices  which  bind  its  members  together,  are  founded  on  an  implied 
confidence  in  the  indisposition  to  annoy ;  in  the  justice,  humanity, 
and  moderation  of  those  among  whom  we  dwell.  So  that  the  worst 
consequence  of  crimes  is,  that  they  impair  the  stock  of  public  chanty 
and  general  tenderness.  The  dread  and  hatred  of  our  species  would 
V  infallibly  be  grafted  on  a  conviction  that  we  were  exposed  every 
moment  to  the  surges  of  an  unbridled  ferocity,  and  that  nothing  but 
the  power  of  the  magbtrate  stood  between  us  and  the  daggers  of 
assassins.  In  such  a  state,  laws,  deriving  no  support  from  public 
manners,  are  unequal  to  the  task  of  curbing  the  fiuy  of  the  passions ; 
wUch,  from  being  concentrated  into  selfishness,  fear,  and  revenge, 
acquire  new  force.  Terror  and  suspicion  beget  cruelty,  and  inflict 
injuries  by  way  of  prevention.  Pity  is  extinguished  in  the  stronger 
impulse  of  self-preservation.  The  tender  and  generous  affections  are 
erushed ;  and  nothing  is  seen  but  the  retaliation  of  wrongs,  the  fierce 
and  unmitigated  struggle  for  superiority.  This  is  but  a  faint  sketch 
of  the  incadculable  calamities  and  horrors  we  must  expect,  should  we 
be  so  unfortunate  as  ever  to  witness  the  triumph  of  modem  infidelitT> 

2.  This  system  is  a  soil  as  barren  of  great  and  sublime  virtues  as 
it  is  prolific  in  crimes.  By  great  and  sublime  virtues  are  meant  those 
which  are  called  into  action  on  great  and  trying  occasions,  which  de- 
mand the  sacrifice  of  the  dearest  interests  and  prospects  of  human 
life,  and  sometimes  of  life  itself :  the  virtues,  in  a  word,  which,  by 
their  rarity  and  splendour,  draw  admiratioii,  and  have  rendered  iUus- 
trions  the  character  of  patriots,  martyrs,  and  confessors.  It  requires 
Iwt  little  reflection  to  perceive,  that  whatever  veils  a  future  world,  and 
«ontracts  the  limits  of^existence  within  the  present  life,  must  tend,  in  a 
proponianable  degree,  to  diminish  the  grandeur  and  naxrow  the  sj^ere 
of  human  agency. 
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As  well  might  70a  expect  exalted  sentiments  of  justice  from  a  proo 
fessed  gamester,  as  look  for  noble  principles  in  the  man  whose  hopes 
and  fears  are  all  suspended  on  the  pt-esent  moment,  and  who  stakto 
the  whdie  happiness  of  his  being  on  the  events  of  this  vain  and  fleets 
ing  life.  If  he  be  ever  impelled  to  the  performance  of  great  achieve- 
ments in  a  good  cause,  it  must  be  solely  by  the  Itope  of  fame ;  a 
motive  which,  besides  that  it  makes  virtue  the  servant  of  opinion, 
usually  grows  weaker  at  the  approach  of  death ;  and  which,  however 
it  may  surmount  the  love  of  existence  in  the  heat  of  battle,  or  in  the 
moment  of  public  observation,  can  seldom  be  expected  to  operate  with 
mueh 'force  on  the  retired  duties  of  a  private  station. 

In  affirming  that  infidelity  is  unfavourable  to  the  hi^er  class  of 
virtues,  we  are  supported  as  well  by  facts  as  by  reasoning.  We 
should  be  sorry  to  load  our  adversaries  with  unmerited  reproach :  but 
to  what  history,  to  what  record  will  they  appeal  for  the  traits  of  moral 
greatness  exhibited  by  their  disciples  ?  Where  shall  we  look  for  the 
trophies  of  infidel  magnanimity  or  atheistical  virtue  t  Not  that  we 
mean  to  accuse  them  of  inactivity :  they  have  recently  filled  the  world 
with  the  fame  of  their  exploits ;  exploits  of  a  different  kind  indeed,  but 
of  imperishable  memory,  and  disastrous  lustre. 

Though  it  Lb  confessed  great  and  splendid  actions  are  not  the  ois. 
dinary  employment  of  life,  but  must,  from  their  nature,  be  reserved 
lor  high  and  eminent  occasions ;  yet  that  system  is  essentially  defective 
which  leaves  no  room  for  their  production.  They  are  important, 
both  from  their  immediate  advantage  and  their  remoter  influence. 
They  often  save,  and  always  illustrate,  the  age  and  nation  in  which 
they  appear.  They  raise  the  standard  of  morals ;  they  arrest  the 
progress  of  degeneracy ;  they  difiuse  a  lustre  over  the  path  of  life : 
monuments  of  the  greatness  of  the  human  soul,  they  present  to  the 
world  the  august  image  of  virtue  in  her  sublimest  form,  finom  which 
streams  of  lidit  and  glory  issue  to  remote  times  and  ages ;  while  their 
conunemoration  by  the  pen  of  historians  and  poets  awakens  in  distant 
bosoms  the  sparks  of  kindred  excellence. 

Combine  the  frequent  and  fisuniliar  perpetration  of  atrocious  deeds 
with  the  dearth  of  great  and  generous  actions,  and  you  have  the  exact 
picture  of  that  condition  of  society  which  completes  the  degradation 
of  the  species — the  frightful  contrast  of  dwarfish  virtues  and  gigantic 
vices,  where  every  thing  good  is  mean  and  little,  and  every  thing  evil 
is  rank  and  luxuriant:  a  dead  and  sickening  uniformity  prevails, 
broken  only  at  intervals  by  volcanic  eruptions  of  anarchy  and  crime. 

n.  Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  influence  of  skepticism  on  the 
principles  of  virtue ;  and  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  it  despoils  it 
of  its  dignity,  and  lays  its  authority  in  the  dust.  Its  influence  on  the 
formation  of  character  remains  to  be  examined.  The  actions  of  men 
are  oflener  determined  by  their  character  than  their  interest :  their 
conduct  takes  its  colour  more  from  their  acquired  taste,  inclinations, 
and  habits,  than  from  a  deliberate  regard  to  their  greatest  good.  It  is 
only  on  great  €»ccasions  the  mind  awakes  to  take  an  extended  survey 
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of  her  whole  course,  and  that  ifhe  suffers  the  dictates  of  reasoD  to 
impress  &  new  bias  upon  her  movements.  The  actions  of  eaeh  day 
are,  for  the  mott  part,  links  which  follow  each  other  in  the  chain  of 
custom.  Hence  the  great  effort  of  practical  wisdom  is  to  imbue  the 
mind  with  rigf^^isteSf  affections,  and  habits ;  the  elements  of  char- 
acter, and  maiij|p0  of  action.      - 

1.  'the  exclusion  ^f  a  Sapremo  Being  and  of  a  superintending 
Providence  tends  diractly  to  the  destruction  of  moral  taste.  It  robs 
the  universe  of  all  finished  and  consummate  excellence  even  in  idea. 
The  admiration  of  perfect  wisdom  and  goodness  for  which  we  are 
formed,  and  which  lundles  such  unspeakable  rapture  in  the  soul,  find- 
ing in  the  regions  of  skepticism  nothing  to  whitih  it  corresponds,  droops 
and  languishes.  In  a  world  which  presents  a  fair  spectacle  of  order 
and  beauty,  of  a  yast  family  nourished  and  supported  by  an  Almi^ty 
Parent, — in  a  world  which  leads  the  devout  mind,  step  by  step^  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  first  fair  and  the  first  good,  the  skeptic  is  encom- 
passed with  nothing  but  obscurity,  meanness,  and  disorder. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  manner  in  which  the  idea  of  Deity  is  formed, 
we  must  be  convinced  that  such  an  idea,  intimately  present  to  the 
mind,  must  have  a  most  powerful  effect  in  refining  the  moral  taste. 
.'  Composed  of  the  richest  elements,  it  embraces,  in  the  character  of  a 
beneficent  Parent  and  Almighty  Ruler,  whatever  is  venerable  ia  wis- 
dom, whatever  is  awfiil  in  authority,  whatever  is  touching  in  goodness. 

Human  excellence  is  blended  with  many  imperfections,  and  seen 
under  many  limitations.  It  is  beheld  only  in  detached  and  separate 
portions,  nor  ever  appears  in  any  one  character  whole  and  entire.  So 
that  when,  in  imitation  of  the  3toics,  we  wish  to  form  out  of  these 
fragments  the  notion  of  a  perfectly  wise  and  good  man,  we  know  it  is 
a  mere  fiction  of  the  mind,  without  any  real  being  in  whom  it  is  im- 
bodied  and  realized.  In  the  belief  of  a  Deity,  these  conceptions  are 
reduced  to  reality :  the  scattered  rays  of  an  ideal  excellence  are  concen- 
trated, and  become  the  real  attributes  of  that  Being  with  whom  we  stand 
ill  the  nearest  relation,  who  sits  supreme  at  the  head  of  the  universe, 
ii  armed  with  infinite  power,  and  pervades  all  nature  with  his  presence. 

The  efficacy  of  these  views  in  producing  and  augmenting  a  virtuous 
taste  will  indeed  be  proportioned  to  the  vividness  with  which  they 
are  formed,  and  the  frequency  with  which  they  recur ;  yet  some  benefit 
will  not  fail  to  result  from  them  even  in  their  lowest  degree. 

The  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being  has  this  peculiar  property :  that, 
as  it  admits  of  «q  substitute,  so,  from  the  first  moment  it  is  formed,  it 
is  capable  of  continual  growth  and  enlargement.  God  himself  is  im- 
mutable ;  but  our  conception  of  his  character  is  continually  receiving 
fresh  accessions,  la  continually  growing  more  extended  and  refulgent, 
by  having  transferred  to  it  new  elements  of  beauty  and  goodness ;  by 
attracting  to  itself^  as  a  centre,  whatever  bears  the  impress  of  dignity, 
order,  or  happiness.  It  borrows  splendour  from  all  that  is  fair,  sub- 
ordinates to  itself  all  that  is  great,  and  sits  tothroned  on  the  riches  of 
the  tmirerse. 

As  the  object  of  worship  will  always  be,  in  a  degree,  the  object  of 
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imitation,  hence  arises  a  fixed  standard  of  moral  excellence;  by  th^ 
contemplation  of  which  the  tendencies  to  corruption  are  counteracted, 
the  contagion  of  bad  example  is  checked,  and  huiaan  nature  rises 
above  its  natural  level. 

When  the  knowledge  of  God  was  lost  in  the  worid,  just  ideas  of 
virtue  and  moral  obligation  disappeared  along  wit)|>||k  How  is  it  to 
be  otherwise  accounted  for,  that  in  thc^  poli^ied  niUions,  and  in  the 
enlightened  times  of  pagan  antiquity,  the  raoiit  unnatural  lusts  and 
detestable  impurities  were  not  only  tolerated,  in  private  life,*  but 
entered  into*  religion,  and  formed  a  material  part  of  public  worship  ;t 
while  among  the  Jews,  a  people  so  much  inferior  in  every  other  branch 
of  knowledge,  the  same  vices  were  regarded  with  horror  t 

The  reason  is  this :  the  true  character  of  God  was  unknown  to  the 
former,  which  by  the  light  of  Divine  revelation  was  displayed  to  the 
latter.  The  former  cast  their  deities  in  the  mould  of  their  own  im- 
aginations ;  in  consequence  of  which  they  partook  of  the  vices  and 
defects  of  their  worshippers.  To  the  latter,  no  scope  was  left  for  the 
wanderings  of  fancy ;  but  a  pure  and  perfect  model  was  prescribed. 

False  and  corrupt,  however,  as  was  the  religion  of  the  pagans  (if 
it  deserve  the  name),  and  defective,  and  oflen  vicious,  M  was  the 
character  of  their  imaginary  deities,  it  was  still  better  for  the  world 
that  the  void  she  old  be  filled  with  these  than  abandoned  to  a  total 
skepticism ;  for  if  both  systems  are  equally  false,  they  are  not  equally 
pernicious.  When  the  fictions  of  heathenism  consecrated  the  memory 
of  its  legislators  and  heroes,  it  invested  them  for  the  most  part  with 
those  qualities  which  were  in  the  greatest  repute.  They  were  sup- 
posed to  possess  in  the  highest  degree  the  virtues  in  whieh  it  was^ 
most  honourable  to  excel ;  and  to  be  the  viritnesses,  approvers,  and 
patrons  of  those  perfections  in  others  by  which  their  own  character 
was  chiefly  distinguished.  Men  saw,  or  rather  fancied  they  saw,  in 
tliese  supposed  deities  the  qualities  they  most  admired,  dilated  to  a 
larger  size,  moving  in  a  higher  sphere,  and  associated  with  the  power, 
dignity,  anJ  happiness  of  superior  natures.  With  such  ideal  models 
before  them,  and  conceiving  themselves  continually  acting  under  th» 
eye  of  such  spectators  and  judges,  they  felt  a  real  elevation ;  their 
eloquence  became  more  impassioned,  their  patriotism  inflamed,  and 
their  courage  exalted. 

Revelation,  by  displaying  the  true  charact^  of  God,  aflfords  a  pure 
and  perfect  standard  of  virtue;  heathenism,  one  in  many  respects 
defective  and  vicious ;  the  fashionable  skepticism  of  tli^  present  day, 

*  It  is  wortliyorobtervBtion,  tbat  Um  elegant  and  philosophic  Xenopbon,  in  delineating  the  modd 
of  a  perftet  oriMi  hi  the  character  of  Cyrus,  introduces  a  Mede  who  bad  flmned  an  unnatural  pa** 
ftlon  for  his  hero|  tnd  relates  the  incident  hi  a  lirely,  ftstive  humour,  without  being  in  the  least 
conscious  of  any  fandaUcacy  attached  to  ii.  What  must  be  the  state  or  manners  in  a  country  where 
a  eircumetance  of  this  kind,  Ibigned,  no  doubt,  by  way  of  ornament,  finds  a  plaeie  in  such  a  work? 
—Cyri  InHii.  lib.  t 

**Drinde  nobis,  qui,  amcedtnti^ujt  pkilotnpku  anhqui$,  adoleaoentnUt  delectamor,  etlam  Titla 
a«pe  jacunda  sont."— Cicgre  Dc  Nat.  Dei,  Ub.  L 

t  " ifintfiM)  non  fro$tat/ctmina  frmptor— Jcv. 

The  fmpuriUes  practteed  in  the  wvnMp  of  Ms,  an  Egyptian  deity,  rose  to  such  a  height  la  Hit  ratip 
or  TlbeciiiB,  that  that  prafllfata  prtaea  thooght  fit  to  prohibit  her  worship,  and  at  the  aant  tUas 
inflicted  on  iMf  prtawa  Uta  pwnirtw— ><f  cWMlflKloo.-J'oeiyiL  Amtif,  Auiaie.  Mb.  tiUL 
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which  ezdude9  the  belief  of  all  superior  powers,  affords  no  standard 
at  all.  Human'  nature  knows  nothing  better  or  higher  than  itself. 
Alt  abore  and  aFonnd  it  being  shrouded  in  darkness,  and  the  jHMpetf 
confined  to  the  tame  realities  of  life,  virtue  has  no  room  upwards  to 
expand ;  nor  are  any  excursions  permitted  into  that  unseen  world,  the 
true  element  oINhe  great  and  good,  by  which  it  is  fortified  with  mo- 
tives equally  calculated  to  satisfy  the  reason,  to  delight  the  fancy,  and 
lo  impress  the  heart 

2.  Modem  infidelity  not  only  tends  to  corrupt  the  moral  taste,  it 
also  promotes  the  growth  of  those  vices  which  are  the  most  hostile 
to  social  happiness.  Of  all  the  vices  incident  to  human  nature,  the 
most  destructive  to  society  are  vanity,  ferocity,  and  unbridled  sei^ 
suality ;  and  these  are  precisely  the  vices  which  infidelity  is  calculated 
to  cherish. 

That  the  love,  fear,  and  habitual  contemplation  of  a  Being  infinitely 
exalted,  or,  in  other  words,  devotion,  is  adapted  to  promote  a  sober 
and  moderate  estimate  of  our  own  excellences,  is  incontestable  ;  nor 
is  it  less  evident  that  the  exclusion  of  such  sentiments  must  be  favour- 
able to  pride.  The  criminality  of  pride  will,  perhaps,  be  less  readily 
admitted ;  for  though  there  is  no  vice  so  opposite  to  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  yet  there  Lb  none  which,  even  in  die  Christian  world,  has, 
under  various  pretences,  been  treated  with  so  much  indulgence. 

There  is,  it  will  be  confessed,  a  delicate  sensibility  to  character,  a 
sober  desire  of  reputation,  a  wish  to  possess  the  esteem  of  the  wise 
and  good,  felt  by  the  purest  minds,  which  is  at  the  farthest  remove 
from  arrogance  or  vanity.  The  humility  of  a  noble  mind  scarcely 
dares  to  approve  of  itself,  until  it  has  secured  the  approbation  of 
others.  Very  different  is  that  restless  desire  of  distinction,  that  pas- 
sion for  theatrical  display,  which  inflames  the  heart  and  occupies  the 
whole  attention  of  vain  men.  This,  of  all  the  passions,  is  the  most 
unsocial,  avarice  itself  not  excepted.  The  reason  is  plain.  Property 
is  a  kind  of  good  which  may  be  more  easily  attained,  and  is  capable 
of  more  minute  subdivisions  than  fame.  In  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  men 
are  led  by  an  attention  to  their  own  interest  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
each  other ;  their  advantages  are  reciprocal ;  the  benefits  which  each 
is  anxious  to  acquire  for  himself  he  reaps  in  the  greatest  abundance 
from  the  union  and  conjunction  of  society.  The  pursuits  of  vanity 
are  quite  contrary.  The  portion  of  time  and  attention  mankind  are 
willing  to  spare  from  their  avocations  and  pleasiu'es  to  devote  to  &e 
admiration  of  each  other  is  so  small,  that  every  successful  adventurer 
is  felt  to  have  impaired  the  common  stock.  The  success  of  one  is  the 
disappointment  of  multitudes.  For  though  there  be  many  rich,  many 
virtuous,  many  wise  men,  fame  must  necessarily  be  the  portion  of  but 
few.  Hence  every  vain  man,  every  man  in  whom  vanity  is  the  ruUng 
passion,  regarding  his  rival  as  his  enemy,  is  strongly  tempted  to  rejoice 
in  his  miscarriage,  and  repine  at  his  success. 

Besides,  a^  the  passions  are  seldom  seen  in  a  simple,  unmixed 
state,  so  vanity,  when  it  succeeds,  degenerates  into  arrogance ;  when 
it  is  disappointed  (and  it  is  oflen  disappointed),  it  is  exasperated  into 
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malignity,  and  corrupted  into  envy.     In  this  stage  the  vain  man  com- 
mences a  detennined  misanthropist      He   detests   that  excellence 
IfMihi  he  cannot  reach.     He  detests  his  species,  and  longs, to  beT      ' 
llfienged  for  the  mipardonable  injustice  he  has  sustained  in  tlieiir  in-  . 
Mnsibility  to  his  merits.     He  lives  upon  the  calamities  of  the  world ; 
the  vices  and  miseries  of  men  are  his  element  and  k&  food.     Virtues* 
talents,  and  genius  are  his  natural  enemies,  which  he  persecutes  with 
instinctive  eagerness  and  unrelenting  hostility.     There  are  who  doubl) 
the  existence  of  such  a  disposition ;  but  it  certainly  issues  out  of  the     . 
dregs  of  disappointed  vanity :  a  disease  which  taints  and  vitiates  the 
whole  character  wherever  it  prevails.     It  forms  the  heart  to  such  a 
profound  indifference  to  the  welfare  of  others,  that,  whatever  appear-  '■ 

Ances  he  may  assume,  or  however  wide  the  circle  of  his  seeming 
virtues  may  extend,  you  will  infallibly  find  the  vain  man  is  his  own 
centre.  Attentive  only  to  himself,  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of 
his  own  perfections,  instead  of  feeling  tenderness  for  his  fellow-crea- 
tures as  members  of  the  same  family,  as  beings  with  whom  he  is 
appointed  to  act,  to  suffer,  and  to  sympathize, — ^he  considers  life  as  a 
stage  on  which  he  is  perfurming  a  part,  and  mankind  in  no  other  light 
than  spectators.  Whether  he  smiles  or  frowns,  whether  his  path  is 
adorned  with  the  rays  of  beneficence,  or  his  steps  are  died  in  blood, 
an  attention  to  self  is  the  spring  of  every  movement,  and  the  motive 
to  which  every  action  is  referred. 

His  apparent  good  qualities  lose  all  their  worth,  by  losing  all  that  is 
simple,  genuine,  and  natural :  they  are  even  pressed  into  the  service 
of  vanity,  and  become  the  means  of  enlarging  its  power.  The  truly 
good  man  is  jealous  over  himself  lest  the  notoriety  of  his  best  actions, 
by  blending  itself  with  their  motive,  should  diminish  their  value ; 
the  vain  man  performs  the  same  actions  for  the  sake  of  that  notoriety. 
The  good  man  quietly  discharges  his  duty,  and  shuns  ostentation ;  the 
vain  man  considers  every  good  deed  lost  that  is  not  publicly  displayed. 
The  one  is  intent  upon  realities,  the  other  upon  semblances  :  the  one 
aims  to  be  virtuous,  the  other  to  appear  so. 

Nor  is  a  mind  inflated  with  vanity  more  disqualified  for  right 
action  than  just  speculation,  or  better  diisposed  to  the  pursuit  of  truth 
than  the  practice  of  virtue.  To  such  a  mind  the  simplicity  of  troth  is 
disgusting.  Careless  of  the  improvement  of  mankind,  and  intent  only 
upon  astonishing  with  the  appearance  of  novelty,  the  glare  of  paradox 
will  be  preferred  to  the  light  of  truth ;  opinions  will  be  embraced,  not 
because  they  are  j^ust,  but  because  they  are  new :  the  more  flagitious, 
the  more  subversive  of  morals,  the  m6re  alarming  to  the  wise  and. 
good,  the  more  welcome  to  men  who  estimate  their  literary  powers 
by  the  mischief  they  produce,  and  who  consider  the  anxiety  and  terror 
they  impress  as  the  measure  of  their  renown.  Truth  is  simple  and 
uniform,  while  error  may  be  infinitely  varied :  and  as  it  is  one  thing 
to  start  paradoxes,  and  another  to  make  discoveries,  we  need  the  less 
wonder  at  the  prodigious  increase  of  modem  philosophers. 

We  have  been  so  much  accustomed  to  consider  extravagant  self- 
estimation  merely  as  a  ridiculous  quality,  that  many  will  be  surprised 
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to  find  it  treated  as  a  vice  prtenant  with  serious  mischief  to  soeiety. 
Bu(  to  form  a  judgment  of  its  mfluence  on  the  manners  and  iMppibeBS 
of  a  nation,  it  is  necessary  only  to  look  at  its  effects  in  a  famiy ;  for 
bodies  of  men  are  only  collections  of  individuals,  and  the  greatest 
nation  is  nothing  more  than  an  aggregate  of  a  immber  of  families. 
Conceive  of  a  domestic  circle,  in  which  each  member  is  elate^  with  m 
most  extravags^t  opinion  of  himself,  and  a  proportionable  contempt  of 
every  other ;  is  full  of  little  contrivances  to  catch  applause,  and  when- 
ever he  is  not  praised  is  sullen  and  disappointed.  What  a  picture  of 
disunion,  disgust,  and  animosity  would  such  a  family  present !  How 
utterly  would  domestic  affection  be  extinguished,  and  all  the  purposes 
tf .  *  of  domestic  society  be  defeated !  The  general  prevalence  of  such 
Appositions  must  be  accompanied  bf  an  eq^al  proportion  of  general 
misery.  The  tendency  of  pride  to  produoe  strife  and  hatred  is  suffi- 
ciently apparent  from  the  pains  men  have  b«en  at  to  construct  a  sys- 
tem of  politeness,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  sort  of  mimic  humility, 
in  which  the  sentiments  of  an  offensive  self-estimation  are  so  far 
disguised  and  suppressed  as  to  make  them  compatible  with  the  spirit 
of  society ;  such  a  mode  of  behaviour  as  would  naturally  result  from 
an  attention  to  the  apostolic  injunction  :  Let  nothing  be  done  through 
strife  or  vainglory ;  but,  in  lowliness  of  mind^  let  each  esteem  other 
better  than  themselves.  But  if  the  semblance  be  of  such  importance, 
how  much  more  useful  the  reality !  If  the  mere  garb  of  humility  be 
of  such  indispensable  necessity  that  without  it  society  could  not  tubsist, 
how  much  better  still  would  the  harmony  of  the  world  be  pMerved, 
were  the  condescension,  deference,  and  respect  so  studiously  diqilayed 
a  true  pictiure  of  the  heart ! 

The  same  restless  and  eager  vanity  which  disturbs  a  family,  when 
it  is  permitted  in  a  great  national  crisis  to  mingle  with  political  affairs, 
distracts  a  kingdom ;  infusing  into  those  intrusted  with  the  enaction 
of  laws  a  spirit  of  rash  innovation  and  daring  empiricism,  a  disdain 
of  die  established  usages  of  mankind,  a  foolish  desire  to  dazzle  the 
world  with  new  and  untried  systems  of  policy,  in  which  the  precedents 
of  antiquity  and  the  experience  of  ages  are  only  conatilted  to  be  trod- 
den under  foot ;  and  into  the  executive  department  of  government,  a 
fierce  contention  for  pre-eminence,  an  incessant  struggle  to  supplant 
and  destroy,  with  a^propensity  to  calumny  and  suspicion,  proscription 
and  massacre. 

"  Werilall  suffer  the  most  eventful  season  ever  witnessed  in  the  affairs 
of  men  to  pass  over  our  heads  to  very  little  purpose,  if  we  fail  to  learn 
from  it  some  awfiil  lessons  on  the  nature  and  progress  of  the  passions. 
The  true  light  in  which  the  French  revolution  ought  to  be  contem- 
plated is  that  of  a  grand  experiment  on  human  nature.  Among  the 
various  passions  which  that  revolution  has  so  strikingly  displayed, 
none  is  more  conspicuous  than  vanity ;  nor  is  it  less  difficult,  without 
adverting  to  the  national  character  of  the  people,  to  account  for  its 
extraordmary  predominance.  Political  power,  the  most  seducing  ob- 
ject of  ambition,  never  before  circulated  through  so  many  hands ;  the 
prospect  of  possessing  it  was  never  before  presented  to  Bo  many 
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mindl.  Muliitudes,  who,  by  their  birth  and  education,  and  not  unTre- 
quently  by  their  talents,  Heemed  destined  to  perpetual  obscurity,  were 
by  the  alternate  rise  and  fall  of  parties  elevated  into  distinction,  and 
shared  in  the  Atnclions  of  government.  The  short-lived  forms  of 
power  and  office  glided  with  such  rapidity  through  successive  ranks 
of  degradation,  from  the  conn  to  ihe  very  dregs  of  the  populace,  that 
ihey  seemed  rather  to  solicit  acceptance  than  lo  be  a  prize  contended 
tor.*  Yet,  as  it  was  still  impossible  for  all  to  possess  authority,  though 
none  were  willing  to  obey,  a  general  impatience  to  break  the  ranks 
and  rush  into  the  foremost  ground  maddened  and  infuriated  the  nation, 
and  overwhelmed  law,  order,  and  civilization,  with  the  violence  of  a 
torrent. 

If  such  be  the  mischiefs  both  in  public  and  private  life  resulting 
from  an  excessive  self-eBiimation,  it  remains  next  to  be  considered 
whether  Providence  haa  supplied  any  medicine  to  correct  it ;  for  as 
the  reflection  on  excellences,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  is  always 
attended  with  pleuaure  to  the  possessor,  it  is  a  disease  deeply  seated 
in  our  nature- 
Suppose  there  were  a  great  and  glorious  Being  always  present  with 
us,  who  had  given  us  existence,  with  numberless  other  blessbgs,  and 
on  whom  we  depended  each  instant,  as  well  for  every  present  enjoy- 
ment as  for  every  future  good ;  suppose,  again,  we  had  incurred  the 
Just  displeasure  of  such  a  Being  by  iugmtitude  and  disobedience,  yet 
that  in  great  mercy  he  had  not  cast  us  off,  but  had  assured  us  he  was 
willing  lo  pardon  and  restore  us  on  our  humble  entreaty  and  sincere 
repentance  ;  say,  would  not  an  habitual  sense  of  the  presence  of  this 
Being,  self-reproach  for  having  displeased  him,  and  an  anxiety  to  re- 
cover his  favour,  be  the  most  effectual  antidote  lo  pride  1  But  such 
are  the  leading  discoveries  made  by  the  Christian  revelation,  and  such 
the  dispositions  which  a  practical  belief  of  it  inspires. 

Humility  is  the  first  fruit  of  reUgion.  In  the  mouth  of  our  Lord 
there  is  no  maxim  so  frequent  as  the  following :  Whosoever  exalieih 
himself  shall  he  abased,  and  he  that  humhleth  himself  shall  be  exalled. 
Religion,  and  that  alone,  teaches  absolute  humility ;  by  which  1  mean 
a  sense  of  otir  absolute  nothingness  in  the  view  of  infinite  greatness 
and  excellence.  That  sense  of  inferiority  which  results  from  the 
comparison  of  men  with  each  other  is  often  an  unwelcome  sentiment 
forced  upon  the  mind,  wliich  may  rather  imbitlcr  the  temper  than 
sol\en  ii :  that  wliich  devotion  impresses  is  soothing  and  delig^itful. 
The  devout  man  loves  to  lie  low  at  the  footstool  of  his  Creator, 
because  it  is  then  he  attains  the  most  lively  perceptions  of  the  divine 
excellence,  and  the  most  tranquil  confidence  in  the  divine  favour.  In 
so  august  a  presence  he  sees  all  distinctions  lost,  and  all  beings  re- 
duced to  the  same  level.  He  looks  at  his  superiore  without  envy,  and 
his  inferiors  without  contempt:  and  when  from  this  elevation  he 
descends  lo  mix  in  (ociety,  the  conviction  of  superiority  which  must 
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in  many  instances  be  felt  is  a  calm  inferenob  tf  the  understandings 
and  no  longer  a  busy,  importunate  passion  of  &e  heart  ,^ 

The  wicked  (says  the  rsalmist)  ihrougk  the  pride  of  thatf  ecurU^ 
TUtnce,  wUl  not  seek  after  Ood :  God  is  not  in  all  their  thoughti.  When 
we  consider  the  incredible  vanity  of  the  atheistical  sect,  together  with 
the  settled  malignity  and  unrelenting  rancour  with  which  they  pursue 
every  vestige  of  religion,  is  it  uncandid  to  suppose  that  its  humbling 
tendency  is  one  principal  cause  of  their  enmity ;  that  they  are  eager 
to  displace  a  Deity  from  the  minds  of  men,  that  they  may  occupy  the 
void ;  to  crumble  the  throne  of  the  Eternal  into  dust,  that  they  may 
elevate  themselves  on  its  ruins ;  and  that,  as  their  licentiousness  is 
impatient  of  restraint,  so  their  pride  disdains  a  superior  ? 

We  mentioned  a  ferocity  of  character  as  one  effect  of  skeptical 
impiety.  It  is  an  inconvenience  attending  a  controversy  with  those 
with  whom  we  have  few  principles  in  common,  that  we  are  often  in 
danger  of  reasoning  inconclusively,  for  the  want  of  its  being  clearly 
known  and  settled  what  our  opponents  admit,  and  what  they  deny. 
The  persons,  for  example,  with  whom  we  are  at  present  eiigaged 
have  discarded  humility  and  modesty  from  the  catalogue  of  virtues ; 
on  which  account  we  have  employed  the  more  time  in  evincing  their 
importance :  but  whatever  may  be  thought  of  humility  as  a  virtue^  it 
surely  will  not  be  denied  that  inhumanity  is  a  most  detestable  vice  ;  a 
vice,  however,  which  skepticism  has  a  most  powerftil  tendency  to 
inflame. 

As  we  liave  already  shown  that  pride  hardens  the  heart,  and  tliai 
religion  is  the  only  effectual  antidote,  the  connexion  between  imli- 
gion  and  inhumanity  is  in  this  view  obvious.  But  there  is  anoftor 
Hght  in  which  this  part  of  the  subject  may  be  viewed,  in  my  hainbla 
opinion,  much  more  important,  though  seldom  adverted  to.  The  sup- 
position that  man  is  a  moral  and  accountable  being,  destined  to  survive 
the  stroke  of  death,  and  to  live  in  a  future  world  in  a  never-ending 
state  of  happiness  or  misery,  makes  him  a  creature  of  incomparably 
more  consequence  than  the  opposite  supposition.  When  w^  consider 
him  as  placed  here  by  an  Almighty  Ruler  in  a  state  of  probatbn,  and 
that  the  present  life  is  his  period  of  trial,  the  first  link  in  a  vast  and 
interminable  chain  which  stretches  into  eternity,  he  assumes  a  digni- 
fied character  in  our  eyes.  Every  thing  which  relates  to  him  becomes 
interesting ;  and  to  trifle  with  his  happiness  is  felt  to  be  the  most 
unpardonable  levity.  If  such  be  the  destination  of  man,  it  is  evident 
that  in  the  qualities  which  fit  him  for  it  his  principal  dignity  consists : 
his  moral  greatness  is  his  true  greatness.  Let  the  skeptical  principles 
be  admitted,  which  represent  him,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  offspring  of 
chance,  connected  with  no  superior  power,  and  sinking  into  annihila- 
tion at  death,  and  he  is  a  contemptible  creature,  whose  existence  and 
happiness  are  insignificant.  The  characteristic  difference  is  lost 
between  him  and  the  brute  creation,  from  winch  he  is  no  longer  dis- 
tinguished, except  by  the  vividness  and  multiplicity  of  his  perceptions. 

If  we  reflect  on  that  part  of  our  nature  which  disposes  us  to  hu- 
manity, we  shall  find,  that  where  we  have  no  particular  attachment 
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onr  gjrttqpathy  with  ^e  sufierings  and  concern  for  the  destruction  of 
sentitive  beings  are  in  jiroportion  to  their  apposed  importance  in  the 
general  acale ;  or,  in  otnefr  words,  to  their  sttpposed  capacity  of  enjoy- 
ment We  feel,  for  example,  much  more  at  witnessing  the  destruction 
of  a  man  than  of  an  inferior  animal,  because  we  consider  it  as  involy- 
ing  the  extinction  of  a  much  greater  sum  of  happiness.  For  the  same 
reason  he  who  would  shudder  at  the  slaughter  of  a  large  animal  will 
see  a  thousand  insects  perish  without  a  pang.  Our  sympathy  with 
the  calamities  of  our  fellow-creatures  is  adjusted  to  the  same  propor- 
tions ;  for  we  feel  more  powerfully  afiected  with  the  distresses  of 
fallen  greatness  than  with  equal  or  greater  distresses  sustained  by 
persons  of  inferior  rank ;  because,  having  been  accustomed  to  asso- 
ciate with  an  elevated  station  the  idea  of  superior  happiness,  the  loss 
appears  the  greater,  and  the  wreck  more  extensive.  But  the  dispro- 
portion in  importance  between  man  and  the  meanest  insect  is  not  so 
great  as  that  which  subsists  between  man  considered  as  mortal  and  as 
immartal;  that  is,  between  man  as  he  is  represented  by  the  system  6{ 
skepticism,  and  that  of  divine  revelation:  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
meanest  insect  bears  some  proportion,  though  a  very  small  one,  to  the 
present  happiness  of  man ;  but  the  happiness  of  time  bears  none  at 
all  to  that  of  eternity.  The  skepticsd  system,  therefore,  sinks  the 
importance  of  human  existence  to  an  inconceivable  degree. 

From  these  principles  results  the  following  important  inference — 
that  to  extinguish  human  life  by  the  hand  of  violence  must  be  quite  a 
diitfiBrent  thing  in  the  eyes  of  a  skeptic  from  what  it  is  in  those  of  a 
Cllfistiai).  With  the  skeptic  it  is  nothing  more  than  diverting  the 
cotfae  of  a  little  red  fluid,  called  blood ;  it  is  merely  lessening  the 
nianbtr  by  one  of  many  millions  of  fugitive  contemptible  creatures. 
The  Christian  sees  in  the  same  event  an  accountable  being  cut  off 
from  a  state  of  probation,  and  hurried,  perhaps  unprepared,  into  the 
presence  of  his  Judge,  to  hear  that  final,  that  irrevocable  sentence, 
which  is  to  fix  him  for  ever  in  an  unalterable  condition  of  felicity  or 
wo.  The  former  perceives  in  death  nothing  but  its  physical  circum- 
stances; the  latter  is  impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  its  moral  con- 
sequences. It  is  the  moral  relation  which  man  is  supposed  to  bear 
to  a  superior  power,  the  awful  idea  of  accountability,  the  influence 
which  lus  present  dispositions  and  actions  are  conceived  to  have  upon 
his  eternal  destiny,  more  than  any  superiority  of  intellectual  powers 
abstracted  from  these  considerations,  which  invest  him  with  such  mys- 
terious grandeur,  and  constitute  the  firmest  guard  on  the  sanctuary  of 
human  life.  This  reasoning,  it  is  true,  serves  more  immediately  to 
show  how  the  disbelief  of  a  fiiture  state  endangers  the  security  of  life/ ; 
but  though  this  be  its  direct  consequence,  it  extends  by  analogy  much 
further,  since  he  who  has  learned  to  sport  with  the  lives  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  will  feel  but  little  solicitude  for  their  welfare  in  any  other 
instance ;  but,  as  the  greater  includes  the  less,  will  easily  pass  firom 
this  to  all  the  inferior  gradations  of  barbarity. 

As  the  advantage  of  the  armed  over  the  unarmed  is  not  seen  till  the 
moment  of  attack,  so  in  that  tranquil  state  of  society  in  which  law  and 
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order  maintain  their  ascendency,  it  is  not  perceived,  perhaps  not  even 
suspected,  to  w{iat  an  alarming  degree  the  principles  of  modem  infi- 
delity leave  us  naked  and  defenceless.  But  let  the  state  be  convulsed, 
let  the  mounds  of  regular  authority  be  once  overflowed,  and'  the  still 
small  voice  of  law  drowned  in  the  tempest  of  popular  fury  (events 
which  recent  experience  shows  to  be  possible),  it  will  then  be  seen 
that  atheism  is  a  school  of  ferocity ;  and  that,  having  taught  its  disci- 
ples to  consider  mankind  as  little  better  than  a  nest  of  ins  sett,  they 
will  be  prepared  in  the  fierce  conflicts  of  party  to  trample  upon  them 
without  pity,  and  extinguish  them  without  remorse.  | 

It  was  late*  before  the  atheistt  of  Epicurus  gained  footing  at  Rome ; 
but  its  prevalence  was  soon  followed  by  such  scenes  of  proscription, 
confiscation,  and  blood,  as  were  then  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
the  world ;  from  which  the  republic  being  never  aUe  to  recover  itself, 
after  many  unsuccessful  struggles,  exchanged  liberty  for  repose,  by 
submission  to  absolute  power.  Such  were  the  efiects  of  atheism  at 
Rome.  An  attempt  has  been  recently  made  to  establish  a  similar 
system  in  France,  the  consequences  of  which  are  too  well  \auhm  to 
render  it  requisite  for  me  to  shock  your  feelings  by  a  recitaL  Th# 
only  doubt  that  can  arise  is,  whether  the  barbarities  which  have  stained 
the  revolution  in  that  unhappy  country  are  justly  chai!||Mile  on  the 
prevalence  of  atheism.  Let  those  who  doubt  of  this  reeoQeet  that  the 
men  who,  by  their  activity  and  talents,  prepared  the  minds  of  the 
people  ibr  that  great  change — VoUairCy  lyAUmbert^  Diderot^  RouS' 
seauy  and  others — ^were  avowed  .eiSimies  of  revelation ;  that  in  all  their 
writings  the  diffusion  of  skepticism  and  revolutionary  principles  went 
hand  in  hand ;  that  the  fury  of  the  most  sanguinary  parties  was  espe- 
'  cially  pointed  against  the  Christian  priesthood  and  religious  institu- 
tions, without  once  pretending,  like  other  persecutors,  to  execute  the 
vengeance  of  Grod  (whose  name  they  never  mentioned)  upon  his  ene- 
mies ;  that  their  atrocities  were  committed  with  a  wanton  levity  and 
brutal  merriment ;  that  the  reign  of  atheism  was  avowedly  and  ex- 
pressly the  reign  of  terror ;  that  in  the  full  madness  of  their  ,e veer,  in 
the  highest  dimax  of  their  horrors,  they  shut  up  the  temples  of  God, 
abolished  his  worship,  and  proclaimed  death  to  be  an  eternal  sleep ; 
as  if  by  pointing  to  the  silence  of  the  sepulchre,  and  the  sleq^  of  Uie 
dead,  these  ferocious  barbarians  meant  to  apologize  for  leaving  neither 
sleep,  quiet,  nor  repose  to  the  living. 

As  ^e  heathens  fabled  that  Mmerva  issued  full  armed  from  the 
head  of  Jupiter,  so  no  sooner  were  the  speculations  of  atheistical  phi- 
losophy matured,  than  they  gave  birth  to  a  (ibt9chy  which  converted 
th#  most  polished  people  in  Europe  into  a  horde  of  assassins ;  the 
seat  of  voluptuous  refinement,  of  pleasure,  and  of  arts,  into  a  theatre 
of  blood. 

Having  already  shown  that  the  principles  0  infidelity  facilits^  the 
commission  of  crimes,  by  removing  the  res^wus  of  fear ;  and  that 
they  foster  the  arrogance  of  the  individual,  while  they  inculcate  the 

*  "Neque  «iiai  Mienflnr  Us  qui  hae  nuptr  diaMrere  copenint,  cum  eqqpQirfliSi  itaiiiil  aiiiiai 
taiaira  ■tqw  oouliavtt  dit6il''--^CliMro  ito  .iinidlia. 
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most  despicable  opinion  of  the  species ;  ihe  inevitable  result  is,  iliat 
a  haughty  self-confidence,  a  contempt  of  mankind,  together  with  a 
daring  defiance  of  religious  restraints,  are  the  natural  ingredients  of 
the  atheistical  character ;  nor  is  it  leas  evident  thai  these  are,  of  all 
others,  the  dispositions  which  most  forcibly  stimulate  to  violence  and 
cruelty. 

Settle  it  therefore  in  your  minds,  as  a  maxim  never  to  be  effaced  or 
furgottsn,  that  atheism  is  an  inhuman,  bloody,  ferocious  system,  equally 
hostile  to  every  useful  restraint  and  to  every  virtuous  aifection  ;  that, 
leaving  nothing  above  us  to  excite  awe,  nor  round  us  to  awaken  ten- 
derness, it  wages  war  with  heaven  and  with  earth :  its  first  object  is 
to  dethrone  God,  its  next  to  destroy  man.* 

There  is  a  thirtl  vice,  not  less  destructive  to  society  than  either  of 
those  which  have  been  already  mentioned,  to  which  the  system  of 
modem  infidelity  is  favourable ;  that  is,  unbridled  sensuality,  the  licen- 
tious and  unrestrained  indulgence  of  those  passions  which  are  essen- 
tial to  the  continuation  of  the  species.  The  magnitude  of  these  pas- 
ttonSi  and  their  supreme  importance  to  the  existence  as  well  as  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  society,  have  rendered  it  one  of  the  first  objects 
of  solicitude  with  every  wise  legislator  to  restrain  them  by  such  laws, 
and  to  confine  iheir  indulgence  within  such  limits,  aa  shall  best  pro- 
mote the  great  ends  for  which  they  were  implanted. 

The  benevolence  and  wisdom  of  the  Author  of  Cliristianity  are 
eminently  conspicuous  in  the  laws  he  has  enacted  on  this  branch  of 
morals ;  for,  while  he  aulhoriies  marriage,  he  restrains  the  vagrancy 
and  caprice  of  the  passions,  by  forbidding  polygamy  and  divorce ;  and, 
well  knowing  that  olTences  against  the  laws  of  chastity  usually  spring 
from  an  ill-regulated  imagination,  he  inculcates  purity  of  heart. 
Among  innumerable  benefits  which  the  world  baa  derived  from  the 
Christian  religion,  a  superior  refinement  in  the  sexual  sentiments,  a 
more  equal  and  respectful  treatment  of  women,  greater  dignity  and 
permanence  conferred  on  the  institution  of  marriage,  are  not  the  least 
consiilerable ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  purest  affections  and  the 
most  sacred  duties  are  graDed  on  the  stock  of  the  strongest  inaiincts. 

The  aim  of  all  the  leading  champions  of  infidelity  ia  to  rob  mankind 
of  these  benefits,  and  throw  them  back  into  a  state  of  gross  and  brutal 
sensuality.  In  this  spirit,  Mr.  IIi'me  represents  the  private  conduct  of 
the  prolligate  Charles,  whose  debaucheries  polluted  the  age,  as  a 
just  subject  of  panegyric.  A  disciple  in  the  same  school  has  lately 
had  the  unblushing  eflrontery  to  stigmatize  marriage  as  the  worst  of  all 
monopolies  ;  and,  in  a  narrative  of  his  licentious  amours,  to  make  a 
formal  apology  for  departing  from  his  principles,  by  submitting  to  its 
reslrainls.  The  popular  productions  on  the  Continent  which  issue  from 
the  atheistical  school  are  incessantly  directed  to  the  same  purpose. 

Under  every  possible  aspect  in  which  infidelity  can  be  viewed,  1 
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enends  ihe  dominion  of  sensuality :  it  repeals  and  abrogates  every 
law  by  which  divine  revelation  has,  under  Buch  awful  auncUons,  re- 
strained ilie  indulgence  of  the  passions.  The  disbelief  of  a  supreme, 
omniacient  Being,  which  it  iaculeates,  releases  its  disciples  from  an 
attention  to  tlie  heart,  from  every  care  but  the  preservation  of  outward 
decorum ;  and  the  exclusion  of  the  devout  alteciions  and  an  unseen 
world  leaves  the  inind  inunersed  in  visible,  seosible  objects. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  pleasures, — corporeal  and  mental.  Though 
we  are  indebted  to  ihe  senses  for  nil  our  perceptions  originally,  yel 
those  which  are  at  the  farthest  remove  from  their  immediate  impres- 
»ions  confer  the  most  elevation  on  the  chancter,  since  in  proportion  as 
they  are  multiplied  and  augmented,  the  slavish  subjection  to  the  senses 
is  subdued.  Hence  the  true  and  only  antidote  to  debasing  sensuality 
is  the  possession  of  a  fimd  of  that  kind  of  enjoyment  which  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  corporeal  appetites.  Inferior  in  the  perfe<:tion  of 
several  of  his  senses  to  different  parts  of  the  brute  creation,  the  supe- 
riority of  man  over  them  all  consists  in  his  superior  power  of  multiply- 
ing by  new  combinations  his  mental  perceptions,  and  thereby  of 
creating  to  himself  resources  of  happiness  separate  from  external 
sensation.  In  the  scale  of  enjoyment,  at  the  tirst  remove  from  sense 
are  the  pleasures  of  reason  and  society;  at  the  next  are  the  pleasures 
of  devotion  and  religion.  The  former,  though  totally  distinct  from 
those  of  sense,  are  yet  less  perfectly  adapted  to  mouerdte  their  ex- 
cesses than  the  last,  as  they  are  in  a  great  measure  conversant  with 
visible  and  sensible  objects. — The  religious  affections  and  sentiments 
are,  in  fact,  and  were  intended  to  be,  ihe^Dperajifafoni'si  of  sensuality, 
— the  great  deliverer  from  the  thraldom  of  the  appetites,  by  opening 
a  Bpintual  world,  and  inspiring  hopes  and  fears,  and  consolations  and 

S's,  which  bear  no  relation  to  the  material  and  sensible  universe. 
e  criminal  indulgence  of  sensual  passions  admits  but  of  two  modes 
of  prevention ;  the  establishment  of  such  laws  and  maxims  in  society 
as  shall  render  lewd  profligacy  impracticable  or  infamous,  or  the  infu- 
sion of  siicb  principles  and  habits  as  shall  render  it  distastefid.  Hu- 
man legislatures  have  encountered  the  disease  in  tne  lirst,  the  truths 
and  sanctions  of  revealed  rehgion  in  the  last  of  these  methods :  to 
both  of  which  the  advocates  of  modem  infidehty  are  equally  hostile. 

So  much  has  been  said  by  many  able  writers  to  eviface  the  incon- 
ceivable benefit  of  the  marriage  institution,  that  to  hear  it  seriously 
attacked  by  men  who  style  themselves  pliilosophers,  at  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  must  awaken  indignation  and  surprise.  The 
object  of  this  discourse  leads  us  to  direct  our  attention  particularly  to 
the  influence  of  this  institution  on  the  civilisaiion  of  the  world. 

From  the  records  of  revelation  we  learn  that  marriage,  or  the  per- 
Toanent  union  of  the  sexes,  wna  ordained  by  God,  and  existed,  under 
different  modifications,  in  the  early  infancy  of  mankind,  without  which 
they  could  never  have  emerged  from  barbarism.  For,  conceive  only 
what  eternal  discord,  jealousy,  and  violence  woidd  ensue,  wore  the 
objects  of  the  lendcrest  aJfectians  secured  to  their  possessor  by  no  law 
or  tie  of  moral  obligation :  were  domestic  enjoyments  disnirbed  by 
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■,  and  hceniiousneas  inflamed  by  hope.  Who  could  find 
sufficient  tranquillity  of  mind  to  enable  him  to  plan  or  execute  any 
continued  scheme  of  action,  or  what  room  for  arts  or  sciences,  or  reli- 
gion, or  virtue,  in  that  stale  in  which  the  ehief  earthly  happiness  was 
exposed  to  every  lawless  invader;  where  one  was  racked  with  an 
incessant  anxiety  to  keep  what  the  other  was  equally  eager  to  acquire  ? 
It  ia  not  probable  in  itself,  independent  of  the  light  of  scripture,  that 
the  benevolent  Author  of  ihe  human  race  ever  placed  them  in  so 
wretched  a  condition  at  first :  it  is  certain  they  could  not  remain  in  it 
long  without  being  exterminated.  Marriage,  by  shutting  out  these 
evils,  and  enabling  every  man  to  rest  secure  in  his  enjoyments,  is  the 
great  civilizer  of  the  world  :  with  this  security  the  roind  is  at  liberty 
to  expand  In  generous  atTeciions,  and  has  leisure  to  look  abroad,  and 
engage  in  the  pursuits  of  knowledge,  science,  and  virtue. 

Nor  is  it  in  this  way  only  that  marriage  institutions  are  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  mankind.  They  are  sources  of  tenderness,  as  well  as 
the  guardians  of  peace.  Without  the  permanent  union  of  the  sexes 
there  ran  be  no  permanent  fainihes :  the  dissolution  of  nuptial  lies  in- 
volves the  dissolution  of  domestic  society.  But  domestic  society  is  the 
seminary  of  social  afiections,  the  cradle  of  sensibility,  where  the  6rst 
elements  are  acquired  of  that  tenderness  and  humanity  which  cement 
mankind  together;  and  were  they  entirely  extinguished,  the  whole 
fabric  of  social  institutions  would  be  dissolved. 

Families  are  so  many  centres  of  attraction,  which  preserve  mankind 
from  being  scattered  and  dissipated  by  the  repulsive  powers  of  selfish- 
ness. The  order  of  nature  ia  evermore  from  particulars  to  generals. 
As  in  the  operations  of  intellect  we  proceed  from  the  contemplation  of 
individuals  lo  ihe  formation  of  general  abstractions,  so  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  passions,  in  like  manner,  we  advance  from  private  to  public 
affections ;  from  the  love  of  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters,  to  thoM 
more  expanded  regards  which  embrace  the  immense  society  of  human 
kind.' 

In  order  lo  render  men  benevolent,  they  must  first  be  made  tender : 
for  benevolent  affections  are  not  the  offspring  of  reasoning ;  ihey 
result  from  that  culture  of  the  heart,  from  those  early  impressions  of 
tenderness,  gratitude,  and  sympathy,  which  the  endearments  of  do- 
mestic life  are  sure  to  supply,  and  for  the  formation  of  which  it  is  the 
best  possible  school. 

The  advocates  of  infidelity  invert  this  eternal  order  of  nature.  In- 
stead of  inculcating  the  private  affections,  as  a  discipline  by  which  the 
mind  is  prepared  for  those  of  a  more  public  nature,  they  set  them  in 
direct  opposition  to  each  other,  they  propose  to  build  general  benevo- 
lence on  the  destruction  of  individual  tenderness,  and  to  make  us  love 
the  whole  species  more  by  loving  every  particular  part  of  it  less.  In 
ptirsuit  of  this  chimerical  project,  gratitude,  humility,  conjugal,  pa- 
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rental,  and  filial  afifection,  together  with  eyery  other  social  disposition,' 
are  reprobated — ^virtue  is  limited  to  a  passionate  attachment  to  the 
general  good.  Is  it  not  natural  to  ask,  when  all  the  tenderness  of  life 
is  extinguished,  and  all  the  bands  of  society  are  untwisted,  from 
whence  this  ardent  affection  for  the  general  good  b  to  spring  ? 

When  this  savage  philosophy  has  completed  its  work,  when  it  has 
taught  its  disciple  to  look  with  perfect  indifference  on  the  offspring  of 
his  body  and  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  to  estrange  himself  from  his 
friends,  insult  his  benefactors,  and  silence  the  pleadings  of  gratitude 
and  pity ;  will  he,  by  thus  divesting  himself  of  all  that  is  human,  be 
better  prepared  ibr  the  disinterested  love  of  his  species  ?  Will  he  be- 
come a  philanthropist  only  because  he  has  ceased  to  be  a  man? 
Rather,  in  this  total  exemption  from  all  the  feelings  which  humanize 
and  soften,  in  this  chilling  frost  of  universal  indifference,  may  we  not 
be  certain  that  selfishness  unmingled  and  uncontrolled  will  assume  the 
empire  of  his  heart ;  and  that  under  pretence  of  advancing  the  general 
good,  an  object  to  which  the  fancy  may  give  innumerable  shapes,  he 
will  be  prepared  for  the  violation  of  every  duty,  and  the  perpetration 
of  every  crime?  Extended  benevolence  is  the  last  and  most  perfect 
fruit  of  the  private  affections ;  so  that  to  expect  to  reap  the  former 
from  the  extinction  of  the  latter,  is  to  oppose  the  means  to  the  end ;  is 
as  absurd  as  to  attempt  to  reach  the  summit  of  the  highest  mountain 
without  passing  through  the  intermediate  spaces,  or  to  hope  to  attain 
the  heights  of  science  by  forgetting  the  first  elements  of  knowledge. 
7*hese  absurdities  have  sprung,  however,  in  the  advocates  of  infidelity, 
from  an  ignorance  of  human  nature  sufficient  to  disgrace  even  those 
who  did  not  style  themselves  philosophers.  Presuming,  contrary  to 
the  experience  of  every  moment,  that  the  affections  are  awakened  by 
reasoning,  and  perceiving  that  the  general  good  is  an  incomparably 
greater  object  in  itself  than  the  happiness  of  any  limited  number  of 
individuals,  they  inferred  nothing  more  was  necessary  than  to  exhibit 
it  in  its  just  dimensions,  to  draw  the  affections  towards  it ;  as  though 
the  fact  of  the  superior  populousness  of  China  to  Great  Britain  needed 
but  to  be  known  to  render  us  indifferent  to  our  domestic  concerns,  and 
lead  us  to  direct  all  our  anxiety  to  the  prosperity  of  that  vast  but  re- 
mote empire. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  reason  to  awaken  new  passions,  or  open 
new  sources  of  sensibility :  but  to  direct  us  in  the  attainment  of  those 
objects  which  nature  has  already  rendered  pleasing,  or  to  determine 
among  ike  interfering  inclinations  and  passions  which  sway  the  mind, 
which  are  the  fittest  to  be  preferred. 

Is  a  regard  to  the  general  good  then,  you  will  reply,  to  be  excluded 
fix>m  the  motives  of  action  ?  Nothing  is  more  remote  from  my  inten- 
tion :  but  as  the  nature  of  this  motive  has,  in  my  opinion,  been  much 
misunderstood  by  some  good  men,  and  abused  by  others  of  a  different 
dflteription  to  the  worst  of  purposes,  permit  me  to  declare,  in  a  few 
wovdiy  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  truth  on  this  subject. 

The  welfare  of  the  whole  system  of  being  roust  be  allowed  to  be, 
milMJ^  the  object  of  all  otfaen  the  most  worthy  of  beiog  pnraued ;  so 
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that,  could  the  mind  distinedy  embrace  it,  and  discern  at  every  step 
whai  action  would  infallibly  promote  it,  we  should  be  furnished  with  a 
sure  criterion  of  right  and  wrong,  an  unerring  guide,  which  would 
supersede  the  use  and  necessity  of  all  inferior  rules,  laws,  and 
pimciples. 

But  this  being  impossible,  since  the  good  of  the  whole  \b  a  motiye  so 
loose  and  indeterminate,  and  embraces  such  an  infinity  of  relations, 
that  before  we  could  be  certain  what  action  it  prescribed,  the  season 
of  action  would  be  past ;  to  weak,  short-sighted  mortals  Providence 
has  assigned  a  sphere  of  agency  less  grand  and  extensive  indeed,  but 
better  suited  to  their  limited  powers,  by  implanting  certain  affections 
which  it  is  their  duty  to  cultivate,  and  suggesting  particular  rules  to 
which  they  are  bound  to  conform.  By  these  provisions  the  boundaries 
of  virtue  are  easily  ascertained,  at  the  same  time  that  its  ultimate  ob- 
ject, the  good  of  the  whole,  is  secured  ;  for,  since  the  happiness  of  the 
entire  system  results  from  the  happiness  of  the  several  parts,  the  affec- 
tions, which  confine  the  attention  immediately  to  the  latter,  conspire  in 
the  end  to  the  promotion  of  the  former;  as  the  labourer,  whose 
industry  is  limited  to  a  comer  of  a  large  building,  performs  his  part 
towards  rearing  the  strooUire  much  more  effectually  than  if  he  extended 
his  care  to  the  whole* 

As  the  interest,  however,  of  any  limited  number  of  persons  may  not 
only  not  contribute,  but  may  possibly  be  directly  opposed  to  the  general 
good  (the  interest  of  a  family,  for  example,  to  that  of  a  province,  or  of 
a  nation  to  that  of  the  world),  Providence  has  so  ordered  it,  that  in  a 
well-regulated  mind  there  springs  up,  as  we  have  already  seen,  besides 
particular  attachments,  an  extended  regard  to  the  species^  whose  ofiice 
is  twofold :  not  to  destroy  and  extinguish  the  more  private  affections, 
which  is  mental  parricide ;  but  first,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the 
claims  of  those  who  are  irnmediately  committed  to  our  care,  to  do  good 
to  aU  men ;  secondly,  to  exercise  a  jurisdiction  and  control  over  the 
private  affections,  so  as  to  prohibit  their  indulgence  whenever  it  would 
be  attended  with  manifest  aetriment  to  the  whole.  Thus  every  part 
of  our  nature  is  brought  into  action ;  all  the  practical  principles  of  the 
human  heart  find  an  element  to  move  in,  each  in  its  (^ff^rent  son  and 
manner  conspiring,  without  mutual  collisions,  to  maintain  the  harmony 
of  the  world  and  the  happiness  of  the  universe.* 

*  It  It  nmewluic  aiiicalar.  that  many  of  the  fluhionable  infidels  have  hit  upon  a  dufliJiinn  of 
▼litne  ivUch  perfectly  coinddea  with  that  of  certain  metaphysical  diyines  in  America,  (bat  fisrented 
and  defended  by  that  most  acnte  reaaoner,  Jonathan  Edwards.  They  both  place  virCne  exclo- 
BiTely  in  a  oassion  for  the  general  good ;  or,  aa  Mr.  Edwards  expresses  it.  love  to  being  m  geiural ; 
80  that  oar  love  la  always  to  be  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  its  object  in  the  scale  of  being, 
which  ia  liable  to  the  objectlona  I  hare  already  stated,  aa  well  aa  to  many  others  which  the  limita 
of  this  note  wlU  not  permit  me  to  enumerate.  Let  it  suiBce  to  remark.  (1.)  That  virtue,  on  these 
principles,  is  an  utter  impoaaifaility :  for  the  system  of  being,  comprehending  the  great  Supreme,  ia 
n^huU :  and,  therefoie,  to  maintain  the  proper  proportion,  the  force  of  partioular  attachment  must 


be  infinitely  less  than  tbe  passion  for  the  general  good;  but  the  limits  of  the  human  mind  are  not 
capable  of  any  emotion  ao  infinitely  diflbrant  m  degree.  (2.)  Since  our  vieuw  of  the  extent  of  the 
universe  are  c^wble  of  perpetual  enlargement,  admitting  the  aum  of  existence  is  ever  the  same,  ws 
must  return  back  at  saen  slap  to  ««t»>in&h  the  strength  of  rartlcular  aflbctiona.  or  they  will  Baeona 
disproportionate:  and  oonaeq;uently,  on  those  principles,  vicious;  so  that  the  balance  mHfttaUMi 
tinually  fiuctuatuu,  by  the  weighta  being  taken  out  of  one  acale  and  pot  into  the  odiflr.  CI.)  If 
Tirtue  conaiat  eseounxly  in  lore  to  being  in  general,  or  attachments  the  general  food^  ^J"'' 
fiimlir  iffTirHpin  wo  tn  TTTrrrjpiiriTati  nf  Tinnri,  Tuiiliit  ^  nTtiniinmlrlnni;  fortbttr^Mpmia, 


^  , 
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Before  I  close  this  lUscourse,  1  cannot  omit  to  mention  three  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  propagation  of  infidelity  by  its  present  abet- 
tera,  equally  new  and  aliirmbg. 

1.  It  is  the  first  attempi  which  has  been  ever  witnessed,  on  an 
extensive  scale,  to  estM'ish  the  principles  of  atheism ;  the  first  effort 
which  history  has  recorded  to  msannul  and  extinguish  the  belief  of 
ail  superior  powers ;  the  consequence  of  which,  should  it  succeed, 
would  be  to  place  mankind  in  a  situation  never  before  experienced, 
not  even  during  the  ages  of  pagan  darkness.  The  system  of  poly- 
theism was  as  remote  from  modem  infidelity  as  from  true  religion. 
Amid  that  rubbish  of  superstition,  the  product  of  fear,  ignorance,  and 
vice,  which  had  been  accumulating  for  ages,  some  faint  embers  of 
sacred  truth  remained  unextinguished ;  the  interposition  of  unseen 
powers  in  the  affairs  of  men  was  believed  and  revered,  the  sanctity  of 
oaths  was  maintained,  the  idea  of  revelation  and  of  tradition  as  8 
source  of  religious  knowledge  was  familiar ;  a  useful  persuasion  of 
the  existence  of  a.  future  world  was  kept  alive,  and  the  greater  gods 
were  looked  up  to  as  the  guardians  of  the  public  welfare,  the  patrons 
of  those  virtues  which  promote  the  prosperity  of  states,  and  the  aven- 
gers of  injustice,  perfidy,  and  fraud,* 
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Of  whatever  benefit  Buperaiiiion  might  Tonnerly  be  productive,  by 
the  scattered  particles  of  [ruih  which  it  contained,  these  advantages 
can  now  only  be  reaped  from  the  soil  of  true  religion ;  nor  is  there 
any  other  alternative  left  than  ihe  belief  of  Christianity,  or  absolute 
atheism.  In  the  revolutions  of  the  human  mind,  exploded  opinions  are 
often  revived ;  but  an  esploded  superstition  never  recovers  its  credit. 
The  pretension  to  divine  revelation  b  so  august  and  commanding, 
that  when  its  falsehood  b  once  discerned,  it  is  covered  with  all  the 
ignominy  of  detected  imposture  ;  il  falls  from  such  p  height  (to  change 
the  figure]  that  it  is  inevitably  crumbled  into  atoms.  Religions, 
whether  false  or  true,  are  not  creatures  of  arbitrary  institution.  After 
discrediting  (he  principles  of  pielyi  should  our  modem  freediinkcrs 
find  it  neccBBMy,  in  order  lo  restrain  ihe  excesses  of  ferocity,  lo  seek 
for  a  Bubaiiiuie  in  some  popular  superelilion,  it  will  prove  a  vain  and 
impracticable  attempt ;  they  may  recall  the  naraoa,  restore  the  altars, 
and  revive  tlie  ceremonies ;  but  to  rekindle  the  spirit  of  heathenism 
will  exceed  their  power;  because  it  is  impossible  to  enact  ignorance 
by  law,  or  to  repeal  by  legislative  authority  the  dictates  of  reason  and 
the  light  of  science. 

2.  The  efforts  of  infidels  to  diftlise  the  principles  of  infidelity  among 
the  common  people  is  another  alarming  symptom  peculiar  to  ihe 
present  time.  Hume,  Bolinobroke,  and  Gibbon  addressed  them- 
selves solely  to  the  more  polished  classes  of  the  community,  and 
would  have  thou^t  their  relined  speculations  debased  by  an  attempt 
to  enlist  disciples  from  among  the  populace.  Infidelity  has  lately 
grown  condescending ;  bred  in  the  speculations  of  a  daring  philosophy, 
immured  at  first  in  the  cloisters  of  the  learned,  and  afterward  niu-aed 
in  the  lap  of  voluptuousness  and  of  courts  ;  having  at  length  reached 
its  full  maturity,  it  boldly  ventures  to  challenge  the  suffrages  of  the 
people,  solicits  the  acqu»ntancc  of  peasants  and  mechanics,  and  seeks 
lo  draw  whole  nations  to  ila  standard. 

Il  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  ibis  new  state  of  things.  While 
bfidclity  was  rare,  it  was  employed  as  the  instrument  of  literary 
vanity ;  its  wide  dilfusion  having  disqualitied  it  for  answering  that 
purpose,  it  is  now  adopted  as  the  organ  of  political  convulsion.  Lite* 
rary  distinction  ia  confened  by  the  approbation  of  a  few ;  but  the  total 
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subversion  and  overthrow  of  society  demands  the  concurrence  of 
millions. 

3.  The  infidels  of  the  present  day  are  the  first  sophists  who  have' 
presumed  to  innovate  in  the  very  substance  of  morals.  The  disputes 
on  moral  questions  hitherto  agitated  among  philosophers  have  respected 
the  grounds  of  duty,  not  the  nature  of  duty  itself;  or  they  have  been 
merely  metaphysical,  and  related  to  the  history  of  moral  sentiments  in 
the  mind,  the  sources  and  principles  from  which  they  were  most  easily 
deduced ;  they  never  turned  on  the  quality  of  those  dispositions  and 
actions  which  were  to  be  denominated  virtuous.  In  the  firm  persua- 
sion that  the  love  and  fear  of  the  Supreme  Being,  the  sacred  observa- 
tion of  promises  and  oaths,  reverence  to  magistrates,  obedience  to 
parents,  gratitude  to  benefactors,  conjugal  fidelity,  and  parental  ten- 
derness were  primary  virtues,  and  the  chief  support  of  every  com- 
monwealth, they  were  unanimous.  The  curse  denounced  upon  such 
as  remove  ancient  landmarks,  upon  those  who  call  good  evil,  and  evil 
good,  put  light  for  darkness,  and  darkness  for  light,  who  employ  their 
faculties  to  subvert  the  eternal  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong,  and 
thus  to  poison  the  streams  of  virtue  at  their  source,  falls  with  accu- 
mulated weight  on  the  advocates  of  modem  infidelity,  and  on  them 
alone. 

Permit  me  to  close  this  discourse  with  a  few  serious  reflections. — • 
There  is  much,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  the  apostacy  of  multitudes, 
and  the  rapid  progress  of  infidelity,  to  awaken  our  fears  for  the  virtue 
of  the  rising  generation ;  but  nothing  to  shake  our  faith, — ^nothing 
which  Scripture  itself  does  not  give  us  room  to  expect.  The  features 
which  compose  the  character  of  apostates,  their  profaneness,  pre- 
sumption, lewdness,  impatience  of  subordination,  restless  appetite  for 
change,  vain  pretensions  to  freedom  and  to  emancipate  die  world, 
while  themselves  are  the  slaves  of  lust,  the  weapons  with  which  they 
attack  Christianity,  and  the  snares  they  spread  for  the  unwary,  are 
depicted  in  the  clearest  colours  by  the  pencil  of  prophecy :  Knowing 
this  first  (says  Peter),  that  there  shall  come  in  the  last  days  scoffers 
walking  after  their  own  lusts*  In  the  same  epistle  he  more  fully 
describes  the  persons  he  alludes  to ;  as  chiefly  them  which  walk  after 
the  fleshy  in  the  lust  of  uncleanness,  and  despise  government ;  presump- 
tuous are  they,  self-willed,  they  are  not  afraid  to  speak  evil  of  dignities ; 
sporting  themselves  in  their  own  deceivings,  having  eyes  full  of  adultery^ 
and  that  cannot  cease  from  sin ;  beguiling  unstable  souls :  for  when 
they  speak  great  swelling  words  if  vanity,  they  allure  through  the  lusts 
of  the  flesh,  through  much  wantonness,  those  that  were  clean  escaped 
from  them  who  live  in  error;  while  they  promise  them  liberty,  they 
themselves  are  the  servants  of  corruption.^  Of  the  same  characters 
Urii  admonishes  us  to  remember  that  they  were  foretold  as  ma^iTijKr 
uAo  should  be  in  the  last  time,  who  should  walk  after  their  own  smjfiSm 
lusts.  These  he  they  (he  adds)  who  separate  themselves  (by  apiilMFX 
sensttal,  not  having  the  Spirit.     Infidelity  is  an  evil  of  short  dfttdpfeL^ 

•t?W.lliS.  1 9  Pet.  u.  10,  Ac. 
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"/if  has  (as  a  judicious  writer  obBerves),  tio  \ndividua>  mbsistenee 
given  it  in  the  system  of  prophecy.  It  is  not  a  BEAfiT, — but  a  mere 
putrid  excrescence  of  the  papal  beast :  an  excrescence  inhick,  thovgh  it 
nay  diffuse  death  through  every  vein  of  the  body  on  ichich  it  grew,  yet 
shall  die  along  with  it."'  lis  enonnJlies  will  hasten  its  overthrow.  It 
is  impossible  thai  a  systein  which,  by  vilifying  every  virtue,  and  em- 
bracing the  patronage  of  almost  every  vice  and  crime,  wages  war  with 
all  the  order  and  civilization  of  the  world ;  which,  equal  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  nothing,  is  armed  only  with  the  energies  of  destruction, 
can  long  retain  an  ascendency.  It  is  in  no  shape  formed  for  perpe- 
tuity. Sudden  in  its  rise  and  impetuous  in  its  progress ;  it  resembles 
a  mountain-torrent,  which  is  loud,  Ulthy,  and  desolating ;  but,  being 
fed  by  no  perennial  spring,  is  soon  drained  off  and  disappears.  By 
permitting  lo  a  certain  extent  the  prevalence  of  infideUty,  Providence 
is  preparing  new  triumphs  foe  religion.  In  asserting  its  authority, 
ihe  preachers  of  the  gospel  have  hitherto  found  it  necessary  to  weigh 
the  prospects  of  immortality  against  the  interests  of  time ;  to  atrip  ihc 
world  of  its  charms,  lo  insist  on  the  deceitfulness  of  pleasure,  the 
unsatisfying  nature  of  riches,  the  emptiness  of  grandeur,  and  the 
nothingness  of  a  mere  worldly  life.  Topics  of  this  nature  will  always 
have  their  use  ;  but  it  is  not  by  such  representations  alone  that  the 
importance  of  religion  is  evinced.  The  prevalence  of  impiety  has 
armed  us  with  new  weapons  in  its  defence. 

Religion  being  primarily  intended  to  make  men  wise  unto  salvation, 
the  support  it  ministers  to  social  order,  the  stability  it  confers  oa 
government  and  laws,  is  a  subordinate  species  of  advantage  which  we 
should  have  continued  to  enjoy,  without  reflecting  on  its  cause,  but  for 
the  development  of  deistical  principles,  and  the  experiment  which  has 
been  made  of  their  effects  in  a  neighbouring  country.  It  had  been  the 
constant  boast  of  infideh,  that  their  system,  more  liberal  and  generous 
than  Christianity,  needed  but  to  be  tried  lo  produce  an  immense  acces- 
sion to  human  happiness ;  and  Christian  nations,  careless  and  supine, 
retaining  little  of  religion  but  the  profession,  and  disgusted  with  its 
restraints,  lent  a  favourable  ear  to  these  pretensions.  God  permitted 
the  trial  to  be  made.  In  one  country,  and  that  the  centre  of  Christen- 
dom, revelation  underwent  a  total  eclipse,!  whde  atheism,  performing 
on  a  darkened  theatre  its  strange  and  fearful  tragedy,  confounded  the 
first  elements  of  society,  blended  every  age,  raidi,  and  sex  in  indis- 
criminate proscription  and  massacre,  and  convidsed  all  Europe  to  its 
centre ;  that  the  imperishable  memorial  of  these  events  might  teach 
the  last  generations  of  mankind  to  cossider  religion  as  the  pillar  of  so- 
ciety, the  safeguard  of  nations,  the  parent  of  social  order,  which  alone 
has  power  lo  curb  the  fury  of  the  passions,  and  secure  lo  every  one 
his  rights ;  to  the  laborious  the  reward  of  their  industry,  to  the  lifih 
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the  enjoyment  of  their  wealth,  to  nobles  the  preservation  of  their  hon- 
ourst  and  to  princes  the  stability  of  their  throhes. 

We  might  ask  the  patrons  of  infidelity  what  fury  impels  them  to 
attemptinie  subversion  of  Christianity  ?    Is  it  that  they  have  discovered 
a  better  system  T   To  what  vittues  are  their  principles  favourable  T   Or 
\.  is  there  one  which  Christians  have  BOt  eirfl^^to  a  higher  perfection 

than  any  of  which  their  party  can  boastl '  fibMre  they  discovered  a 
more  excellent  rule  of  life,  or  a  better  hope  in-  death,  than  that  which 
the  Scriptures  suggest?  Above  all,  what  are  the  pretensions  on 
which  they  reet  their  claims  to  be  the  guides  of  mankind ;  or  which 
bfibolden  them  to  expect  we  should  trample  upon  the  experience  of 
ages,  and  abandon  a  religion  which  has  been  attested  by  a  train  of 
miracles  and  prophecies,  in  which  millions  of  our  forefathers  have 
found  a  refuge  in  every  trouble,  and  consolation  in  the  hour  of  death ; 
a  religion  which  has  been  adorned  with  the  highest  sanctity  of  charac**' 
ler  b£A  splendour  of  talents,  which  enrob  among  its  disciples  the  names 
of  Bacon,  Nkwton,  and  Locke,  the  glory  of  their  species,  and  to 
which  these  illustrious  men  were  proud  to  dedicate  the  last  and  best 
fruits  of  their  immortal  genius  ? 

If  the  question  at  issue  is  to  be  decided  by  argument,  nothing  can 
be  added  to  the  triumph  of  Christianity ;  if  by  an  appeal  to  authority, 
what  have  our  adversaries  to  oppose  to  these  great  names  ?  Where 
are  the  infidels  of  such  pure,  uncontaquniated  morals,  unshaken  probity, 
and  extended  benevolence,  that  we  iliould  be  in  danger  of  being 
seduced  into  impiety  by  their  exami^al  Into  what  obscure  recesses 
of  misery,  into  what  dungeons  have  their  philanthropists  penetrated,  to 
lighten  the  fetters  and  relieve^ the  sorrows  of  the  helpless  captive! 
What  barbarous  tribes  have  their  apostles  visited ;  what  distant  climes 
have  they  explored,  encompassed  with  cold,  nakedness,  and  want,  to 
diffuse  prind^es  of  vurtue,  and  the  blessings  of  civilization  T  Or  will 
they  rather  choose  to  waive  their  pretensions  to  this  extraordinary  and« 
in  their  eyes,  eccentric  species  of  benevolence  (for  infidels,  we  know* 
•  are  sworn  enemies  to  enthusiasm  of  every  sort),  and  rest  their  character 
on  their  political  exploits, — on  their  efibrts  to  reanimate^the  virtue  of  a 
sinking  state,  to  relstrain  licentiousness,  tor  calm  the  tumult  of  popular 
fury,  and  by  inculcating  the  spirit  of  justice,  moderation,  and  pity  for 
fallen  greatness,  to  mitigate  the  inevitable  horrors  of  revolution  1  our 
adversaries  will  at  least  have  the  discretion,  if  not  the  modesty,  to 
recede  from  the  test. 

More  than  all,  their  infatuated  eagerness,  their  parricidal  zeal  to 
extinguish  a  sense  of  Deity  must  excite  astonishment  and  horror.  Is 
the  idea  of  an  almighty  and  perfect  Ruler  unfriendly  to  any  passion 
which  is  consistent  with  innocence,  or  an  obstruction  to  any  design 
which  it  is  not  shameful  to  avow  ?  Eternal  God,  on  what  are  thine 
enemies  intent !  What  are  those  enterprises  of  guilt  and  hotror,  that, 
for  the  safety  of  their  performers,  require  to  be  enveloped  in  a  darkness 
which  the  eye  of  Heaven  must  not  pierce  I  Miserable  men !  Proud 
of  being  the  ofbpiing  oC  chance;  in  love  with  universal  disorder; 
whose  happiness  it  farvolved  in  the  belief  of  there  being  no  wttnesf  to 
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their  designs,  and  wlio  are  at  ease  only  because  they  suppose  thcin- 
Belvea  inhabitants  of  a  fors&ken  snd  faiherleas  world  1 

Having  been  led  by  the  nature  of  the  subject  to  coiwider  chiefly  the 
manner  in  which  skeptical  impiety  affects  the  welfare  of  stales,  it  is 
the  more  requisite  to  warn  you  against  (hat  most  fatal  mistake  of 
regarding  religion  as  an  engine  of  policy  ;  and  to  recall  to  your  recol- 
lection that  the  concern  we  have  in  it  la  much  more  as  iniiimiiuah  than 
as  collective  bodiest  and  far  lew  temporal  than  eternal.  The  happiness 
which  it  confers  in  the  present  life  comprehends  the  blessings  which 
it  scatters  by  the  way  in  its  march  to  immortal ity.  Thai  future  con- 
dition of  being  wliich  it  aRcertarns,  and  for  which  its  promises  and 
iruths  are  meant  to  prepare  us,  is  the  ultimate  end  of  human  societies, 
tlie  final  scope  and  object  of  present  existence;  in  comparison  of 
which  all  the  revolutions  of  nations  and  all  the  vicissitudes  of  time 
are  light  and  transitory.  Godliness  has,  it  is  true,  the  promise  of  Ihe 
life  thai  now  is;  but  chiefly  of  that  which  is  to  come.  Other  acquisi- 
tions may  be  requisiie  to  make  men  great ;  but,  be  assured,  the  religion 
of  JesuB  is  alone  sufficient  to  make  them  good  and  happy.  Powerful 
sources  of  consolation  in  sorrow,  unshaken  fortitude  amid  the  changes 
and  perturbations  of  the  world,  humility  remote  from  meanness,  and 
dignity  unstained  by  pride,  contentment  in  every  station,  passions  pure 
and  calm,  with  habitual  serenity,  the  full  enjoyment  of  life,  undisturbed 
by  the  dread  of  dissolution  or  the  fear  of  an  hereafter,  are  its  invalua- 
ble gifts.  To  these  enjoyments,  however,  you  will  necessarily  con- 
tinue strangers,  unless  you  reaign  yourselves  wholly  to  its  power ;  for 
the  consojaiions  of  religion  are  reserved  to  reward,  to  sweeten,  and  to 
stimulate  obedience.  Many,  without  renouncing  the  profession  of 
Christianity,  without  formally  rejecting  its  distinguishing  doctrines, 
live  in  such  an  habitual  violation  of  its  laws  and  contradiction  to  its 
spirit,  that,  conscious  they  have  more  to  fear  than  to  hope  from  ils 
truth,  they  are  never  able  to  contemplate  it  without  terror.  It  haunis 
iheir  imagination,  instead  of  tranquillizing  their  hearts,  and  hangs  with 
depressing  weight  on  all  their  enjoyments  and  pursuits.  Their  religion, 
instead  of  comforting  them  under  their  troubles,  is  itself  their  greatest 
trouble,  from  which  they  seek  refuge  in  the  dissipation  and  vanity  of 
the  world,  imtil  the  throbs  and  tumults  of  conscience  force  them  back 
upon  religion.  Thus  suspended  between  opposite  powers,  the  sport 
of  contradictory  influences,  they  are  disqualified  for  the  happiness  of 
both  worlds ;  and  neither  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  nor  the  peace  of 
piety.  Is  it  surprising  to  find  a  mind  thus  bewildered  in  uncertainty, 
and  dissatisfied  with  itself,  courting  deception,  and  embracing  with 
eagerness  every  pretext  to  mutilate  the  claims  and  enervate  the  as- 
ihority  of  Chrisiianily  ;  forgetting  thai  il  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the 
religious  principle  to  preside  and  control,  and  thai  it  is  impossible  to 
serve  God  and  mammon  *  Il  is  this  class  of  professors  who  are 
chiefly  in  danger  of  being  entangled  ui  the  snares  of  infidehiy. 

The  champions  of  infidelity  have  much  more  reason  to  be  ashamed 
'  than  to  boast  of  such  converts.  For  what  can  be  a  stronger  presump- 
tion of  the  falsehood  of  a  system,  than  that  it  ia  the  opiate  of  &  resUen 
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conflcience ;  that  h  prerails  with  minds  of  a  certain  description,  not  be- 
cause they  find  it  true,  but  because  they  feel  it  necessary ;  and  that  in 
adopting  it  they  consult  less  with  their  reason  than  with  their  vices 
and  their  fears  ?  It  requires  but  little  sagacity  to  foresee  that  specula^ 
tioDS  which  originate  in  guilt  must  end  in  ruin.  Infidels  are  not 
themselves  satisfied  with  the  truth  of  their  system ;  for  had  they  any 
settled  assurance  of  its  principles,  in  consequence  of  calm  dispassion- 
ate investigation,  they  would  never  disturb  the  quiet  of  the  world  by 
their  attempts  to  proselyte ;  but  would  lament  their  own  infelicity,  in 
not  being  able  to  perceive  sufiicient  evidence  for  the  truth  of  religion, 
which  furnishes  such  incentives  to  virtue,  and  inspires  such  exalted 
hopes.  Having  nothing  to  substitute  in  the  place  of  religion,  it  is 
absurd  to  suppose  that,  in  opposition  to  the  collective,  voice  of  every 
country,  age,  and  time  proclaiming  its  necessity,  solicitude  for  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind  impels  them  to  destroy  it. 

To  very  different  motives  must  their  conduct  be  imputed.  More 
like  conspirators  than  philosophers,  in  spite  of  the  darkness  with 
which  they  endeavour  to  surround  themselves,  some  rays  of  unwel- 
come conviction  will  penetrate,  some  secret  apprehensions  that  all  is 
not  right  will  make  themselves  felt,  which  they  find  nothing  so  effectual 
to  quell  as  an  attempt  to  enlist  fresh  disciples,  who,  in  exchange  for 
new  principles,  impart  confidence  and  diminish  fear.  For  the  same 
reason  it  is  seldom  they  attack  Christianity  by  argument :  their  favoui- 
ite  weapons  are  ridicule,  obscenity,  and  blasphemy ;  as  the  most  mis- 
erable outcasts  of  society  are,  of  all  men,  found  most  to  delight  in 
vulgar  merriment  and  senseless  riot. 

Jesus  Christ  seems  to  have  At^  fan  in  his  hand^  to  be  thoroughly 
purging  his  floor ;  and  nominal  Christians  will  probably  be  scattered 
like  chaff.  But  has  reed  Christianity  any  thing  to  fear  T  Have  not 
the  degenerate  manners  and  corrupt  lives  of  multitudes  in  the  visible 
church  been,  on  the  contrary,  the  principal  occasion  of  scandal  and 
offence  ?  Infidelity,  without  intending  it,  is  gradually  removing  this 
reproach :  possessing  the  property  of  attracting  to  itself  the  morbid 
humours  which  pervade  the  church,  until  the  Christian  profession,  on 
the  one  hand,  is  reduced  to  a  sound  and  healthy  state,  and  skepticism, 
on  the  other,  exhibits  nothing  but  a  mass  of  putridity  and  disease. 

In  a  view  of  the  final  issue  of  the  contest,  we  should  find  little 
cause  to  lament  the  astonishing  prevalence  of  infidelity,  but  for  a 
solicitude  for  the  rising  generation,  to  whom  its  principles  are  recom- 
mended by  two  motives,  with  young  minds  the  most  persuasive, — the 
love  of  independence,  and  the  love  of  pleasure.  With  respect  to  the 
first,  we  would  earnestly  entreat  the  young  to  remember  that,  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  all  ages,  modesty,  docility,  and  reverence  to 
superior  years,  and  to  parents  above  all,  have  been  considered  as  their 
appropriate  virtues^  a  guard  assigned  by  the  immutable  laws  of  Gknl 
and  nature  on  the  inexperience  of  youth ;  and  with  respect  to  the  second, 
that  Christianity  prohibits  no  pleasures  that  are  innocent,  lays  no 
restraints  that  are  capricious ;  but  that  the  sobriety  and  purity  which 
it  enjoins,  by  strengthening  the  intellectual  powers,  and  preserving 
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the  faculties  of  mind  and  body  in  undiminished  vigour,  lay  the 
foundation  of  present  peace  and  future  eminence.  At  such  a  season 
as  this,  it  becornes  an  urgent  duty  on  parents,  guardians,  and  tutors 
to  watch,  not  only  over  the  morals,  but  the  principles  of  those  com- 
mitted to  their  care ;  to  make  it  appear  that  a  concern  for  their  eternal 
welfare  is  iheu*  cliief  concern ;  and  to  ijnbue  them  early  with  that 
knowledge  of  the  evidences  of  Chrislianily,  and  that  profound  reve- 
rence for  the  Scriptures,  that,  with  the  blessing  of  God  (which,  with 
submiasion,  they  may  then  expect),  tnay  keep  them  from  ihis  hoar  of 
tftnptalion  that  has  corne  upon  ail  l/ie  world,  to  try  them  that  dweil  on 
the  earl  A. 

To  an  attentive  observer  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  it  will  appear 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  phenomena  of  tliis  eventful  crisis,  thai, 
amid  the  ravages  of  atheism  and  infidelity,  real  religion  is  evidently 
on  the  increase.  The  kingdom  of  God,  we  know,  cometh  not  with 
observation  ;  but  still  there  are  not  wanting  manifest  tokens  of  its  ap- 
proach. The  personal  appearance  of  the  Son  of  God  was  annoiuiced 
by  the  shaiung  of  nations ;  his  spiritual  kingdom,  in  nil  probability, 
will  be  established  in  the  midst  of  similar  convulsions  anil  disorders. 
The  blasphemous  impiety  of  the  enemies  of  God,  as  well  as  the  zeal- 
ous etforts  of  his  sincere  worshippere,  will  doubtless  be  ovemiled  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  of  his  unerring  providence :  while,  in  inflict- 
ing the  chastisements  of  offended  Deity  on  corrupt  communities  and 
nations,  infidelity  marks  its  progress  by  devastation  and  ruin,  by  the 
prostration  of  thrones  and  concussion  of  kingdoms  ;  thus  appalling  the 
inhabitants  of  the  world,  and  compelling  them  to  lake  refuge  in  the 
church  of  God,  the  true  sanctuary ;  the  stream  of  divine  knowledge, 
unobserved,  is  flowing  m  new  channels,  winding  its  course  among 
humble  valleys,  refreshing  thirsty  deserts,  and  enriching  with  far 
other  and  higher  blessings  than  those  of  commerce  the  most  distant 
climes  and  nations,  until,  agreeably  to  the  prediction  of  prophecy,  the 
inowiedge  of  the  Lord  shall  fill  and  cover  the  u-hole  earth. 

Withui  the  limits  of  this  discourse  it  would  be  impracticable  to  ex- 
hibit the  evidences  of  Christianity ;  nor  is  it  my  design :  but  there  is 
one  consideration,  resulting  immediately  from  my  text,  which  is  enti- 
tled to  great  weight  with  all  who  believe  in  the  one  living  and  true 
God  as  the  sole  object  of  worship.  The  Ephesians,  in  common  with 
other  Gentiles,  are  described  in  the  text  as  being,  previous  to  their 
cunveTBton,  taithout  God  in  the  world;  that  is,  without  any  just  and 
solid  acquaintance  with  his  character,  destitute  of  the  knowledge  of 
his  will,  the  institutes  of  his  worship,  and  the  hopes  of  his  favour;  to 
the  truth  of  which  representation,  whoever  possesses  ihe  slightest 
acquaintance  with  pagan  antiquity  must  assent.  Nor  is  it  a  fact  less 
incontestable,  thai,  while  human  philosophy  was  never  able  to  abolish 
idolatry  in  a  single  village,  the  promulgation  of  the  gospel  overthrew 
it  in  a  great  part  (and  that  ihe  most  enlightened)  of  the  world.  If  our 
belief  in  the  unity  and  perfections  of  God,  together  with  his  moral 
government  and  exclusive  right  to  the  worship  of  mankind,  be  founded 
in  truth,  they  cannot  reasonably  be  denied  to  be  truths  of  the  first 
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importancei  and  liifinitflfy  to  outweigh  the  greatest  xlisooreries  m  sci- 
ence ;  because  they  turn  the  hopes,  fears,  and  interests  of  man  into  a 
totally:different  channel  from  that  in  which  they  must  otherwise  flow. 
\VbairQf  er  these  principles  are  fint  admitted,  there  a  new  dominion  is 
l||Hled,.9iid  a  new  system  of  laws  established. 
'*'  JUtt  since  all  events  are  under  divine  direction,  is  it  reasonable  to 
■appose  that  the  great  Parent,  after  suffering  his  creatures  to  continue 
for  ages  ignorant  of  his  true  character,  shoi2d  at  length,  in  the  course 
of  bis  Providence,  fix  upOQ  falsehood,  and  that  alone,  as  the  effectual 
methbd  of  making  kimself  known ;  and  that,  what  the  virtuous  exercise 
of  reason  m  the  best  and  wisest  men  was'  never  permitted  to  accom- 
plish,  he  should  confer  on  fraud  and  delusion  the  honour  of  effecting  T 
It  ill  comports  with  the  nuriesty  o(  truth,  or  the  character  of  God,  to 
Bdieve  thtit  l|l|  luto  bttilt  the  noblest  superstructure  on  the  weakest 
fim^daiDB.;  or'reduced'mankind  to  the  miserable  alternative  either  of 
remaining  destitute  of  the  knowledge  of  himself,  or  of  deriving  it  from 
the  polluted  soiurce  of  impious  imposture.  We  therefore  feel  ourselves 
justified,  on  this  occasion,  in  adopting  the  triumphant  boast  of  the 
great  apostle :  Where  is  the  totie,  where  is  the  scribe^  where  is  the  dis^ 
puter  of  this  world  f  Hath  noi  God  tnade  foolish  the  wisdom  of  this 
world  t  For  afUr  thatj  in  the  wisdom  of  Ood^  the  world  by  wisdom 
knew  not  Ood^  it  pleased  God  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching  to  save 
them  that  believe. 
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Tlu  fury  of  ihi  moMi  laHguinari/  parlit  i  wa»  etpecialti/  potnlci  againil  tin  Chrii- 
lian  pntilhood,  4^, — ^The  aulhar  finds  be  hu  given  great  aflence  lo  taiae  friends 
whom  he  hiffbly  eilceiqs,  by  nppLyinc;  tbe  term  CHriiiian  pricilhood  to  ibe  popish 
clergy.     He  begi  lesne  to  make  a  rcmarli  or  two  by  nay  of  npology. 

1.  It  ia  lulmilteJ  by  all  candid  FroteEtanta  Ibnt  sBlvation  is  Bltainable  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  ;  but  he  ahoulJ  be  glad  to  be  informed  what  part  of  the 
Christian  covenant  entitle!  ui  to  expect  the  wilvalion  of  those  (where  (he  gospel 
ii  promulgated)  who  are  not  eren  a  bmnoh  of  the  visible  chnreb  of  Christ.  The 
papistical  tenet*  are  either  fundamcnlaliy  erroneous,  on  which  gupposition  it  ia 
certnin  no  papist  can  be  saved ;  or  their  errors  must  be  consistent  with  Chriatian 
faith,  and,  consequently,  cannot  be  a  valid  reason  for  excluding  those  who  main- 
tain  them  from  being  a  part  (a  moat  corrupt  pan,  if  yati  please,  but  still  a  part)  of 
the  Christian  chunrn. 

!.  The  popish  clergy  were  perseculed  under  the  character  ej  CAriiCioni,  iu>t 
under  the  notion  of  heretics  or  schismalice.  They  who  irere  the  subjects  of  per- 
aeculton  were  certainly  the  best  judges  of  its  aim  and  direction  ;  and  when  the 
Arcbbiahop  of  Paris  and  others  endeavoured  to  acreen  themselves  from  its  eflccts 
by  arecantation,  whal  did  they  recant!  Was  it  popery !  No;  but  the  profession 
of  Christianity.  These  apostates,  doubtless,  meant  to  remove  the  ground  of 
offence,  which,  in  their  opinion,  was  the  Christian  profession.  If  the  soundest 
ecclesiastical  historians  have  not  reflued  the  honours  of  martyrdom  to  such  as 
sulTereU  in  the  cause  of  truth  among  the  Gnostics,  it  ill  becomes  the  liberality  of 
the  present  ago  lo  contemnlale  with  sullen  indifference,  or  malicious  joy,  the 
sufferings  of  conscientioua  Catholics. 

3.  At  tfce  period  to  which  the  author  refers.  Christian  worship  of  mery  tiiif  was 
prohibited  ;  while,  in  aolcmn  mockery  of  religion,  adtralion  was  paid  to  a  strumpet, 
□nder  the  title  of  (he  Goddess  of  Reaaon.  Is  it  neceassry  to  prove  that  men  who 
were  thus  abandoned  must  be  hostile  to  true  religion  under  every  form  \  Or,  if 
there  be  any  grodationa  in  their  abhorrence,  to  that  moat  wliich  ia  the  moel  pur« 
and  perfect !  Are  stheiam  and  obscenity  more  congenial  to  the  Proteatsnl  thla 
lo  the  popish  profession  ?  To  have  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  ruling  party  of 
France  at  the  aeaiuin  alluded  lo  i-  an  honour  which  tbe  author  would  be  aorry  to 
resign,  a*  the  e:tcluaive  boast  of  the  church  of  Rome.  To  have  been  the  object 
of  the  partiality  of  such  bloody  and  inhuman  monsters  would  have  been  a  tUiil 
uoon  Pratestacts  which  the  virtue  of  ages  could  not  oblileW' 
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PREFACE. 


The  writer  is  not  aware  that  the  sentiments  contained  in  this  dis- 
course require  apology ;  though  he  is  convinced  he  needs  the  candour 
of  the  public  with  respect  to  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  they  are 
exhibited.  If  it  be  deemed  an  impropriety  to  introduce  political 
reflections  in  a  discourse  from  the  pulpit,  he  wishes  it  to  be  remem- 
bered that  these  are  of  a  general  nature,  and  such  as,  rising  out  of  the 
subject  and  the  occasion,  he  cannot  suppose  it  improper  for  a  Christian 
minister  to  impress.  With  party  politics  he  is  determined  to  have  as 
little  to  do  as  possible,  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  professional  duties 
nothing  at  all.  Conscious  that  what  is  here  advanced  was  meant 
neither  to  flatter  nor  oflend  any  party,  he  is  not  very  solicitous  about 
those  misconstructions  or  misrepresentations  to  which  the  purest  in- 
tentions are  exposed.  It  will  probably  be  objected,  that  he  has  dwelt 
too  much  on  the  horrors  of  war  for  a  thanksgiving  sermon;  in 
answer  to  which  he  begs  it  may  be  remembered,  that  as  the  pleasure 
of  rest  is  relative  to  fatigue,  and  that  of  ease  to  pain,  so  the  blessing 
of  peace,  considered  merely  as  peace^  is  exactly  proportioned  to  the 
calamity  of  war.  As  this,  whenever  it  is  justifiable,  arises  out  of 
a  necessity^  not  a  desire  of  acquisition,  its  natural  and  proper  eflfbct 
is  merely  to  replace  a  nation  in  the  state  it  was  in  before  that  necessity 
was  incurred,  or,  in  other  words,  to  recover  what  was  lost  and  secure 
what  was  endangered.  The  writer  intended  to  add  something  more 
on  the  moral  efledts  of  war  (a  subject  which  he  should  be  glad  to  see 
undertaken  by  some  superior  hand),  but  found  it  would  not  be  com- 
patible with  the  limits  he  determined  to  assign  himself.  The  sermon 
having  been  preached  for  the  benefit  of  a  benevolent  society,  instituted 
at  Caminidge,  will  sufiiciently  account  for  the  observations  on  charity 
to  the  poor,  introduced  towards  the  close.  The  good  which  has 
already  arisen  from  the  exertions  of  that  society  is  more  than  equal  to 
its  most  sanguine  expectations ;  and  should  this  publication  contribute 
in  the  smallest  degree  to  the  formation  of  similar  ones  in  other  parts, 
the  author  will  think  himself  abundantly  compensated  for  the  little 
trouble  it  has  cost  him. 

Cambridok,  June  19, 1802. 
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A   SERMON. 


Psalm  zlvi.  8,  9. 


C&mej  behold  the  works  of  the  Lord,  what  desolations  he  hath  made  in 
the  earth.  He  tnaketh  wars  to  cease  unto  the  end  of  the  earth ;  he 
breaketh  the  how,  and  cutteth  the  spear  in  sunder ;  he  bumeth  the 
chariot  in  the  fire. 

To  the  merciful  interposition  of  Providence  we  owe  it  that  our  native 
land  has  been  exempted  for  nearly  sixty  years  from  being  the  seat  of 
war ;  our  insular  situation  having  preserved  us  under  Grod  from  foreign 
invasion ;  the  admirable  balance  of  our  constitution  from  internal  dis- 
cord. We  have  heard  indeed  of  the  ravages  of  armies,  and  the 
depopulation  of  countries,  but  they  have  merely  supplied  a  topic  of 
discourse,  and  have  occasioned  no  serious  alarm.  The  military  sys- 
tem, as  far  as  it  has  appeared  in  England,  has  been  seen  only  on  the 
side  of  its  gayety  and  pomp,  a  pleasing  show,  without  imparting  any  idea 
of  its  horrors ;  and  the  mmour  of  battles  and  slaughter  conveyed 
from  afar  have  rather  amused  our  leisure  than  disturbed  our  repose. 
While  we  cannot  be  too  thtmkful  for  our  security,  it  has  placed  us 
under  a  disadvantage  in  one  respect,  which  is,  that  we  have  learned  to 
contemplate  war  with  too  much  indifference,  and  to  feel  for  the  unhappy 
countries  immediately  inrolved  in  it  too  little  compassion.  Had  we 
ever  experienced  its  calamities,  we  should  celebrate  the  restoration 
of  peace  on  this  occasion  with  warmer  emotions  than  there  is  room  to 
apprehend  are  at  present  felt.  To  awaken  those  sentiments  of  grati- 
tude which  we  are  ^s  day  assembled  to  express,  it  will  be  proper 
briefly  to  recall  to  your  attention  some  of  the  dreadful  effects  of  hos- 
tility. Real  war,  my  brethren,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  that 
painted  image  of  it  which  you  see  on  a  parade,  or  at  a  review :  it  is 
the  most  awful  scourge  that  Providence  employs  for  the  chastisement 
of  man.  It  is  the  garment  of  vengeance  with  which  ^e  Deity  arrays 
himself,  when  he  comes  forth  to  punish  the  inhabitants  of  £e  eardi. 
It  is  the  day  of  the  Lord,  cruel  both  with  wrath  and  fierce  anger.  It  is 
thus  described  by  the  sublimest  of  prophets  :  Houol  ye,  for  the  day  of 
the  Lord  is  at  hand ;  it  shall  come  as  a  destruction  from  the  Almighty  : 
therefore  shall  all  hands  be  faint,  and  every  man^s  heart  shall  melt ; 
pangs  and  sorrows  shall  take  hM  on  them ;  they  shall  be  in  pain  as  a 
womanthat  travaiUth ;  they  shall  be  ameaed  one  at  another ;  their  fates 
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shall  be  asfiames.  Behold^  the  day  of  the  Lord  cometh^  cruel  both  with 
wrath  and  fierce  anger ^  to  lay  the  land  desolate  ;  and  he  shall  destroy 
the  sinners  out  of  it.  For  the  stars  of  heaven^  and  the  constellations 
thereof  shall  not  give  their  light ;  the  sun  shall  be  darkened  in  his 
going  fort hj  and  the  moon  shall  not  give  her  light. 

War  may  be  considered  in  two  views, — as  it  affects  the  happiness, 
and  as  it  affects  the  virtoe  of  mankind ;  as  a  source  of  miseiy,  and  as 
a  source  of  crimes. 

1.  Though  we  must  all  die^  as  the  woman  of  Tekoa  said,  and  are 
as  water  spiU  upon  the  ground  which  cannot  be  gathered  up;  yet  it  is 
impossible  for  a  humane  mind  to  contemplate  the  rapid  extinction  of 
innumerable  lives  witliout  concern.  To  perish  in  a  moment,  to  be 
hurried  instantaneouslyf  without  preparation  and  without  warning,  into 
the  presence  of  the  Supreme  Judge,  has  something  in  it  Inexpressibly 
awful  and  affecting.  Since  the  commencement  of  those  hostilities 
which  are  now  so  happily  closed,  it  may  be  reasonably  conjectured 
that  not  less  than  half  ajpillion  of  our  fellow-creatures  have  fallen  a 
sacrifice.  Half  a  million  of  beings,  sharers  of  the  same  nature^ 
warmed  with  the  same  hopes,  and  as  fondly  attached  to  life  as  our- 
selves, have  been  prematurely  swept  into  the  grave ;  each  of  whose 
deaths  has  pierced  the  heart  of  a  wtfe,  a  parent,  a  brother,  or  a  sister. 
How  many  of  these  scenes  of  complicated  distress  have  occurred  since 
the  commencement  of  hostilities  is  known  only  to  Omniscience :  that 
they  are  innumerable  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt  In  some  parts  of 
Europe,  perhaps,  there  is  scarcely  a  family  exempt 

Though  the  whole  race  of  man  is  doomed  to  dissolution,  and  we  are 
all  hastening  to  our  long  home ;  yet  at  each  successive  moment,  life 
and  death  seem  to  divide  between  them  the  dominion  of  mankind,  and 
life  to  have  the  larger  share.  It  is  otherwise  in  war :  death  reigns 
there  without  a  rival,  and  without  controL  War  is  the  work,  the  ele- 
ment, or  rather  the  sport  and  triumph  of  death,  who  glories,  not  only 
in  the  extent  of  his  conquest,  but  in  the  richness  of  hu  spoU.  In  the 
other  methods  of  attack,  in  the  other  forms  which  death  assumes,  the 
feeble  and  the  aged,  who  at  the  best  can  live  but  a  short  time,  are 
usually  the  victims;  here  it  is  the  vigorous  and  the  strong.  It  is 
remarked  by  an  ancient  historian,  that  in  peace  children  bury  their 
parents,  in  war  parents  bury  their  children:*  nor  is  the  difference 
small.  Children  lament  their  parents,  sincerely  indeed,  but  with  that 
moderate  and  tranquil  sorrow  which  it  is  natural  for  those  to  feel  who 
are  conscious  of  retaining  many  tender  ties,  many  animating  prospects. 
Parents  mourn  for  their  children  with  the  bitterness  of  despair ;  the 
aged  parent,  the  widowed  mother,  loses,  when  she  is  deprived  of  her 
children,  every  thing  but  the  capacity  of  suffering ;  her  heart,  withered 
and  desolate,  admits  no  other  object,  cherishes  no  other  hope.  It  it 
Rachel  weeping  for  her  children^  and  refusing  to  be  cofrfortedf  bectmm 
they  are  not. 

*:|l(^  Smwr  cdlttoot  Uiis  Mnttment  wm  imputed  to  Homer:  the  tnitlLlwirever,  le, «  lb. 
IfiW^li  anw  wild  vmn,  tht  tt  wae  due  to  Herodotne,  and  oeeaw  to  hie  CKe,  'Kvvli'rAetf 
04Nl|dlelffil»gcre#c««r^«i«rm&lyaif«C«BXi^)4TCr^fii»fllli^    Oif^V^--«k 
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But,  to  tonfine  our  altention  lo  ihe  number  of  the  slain  would  give 
'  ns  a  very  inadequaie  idea  of  the  ravagon  of  liie  sword.  The  lot  of 
those  who  periah  instanlaneoualy  mny  be  considered,  apart  from 
religious  prospect!>,  aa  comparatively  bappy,  since  they  are  exempt 
from  those  lingering  diseases  and  slow  torments  to  which  others  are 
liable.  We  cannot  see  an  indiTidual  expire,  though  a  stranger  or  an 
enemy,  without  being  aenaibly  moved,  and  prompted  by  eompaasion  lo 
lend  him  every  assistance  in  our  power.  Every  trace  of  resentment 
vanishes  in  a  moment :  every  other  emotion  gives  way  W  pity  and 
terror.  In  these  last  extremities  we  remember  nothing  but  the  respeot 
and  teiiderneaa  due  to  our  common  nature.  What  a  aeene  then  must 
a  field  of  battle  present,  where  thousands  are  left  without  assistance 
and  without  pity,  with  their  wounds  exposed  uthe  piercing  air,  while 
the  blood,  freezing  as  it  flowa,  binds  them  lo  the  earth,  amid  the  tramp- 
ling of  horses  and  the  insults  of  an  enraged  foe!  If  they  are  spared 
by  the  humanity  of  the  enemy  and  carried  from  the  field,  it  is  but  a 
prolongation  of  torment-  Conveyed  in  uneasy  vehicles,  often  to  a 
remote  distance,  through  roads  almost  impassable,  they  are  lodged  in 
ill-prepared  receptacles  for  the  wounded  and  the  sick,  where  the  variety 
of  distress  baffles  all  the  efforts  of  humanity  and  skill,  and  renders  it 
impossible  to  give  to  each  the  atteniiou  he  demands.  Far  from  their 
native  home,  no  tender  assiduities  of  friendship,  no  well-known  voice, 
no  wife,  or  mother,  or  sister  is  near  to  sooth  their  sorrows,  relieve  their 
thirst,  or  close  their  eyes  in  death.  Unhappy  man  !  and  must  you  be 
swept  into  the  grave  unnoticed  and  unnumbered,  and  no  friendly  tear 
be  shed  for  your  sufferings  or  mingled  with  your  dust ! 

We  must  remember,  however,  that  as  a  very  small  proportion  of  a 
military  life  is  spent  in  actual  combat,  so  it  is  a  very  small  part  of  its 
miseries  which  must  be  ascribed  to  this  source.  More  are  consumed 
by  the  rust  of  inactivity  than  by  the  edge  of  the  sword  ;  confined  to  a 
scanty  or  unwholesome  diet,  exposed  in  sickly  climates,  harassed  with 
tiresome  marches  and  perpetual  alarms,  their  life  is  a  continual  scene 
of  hardships  and  dangers.  They  grow  familiar  with  himger,  cold,  and 
watchfulness.  Crowded  into  hospitals  and  prisons,  contagion  spreads 
among  their  ranks,  till  the  ravages  of  disease  exceed  those  of  the 
enemy. 

We  have  hitherto  only  adverted  to  the  sufferings  of  those  who  are 
a  the  profession  of  arms,  without  taking  into  our  account  the 
II  of  the  countries  which  are  the  scene  of  hostilities.  How 
dreadful  to  hold  every  thing  at  the  mercy  of  an  enemy,  and  to  receive 
life  itself  as  a  boon  dependent  on  the  sword.  How  boundless  the  fears 
which  such  a  situation  must  inspire,  where  ihe  issues  of  life  and  death 
are  determined  by  no  known  laws,  principles,  or  customs,  and  no  con- 
jecture can  be  formed  of  our  destiny,  except  as  far  aa  it  is  dimly 
deciphered  in  characters  of  blood,  in  the  dictates  of  revenge,  and  the 
caprices  of  power.  Conceive  but  for  a  moment  the  consternation 
which  the  approach  of  an  invading  army  would  impress  on  the  peace- 
ful Tillages  in  this  neighbourhood.  When  you  have  placed  yourselves 
for  an  instant  in  that  situation,  you  wiU  learn  to  sympathize  with  those 
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tmhappy  opuntries  which  have  sustained  the  ravages  of  arms.  Bui 
how  18  it  possible  to  give  you  an  idea  of  these  horrors  T  Here  you 
behold  rich  harvests,  the  bounty  of  heaven  and  the  reward  of  industry, 
consumed  in  a  moment  or  trampled  under  foot,  while  famine  and  pesti- 
lence follow  the  steps  of  desolation*  There  Uie  cottages  of  peasants 
given  up  to  the  flames,  mothers  exjnring  through  fear,  not  for  them- 
selves but  their  infants;  the  inhabitants  flying  with  their  helpless 
babes  in  all  directions,  mi8er«)>le  fugitives  on  their  native  soil  I  In 
another  part  you  witness  opulent  cities  taken  by  storm ;  the  streets, 
where  no  sounds  were  heard  but  those  of  peaceful  industry,  filled  on 
a  sudden  with  slaughter  and  blood,  resounding  with  the  cries  of  the 
pursuing  and  the  pursued;  the  palaces  of  nobles  demolished,  the 
houses  of  the  rich  pillaged,  the  chastity  of  virgins  and  of  matrons 
violated,  and  every  age,  sex,  and  rank  mingled  in  promiscuous  mas- 
sacre and  ruin. 

If  we  consider  the  maxims  of  war  which  prevailed  in  the  anoieni 
world,  and  which  slill  prevail  in  many  barbarous  nations,  we  perceive 
that  those  who  si^ived  the  fury  of  battle  and  the  insolence  of  victory 
were  only  reserved  for  more  durable  calamities ;  swept  into  hopeless 
captivity,  exposed  in  markets,  or  plunged  in  mines,  with  the  melan* 
choly  distinction  bestowed  on  princes  and  warriors,  aiier  appearing  in 
the  triumphal  procession  of  the  conqueror,  of  being  conducted  to  in- 
stant deaUi.  The  contemplation  of  such  scenes  as  these  forces  on  us 
this  awful  reflection,  that  neither  the  fury  of  wild  beasts,  the  concur 
stons  of  the  earth,  nor  the  violence  of  tempests  are  to  be  compared  to 
the  ravages  of  arms ;  and  that  nature  in  her  utmost  extent,  or,  more 
properly,  divine  justice  in  its  utmost  severity,  has  supplied  no  enemy 
to  man  so  terrible  as  man. 

Still,  however,  it  wouU  be  happy  for  mankind  if  the  eflfects  of 
national  hostility  terminated  here ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  they  who  ara 
farthest  removed  from  its  hnmediate  desolations  share  largely  in  the 
calamity.  They  are  drained  of  the  most  precious  part  of  their  popu- 
lation, Uieir  youth,  to  repair  the  waste  made  by  the  sword  They  are 
drained  of  their  wealth  by  the  prodigious  expense  incurred  in  the 
equipment  of  fleets  and  the  subsistence  of  armies  in  remote  parts. 
The  accumulation  of  debt  and  taxes  diminishes  the  public  strength, 
and  depresses  private  industry.  An  augmentation  in  the  price  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  inconvenient  to  all  classes,  falls  with  peculiar 
weight  on  the  labouring  poor,  who  must  carry  their  industry  to  market 
every  day,  and  therefore  cannot  wait  for  that  advance  of  price  whidi 
gradually  attaches  to  every  other  article.  Of  all  people  the  poor  are 
on  this  account  the  greatest  suflerers  by  war,  and  have  the  most  re^ 
son  to  rejoice  in  the  restoration  of  peace.  As  it  is  the  furthest  from 
my  purpose  to  awaken  unpleasing  reflections,  or  to  taint  the  pure 
satisfaction  of  this  day  by  the  smi£est  infusion  of  political  aciimoayt 
it  will  not  be  expected  I  should  apply  these  remariLS  to  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  this  country,  though  it  would  be  unpardonable  in  ns 
to  forget  (for  to  forget  our  dangers  is  to  forget  our  mercies)  how  neaiiy 
we  have  been  reduced  to  famine,  principally,  it  is  true,  through  a 
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failure  in  the  crops,  bttt  greatly  aggravated,  no  doubt,  in  its  pressure, 
by  our  being  engaged  in  a  war  of  unexampled  expenditure  and  extent 
In  commercial  states  (of  which  Europe  principally  consists),  what- 
ever interrupts  tlieir  intercourse  is  a  fatail  blow  to  national  prosperity. 
Such  states  having  a  mutual  dependence  on  each  other,  the  effects  of 
their  hostility  extend  far  beyond  the  parties  engaged  in  the  contest. 
If  there  be  a  country  highly  commercial  which  has  a  decided  supe- 
riority in  wealth  and  industry,  together  with  a  fleet  which  enables  it 
to  protect  its  trade,  the  commerce  of  such  a  country  may  survive  the 
shock,  but  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  commerce  of  all  o^er  nations ; 
a  painful  reflection  to  a  generous  mind.  Even  there  the  usual  chan- 
nels of  trade  being  closed,  it  is  some  time  before  it  can  force  a  new 
passage  for  itself;  previous  to  which  an  almost  total  stagnation  takes 
place,  by  which  multitudes  are  impoverished,  and  thousands  of  the 
industrious  poor,  being  thrown  out  of  employment,  are  plunged  into 
wretchedness  and  beggary.  Who  can  calculate  the  number  of  indus- 
trious families  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  to  say  nothing  of  our 
own  country,  who  have  been  reduced  to  poverty  from  this  cause  since 
the  peace  of  Europe  was  interrupted  ? 

The  plague  of  a  widely  extended  war  possesses,  in  fact,  a  sort  of 
omnipresence,  by  which  it  makes  itself  every  where  felt ;  for  while  it 
gives  up  myriads  to  slaughter  in  one  part  of  the  globe,  it  is  busily 
employed  in  scattering  over  countries  exempt  from  its  immediate 
desolations  the  seeds  of  famine,  pestilence,  and  death. 

If  statesmen,  if  Christian  statesmen  at  least,  had  a  proper  feeling 
on  this  subject,  and  would  open  their  hearts  to  the  reflections  which 
such  scenes  must  inspire,  instead  of  rushing  eagerly  to  arms  from  the 
thirst  of  conquest  or  the  thirst  of  gain,  would  they  not  hesitate  long, 
would  they  not  try  every  expedient,  every  lenient  art  consistent  with 
national  honour,  before  they  ventured  on  this  desperate  remedy,  or 
rather,  before  they  plunged  into  this  gulf  of  horror  ? 

It  is  time  to  proceed  to  another  view  of  the  subject,  which  is,  the 
influence  of  national  warfare  on  the  morals  of  mankind :  a  topic  on 
which  I  must  be  very  brief,  but  which  it  would  be  wrong  to  omit,  as 
it  supplies  an  additional  reason  to  every  good  man  for  the  love  of 
peace. 

The  contests  of  nations  are  both  the  ofispring  and  the  parent  of 
injustice.  The  word  of  God  ascribes  the  existence  of  war  to  the  dis- 
orderly passions  of  men.  Whence  come  wars  and  fighting  among  you  f 
saith  the  apostle  James ;  come  they  not  from  your  lusti  that  vmr  in 
your  members  1  It  is  certain  two  nations  cannot  engage  in  hostilities 
but  one  party  must  be  guilty  of  injustice ;  and  if  the  magnitude  of 
crimes  is  to  be  estimated  by  a  regard  to  their  consequences,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  an  action  of  equaJ  guilt  with  the  wanton  violation  of 
peace.  Though  something  must  generally  be  allowed  for  the  com- 
plexness  and  intricacy  of  national  claims,  and  the  consequent  liability 
to  deception,  yet  where  the  guilt  of  an  unjust  war  is  clear  and  mani- 
fest, it  sinks  every  other  crime  into  insignificance.  If  the  existence 
of  war  always  indies  injustice  ia  one  at  least  of  the  parties  concerned. 
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it  is  also  the  fruitful  parent  of  crimes.  It  reverses,  with  respect  to  its 
objects,  all  the  rules  of  morality.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  temporaiy 
repeal  of  the  pi||tiples  of  virtue.  It  is  a  system  out  of  which  almost 
all  the  virtues  lore  excluded,  and  in  which  nearly  ill  the  vices  are 
incorporated.  Whatever  renders  human  nature  amiable  or  respectable, 
whatever  engages  love  or  confidence,  is  sacrificed  at  its  shrine.  In 
instructing  us  to  consider  a  portion  of  our  fellow-creatures  as  the 
proper  objects  of  enmity,  it  removes,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  tlie 
basis  of  all  society,  of  all  civilization  and  virtue ;  for  the  basis  of  these 
is  the  good-will  due  to  every  individual  of  the  species,  as  being  a  part 
of  ourselves.  From  this  principle  all  the  rules  of  social  virtue 
emanate.  Justice  and  humanity,  in  their  utmost  extent,  are  nothing 
more  than  the  practical  application  of  this  great  law.  The  sword,  and 
that  alone,  cuts  asunder  the  bond  of  consanguinity  which  unites  man 
to  man.  As  it  immediately  aims  at  the  extinction  of  life,  it  is  next  to 
impossible,  upon  the  principle  that  every  thing  may  be  lawfully  done 
to  him  whom  we  have  a  right  to  kill,  to  set  limits  to  military  license ; 
for  when  men  pass  from  the  dominion  of  reason  to  that  of  force,  what- 
ever restraints  are  attempted  to  be  laid  on  the  passions  will  be  feeble 
and  fluctuating.  Though  we  must  applaud,  therefore,  the  attempts  of 
the  humane  Grotius  to  blend  maxims  of  humanity  with  military  opera- 
tions, it  is  to  be  feared  they  will  never  coalesce,  since  the  former 
imply  the  subsistence  of  those  ties  which  the  latter  suppose  to  be  dis- 
solved. Hence  the  morality  of  peaceful  times  is  directly  opposite  to 
the  maxims  of  war.  The  fundamental  rule  of  the  first  is  to  do  good ; 
of  the  latter  to  inflict  injuries.  The  former  commands  us  to  succour 
the  oppressed ;  the  latter  to  overwhelm  the  defenceless.  The  former 
teaches  men  to  love  their  enemies;  the  latter  to  make  themselves 
terrible  even  to  strangers.  The  rules  of  morality  will  not  suffer  us 
to  promote  the  dearest  interest  by  falsehood  ;  the  maxims  of  war 
applaud  it  when  employed  in  the  destruction  of  others.  That  a  fami- 
liarity with  such  maxims  must  tend  to  harden  the  heart,  as  well  as  to 
pervert  the  moral  sentiments,  is  too  obvious  to  need  illustration.  The 
natural  consequence  of  their  prevalence  is  an  unfeeling  and  unprinci- 
pled ambition,  with  an  idolatry  of  talents,  and  a  contempt  of  virtue ; 
whence  the  esteem  of  mankind  is  turned  from  the  humble,  the  benefi- 
cent, and  the  good,  to  men  who  are  qualified  by  a  genius  fertile  in 
expedients,  a  courage  that  is  never  appalled,  and  a  heart  that  never 
pities,  to  become  the  destroyers  of  the  earth.  While  the  philanthro- 
pist is  devising  means  to  mitigate  the  evils  and  augment  the  happiness 
of  the  world,  a  fellow-worker  together  with  God,  in  exploring  and 
giving  effect  to  the  benevolent  tendencies  of  nature,  the  warrior  is 
revolving,  in  the  gloomy  recesses  of  his  capacious  mind,  plans  of 
future  devastation  and  ruin.  Prisons  crowded  with  captives,  citiet 
emptied  of  their  inhabitants,  fields  desolate  and  waste,  are  among  his 
proudest  trophies.  The  fabric  of  his  fame  is  cemented  with  tears  and 
blood ;  and  if  his  name  is  wafled  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  it  is  in  the 
shrill  ciy  of  suflfering  humanity ;  in  the  curses  and  imprecations  of 
those  whom  his  sword  has  reduced  to  despair. 
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Let  me  not  bo  underetood  to  involve  in  this  guilt  every  man  who 
engages  in  war,  or  to  assert  that  wariiBelf  is  in  all  eaaps  nnlawfiil. 
The  injualice  of  mankind,  hiiherio  incuriible,  i  "  '  ' 
Btancea  iiecesaaiy,  nnd  thererore  lawful ;  bal,  unquestionably,  iheae 
instancea  are  much  more  rare  than  the  practice  of  the  tvorld  and  its 
loose  casuistry  wonld  lead  ua  to  auppose. 

Detesting  war,  considered  as  a  trade  or  profession,  and  conceiving 
conquerors  to  be  the  enemies  of  their  species,  it  appears*  lo  me  that 
nothing  is  more  suitable  to  the  office  of  a  Christian  minister  than  an 
attempt,  hotvever  feeble,  to  lake  off  the  colours  from  false  greatness, 
and  to  show  the  deformity  which  its  delusive  splendour  loo  ollen  con- 
ceals. This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  services  religion  can  do  to 
society.  Nor  is  there  any  more  necessary.  For  dominion  affording 
a  plain  and  palpable  distinction,  and  every  man  feeling  ihe  pffects  of 
power,  however  incompetent  he  may  be  to  judge  of  wisdom  and  good- 
ness, the  character  of  a  hero,  there  is  reason  to  fear,  will  always  be 
too  dazzling.  The  sense  of  his  uijustice  will  be  too  often  lost  in  the 
admiration  of  his  success. 

In  coniemplating  the  inlluence  of  war  on  public  morals,  it  would  be 
unpardonable  not  to  remark  the  eflects  it  never  fails  to  produce  in 
those  parts  of  the  world  which  are  its  immediate  seat.  The  injury 
which  the  morals  of  a  people  sustain  from  an  invading  army  is  pro- 
digious. The  agitation  and  sUBpeiise  universally  prevalent  are  incom- 
patible with  every  thing  which  requires  calm  thought  or  seiious 
reflection.  In  such  a  situation  is  it  any  wonder  the  duties  of  pieiy 
fall  into  neglect,  the  sanctuary  of  God  is  forsaken,  and  the  gates  of 
Zion  mourn  and  are  desolate!  Familiarized  to  the  sight  of  rapine 
and  slaughter,  the  people  must  acquire  a  hard  and  unfeeling  character. 
The  precarious  tenure  by  which  every  thing  is  held  during  the  absence 
of  laws  must  impair  confidence;  the  sudden  revolutions  offomine 
must  be  inlinitely  favourable  to  fraud  and  injustice.  He  who  reflects 
on  these  consequences  will  not  think  it  loo  much  to  affirm,  that  the 
injury  the  virtue  of  a  people  sustains  from  invasion  is  greater  than 
that  which  afiects  their  property  or  their  lives.  He  will  perceive  that 
by  such  a  calamity  the  seeds  of  order,  virtue,  and  piety,  which  it  is 
the  first  care  of  education  lo  implant  and  mature,  are  swept  away  as 
by  a  hurricane. 

Though  the  sketch  which  I  have  attempted  lo  give  of  the  miseries 
which  ensue  when  nation  lilts  up  arms  against  nation  is  faint  and 
imperfect,  it  is  yet  sufficient  to  imprint  on  our  minds  a  salutary  horror 
of  such  scenes,  and  a  gratitude,  warm,  1  inist,  and  sincere,  to  thai 
gracious  Providence  which  has  brought  them  to  a  close. 

To  acknowledge  the  hand  of  God  is  a  duty  indeed  at  all  times ;  but 
there  are  seasons  when  it  is  made  so  bare,  that  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible, and  tlierefore  signally  criminal,  to  overlook  it.  It  is  almost 
unnecessary  lo  add  that  the  present  is  one  of  those 
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we  are  expected  to  be  stiU  and  know  that  he  is  Crod^  it  is  on  the  present 
occasion,  after  a  crisis  so  unexampled  in  the  annals  of  the  world; 
during  which,  s^jfDies  have  been  disclosed  and  events  have  arisen  so 
much  more  astonishing  than  any  that  history  had  recorded  or  romance 
had  feigned,  that  we  are  compelled  to  lose  sight  of  human  agency,  and 
to  behold  the  Deity  acting,  as  it  were,  apart  and  alone. 

The  contest  in  which  we  have  been  lately  engaged  is  distinguished 
from  all  others  in  modem  times  by  the  number  of  nations  it  embraced, 
and  the  animosity  with  which  it  was  conducted.  Making  its  first 
appearance  in  the  centre  of  the  civilized  world,  like  a  fire  kindled  in 
the  thickest  part  of  a  forest,  it  spread  during  ten  years  on  every  side ; 
it  burnt  in  all  directions,  gathering  fresh  fury  in  its  progress,  till  it 
inwrapped  the  whole  of  Europe  in  its  fiames ;  an  awful  spectacle,  not 
only  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  but  in  the  eyes  of  superior  beings ! 
What  place  can  we  point  out  to  which  its  effects  have  not  extended! 
Where  is  the  nation,  the  family,  the  individual  I  might  almost  say, 
who  has  not  felt  its  influence  ?  It  is  not,  my  brethren,  the  termination 
of  an  ordinary  contest  which  we  are  assembled  this  day  to  commemo- 
rate ;  it  is  an  event  which  includes  for  the  present  (may  it  long  per- 
petuate) the  tranquillity  of  Europe  and  the  pacification  of  the  world. 
We  are  met  to  express  our  devout  gratitude  to  God  for  putting  a  period 
to  a  war  the  most  eventful  perhaps  that  has  been  witnessed  for  a 
thousand  years,  a  war  which  has  transformed  the  face  of  Europe* 
removed  the  landmarks  of  nations  and  limits  of  empire. 

The  spirit  of  animosity  with  which  it  has  been  conducted  is  another 
circumstance  which  has  eminently  distinguished  the  recent  contest. 
As  it  would  be  highly  improper  to  enter  on  this  occasion  (were  my 
abilities  equal  to  the  task)  into  a  discussion  of  those  principles  which 
have  divided,  and  probably  will  long  divide,  the  sentiments  of  men,  it 
may  be  sufiicient  to  observe  in  general,  that  wh^  principally  con- 
tributed to  make  the  contest  so  peculiarly  violent  was  a  discordancy 
between  the  opinions  and  the  institutions  of  society.  A  daring  spint 
of  speculation,  untempered,  alas  !  by  humility  and  devotion,  has  been 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  present  times.  While  it  confined 
itself  to  the  exposm-e  of  the  corruptions  of  religion  and  the  abuses  of 
power,  it  met  with  some  degree  of  countenance  from  the  wise  and 
good  in  all  countries,  who  were  ready  to  hope  it  was  the  instrument 
destined  by  Providence  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  mankind.  How 
great  was  their  disappointment  when  they  perceived  that  pretensions 
to  philanthropy  were,  with  many,  only  a  mask  assumed  for  the  more 
successful  propagation  of  impiety  and  anarchy ! 

From  the  prevalence  of  this  spirit,  however,  a  schism  was  gradually 
formed  between  the  adherents  of  those  who,  styling  tliemselves  phi- 
losophers, were  intent  on  some  great  change  which  they  were  little 
careful  to  explain,  and  the  patrons  of  the  ancient  order  of  things.  The 
pretensions  of  each  were  plausible.  The  accumulation  of  abuses  and 
the  corruptions  of  religion  furnished  weapons  to  the  philosophers ;  the 
dangerous  tendency  of  the  speculations  of  these  latter,  together  with 
their  impiety,  which  became  every  day  more  manifest,  gave  an  advan- 
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lage  not  leas  considerable  to  their  opponents,  which  they  did  not  fail 
to  improve.  In  this  situation  the  breach  ^ew  wider  and  wider; 
nothing  temperate  or  conciliating  was  admitted.  Every  attempt  at 
purifying  religion  without  impairing  its  autliority,  and  at  improving  the 
condition  of  aociely  without  shaking  its  foundation,  was  crushed  and 
annihilated  in  the  encounter  of  two  hostile  forces.  By  this  means  the 
way  was  prepared,  first  for  internal  diaaenaion,  and  then  for  wars  the 
most  bloody  aud  extensive. 

The  war  in  which  so  great  a  part  of  the  world  waa  lately  engaged 
has  been  frequently  styled  a  war  of  principle.  This  was  indeed  its 
exact  character;  and  it  was  this  which  rendered  it  ao  violent  and 
obstinate.  Disputes  which  are  founded  merely  on  passion  or  on 
interest  are  comparatively  of  short  duration.  'I'hey  are,  at  least,  not 
calculated  to  spread.  However  th^  may  inflame  the  principles,  they 
are  but  little  adapted  to  gain  partisans. 

To  render  (hem  durable  iKere  must  be  an  infusion  of.  speculative 
opinions.  For,  corrupt  as  men  are,  they  are  yci  bo  much  the  crea- 
tures of  reflection,  and  so  strongly  addicted  to  sentiments  of  right  and 
wrong,  that  their  attachment  to  a  public  cause  can  rarely  be  secured, 
or  their  animosity  be  kept  alive,  unless  their  understandingB  are 
engaged  by  some  appearances  of  truth  and  rectitude.  Hence  specu- 
lalive  differences  in  religion  and  politics  become  rallying  points  to  the 
passions.  Whoever  reflects  on  the  civil  wars  between  the  Guelphs 
and  the  Ghibbelines,  or  the  adherents  of  llie  pope  and  the  emperor, 
which  distracted  Italy  and  Germany  in  the  middle  ages,  or  those  be- 
tween the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  in  the  Meenth  century,  will 
find  abundant  confirmation  of  this  remaii.  This  is  well  understood  by 
the  leaders  of  parties  in  all  nations ;  who,  though  they  frequently  aim 
at  nothing  more  than  the  attainment  of  power,  yet  always  contrive  to 
cement  the  attachment  of  their  followers,  by  mixing  some  speculative 
opinion  with  their  coniests,  well  knowing  thai  what  depends  for  sup- 
port merely  on  the  irascible  passions  soon  subsides.  Then  does  party 
animosity  reach  its  height,  when,  to  an  interference  of  interests  suffi- 
cient to  kindle  resentment,  is  superadded  a  persuasion  of  rectitude,  a 
conviniion  of  truth,  an  apprehension  in  each  party  thai  they  are  eon- 
tending  for  principles  of  the  last  importance,  on  the  success  of  which 
tlie  happiness  of  millions  depends.  Under  these  Impressions  men 
are  apt  lo  indulge  the  most  selfish  and  vindictive  passions  without 
suspicion  or  control.  T^e  understanding  indeed,  in  that  state,  instead 
of  controlling  the  passions,  often  serves  only  to  give  steadiness  lo 
iheir  impulse,  to  ratify  and  consecrate,  so  to  apeak,  all  their  movements. 

When  we  apply  theae  remarks  to  the  late  contest,  we  can  be  at  no 
loss  lo  discover  ihe  source  of  the  unparalleled  animosity  which  inflamed 
it.  Never  before  were  ho  many  opposing  interests,  passions,  and  prin- 
ciples committed  to  such  a  decision.  On  one  side  an  attachment  lo 
the  ancient  order  of  things,  on  the  other  a  passionate  desire  of  change  ; 
a  wish  in  some  to  perpetuate,  in  others  to  destroy  every  thing ;  every 
abuse  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  former,  every  foundation  attempted  to 
be  demolished  by  the  latter;  a  jealousy  of  power  shrijiking  from  the 
ES 
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'^glMMt  iownmtkm,  pnUaaaonM  to  freedom  pnahed  to  msdaen  tod 
anutfay  i  tupenHitioD  io  all  its  dota^  impiety  in  all  its  fniy ;  wint- 
erer, in  Bhon,  cbuld  be  found  most  diacordant  in  the  princ^ea  or 
noleot  in  the  paaiions  of  men  were  the  feariiil  ingredients  which  the 
'hand  of  dinne  justice  selected  to  mingia  in  this  furnace  of  wrath. 
Can  we  any  longer  wonder  at  the  desolatima  it  made  in  the  earth! 
Great  aa  tfiey  are,  they  are  no  more  than  might  be  expected  .from  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  warfare.  When  we  take  this  into  our  considera- 
tion, we  are  no  longer  surprised  to  find  the  variety  of  its  battles  burdens 
Ae  memoiy,  that  the  imagination  is  perfectly  fatigued  in  travelling 
over  in  acenea  of  slaughter,  and  that  falling,  like  the  mystic  star  in 
the  Apofcalypee,  upm  tke  streams  and  th«  rivers,  it  turned  the  third 
fmrl  ^lAeir  voters  into  blood.* 

Whether  the  foundati(»B  of  laAing  tranqnillity  are  laid,  or  a  respite 
only  afforded  to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  in  mc  {n«eent  aBspieions 
emnt,  is  a>  queatkin  the  diacussion  of  which  wotdd  only  damp  the 
•MLafactioa  of  thia  day.  Whatever  may  be  ^e  future  determinations 
flf  Prorklenee,  let  no  gloomy  liircluuliiig  dcpros-.  uur  yriiliiudc  lor  its 
-graeious  interpositian  in  our  fiivour.  ^Vhile  wo  feci  scniiments  of 
napeednl  acktiowledgment  to  tlie  human  instruinetrlB  employed,  let  us 
tetsember  they  are  but  Instrunienis,  iind  ihat  it  is  our  duty  to  look 
throogfa  ihetn  to  Him  who  is  tiie  author  of  i?very  good  and  perfect  gift. 

Let  OS  now  tun  to  the  pleasing  p»rt  of  our  subject,  which  invites 
in  to  eontsmplaie  the  reaaooa  Tor  gratiiude  and  joy  suggested  by  the 
TestoratioD  of  peace. 

Permit  me  to  express  my  hope,  that  along  with  peace  the  spirit  of 
peace  will  retuni.  How  can  we  better  imitate  our  heavenly  Father, 
than,  when  he  i»  pleased  U  compose  the  animositiea  of  natipns,  to 
epen  our  hearts  U>  every  milder  infliMBee  T  Let  ua  hope  mwe  motual 
faibeaiwiee,  a  mote  candid  constniction  of  each,  ether's  views  and 
soDtinMnts  will  pravail.  No  end  ean  now  be  answered  by  the  revival 
of  pai^  disputes,  "nia  apeoulatkna  which  gave  occasion  to  them 
have  been  yielded  to  die  arbitration  of  the  swwd,  and  neither  the'  tar- 
tune  of  war  nor  the  present  condition  of  Europe  is  such  as  afibnla 
to  any  party  room  for  high  exultation.  Our  public  and  private  aflee- 
tions  are  no  longer  at  variance.  That  benevolence  which  embraces 
the  world  is  now  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  tenderness  that  endean 
a«r  oonntry.  Bt^rying  in  obhvion,  therefore,  all  national  antipathies, 
•DgMher  wldi  tbasa  orad  jealousies  and  suspicicHta  which  have  too 
Modi  marred  the  pleasuree  of  mutual  intercourse,  let  our  beatts  cof^ 
stmpooA  to  the  blessing  we  celebrate,  and  keep  pace  aa  far  as  poaail4a 
with  the  movements  of  divine  beneficence. 

A  most  important  benefit  has  already  followed  the  return  of  peaee,  a 
reduction  of  the  price  of  bread  ;  and  though  other  necessaries  of  life 
have  not  fallen  in  proportion,  this  is  a  circumstance  which  can  hardly 
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fail  U)  follow.  We  trust  the  <;iT(;umsiuiccs  of  the  poor  sind  tlie  tabonr- 
ing  ciassea  will  be  much  impravod,  and  ihat  there  will  shortly  be  no 
complaining  in  our  streets.  Every  cottager,  we  hope,  will  leel  that 
there  is  peace ;  commeree  return  to  its  aoeient  channels,  the  pnblic 
burdena  be  lightened,  ilie  nation^il  debt  diminiahed,  and  harmony  and 
plenty  again  gladden  the  land. 

In  enumerating  the  motives  to  national  gratitude  which  the  relro- 
spect  of  the  pa«l  supplies,  it  would  he  unpardonable  not  to  reckon 
among  the  most  cogent,  ihe  preservation  of  our  eiceUent  constitudon ; 
nor  can  I  doubt  uf  ihe  concurrence  of  all  who  hear  me  when  1  add,  it 
ia  a  pleasing  refleciion,  that  at  a  period  when  the  spirit  of  giddiness 
and  revolt  has  been  so  prevalent,  we  have  preferred  the  blessings  of 
order  to  a  phantom  of  liberty,  and  have  not  been  so  mad  as  to  waiie 
through  the  horrors  of  a  revolnuon  to  make  way  for  a  mdiiary  despot. 
If  the  constitution  has  sustained  serious  injury,  eillier  daring  the  war  or 
ai  any  preceding  period,  as  there  is  great  room  to  apprehend,  we  shall 
have  leisure  (may  we  but  have  virtue  1)  to  apply  temperate  and 
effectual  reforms.  In  the  mean  time,  let  ub  love  it  sincerely,  cherish 
il  tenderly,  and  secure  it  as  far  as  possible  on  ail  sides,  watching  with 
impartial  solicitude  against  every  thing  that  may  impair  its  spirit  or 
endanger  its  form. 

But,  above  all,  let  us  cherish  the  spirit  of  religion.  When  we  wish 
n>  open  our  beans  on  this  subject,  and  to  represent  to  you  the  vanity, 
the  nothingness  of  every  thing  else  in  comparison,  we  feel  ourselves 
cheeked  by  an  apprehension  you  will  consider  it  merely  as  professional 
language,  and  consequently  entitled  to  little  regard.  If,  however,  you 
will  only  turn  your  eyes  to  the  awful  scenes  before  you,  our  voice  may 
be  spared.  They  will  speak  loud  enough  of  themselves.  On  this 
aubjeet  they  will  furnish  the  most  awltil  and  momentous  instructioo. 
From  them  you  will  leiini,  that  (lie  safety  of  nations  is  not  to  be  sought 
in  arts  or  in  arms;  that  science  may  Sourish  amid  the  decay  of  humanity; 
thai  the  utmost  barbarity  may  be  blended  with  the  utmost  refinement ; 
that  a  passion  for  apeculaiion.  unrestrained  by  the  fear  of  God,  and  a 
deep  sense  of  human  imperfection,  merely  hardens  the  heart ;  and 
that  as  religion,  in  short,  is  the  great  tamer  of  the  breast,  the  source  of 
iranqoilliiy  and  order,  so  the  crimes  of  voluptuousness  aiul  impiety 
inevitably  conduct  a  people,  before  they  are  aware,  to  the  brink  oif 
dcBolniion  and  anarchy. 

If  you  had  wished  to  figure  to  yourselves  a  country  which  had 
reached  the  utmost  pinnacle  of  prosperity,  you  would  undoubtedly 
have  turned  your  eyes  to  France,  as  she  appeared  a  few  years  before 
the  revolution ;  illustrious  in  learning  and  genius ;  tlie  favourite  abode 
of  the  arts,  and  the  mirror  of  fashion,  whither  the  Uower  of  the  nobihty 
from  all  countries  resorted,  to  acquire  the  last  poUsh  of  which  the 
human  character  is  susceptible.  Lulled  in  voluptuous  repose,  and 
dreaming  of  a  philosophical  millennium,  without  dependence  upon  God, 
like  the  generation  before  the  Hood,  l/iey  ate,  they  drank,  thry  raamtd, 
(Afj)  tcere  given  in  marriage.  In  that  exuberant  soil  every  thing 
seemed  to  flourish  but  religion  and  virtue.     The  season  however  waa 
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stlngA  nrired  i^uD  Oodan^YeBolMd  to  punish  their  npiet^ ,  aa 
mil  as  to  avenge  the  Uoa^  of  lu%  BerranU,  vhoae  soula  had  for  a 
century  been  incessantly  crying  to  him  from  under  the  altar.  Aiid 
what  method  did  he  employ  for  this  purpose  !  When  He  to  vhom 
ftogeance  belongs,  when  He  whose  ways  are  unsearchable,  snd 
whose  wisdom  is  inexhaustible,  proceeded  to  the  execution  of  thit 
Mraoge  work,  he  drew  from  his  treasure*  a  weapon  he  had  aever  em- 
played  before.  Besolring  to  make  their  punishment  as  signal  as  their 
crimes,  be  neither  let  loose  an  mundaiion  of  barbarous  nations,  nor 
die  desolating  powers  of  the  universe :  he  neither  overwhelmed  them 
with  e&rthqiukes,  nor  visited  them  with  pestilence.  He  summoned 
from  amimg  themselves  a  ferocity  more  terrible  than  either ;  a  ferocity 
which,  injngling  in  the  struggle  for  liberty,  and  borrowing  aid  from 
that  very  refinement  to  which  it  seemed  to  be  opposed,  turned  every 
inui'B  hand  against  his  neighbour,  sparing  no  age,  nor  sex,  nor  rank, 
till,  sftdated  with  the  ruin  of  greatness,  the  distresses  of  innocence 
and  the  tears  of  beauty,  it  terminated  its  career  in'  the  most  unrelent- 
iog^  .despotiara.  Thou  art  righteous,  O  Lord,  which  art,  and  lohieh 
Mf,  aifd  vMeh  thalt  be,  hecaate  thou  host  jtidged  thus,  for  thef  have 
tied  the  blood  of  aainU  and  prophet*,  and  thou  hast  given  them  blood 
todnnitfor  they  are  worthy. 

if  the  weakness  of  humanity  will  not  permit  its  to  keep  pace  mih 
the  msvements  of  divine  justice ;  if,  fntm  the  deep  commiaerauon  ex- 
eited,  by  the  view  of  so  much  wo,  onr  tongue  falters  in  expressing 
ihoae  aublune  sentiments  of  triumph  which  revelation  suggests  im  this 
oecawMi,  we  shall, be  pardoned  by  the  Being  who  knows  our  frame; 
while  nothing  «an  prevent  us,  at  least,  from  adoring  this  illustrious 
vindication  of  bis  own  religion,  whose  divinity  we  see  is  not  less 
apparent  in  the  blessings  it  bestows,  than  in  the  calamities  which 
mark  its  departsre. 

.  Our^nly  security  against  similar  calamities  is  a  steady  adherence 
to  this-religion ;  notrthe  religion  of  mere  form  and  profession,  but  that 
which  has  its  seat  in  the  heart ;  not  as  it  is  mutilated  and  debased  by 
the  refinements  of  a  lalae  philosophy,  but  as  it  exists  in  all  its  simpUci^ 
and  extent  in  the  aacred  Scriptures ;  consisting  in  sorrow  for  sin,  in 
the  love  of  God,  and  in  faith  in  a  crucilied  Redeemer.  If  this  religion 
revives  snd  flourishes  among  us,  we  may  still  surmount  all  our  diffi- 
(Culties,  and  no  weapon  formed  against  ns  will  prosper :  if  we  despise 
^r  negltet  it,  no  bninan  power  can  afford  us  proiecticm.  lostead  of 
dMwing  ma  love  to  our  country,  therefore,  by  engaging  eageily  in  the 
strife  of  puties,  let  us  choose  to  signalize  it  rather  by  beneficence,  by 
piety,  by  aii  eipmplary  discharge  of  ihu  (tutiea  of  private  life,  under  a 
persuasion  that  that  man,  in  tlie  final  ismie  of  things,  ivill  be  seen  to 
have  been  the  best  patriot  who  is  the  best  Christian.  He  wlio  diffuses 
the  most  happiness  and  mitigates  the  most  distress  widiin  his  own 
cirdfl  is  undoubtedly  the  best  friend  to  his  country  and  the  worid, 
since  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  for  all  men  to  imitate  his  con- 
dnct,  to  make  the  greatest  part  of  the  misery  of  the  world  rease  in  a 
moment     While  the  passion,  then,  of  some  is  to  shine,  of  some  to 
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govern,  and  of  nlhere  to  m^cumulaie,  let  one  great  pasaion  alone  inflame 
our  breasts,  ihe  passion  which  reason  ratifies,  wliiuh  conscience 
approves,  which  Heaven  inspires, — tliat  of  being  and  of  doing  good. 

TTiere  18  no  vanity,  1  trust,  in  supposing  thai  the  reflections  which 
this  discourse  has  presented  to  your  view  have  awakened  those  senti- 
ments of  gratitude  lo  the  Father  of  mercies  for  his  gracious  interposi- 
tion in  (he  reatoraiion  of  peace,  which  you  are  impatient  to  express 
by  stronger  evidence  than  words.  Should  this  be  the  case,  a  plain 
path  is  before  you.  While  tlie  eminence  of  the  divine  perfeciiooa  ren- 
ders it  impossible  for  us  lo  coniribute  lo  the  happiness  or  augment  the 
glory  of  the  Creator,  he  has  left  among  us,  for  the  exercise  of  our 
virtue,  the  indigent  and  the  alHicied,  whom  be  has  in  an  especial  man- 
ner committed  lo  our  care,  and  appointed  lo  represent  himself.  The 
objects  of  the  institution  for  which  I  have  this  day  the  honour  to  plead 
are  those  of  whom  the  very  mention  is  sufficient  to  excite  compassion 
in  every  feeling  mind, — Ike  sick  and  the  aged  poor.'  To  be  scantily 
provided  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  lo  endure  cold,  hunger,  and 
nakedness,  is  a  great  calamity  31  all  seasons ;  it  is  almost  unnecessary 
to  observe  how  much  these  evils  are  aggravated  by  the  pressure  of 
disease,  when  exhausted  nature  demands  whatever  the  most  tender 
assiduity  can  supply  to  cheer  its  languor  and  support  its  suflerings. 
It  is  the  peculiar  misfortune  of  the  affiicied  poor,  that  the  very  circum- 
stance which  increases  their  wants  cuts  off,  by  disqualifying  ihera 
for  labour,  the  means  of  iheir  supply.  Bodily  affliction,  therefore, 
falls  upon  them  with  an  accumulated  weight.  Poor  at  best,  when 
seized  with  sickness  they  become  ulteriy  destilule.  Incapable  even 
of  presenting  themselves  to  the  eye  of  pity,  nothing  remains  for  them 
but  silently  to  yield  themselves  up  to  sorrow  and  despair.  The  second 
class  of  objects  which  it  is  the  design  of  this  society  to  relieve  are  Che 
aged  poor.  Here  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  atiempi  to  paint  to 
you  the  sorrows  of  old  age ;  a  period  indeed  which,  by  a  strange  incon- 
sistency, we  all  wish  to  reach,  while  we  shrink  wiih  a  sort  of  horror 
from  the  inflrmilies  and  sufferings  inseparable  from  that  melancholy 
season.  What  can  be  a  more  pitiable  object  than  decrepitude  sinking 
under  the  accumulated  load  of  years  and  of  penury  t  Arrived  at  Uiat 
period  when  the  most  fontmaie  confess  they  have  no  pleasure,  bow 
forlorn  is  his  situation  who,  destitute  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  haa 
survived  his  last  child  or  his  last  friend.  Solitary  and  neglected,  with- 
out comfort  and  without  hope,  depending  for  every  ihing  on  a  kindness 
he  has  no  means  of  conciliating,  he  finds  himself  left  alone  in  a  world 
to  which  he  has  ceased  to  belong,  and  is  only  felt  in  society  as  a  bur- 
den it  is  impatient  to  shake  off.  Such  are  the  objecta  to  which  this 
institution  solicits  your  regard. 

It  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  a  most  excellent  pxrt  of  the  plan  of 
the  society  in  whose  behalf  1  address  you,  that  no  relief  is  adminio- 
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MndwiAeU  lint  p«T4oq»U]f  vuitiiig  ttootyecu  ia  their  owb  iboda.' 
By  moh  oeaM  the  prooiaa  urcunutances  of  each  cue  are  dearly 
saenUined,  and  impoature  is  anie  to  be  detected.  Where  chaiity  ia 
adtBoniateied  without  this  precaution,  as  it  is  impossible  to  diaciiinlnsle 
Nal  from  pretended  distress,  the  most  dieialerested  beaevolence  ofiea 
Aula  ot  ita  purpose ;  and  that  is  yielded  to  clamorous  imporuutity 
lAich  is  withheld  from  lonely  wanL  Tbt.  mischief  extends  much 
farther.  Prom  the  frequency  of  such  imposition,  the  best  minds  are 
ia  danger  of  becoming  disgusted  with  the  exercise  of  pecuniary,  charity, 
lili.  from  a  mistaken  persnasiou  that  it  is  impossible  to  guara  against 
JMepdtmi  they  treat  the  most  abandoned  and  the  moat  deaervtng  with 
the  name  neglect.  Thus  tiie  lii^iirt  coniraots  into  selfishness,  and 
those  dehcious  emotions  wliiuh  ilie  benevolent  Author  of  Nature  im- 
planted lo  prompt  U3  lo  relieve  distress  become  extinct ;  a  loss  greater 
lo  ourselvea  than  to  the  objects  lo  whom  we  deay  opr  compaaaion. 
To  preveat  a  degradation  of  eharacler  so  fatal,  allow  me  to  urge  on 
all  whom  Providence  has  blessed  with  the  means  of  doing  good,  on 
those  especially  who  are  indulged  with  afflu»ce  and  leisure,  the  iin- 
potlauce  of  devoting  notae  portion  of  their  tiiae  in  iMtpietiiig,,u  well 
as  of  their  property  in  retiKving,  ibe  distresses  of  the  poor. 

By  this  means  an  habitual  tenderness  will  be  cherished,  which  will 
heighten  inexpressibly  the  happiness  of  lifeiBl  the  same  time  tha;  it 
will  moat  effectually  counteract  that  selfiahnesa  which  a  continual  ad- 
dictedness  to  the  pursuits  of  aviirice  and  ambition  never  fails  to'woduce. 
As  selfishness  is  a  principle  of  couiinual  iiperatjoa,  it  needs  to  be 
opposed  by  some  other  principle,  whose  operation  w  equally  uoifons 
and  steady ;  but  the  casual  impulse  of  eomfraaaioa  excited  by  ooc»- 
•iouai  applications  for  relief  is  by  no  means  equal  to  this  purpose. 
Then  only  will  benevolence  become  a  prevailing  habit  of  mind,  when 
ill  exertion  enters  into  thfi  xr/stcm  of  life,  md  oec^sa  some  slated 
portion  of  ihe  time  iiiicf  iiu,--mioii,  lii  ^idiliuon  to  this,  it  is  worth 
vhile  to  reAeot  how  moch  consoUlia*  the  poor  must  derive  from  find- 
ing they  are  the  ol^eota  of  personal  attention  lo  their  more  opulent  neigh- 
hours ;  that  they  are,  acknwledged  as  hre^rea  of  the  aame  family  t 
and  that,  should  they  be  ^ertaken  with  affliction  or  ealarai^,  they 
we  in  no  danger  of  periihJBg  unpitied  and  unnoticed.  With  all  the 
pride  that  wealth  is  apt  lo  iuapire,  how  seldom  are  the  opulent  truly 
awaie  of  their  high  desliBatioa.  Haeed  by  the  Lord  of  aU  on  u 
•minence,  and  hKnisted  with  s  SDp«ist  peotion  of  his  goode,  to  them 
fe  belong  to  be  (he  dispensers  of  his  bounty,  to  snccour  distress,  to 
draw  raeiit  fifom  obscurity,  to  behohl  oppression  and  want  vaidsh 
he&ire  them,  and,  accompanied  wherever  they  move  with  perpetual 
benedictions,  to  present  an  imafie  of  Him,  wliii,  at  the  close  of  time, 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  redeemed,  will  wipe  away  Ceart  from  all  facet. 
It  is  surely  uunecessary  to  remark  how  insipid  are  the  pleasures  of 
voluptuousness  and  anihiiion,  compared  to  what  such  a  life  must 
aflbrd,  whether  we  compare  ihem  with  respect  to  the  present,  the 
tsview  of  the  past,  or  the  prospect  of  the  future. 

It  is  pn>bable  some  may  object  that  such  exertions,  however  amiable 
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in  themselves,  are  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  system  of  parochial 
relief  established  in  this  country.  To  which  it  is  obvious  to  reply,  that 
however  useful  this  institution  may  be,  there  must  always  be  a  great 
deal  of  distress  which  it  can  never  relieve.  Like  all  national  instita- 
tions,  it  is  incapable  of  bending  from  the  rigour  of  general  rules,  so  as 
to  adapt  itself  to  the  precise  circumstances  of  each  respective  case. 
Besides  that  it  would  be  vain  to  expect  much  tenderness  in  the  execu- 
tion of  a  legal  office,  the  machine  itself,  though  it  may  be  well  suited 
to  the  general  purpose  it  is  intended  to  answer,  is  too  large  and 
unwieldy  to  touch  those  minute  points  of  difference,  those  distinet 
kinds  and  gradations  of  distress  to  which  tlie  operation  of  personal 
benevolence  will  easily  adapt  itself.  In  addition  to  which,  it  will  occur 
to  those  who  reflect,  Uiaton  account  of  the  increasing  demands  of  the 
poor,  the  parochial  system,  which  presses  hard  upon  many  ill  able  to 
bear  it,  is  already  strained  to  the  utmost. 

Although  the  society  in  whose  behalf  I  address  you  is  but  recently 
established,  it  has  been  enabled  painfully  to  ascertain  the  vast  propor- 
tion of  its  objects  of  the  female  sex, — a  melancholy  circumstance, 
deserving  the  serious  attention  of  the  public  on  more  aceoums  than 
one.  Of  the  cases  which  have  occurred  to  their  notice  since  the  com- 
mencement of  their  labours,  more  than  three-fourths  have  been  of  that 
descriptbn.  The  situation  of  females  without  fortune  in  this  counti^ 
is  indeed  deeply  affecting.  Excluded  from  all  the  active  employments, 
in  which  they  might  engage  with  the  utmost  propriety,  by  men  who, 
to  the  injury  of  one  sex,  add  the  disgrace  of  making  the  other  effemi- 
nate and  ridiculous,  an  indigent  female,  the  object  probably  of  love 
and  tenderness  in  her  youth,  at  a  more  advanced  age  a  withered 
flower !  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  retire  and  die.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass 
that  the  most  amiable  part  of  our  species,  by  a  detestable  combination 
in  those  who  ought  to  be  their  protectors,  are  pushed  off  the  stage  a9 
though  they  were  no  longer  worthy  to  live  when  they  ceased  to  be  the' 
objects  of  passion.  How  strongly  on  this  account  this  society  is  enti- 
tle to  your  attention  (as  woids  would  fail)  I  leave  to  the  pensive 
reflection  of  your  own  bosoms. 

To  descant  on  the  evils  of  poverty  mif^  seem  entirely  unnecessary 
(for  what  with  most  is  the  great  business  of  life,  but  to  remove  it  to 
the  greatest  possible  distance  ?)  were  it  not,  that  besides  its  being  the 
most  common  of  all  evils,  there  are  eircurostances  peculiar  to  itself, 
which  expose  it  to  neglect.  The  seat  of  its  sufferings  are  the  appe- 
tites, not  the  passions;  appetites  which  are  common  to  all,  and  which, 
being  capable  of  no  peculiar  combinations,  confer  no  distinction. 
There  are  kinds  of  distress  founded  on  the  passions,  which,  if  not 
applauded,  are  at  least  admired  in  their  excess,  as  implying  a  peculiar 
refinement  of  sensibility  in  the  mind  of  the  sufferer.  Embellished  by 
taste,  and  wrought  by  the  magic  of  genius  into  innumerable  forms, 
they  turn  grief  into  a  hixury,  and  draw  from  the  eyes  of  millions  deli- 
cious tears.  But  no  muse  ever  ventured  to  adorn  the  distresses  of 
poverty  or  the  sorrows  of  hanger.  Disgusting  taste  and  delicacyi 
and  presenting  nothing  pleasing  to  the  imaginfttion»  tiiey  at% 
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pufferf  1^  lU  Us  nakednew  aa^  ddbrmity.  Hence  shame  in  the  sul^ 
fiprer,  q^tttempt  in  the  beholder,  WSd  an  obscnritf  of  station  which 
fi-equeotly  removes  them  from  the  view,  are  their  inseparaUe  portion. 
Nor  can  I  reckon  it  on  this  accomit  among  the  improvements  of  the 
present  age,  thst  by  the  multiplication  of  works  of  fiction  the  attention 
19  diverted  firoqci  scenes  of  real ^to  those  of  imaginary  distress;  from 
the  distress  which  demands  relief  to  that  which  admits  of  embellish- 
ment :  in  consequence  of  which  the  understanding  is  enervated,  the 
heart  is  corrupted,  and  those  feelings  which  were  designed  to  stimulate 
to  active  benevolence  are  employed  in  nourishing  a  sickly  sensibility. 
To  a.  most  impure  and  whimsical  writer,*  whose  very  humanity  is 
unnatural,  we  are  considerably  indebted  for  this  innovation.  Though 
it  cannol  be  denied,  that  by  diffusing  a  warmer  colouring  over  the 
visioDS  of  fancy,  sensibility  is  often  a  source  of  exquisite  pleasures  to 
others  if  not  to  the  possessor,  yet  it  should  never  be  confounded  with 
benevolence ;  since  it  constitutes  at  best  rather  the  ornament  of  a  fine 
than  the  virtue  of  a  good  mind.  -  -  A  good  man  may  have  nothing  of  it, 
a  bad  man  may  have  it  in  abundance. 

Leaving  therefore  these  amusements  of  the  imagination  lo  the  vain 
and  indolent,  let  us  awake  to  nature  and  truth ;  and  in  a  world  from 
which  we  must  so  shortly  be  summoned,  a  woiid  abounding  with  so 
many  real  scenes  'of  heart-rending  distress  as  well  as  of  vice  and 
^i^iety,  employ  -all  our  powers  in  relieving  the  one  apd  in  correcting 
the  other ;  mat  when  we. have  arrived  at  the-  borders  of  eternity,  we 
may  not  be.tormented  with  the  awful  reflection  of  having  lived  in  vain. 
\  U  ever  there  was  a  period  when  poverty  made  a  more  forcible  ap- 
peal than  jisual  to  the  heart,  k  is  unquestionably,  that  which  we  have 
lately  witnessed,  the  calamities  of  which,  though  greatly  diminished 
by  the  auspicious  event  which  we  now  celebrate,  are  far  from  being 
entirely  removed.  Poverty  used  in  happier  times  to  be  discerned  in  a 
superior  meanness  of  appatel  and  (the  total  absence  of  ornament.  We 
have  seen  its  ravages  oreach  the  man,  proclaiming  themselves  in  the 
trembling  step,  in  the  dejected  countenance,  and  i^e  faded  form.  Wo 
have  seen  enaaciated  infants,  no  ruddiness  in  their  cheeks,  no  spright^ 
liness  in  their  motions,  whil^  the  eager  and  imploring  Ipoks  of  their 
mothers,  reduced  below  the  loud  expressions  of  grief,  have  annoimced 
unutterable  anguish  and  silent  despair. 

From  the  reflections  which  have  been  made  on  the  peculiar  nature 
of  poverty,  you  will  easily  account  for  the  prodigious  stress  which  is 
laid  on  the  duty  of  pecuniary  benevolence  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa^ 
ments.  In  the  former,  God  delighted  in  assuming  the  character  of  the 
patron  of  the  poor  and  needy ;  in  the  latter,  the  short  definition  of  the 
religion  which  he  approves  is  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widow,  and  to 
hsep  Umself  unspotud  Jrwn  the  world.  He  who  knew  what  was  in 
manv  well  knew  that,  smce  the  entrance  of  sin,  selfishiless  was  beooiM> 
the  epidemic  disease  of  human  nature ;  a  malady  which  ahnoat^very 
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thing  tends  to  inflame,  and  the  conquest  of  which  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary before  we  can  be  prepared  for  the  felicity  of  heaven ;  that  what- 
ever leads  us  out  of  ourselves,  whatever  unites  us  to  him  and  his 
creatures  in  pure  love,  is  an  important  step  towards  the  recovery  of 
his  image ;  and  finally,  that  his  church  would  consist  for  the  most 
part  of  the  poor  of  this  worlds  rich  in  faiths  and  heirs  of  the  king- 
dom, whom  he  was  resolved  to  shield  from  the  contempt  of  all  who 
respect  his  authority,  by  selecting  them  from  the  innumerable  millions 
of  mankind  to  be  the  peculiar  representatives  of  himself. 

Happy  are  they  whose  lives  correspond  to  these  benevolent  inten- 
tions ;  who,  looking  beyond  the  transitory  distinctions  which  prevail 
here,  and  will  vanish  at  the  first  approach  of  eternity,  honour  God  in 
his  children,  and  Christ  in  his  image.  How  much,  on  the  contrary, 
are  those  to  be  pitied,  in  whatever  sphere  ihey  move,  who  live  to 
themselves,  unmindful  of  the  coming  of  their  Lord.  When  he  shall 
come  and  shall  not  keep  silence,  when  a  fire  shall  devour  before  him,  and 
it  shall  be  very  tempestuous  round  about  him,  every  thing,  it  is  true, 
will  combine  to  fill  them  with  consternation ;  yet,  methinks,  neither  the 
voice  of  the  archangel,  nor  the  trump  of  God,  nor  the  dissolution  of  the 
elements,  nor  the  face  of  the  Judge  itself,  from  which  the  heavens  will 
flee  away^  will  be  so  dismaying  and  terrible  to  these  men  as  the^  sight 
of  the  poor  members  of  Christ ;  whom,  having  spurned  and  neglected 
in  the  days  of  their  humiliation,  they  will  then  behold  with  amazement 
united  to  their  Lord,  covered  with  his  glory,  and  seated  on  his  throne. 
How  will  they  be  astonished  to  see  them  surrounded  with  so  much 
majesty !  How  will  they  cast  down  their  eyes  in  their  presence ! 
How  will  they  curse  that  gold  which  will  then  eat  their  flesh  as  with  fire, 
and  that  avarice,  that  indolence,  that  voluptuousness  which  will  entitle 
them  to  so  much  misery  !  You  will  then  learn  that  the  imitation  of 
Christ  is  the  only  wisdom :  you  will  then  be  convinced  it  is  better  to 
be  endeared  to  the  cottage  than  admired  in  the  palace  ;  when  to  have 
wiped  the  tears  of  the  afflicted,  and  inherited  the  prayers  of  the  widow 
and  the  fatherless,  shall  be  found  a  richer  patrimony  than  the  favour 
of  princes. 
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Thit  benevolence  u  im  habilu*!  duly,  nriBingoot  of  our  comtUul 
■ntJ  aoclal  creaturos,  and  enfotced  upon  us  by  tbe  raoai  poweiful  moi 
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UBlinient ;  bul  naloitbatiuiding  Lbote  exertion*,  there  ii  (till  ampls  room  for  rn- 
Isrgeoient.  TliOM  persona  whu  are  in  tbe  liabil  of  liiitmn  the  cottages  or  Ihs 
chumberi  of  Ae  poor,  are  loo  frequsntlj  Iho  DwiBncholy  vilnessn  of  that  extretas 
poverty,  pining  BicknMs,  und  poignBJit  cliatruB  which  enrrgrlically  call  for  relief. 

With  the  drii^  of  wlniLnisleriiig,  in  eomo  degree,  sueh  rotirf,  a  number  of  per- 
■oni  have  formed  tbemselvea  into  a  eacielj,  the  nature  and  object*  of  which  are 
■uch,  that  it  may  irilb  the  groatiet  trnlh  be  auid  to  duinx,  and  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  but  il  will  mtel  with  such  encoura^meot  *b  may  render  it  a  blersin^  to 
tbe  poor  of  III*  lowD  DfCiKBiiiiaE-  It  i>  likeniae  ardently  hoped,  Ihit  the  aociety 
will  meet  with  auch  further  encouragement  that  it*  benevolent  eiertioiu  may  not 
be  eooined  to  the  town,  bul  cTlenili^  (o  Iho  neighbouring  Tillage*. 

The  riKiT  object  of  the  Bocicl;  IB,  Co  afford  peccniirv  .iBaiBTinci  to  the  bick 
and  tha  idkd  poob.  To  aelect  piopur  objeclB,  and  guard  againal  tbe  aboaca  attend- 
ing indiacriminikte  relief^  viutera  will  be  appointed  to  eiumine  aod  judge  ef  the 
nature  of  every  esae,  and  to  report  the  same  lo  «  comniitlea  uflhe  societj. 

The  wcoMD  object  uflhe  society  is,  the  hohii.  and  Hei-iBinri  improvement  of 
the  object*  relieved.  A  jpnrd  Kpokei  in  dut  irruon  (taya  the  Wine  iiar,)  korr  go/it 
il  il!  The  hour  of  alOiclion,  the  bed  of  alckneu,  aflbrd  the  moat  aeaaonabla 
opportunitiei  for  uteliilneu  ;  and  il  ia  hoped  thai  the  heart  may  in  a  more  peculiar 
manner  be  open  to  the  brat  of  impreeiion*  at  aueh  a  leaaon,  and  when  under  a 
•enae  of  obligation  for  relief  already  adminiatered. 


one  gsneral  deaign  of  doih*  oodd  ;  and  tbe  anoeeaa  which  twa  BlteruM  fodeliaai 
nearly  aimilar,  in  diflVrent  part*  of  Ibia  kingdom,  and  more  parliculsrij  in  ''  ~ 
netropoli*,  in  relieving  the  distreaa  and  ameTiorating  the  condition  of  thoua 
and  tenB  of  ihouaandB  of  our  fellow-crealurea,  affbrdi  rea*on  lo  hope,  that  m 
the  diviiM  bleaung  umilar  auccau  wilt  attend  the  *ociely  e*tabUabed  in  Ihia  to 
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IL  That  the  barineM  of  thii  society  be  manased  bj  a  committee  of  fourteen 
penona,  including  the  treasurer  and  secretary ;  five  of  whom  shall  be  competent 
to  transact  business : — that  the  committee  be  open  to  any  member  of  the  society 
who  may  think  proper  to  attend.  In  case  of  any  vacancy  in  the  committee  by 
death  or  resignation,  the  remaining  members  of  the  committee  be  empowered  to 
£11  up  such  vacancy. 

III.  That  the  conmiiittee  meet  monthly  at  each  other's  houses,  to  receive  reports, 
consider  of  cases,  appoint  visiters,  and  audit  their  accounts. 

IV.  That  there  be  an  annual  general  meeting,  of  which  due  notice  will  be  given, 
when  the  state  of  the  society  shall  be  reported,  and  the  treasurer,  secretary,  and 
committee  appointed,  to  manage  the  concerns  thereof. 

V.  That  the  sick  and  the  aged  be  esteemed  the  ordy  objects  of  the  compassioa 
of  this  society ;  and  when  the  fund  is  reduced  to  the  sum  of  five  pounds,  the  cases 
of  the  sick  alone  shall  be  attended  to. 

VI.  That  no  nfember  be  allowed  to  recommend  a  case  until  three  months 
after  his  or  her  subscription  hath  commenced,  nor  if  four  months  in  ariears,  until 
such  arrears  be  discharged,  provided  they  have  received  notice  of  the  same. 

VII.  That  no  case  be  received  but  from  a  subscriber,  who  is  expected  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  case  recommended,  and  to  report  the  particulars  to  one 
of  the  visiters.  * 

VIII.  That  the  visiters  be  appointed  to  adminbter  relief  and  not  the  person 
who  recommends  the  case. 

IX.  That  no  subscribers,  while  they  continue  such,  shall  receive  any  relief 
from  thu  society,  nor  shall  any  of  those  who  conduct  the  business  thereof  receive 
any  gratuity  for  their  services. 

The  committee  consists  of  an  equal  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen ;  and  pei^ 
sons  of  both  sexes  are  appointed  as  visiters  in  rotation. 

Subscriptions  and  donations  are  received  by  the  treasurer,  secretary,  or  any 
member  of  the  committee. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  society,  held  agreeably  to  public  notice,  at  Mr. 
Alderman  Ind's,  on  Monday,  May  3,  1802 : — It  was  resolved.  That  when  the 
annual  subscriptions  of  the  society  amount  to  sixty  pounds,  and  the  fund  to  tkiriy 
pounds,  the  committee  be  empowered  to  extend  relief  to  other  distressed  objects 
besides  the  sick  and  the  aosd. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Some  apology  is  due  to  the  public  for  this  discourse  appearing  so 
long  after  it  was  preached.  The  fact  is,  the  writer  was  engaged  on 
an  exchange  of  services  for  a  month  with  his  highly  esteemed  friend 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Lowell,  of  Bristol,  author  of  an  excellent  volume  of 
sermons  on  practical  subjects,  at  the  time  it  was  delivered,  and  had 
no  opportunity  of  writing  it  till  he  retmmed.  As  it  touches  entirely  on 
permanent  topics,  except  what  relates  to  the  threatened  invasion  still 
impending  over  us,  he  knows  not  but  it  m^  be  as  suitable  now  as  if 
it  had  appeared  earlier.  As  it  is,  he  commits  it  to  the  candour  of  the 
public.  He  has  only  to  add,  that  the  allusion  to  the  effects  of  the 
tragic  muse*  should  have  been  marked  as  a  quotation,  though  the 
author  knows  not  with  certainty  to  whom  to  ascribe  it.  He  believes 
it  fell  from  the  elegant  pen  of  an  illustrious  female,  Mrs.  More. 

Shslfobd,  Nov.  30,  1803. 

Vol.  L-F  •  ^  *«^- 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


In  this  edition  the  author  hu  corrected  ihaie  errors  of  the  press 
which  ia  the  fnmier  were  very  considerable.  The  Monthly  Reviewers 
have  founded  a  criiiciBm  entirely  on  one  of  them.  The  author  had 
remarked,  that  infidelity  was  bred  in  the  stagnant  marshes  of  cor- 
rapted  Chriatianity.  The  printer  having  omitted  the  word  eomtpUd, 
the  Reviewers  remark  that  they  never  found  in  their  map  of  Gnris- 
tianity  any  stagnant  marshes.  Having  mentioned  the  Monthly  Re- 
Tieweri,  he  must  be  permitted  to  notice  a  most  singular  error  into 
which  they  have  been  betrayed ;  that  of  supposing  the  author  had 
confonnded  Aristotle  with  Mrs.  More.  It  is  well  known  to  ever^  one 
who  has  the  smallest  tincture  of  learning,  that  die  great  critic  of 
antiquity  represents  the  design  of  tragedy  to  be  that  of  purifying  the 
heart  by  pity  and  terror.  It  appeared  to  the  author  that  infidelity,  by 
the  crimes  and  disorders  it  has  produced  in  society,  was  not  inca- 
pable of  answering  a  similaV  purpose.  He  accordingly  avajted  hinw 
aetf  of  the  comparison ;  but  it  having  occurred  to  him  afterward  that 
he  had  read  a  similar  passage  in  Mrs.  More,  he  thought  it  right  to 
notice  this  circnmatance  in  an  advertisemeni ;  in  which  he  says  he 
apprehends  the  alhision  to  die  tragic  muse  to  belong  to  Mrs.  More. 
It  was  not  the  opinion  of  its  being  the  purpose  of  tragedy  to  porijy 
the  heart  by  pity  and  terror  that  he  ascribed  to  that  celebrated  female ; 
but  aoUly  the  allusion  to  that  opinion  as  illustrating  the  effect  of 
infidelity.  It  is  on  diis  slender  foundation,  however,  that  the  writer 
in  the  Monthly  Review,  with  what  design  is  best  known  to  himself, 
has  thought  fit  to  represent  him  as  ascribing  to  Mrs.  More,  as  its 
author,  a  critical  opinion  vhich  has  been  current  for  more  than  two 
thousand  years.  He  is  certain  his  words  will  not  support  any  such 
construction,  though  he  will  not  contend  that  he  has  expressed  him- 
self with  all  the  clearness  that  might  be  wished. 

He  is  sorry  to  find  some  passages  towards  the  close  of  the  sermon 
have  given  offence  to  persons  whom  he  highly  esteems.  It  has  been 
objected,  that  the  author  has  admitted  to  heaven  a  crowd  of  legis- 
lators, patriots,  and  heroes,  whose  title  to  that  honour,  on  Christian 
principles,  is  v^ry  equivocal.  In  reply  to  which,  he  bega  it  to  be 
remembered  tftat  the  New  Testament  teaches,  that  God  is  no  respteter 
ofpertoaa;  (ket  in  every  nation,  he  that  feareth  God  and  toorketh  right' 
eoutttMs  is.aeeepled  of  him i  that  we  may  be  certain  there  will  not 
be  wanting. ill  the  itmnmerable  assembly  aroond  the  throne  Bome  af 
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>■• 
the  highest  rank  and  of  the  most  illustrious  talents ;  and  that  the 
writer  has  qualified  the  character  of  those  legislators  and  patriots 
whom  he  haa  represented  as  being  in  heaven  with  the  epithet  of 
virtuous ;  and  this,  after  he  had  been  at  some  pains  toiftmUnn  what  he 
comprehended  in  his  idea  of  virtue.    He  has  been  censured  for  attempt- 
ing to  animate  the  defenders  of  their  country,  by  holding  put  the  pros- 
pect of  immortality,  should  they  fall  in  the  contest ;  and  it  has  been 
asked  why,  instead  of  amusing  them  with  ^s  phantom,  not  endeavour 
to  convince  them  of  the  necessity  of  religious  preparation  for  death* 
when  he  must  be  aware  it  is  very  possible  lot  men  to  die  fighting  in 
defence  of  their  country,  and  yet  fall  short  of  Uttur^  happiness.     The 
writer  is,  indeed,  fully  persuaded,  that  in  the  conceths  of  salvation  no 
reliance  ought  to  be  placed  on  a  detached  instance  of  virtuous  conduct ; 
that  a  solid  piety  is  indispensably  necessary,  and  that  without  holiness 
no  man  can  see  the  Lord,     But  afler  having  employed  a  great  part  of 
the  preceding  discourse  in  ivging  the  necessity  of  repentance,  he  m^j 
surely  be  allowed  for  a  moment  to  take  it  for  granted  that  his  admo- 
nitions have  been  attended  to ;  and  without  treading  over  the  same 
ground,  in  an  address  to  men  who  are  supposed  to  be  just  entering 
die  field,  to  advert  to  topics  more  immediately  connected  with  milltaiY 
prowess.     It  was  never  his  intention  to  place  worldly  on  a  level  witb 
religious  considerations,  or  to  confoimd  the  sentiments  of  honour  with 
the  dictates  of  duty.     But  as  the  fear  of  death  and  the  love  of  fame 
are  both  natural,  and  both  innocent  within  certain  limits,  he  was  not 
aware  there  could  be  any  impropriety,  when  he  had  already  dwelt 
largely  on  religious  topics,  to  oppose  one  natural  sentiment  to  Another* 
He  who  confines  himself  to  such  considerations  violates  the  charactQr 
of  the  Christian  minister ;  he  who  neglects  them  entirely  is  wanting 
to  the  duties  of  the  present  crisis.     The  writer  has  only  to  add  on 
this  head,  that  in  the  addresses  on  similar  occasions  in  the  Scriptures 
there  is  rarely  a  greater  mixture  of  religious  topics,  or  more  reserve 
in  appealing  to  other  motives,  than  is  found  here;  so  that  if  he  has 
erred,  his  error  is  countenanced  by  the  highest,  that  is,  by  inspired 
authority. 

Finally :  he  has  been  censured  for  expressing  in  such  strong  terms 
his  detestation  of  the  character  of  Buonaparte.  It  has  been  said,  that 
however  just  his  representation  may  be,  it  is  losing  sight  of  the  true 
design  of  a  national  fast,  which  is  to  confess  and  bewail  our  own  sins, 
instead  of  inveighing  against  the  sins  of  others.  That  this  is  the  true 
end  of  a  public  fast  the  writer  is  convinced ;  on  which  account  he  has 
expressly  cautioned  his  readers  against  placing  reliance  on  their  sup- 
posed superiority  in  virtue  to  their  enemies.  What  he  has  said  of 
the  character  of  Buonaparte  is  with  an  entirely  different  view ;  it  is 
urged,  not  as  a  ground  of  security,  but  as  a  motive  to  the  most  vigor- 
ous resistance.  In  this  view  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  be  too  deeply 
impressed.  When  a  people  are  threatened  with  invasion,  will  it  be 
affirmed  that  the  personal  character  of  the  invader  is  of  no  conse- 
quence ;  and  that  it  is  not  wordi  a  moment's  consideration  whether  he 
possess  the  virtuous  moderation  of  a  Washington,  or  tho  resttoys  and 
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IiuBtuUe  ambition  of  a  Boon^iarteT  Thongfa  hostile  iovaaion  is  an' 
unspeakable  calamiQ'  in  any  sitaation,  and  luider  any  circumstances, 
yet  it  is  capable  of  as  many  moilificationi  as  the  dispoaitioiu  and 
designa  of  the  invaders ;  itnd  if  in  the  present  instance  the  crimes  of 
OUT  enemy  supply  the  most  cogent  raotives  to'  resistaocet  can  it  be 
VTong  to  turn  his  vices  against  himself;  sod,  by  imprintiug  a  deep 
abhorrence  of  his  perfidy  and  cruelty  on  the  hearts  of  the  people,  to 
pot  them  more  thoroughly  on  their  guard  against  their  effects  T 

It  may  be  thought  a  sermon  on  a  fast-day  should  have  comprehended 
a  fuller  enumeration  of  our  national  sins,  and  this  was  the  author's 
design  when  he  first  turned  his  attention  to  the  sulgect ;  but  he  was 
diverted  from  it  by  observing  that  these  themes,  from  the  press  at 
least,  seem  to  make  no  kind  of  impression;  and  that  whatever  the 
most  skiirul  preHcher  can  advance  is  fasudiously  repelled  as  stale 
and  profesaional  declamatioR.  The  p^ple  in  general  are  settled  into 
an  indifTerencc  so  profdund,  with  respect  to  all  such  subjects,  that  the 
preacher  who  arraigns  their  vices  in  the  roost  vehement  manner  has 
no  reason  to  be  afraid  of  exciting  their  displeasure ;  but  it  is  well  if, 
long  before  he  has  finished  his  reproofs,  he  has  not  lulled  them  to 
sleep.  From  a  due  coosidsration  of  the  temper  of  the  times,  he  thers- 
fore  thought  it  expedient  to  direct  the  attention  to  what  appeared  to 
him  the  chief  source  of  public  degeneracy,  rather  than  insist  at  large 
on  particular  vices.  He  has  in  this  edition,  in  some  places,  expanded 
the  illustration  where  it  appeared  defective,  as  well  as  corrected  (he 
gross  errors  of  the  presi  which  disfigured  the  discourse ;  being  desirous, 
ere  it  descends  to  that  oblivion  which  is  the  natural  exit  of  such  pub- 
lications, of  pinscntiiig  it  foT  (mce  hi  an  amended  form,  that  it  ifiay  at 
least  be  decently  interred. 


A  SERMON. 


Jeremiah  vilL  6. 


/  hearkened  and  heard^  but  they  spake  not  aright :  no  man  repented 
him  of  his  vnckedness^  sayings  What  have  I  done?  every  one  turned 
to  his  course^  as  the  horse  rusheth  into  the  battle* 

Though  we  are  well  assured  the  Divine  Being  is  attentive  to  the 
conduct  of  men  at  all  times,  yet  it  is  but  reasonable  to  believe  he  is 
peculiarly  so  while  they  are  under  his  correcting  hand.  As  he  does 
not  willingly  afflict  the  children  of  men^  he  is  wont  to  do  it  slowly  and 
at  intervals,  waiting,  if  we  may  so  spesik,  to  see  whether  the  preceding 
chastisement  will  produce  the  sentiments  which  shall  appease  his 
anger,  or  those  which  shall  confinn  his  resolution  to  punish.  When 
sincere  humiliation  and  sorrow  for  past  offences  take  place,  his  dis- 
pleasure subsides,  he  relents,  and  repents  himself  of  the  evU.  Thus 
he  speaks  by  the  mouth  of  Jeremiah : — At  what  instant  I  shall  speak 
concerning  a  nation,  and  concerning  a  kingdom,  to  pluck  up,  and  to  pull 
daton,  and  to  destroy  it ;  if  that  nation,  against  whom  I  have  pronounced^ 
turn  from  their  evil,  I  will  repent  of  the  evil  that  I  thought  to  do  unto  them. 

We  are  this  day  assembled  at  the  call  of  our  sovereign,  to  humble 
ourselves  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  Gknl,  under  a  sense  of  our  sins, 
and  to  implore  his  interposition,  that  we  may  not  be  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  our  enemies,  nor  fall  a  prey  to  the  malice  of  those  who  hate 
us.  It  is  surely  then  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  see  to  it,  that  om: 
humiliation  be  deep,  our  repentance  sincere,  and  the  dispositions  we 
cherish,  as  well  as  the  resolutions  we  form,  suitable  to  the  nature  of 
the  crisis  and  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion ;  such,  in  .a  word,  as 
Omniscience  will  approve. 

In  the  words  of  Uie  text,  the  Lord  repipaches  the  people  of  Israel 
with  not  speaking  aright,  and  complains  that,  while  he  was  waiting  to 
hear  the  language  of  penitential  sorrow  and  humiliation,  he  witnessed 
nothing  but  an  insensibility  to  his  reproofs,  an  obstinate  perseverance 
in  guilt,  with  a  fatal  eagerness  to  rush  to  their  former  courses.  He 
hearkened  and  heard,  but  they  spake  not  aright :  no  man  repented  him- 
self of  his  iniquity,  nor  said,  What  have  I  done  ?  but  every  one  rushed 
to  his  course,  as  the  horse  rusheth  into  the  battle. 

As  the  principles  of  the  .divine  administration  are  invariable,  and  the 
situation  of  Great  Britain  at  this  moment  not  altogeiher  imlike  that  of 
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brael  at  the  time  this  portion  of  prophecy  was  penned,  perhaps  we 
cannot  better  improve  the  present  solemnity  than  by  taking  occasion, 
from  the  words  before  us,  to  point  out  some  of  those  sentiments  and 
views  which  appear  in  the  present  crisis  not  to  be  right ;  and,  afier 
eitploding  these,  to  endeavour  to  substitute  more  correct  ones  in  their 
•tead. 

1.  They  who  content  themselves  with  tracing  national  judgments 
10  their  natural  causes,  without  looking  higher,  entertain  a  view  of  the 
subject  very  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  the  present  season.  Wheli 
you  have  imputed  to  the  effects  of  an  unparalleled  convulsion  on  the 
Continent,  to  the  relative  situation  of  foreign  powers,  to  the  turbulent 
passions  and  insatiable  ambition  of  an  individual,  the  evils  which 
threaten  us,  what  have  you  done  to  mitigate  those  evils?  What 
alleviation  have  you  afforded  to  perplexity  and  distress  ?  They  still  exist 
in  all  their  force.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  attempt  to  discourage  political 
inquiry.  An  inquiry  into  the  sources  of  great  events,  an  attempt  to 
develop  the  more  hidden  causes  which  influence,  under  God,  the 
destiny  of  nations,  is  an  exercise  of  the  mental  powers  more  noble 
dian  almost  any  other,  inasmuch  as  it  embraces  the  widest  field,  and 
grasps  a  chain  whose  links  are  the  most  numerous,  complicated, 
and  subtle.  The  most  profound  political  speculations,  however,  tha 
niost  refined  theories  of  government,  thotigh  they  establish  the  fame 
of  their  authors,  will  be  found,  perhaps,  to  have  had  very  little  in- 
fluence on  the  happiness  of  nations.  As  the  art  of  criticism  never 
inade  an  orator  or  a  poet,  though  it  enables  us  to  judge  of  their  merits, 
ao  the  comprehensive  speculation  of  modem  times,  which  has  reviewed 
and  compared  the  manners  and  institutions  of  every  age  and  country, 
has  never  formed  a  wise  government  or  a  happy  people.  It  arrives 
too  late  for  that  purpose,  since  it  owes  its  existence  to  an  extensive 
survey  of  mankind,  under  a  vast  variety  of  forms,  through  all  those 
perioos  of  national  improvement  and  decay  in  which  die  happiest 
efforts  of  wisdom  and  policy  have  been  already  made.  The  welfare 
of  a  nation  depends  much  less  on  the  refined  wisdom  of  the  few  than 
on  the  manners  and  character  of  the  many :  and  as  moral  and  religious 
principles  have  the  chief  influence  in  forming  that  character,  so  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  hand  of  Grod,  a  deep  sense  of  his  dominion, 
is  among  die  first  of  those  principles.  While  we  attend  to  the  opera- 
tion of  second  causes,  let  us  never  forget  that  there  is  a  Being  placed 
above  them,  who  can  move  and  arrange  them  at  pleasure,  and  in  whose 
hands  they  never  fail  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  his  unerring 
counseL  The  honour  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  requires  that  his  supremacy 
should  be  acknowledged,  his  agency  confessed;  nor  is  there  any 
thing  which  he  more  intends  by  liis  chastisements  than  to  extort  this 
confession,  or  any  thing  he  more  highly  resents  than  an  attempt  to 
exclude  him  from  the  concerns  of  his  own  world.  Wo  unto  them 
(saith  Isaiah)  that  rise  up  early  in  the  morning,  that  they  may  foUaw 
strong  drink ;  that  continue  until  night,  till  wine  inflame  them  !  And 
ihe  harp  and  the  viol,  the  tahret  and  pipe,  and  wine  are  in  their  feasts : 
iitf  they  regard  not  the  work  of  the  Lord^  neither  consider  the  operation 
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of  Us  hands.*  The  same  prophet  complains,  that  while  the  hand  of 
Jehovah  was  lifled  up  they  would  not  see ;  but  he  adds,  they  shall  sef, 
U  lighter  chastisements  will  not  suffice,  he  has  heavier  in  reserve ;  if 
the^  despise  his  reproofs,  he  will  render  his  anger  with  Jury^  his  re- 
bukes withfiames  of  fire.  He  is  resolved  to  overcome ;  and  what  must 
l>e  the  issue  of  a  contest  with  Onmipotence  it  is  as  easy  to  foresee  as 
it  is  painful  to  contemplate. 

2.  They  speak  not  aright  who,  instead  of  placing  their  reliance  on 
God  for  safety,  repose  only  on  an  arm  of  flesh. — The  perfect  una- 
nimity which  prevails,  the  ardour  to  defend  every  thing  dear  to  us 
which  is  expressed  by  all  classes,  the  sacrifices  cheerfully  made,  the 
labours  sustained,  and  the  mighty  preparations  by  sea  and  land  which 
the  vigilance  of  government  has  set  on  foot  to  repel  the  enemy  from 
our  coasts,  or  ensure  his  discomfiture  should  he  arrive,  must  be  highly 
satisfactory  to  every  well-disposed  mind.  They  afford,  as  for  as 
human  means  can  afford,  a  well-founded  prospect  of  success.  Though 
there  is,  on  this  account,  no  room  to  despond,  but  much,  on  the 
contrary,  to  lead  us  to  anticipate  a  favourable  issue  to  the  contest; 
yei  nothing,  surely,  can  justify  that  language  of  extravagant  boast, 
that  proud  confidence  in  our  national  force,  without  a  dependence  upon 
God,  which,  however  fashionable  it  may  be,  is  as  remote  from  the 
dictates  of  true  courage  as  of  true  piety.  True  courage  is  flirm 
and  unassuming:  true  piety,  serious  and  humble.  In  the  midst  of 
all  our  preparations,  we  shall,  if  we  are  wise,  repose  our  chief  confi- 
dence in  Him  who  has  every  element  at  his  disposal ;  who  can  easily 
disconcert  the  wisest  councils,  confound  the  mightiest  projects,  and 
save,  when  he  pleases,  by  many  or  by  few.  While  die  vanity  of 
such  a  pretended  reliance  on  Providence  as  supersedes  the  use  of 
means  is  readily  confessed,  it  is  to  be  feared  we  are  not  sufficiently 
careful  to  guard  against  a  contrary  extreme,  in  it«  ultimate  effects  noi 
less  dangerous.  If  to  depend  on  the  interposition  of  Providence 
without  human  exertion  be  to  tempt  God;  to  confide  in  an  arm  of 
flesh,  vrithout  seeking  his  aid,  is  to  deny  him :  the  former  ib  to  be 
pitied  for  its  weakness,  the  latter  to  be  censured  for  its  impiety ;  nor 
is  it  easy  to  say  which  affords  the  worst  omen  of  success.  Let  us 
avoid  both  these  extremes;  availing  ourselves  of  all  the  resources 
which  wisdom  can  suggest  or  energy  produce,  let  us  still  feel 
and  acknowledge  our  absolute  dependence  upon  God.  With  humble 
and  contrite  hearts,  with  filial  confidence  and  affection,  let  us  flee  to 
kis  arms,  that  thus  we  may  enjoy  the  united  supports  of  reason  and 
religion;  and  every  principle,  human  and  divine,  may  concur  to  assure 
us  of  our  safety.  Thus  shall  we  effectually  shun  the  denunciations  s^ 
frequent  and  so  terrible  contained  in  his  holy  word  against  the  vanity 
of  human  confidences.  Cursed  is  the  man  who  trusteth  ij»  mtm^  anif 
makethflssh  kis  arm. 

3.  Their  condoct  is  not  to  be  approved  who,  in  the  present  crisia, 
indulge  in  wanton  and  indiscriminate  censure  of  the  measures  of  our 

•liiriah*.  11,  i& 
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nden<  I  My  tMntow  and  twIumiRmatetbacMiu  tbe  pri*3«ge  oTMSjIf 
raring  wilfa  moderatioii  and  decency  the  meuuree  of  gorenunent  u  ' 
Mscntiitl  to  a  free  comtitutwn ;  a  pmHege  which  can  never  loae  its 
value  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  dU  it  ia  licentJouHly  abuaed.  The  tem- 
pente  exercise  of  this  privilege  is  a  moat  useful  restraint  on  those 
mrora  and  ezcesBes  lo  which  the  r  possessim  of  power  ettppliea  a 
temptation.  Tlie  free  ejpresaion  of  the  pfJ>Uc  voice  is  capable  of 
overawing  Aoae  who  have  nothing  besides  to  apprehend;  and  the 
tribunal  of  pnblic  opinion  is  one  whose  decisions  it  is  not  easy  for  men ' 
in  the  most  elevated  stations  to  despise.  To  this  we  may  add,  that 
the  imreatrained  discussion  of  national  afiairs  not  only  give*  weight  lo 
the  sentiments,  but  is  eminently  adapted  to  enlighten  the  mindt  of  a 
people ;  and,  consequently,  to  increase  dial  general  fund  of  talent  and 
mfimnation  &om  vbic\x  the  sccompliahmenia  even  of  statesmoi  them- 
mIvm  mnst  be  ultimately  derived.  \Fhile,  therefore,  we  maintain  thia 
mnflege  with  jealons  core,  let  us  be  equally  careful  not  to  abnse  iti 
There  is  a  respect,  in  my  apprehension,  due  to  civil  governor*  om 
account  of  t/itir  office,  which  we  are  not  penniited  lo  violate  even 
when  we  are  under  the  neceseiiy  of  blaming  their  mcasurea.  When 
the  apostle  Paul  was  betrayed  into  an  intempersle  expreBsion  of  anger 
against  the  Jewish  high-priest,  from  an  ignorance  of  the  station  be 
occupied,  he  was  no  sooner  informed  of  this,  than  he  apologized,  and 
quoted  a  precept  of  the  Mosaic  law,  which  says,  Thott  slialt  not  revile 
the  gods  not  curse  the  ruler  of  thy  people.  In  agreement  witb  which, 
the  New  Testament  subjoins  to  the  duty  of  fearing  GoJ  that  of  hon- 
ouring the  king;  and  frequently  and  emphatically  inculcates  sub- 
mission to  civil  rulers,  not  so  much  from  a  fear  of  their  power  as  from  ■ 
a  respect  for  their  office. 

The  ancient  prophets,  it  is  true,  in  the  immediate  discharge  of  their 
functions,  appear  to  have  treated  kings  and  princes  with  no  sort  of 
ceremony.  But  before  we  establish  their  style  into  a  precedent,  let  us 
recollect  they  were  privileged  persona,  speaking  expressly  in  the  name 
of  the  Most  High,  who  gave  them  his  words  and  invested  them  for  the 
moment  with  a  portion  of  his  majesty. 

Apart  from  the  personal  rharaclers  of  nilprs,  which  are  fluctuating 
and  variable,  you  will  find  the  apostles  continually  enjoin  respect  to 
government,  a*  government,  as  a  permanent  ordinance  of  God,  suscep* 
tible  of  various  modifications  from  htunan  wisdom,  but  essential,  under 
tome  form  or  other,  to  the  existence  of  society ;  and  affording  a  repro- 
aentation,  faint  and  inadequate  it  is  true,  but  still  a  representation  of 
the  dominion  of  God  over  the  earth.  The  wisdom  of  resting  the  duty 
of  submission  on  (his  crovind  is  obvious.  The  possession  of  office 
forms  a  plain  and  palpable  distinciion,  liable  to  no  ambiguity  or  dispute. 
Personal  merits,  on  the  contrary,  toe  easily  contested,  ao  that  if  the 
obligation  of  obedience  were  founded  on  these,  it  would  have  do  kiad 
of  force,  nor  retain  any  sort  of  hold  on  the  conscience  ■,  ths  Vxida  of 
■ocial  order  might  be  dissolved  by  an  epigram  or  a  song.    The  n 


liberal  sentiments  of  respect  for  institutions  being  destroyed,  nothing 
would  remain  to  ensure  trimquillity  biK  a  servile  fear  of  men.     In  the 
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tfrtKnce  of  those  sentiments,  as  the  mildest  exertion  of  authority 
would  be  felt  as  an  injury,  authority  would  soon  cease  to  be  mild ;  and 
princes  would  have  no  adtemative  but  that^  of  governing  their  subjects 
with  the  severe  jesdousy  of  a  master  over  slaves  impatient  of  revolt : 
80  tiarrow  is  the  boundary  which  separates  a  licentious  freedom  from 
a  ferocious  t3nranny  !  How  incomparably  more  noble,  salutary,  and 
just  are  the  maxims  the  apostles  lay  down  on  this  subject.  Let  every 
soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers :  for  there  is  no  power  but  of 
God:  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God:  whosoever  resisteth 
therefore  the  power  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God,  and  they  that  resist 
shall  receive  to  themselves  damnation.     For  rulers  are  not  a  terror  to 

food  works,  but  to  the  evil,  WUt  thou  then  not  be  afraid  of  the  power  T 
)o  that  which  is  good,  and  thou  shalt  have  praise  of  the  same.  For  he 
is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee  for  good.  Wherefore  ye  must  needs  be 
subject,  not  only  for  wrath,  but  also  for  conscience^  sake.  We  shall  do 
well  to  guard  against  any  system  which  would  withdraw  the  duties 
we  owe  to  our  rulers  and  to  society  from  the  jurisdiction  of  conscience ; 
that  principle  of  the  mind  whose  prerogative  it  is  to  prescribe  to  every 
other,  and  to  pronounce  that  definitive  sentence  from  which  there  is  no 
appeal.  A  good  man  is  accustomed  to  acquiesce  in  the  idea  of  his 
duties  as  an  ultimate  object,  without  inquiring  at  every  step  why  he 
should  perform  them,  or  amusing  himself  with  imagining  cases  and 
situations  in  which  they  would  be  liable  to  limitations  and  exceptions. 
Instead  of  being  curious  after  these  (for  I  do  not  deny  that  such  excep- 
tions exist),  let  the  great  general  duty  of  submission  to  civil  authority 
be  engraven  on  our  hearts,  wrought  into  the  very  habit  of  the  mind, 
and  made  a  part  of  our  elementary  morality. 

At  this  season  especially,  when  unanimity  is  so  requisite,  every 
endeavour  to  excite  discontent,  by  reviling  the  character  or  depreciating 
the  talents  of  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  administration,  is 
highly  criminal.  Without  suspicion  of  flattery,  we  may  be  permitted 
to  add,  that  their  zeal  in  the  service  of  th^ir  country  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned ;  that  the  vast  preparations  they  have  made  for  our  defence 
claim  our  gratitude ;  and  that  if,  in  a  situation  so  arduous,  and  in  the 
management  of  afl'airs  so  complicated  and  difficult,  they  have  com- 
mitted mistakes,  they  are  amply  entitled  to  a  candid  construction  of 
their  measures. 

Having  been  detained  by  these  reflections  somewhat  longer  than 
was  intended,  it  is  high  time  to  return  to  those  religious  considerations 
which  are  niore  immediately  appropriate  to  the  present  season.  I 
therefore  proceed  to  add, 

4.  That  they  appear  to  entertain  mistaken  sentiments  who  rely  wfdi 
too  much  confidence  for  success  on  our  supposed  superiority  in  virtue 
to  our  enemies.  Such  a  confidence  betrays  inattention  to  the  actnal 
conduct  of  Providence.  Wherever  there  is  conscious  guilt,  iherc^  is 
room  to  apprehend  punishment ;  nor  is  it  for  the  criminal  to  decide 
where  the  merited  punishment  shall  first  fall.  The  cup  of  divine  dis- 
pleasure is,  indeed,  presented  successively  to  guilty  nations,  but  it  by 
no  means  invariably  begbs  with  those  Who  have  ran  the  grealett 
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nnat  in  guilt.  On  the  contrary,  judgmtiU  eft«%  begitu  at  ike  huu* 
tf  God ;  and  he  frequently  chastisM  his  serraiitB  viih  sererity  before 
Im  pioeeeda  to  the  deatruction  of  bib  enemies.  He  assured  Abraham 
his  seed  should  be  affiicted  in  Egypt  Tor  four  hundred  yeare,  and  that 
•tet  thor  ez|Hration  tl\»  nation  that  affiict«d  them  bt  would  judge. 
TbB'AMyiian  monardu,  bUnd  and  inipioua  idolaters,  were  pn-mitled  ' 
ibr  B  loag  period  to  oppress  his  chosen  people ;  aAer  which,  to  use  his 
own  woids,  lU  punished  the  fruit  of  the  proud  heart  of  ike  king  of 
Babylon;  and  having  accomplished  his  design  in  their  correction,  cast 
the  rod  iota  the  fire.  Hn  conduct  on  such  occasions  resembles  that 
of  K  paroBt,  who,  fiill  of  soUcitude  for  the  welfare  of  his  children, 
uinudTOts  upon  faults  in  them,  which  he  suffers  to  pass  without 
■otiee  in  persona  for  whom  he  is  less  interested.  Let  us  adore  both 
the -gDodtwas  and  severity  of  God.  The  ponidimeats  which  an 
dmipinil  to  amend  are  inflicted  with  compar&iiTe  vigilance  an|]  speed ; 
Aoee  which  are  meant  to  destroy  are  usually  long  suspended,  while 
Ae  devoted  nciims  pass  on  with  seeming  impunhy. 

Bat|  iiidq>endeQt  of  tiiis  consideratioa,  tli^i  superiority  in  virtue 
«Ueh  ia  claimed  may  be  neither  so  great  nor  so  certain  as  we  are 
teufy  St  first  to  suppose.  To  decide  on  the  comparative  guilt  of  two 
iadividnals,  much  more  of  two  nations,  demands  a  more  compreheosive 
kaowledge  of  tsircnmstances  than  we  are  usually  able  to  obtain.  To 
aeUlo  a  question  of  this  sort,  it  is  not  enough  barely  to  inspect  the 
aunners  of  ea/ih ;  for  the  quality  of  actions,  considered  in  themselves, 
is  OM  thing,  and  the  comparative  guilt  of  the  persons  to  whom  ihey 
belong  is  another.  Before  we  can  determiae  such  a  question,  it  la 
necessary  to  weigh  and  estimate  the  complicated  influences  to  which 
ihey  are  eqiosed,  the  tendency  of  all  their  inetjiutions,  their  respective 
JUgrees  of  infcHmation,  and  the  comparative  advantages  and  diaadvan- 
ttgea  under  which  they  are  placed.  And  who  is  equa^l  to  such  a 
Mgrny  but  the  Supreme  Judge,  to 'whom  it  belongs  to  decide  on  the 
■hwneler  both  of  nations  and  individuals  T 

Our  eoeDiiee,  it  is, true,  in  the  moments  of  anarchy  and  madnesoi 
Meted  the  religion  of  Jesus  with  an  ostentation  of  insult ;  but  it  was 
■et  till  that  religion  had  been  disguised  and  almost  concealed  from 
their  view  under  a  veil  of  falsehoods  and  impostures.  The  religion 
they  rejected,  debased    by   foreign   infusions,  mingled  with   absurd 


if  men  were  compelled 
to  flee  their  country  to  avoid  its  persecutmg  fury,  while  the  jouh  vnder 
tiu  aUar  were  employed  day  and  night  in  accusing  it  before  God. 

Religious  inquiry  was  suppressed,  the  perusal  of  the  word  of  God  dis- 
countenanced, or  rather  prohibited,  and  that  book  to  loose  whose  seals 
the  Lamb  condescended  to  be  slain  impiously  closed  by  iboae  who 
Styled  themselves  its  ministers.  In  this  flituation,  it  is  less  surprising 
if  the  body  of  the  people,*  misled  by  pretended  philosophers,  lost  sight 
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of  the  feeble  glimineriogs  of  light  which  shone  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
obscurity.  How  far  these  considerations  may  extenuate  before  the 
Searcher  of  hearts  the  guilt  of  our  enemies,  it  remains  with  him  to 
determine.  It  is  certain  our  guilt  is  accompanied  with  no  such  extenua- 
tion. With  us  the  darkness  has  long  been  past,  and  the  true  light 
has  arisen  upon  us.  We  have  long  possessed  the  clearest  display  of 
divine  truth,  together  with  the  fullest  liberty  of  conscience.  The 
mysteries  of  the  gospel  have  been  unveiled,  and  its  sanctifying  truths 
pressed  on  the  conscience  by  those  who,  having  received  such  a  minis' 
try,  knew  it  to  be  their  duty  to  use  great  plainness  of  speech. 

The  language  of  invective,  it  is  acknowledged,  should  be  aa  care- 
fully avoided  in  dispensing  the  word  of  Grod  as  that  of  adulation ;  but 
may  we  not,  without  reprehension,  ask  whether  it  is  not  a  melancholy 
trudi,  that  many  of  us  have  continued,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  light,  un- 
changed and  impenitent;  that  if  our  enemies,  with  frantic  impiety, 
renounced  the  forms  of  religion,  we  remain  destitute  of  the  power; 
and  that,  if  they  abandoned  the  Christian  name,  the  name  is  nearly  the 
whole  of  Christianity  to  which  we  can  pretend  ?  Still  we  are  ready 
perhaps  to  exclaim  with  the  people  of  Israel  in  the  context,  We  are 
wise,  and  the  law  of  the  Lord  is  with  us  !  Let  us  hear  the  pr(^het*8 
reply.  Surely  in  vain  hath  he  made  it ;  the  pen  of  the  scribes  is  in  vain* 
That  law  is  most  emphatically  in  vain  which  is  the  subject  of  boast 
without  being  obeyed.  That  dispensation  of  religion,  however  per- 
fect, is  in  vain  which  cherishes  the  pride  without  reforming  the  man- 
ners of  a  people.  Were  we  indeed  a  religious  people,  were  the 
traces  of  Christianity  as  visible  in  our  lives  as  they  are  in  our  creeds 
and  confessions,  we  might  derive  solid  support  from  the  comparison  of 
ourselves  with  others ;  but  if  the  contrary  be  the  fact,  and  there  are 
with  us,  even  with  us,  sins  against  the  Lord  our  God,  it  will  be  om: 
wisdom  to  relinquish  this  plea ;  and  instead  of  boasting  our  superior 
virtue,  to  lie  low  in  humiliation  and  repentance. 

5.  General  lamentations  and  acknowledgments  of  the  corruptions  of 
the  age,  be  they  ever  so  well  founded,  fall  very  short  of  the  real  duties 
of  this  season. — It  is  not  difficult,  however  painful  to  a  good  mind,  to 
descant  on  the  luxury,  the  venality,  the  impiety  of  the  age,  the  irre- 
ligion  of  the  rich,  the  immorality  of  the  poor,  and  the  general  forgetfbl- 
ness  of  God  which  pervades  all  classes.  Such  topics  it  would  be 
utterly  improper  to  exclude:  but  to  dwell  on  these  alone  answers 
very  little  purpose.  The  sentiments  they  excite  are  too  vague  and 
indistinct  to  make  a  lasting  impression.  To  invest  ourselves  with  an 
imaginary  character  to  represent  the  nation  to  which  we  belong,  and 
combining  into  one  group  the  vices  of  the  tunes,  to  utter  loud  lamenta- 
tions or  violent  invectives,  is  an  easy  task. 

I  But  this,  whatever  it  be,  is  not  repentance.  Afler  bewailing  in  this 
manner  the  sins  of  others,  it  is  possible  to  continue  ()uite  unconcerned 
about  our  own.  He  who  has  been  thus  employed  may  have  been 
merely  acting  a  part ;  uttering  confessions  in  which  he  never  meant 
to  take  a  personal  share.  He  would  be  mortally  offended,  perhaps, 
to  have  it  suspeoted  that  he  himself  had  been  gmlty  of  any  one  of  Vie 
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»iiM  h«  hn  bmn  deploring,  or  that  he  had  contributed  in  tl;e  emalleBt 
degree  to  draw  down  the  judgments  he  >o  eolemnljr  deprscatei.  All 
has  1)0611  tnuuacted  under  a  feigned  character.  Inaiead  of  rep«ntuy 
kmaeU'of  kit  iniquity,  or  saying.  What  have  I  dent  t  he  secretly  prides 
himiHiiF  on  his  exemption  from  the  general  stain ;  and  all  the  advantage 
he  derivM  finm  his  humiliations  and  confeaeions  is  to  hecome  more 
deeply  enamoured  of  the  perfections  of  wbu  he  supposes  his  real 
character.  To  subh  I  would  aay,  you  are  under  a  dangerous  delusion ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  you  perform  the  duties  of  this  season  com- 
pletes that  delusion.  Your  repentance,  your  feigned,  your  theatrical 
repentance  tends  to  fix  yon  in  impenitence,  and  your  humiliation  to 
make  you  proud.  Whatever  opinion  you  may  entertain  of  the  character 
of  others,  your  chief  concern  is  at  home.  When  you  have  broken 
«ff  your  own  sins  by  righteousness,  you  may,  with  a  more  perfect  pro- 
prio^,  de[dore  the  sins  of  Uie  nation ;  you  may  intercede  for  it  in  yoor 
prayen,  and,  within  the  limits  of  your  sphere,  edify  it  by  your 
axample ;  but  till  you  have  taken  this  first,  this  necessary  step,  yon 
have  done  nothing ;  and  should  the  whole  nation  follow  your  example 
•od  copy  the  spirit  of  your  devotion,  we  should,  after  all,  xemain  aa 
noponitent,  and  finally  a  ruined  people. 

-  AHow  me  here,  though  it  may  be  a  digression,  to  endeavour  dM 
cotreetion  of  a  mistake,  which  appears  to  me  to  have  greatly  pei>- 
riexed,  aa  well  as  abridged,  the  duties  of  similar  seasons  to  the  present 
The  mistake  to  which  I  allude  respects  the  true  idea  of  nation^  tint. 
Many  seem  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  nothing  can  justly  be  deemed 
a  natioital  tin  but  what  has  the  sanction  of  die  legislature  or  is  oom- 
nutted  under  public  authority.  When  they  hear,  therefore,  of  national 
sin«i  tbey  instantly  revolve  in  their  minds  something  which  tbejr 
i^ipidiend  to  be  criminal  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs.  That 
iniqnity  when  established  by  law  is  more  conspicuous,  that  it  tends  ta 
a  more  general  corruption,  and,  by  poisoning  the  streams  of  justice  at 
dieir  aource,  produces  more  extensive  mischief  than  under  any  othei 
oitCDmatances,  it  is  impossible  to  deny.  In  a  country,  moreover, 
where  the  people  have  a  voice  in  the  government,  the  corruption  at 
their  laws  must  first  have  inhered  and  become  inveterate  in  their 


Such  corruption  is  therefore  not  so  much  an  inslance  as  a  monttmtnt 
of  national  degeneracy ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  this  is  the 
onl^  just  idea  of  national  sins.  National  ains  are  the  sins  of  the 
natioa.  The  system  which  teaches  us  to  consider  a  people  as  acting 
merely  through  the  medium  of  prince  or  legislature,  however  useful 
or  necessary  lo  adjust  ilie  intercourse  of  nations  with  each  Other, 
is  too  technical,  too  artificial,  loo  much  of  a  compromise  with  the 
imperfection  essential  to  human  affairs,  to  enter  into  the  views  or 
regulate  the  conduct  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Me  seea  things  as  ihaf 
are ;  and  aa  the  greater  part  of  the  crimes  committed  in  every  coUUrjr 
are  perpetrated  by  its  inhabitants  in  their  individual  charactelr,  it  ia 
these,  though  not  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  which  chiefly  pnmAe 
the  divine  judgments. 
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fo  consider  national  sins  as  merely  comprehending  the  vices  of 
rulers,  or  the  iniquities  tolerated  by  law,  is  to  plaee  the  duties  of  snch 
a  season  as  this  in  a  very  invidious  and  a  very  inadequate  light.  It  is 
to  render  them  invidious :  for  upon  this  principle  our  chief  business 
on  such  occasions  is,  to  single  out  for  attack  those  whom  we  are 
commanded  to  obey,  to  descant  on  public  abuses,  and  to'  hold  up  to 
detestation  and  abhorrence  the  supposed  delinquencies  of  the  govern- 
ment under  which  we  are  placed.  How  far  such  a  conduct  tends  to 
promote  that  broken  and  contrite  heart  which  is  Heaven^s  best  sacrificey 
it  requires  no  great  sagacity  to  discover. 

It  is,  moreover,  to  exhibit  a  most  inadequate  view  of  the  duties  of 
this  season.  It  confines  humiliation  and  confession  to  a  mere  scant- 
ling of  the  sins  which  pollute  a  nation.  Under  the  worst  governments 
(to  say  nothing  of  our  own)  the  chief  perversions  of  right  are  not 
found  in  courts  of  justice,  nor  the  chief  outrages  on  virtue  in  the  lawsy 
nor  the  greatest  number  of  atrocities  in  the  public  administration* 
Civil  government,  the  great  antidote  which  the  wisdom  of  man  has 
applied  to  the  crimes  and  disorders  that  spring  up  in  society,  can 
scarcely  ever  become,  in  no  free  country  at  least  is  it  possible  for  it 
to  become,  itself  the  chief  crime  and  disorder.  It  may,  on  occasion, 
prescribe  particular  things  that  are  wrong,  and  sometimes  reward 
where  it  ought  to  punish ;  but  unless  it  bent  its  force,  for  the  most  part, 
to  the  encouragement  of  virtue  and  the  suppression  of  vice ;  unless  the 
general  spirit  of  its  laws  were  in  unison  with  the  dictates  of  conscience, 
it  would  soon  fall  to  pieces  from  intestine  weakness  and  disorder. 

A  last  appeal,  in  all  moral  questions,  lies  to  the  Scriptures,  where 
you  will  invariably  find  the  prophets,  in  their  boldest  paintings  of  na- 
tional vice,  in  their  severest  denunciations  of  divine  anger,  are  so  far 
from  confining  their  representation  to  the  conduct  of  rulers,  that  they 
are  seldom  mentioned  in  comparison  of  the  people.  Their  attention 
is  chiefly  occupied  in  depicting  the  corruptions  which  prevailed  in  the 
several  classes  of  the  community,  among  which  the  crimes  of  princes 
and  judges  are  most  severely  reprehended,  not  as  representatives,  but 
as  parts  of  the  whole.  They  knew  nothing  of  that  refinement  by 
which  a  people  are  at  liberty  to  transfer  their  vices  to  their  rulers. 
To  confirm  this  remark  by  adducing  all  the  instances  the  prophecies 
aflbrd  would  be  to  quote  a  great  part  of  the  Old  Testament:  it  is 
sufilicient  to  refer  you  to  the  twenty-second  chapter  of  Ezekiel,  where, 
after  portraying  the  manners  of  the  age  with  the  peculiar  vehemence 
of  style  which  distinguished  that  holy  prophet,  he  closes  his  descrip- 
tion with  these  remarkable  words :  And  I  sought  far  a  man  among  them 
that  should  make  up  the  hedge^  and  stand  in  the  gap  before  me  for  tht 
land,  that  I  should  not  destroy  it ;  but  I  found  none. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  with  vain  words.  The  just  displeasure 
of  God,  as  it  will  by  no  means  spare  the  great,  when  they  are  criminal 
and  impenitent,  so  neither  is  it  excited  by  their  wickedness  alone.  It 
is  a  fire,  supplied  from  innumerable  sources,  to  which  every  crime 
contributes  its  quota;  and  which  every  portion  of  guilt,  wherever  it 
ia  found,  causes  to  bum  with  augmented  violence. 
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Hsving  thus  endearoiired  to  «zpoH  thote  grouiulB  of  onifidenca 
vhtBh  vpp*"  r«pl«le  with  danger,  it  will  not  be  necesurjr  to  dwell 
long  on  the  remaining  put  of  the  subject.  To  be  aware  of  the  sevetsl 
wrong  paths  into  which  we  are  liable  U>  be  misled  is  the  principal 
nqniaite  to  the  finding  out  that  which  is  alone  the  true  and  right  one. 

The  firM  dutf  to  which  our  situation  summons  us  is  a  deraut 
■ckaowlfldgnnnt  of  the  hand  of  God.  To  this,  whatever  be  the 
iasmments  emfdoyed,  religion  instracts-us  ultimately  to  refer  national 
calamities  ad  well  as  national  blessings.  TAaC  ike  Lord  reigns  is 
one  of  those  truths  which  lie  M  the  rery  basis  of  piety ;  nor  is  there 
any  more  consoling.  It  fills  the  heart,  under  a  right  impression  of  it, 
with  ■  cheerful  hope  and  unruffled  tranquillity,  umid  tlie  changes  and 
trills  of  life,  which  we  shall  look  for  in  vain  from  any  other  quarter. 
It  is  Ais  ebiefiy  which  formed  and  distinguished  the  character  of  thaw 
«te  are  emphatically  said  to  have  walked  uriih  Ood.  Important  h 
this  diqKMitlon  is,  under  all  circamstances,  it  is  what  mare  especial^ 
•nils  tne  pnsent  crisis,  and  which  the  events  we  have  witnessed  are 
so  eminently  calculated  to  impress.  The  Psalmist  accounts  for.  the 
wicked's  irfusiog  to  seek  after  God,  from  their  having  no  changes; 
and  eeftainly  an  iminteirupted  series  of  prosperity  is  not  farourabia 
to  piety.  Bat  if  uw  forget  God,  we  cannot  plead  even  this  slig^ 
extCBnatiaD;  tat  the  times  tliat  are  passing  gvtr  lu,  in  the  eoleaa 
phrase  af  Sariptiire,  are  eventful  beyond  all  former  example  or  ooi^. 
oeptioD.  The  fearful  catastrc^hes,  the  strange  vicissitudes,  the  soddeii 
revolntioM  of  fortune,  whii^,  thinly  scatter^  heretofore  over  a  long 
tt«el  af  ages,  poets  and  historians  have  collected  and  exhibited  to  the 
tMtior  and  the  eomniseratioa  of  mankind,  have  crowded  upon  as  with 
aa  attaoge  a  rapidity,  and  thickened  so  fast,  that  they  have  hecoma 
f  faauliar,  and  are  almost  numbered  among  ordinary  evenla. 
ment  has  ezbansted  itself;  and  whatever  ocows,  we  cease  U 
be  anrpiised.  In  short,  every  thing  around  us,  in  the  course  «f  a  few 
yeaaa,  is  ao  ehaaged.  thai,  did  not  the  stability  of  the  material  fimn  « 
MaOaat  ta  &e  finotuations  of  the  moral  and  political  world,  we  night 
be  tta^eed  ta  BU[^)Oee  we  hid  been  removed  to  another  state,  pr 
that  aU  tboae  things  that  have  happened  were  but  the  illusions  of 
fancy  and  the  visions  of  the  night.  How  consoling,  at  such  a  season, 
to  look  up  to  that  Being  who  is  a  very  present  help  in  trouile,  the 
AeMimg-fiaee  of  ail  getieraliom ;  who  changes  all  thiqgs,  and  is  hita* 
■elf  nnchanged  I  And,  independent  of  its  impiety,  how  cniel  is  that 
philaeophy  which,  under  pretence  of  superior  illumination,  by  deprivii^ 
us  of  ihia  resourf.e,  would  leave  us  exposed  !o  iht  lossings  of  a  tem- 
pestuous ocean,  wiilioiii  ('ompriRS,  ivitlioui  solaoe,  and  wiihoiu  hope! 

Bui  besides  this  acknowledgment  of  the  general  administration  of 
the  Deity,  it  behooves  us  to  feel  and  conf^Hs,  iu  national  calamities,  the 
tokens  of  his  displeasure.  The  evils  which  overtake  nations  are  Ae 
just  judgments  of  the  Almighty.  1  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  diaad- 
vantages  uwler  which  M'e  labour,  when  we  insist  on  this  topic,  from  its 
being  so  trite  and  familiar.  Instead  of  troubling  you  with  a  general 
and,  1  fear,  unavailing  descant  on  the  maimers  of  the  age,  I  shall  there* 
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fore  eontent  myself  with  calling  your  attention  to  a  very  few  of  what 
appear  to  me  the  most  alarming  symptoms  of  national  degeneracy. 
Here  we  shall  not  insist  so  much  on  the  progress  of  infidelity  (though 
much  to  be  deplored)  as  on  an  evil  to  which,  if  we  are  not  greatly 
mistaken,  that  progress  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed :  I  mean  a  gradual 
departure  from  the  peculiar  truths,  maxims,  and  spirit  of  Christianity. 
Christianity,  issuing  perfect  and  entire  from  the  hands  of  its  Author, 
will  admit  of  no  mutilations  nor  improvements ;  it  stands  most  secure 
on  its  own  basis ;  and  without  being  indebted  to  foreign  aids,  supports 
itself  best  by  its  own  internal  vigour.  When,  under  the  pretence  of, 
simplifying  it,  we  attempt  to  force  it  into  a  closer  alliance  with  the 
most  approved  systems  of  philosophy,  we  are  sure  to  contract  its 
bounds,  and  to  diminish  its  force  and  authority  over  the  consciences 
of  men.  It  is  dogmatic ;  not  capable  of  being  advanced  with  the  pro- 
gress of  science,  but  fixed  and  immutable.  We  may  not  be  aUe  to 
perceive  the  use  or  necessity  of  some  of  its  discoveries,  but  they  are 
not  on  this  account  the  less  binding  on  our  faith ;  just  as  there  are 
many  parts  of  nature*  whose  purposes  we  are  at  a  loss  to  explore,  of, 
which,  if  any  person  were  bold  enough  to  arraign  the  propriety,  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  reply  that  Grod  made  them.  They  are  both 
equally  the  works  of  Grod,  and  both  equally  partake  of  the  mysterious- 
ness  of  their  Author.  This  integrity  of  the  Christian  faith  has  been 
insensibly  impaired ;  and  the  simplicity  of  mind  with  which  it  should 
be  embraced  gradually  diminished.  While  the  outworks  of  the  sanc- 
tuary have  been  defended  with  the  utmost  ability,  its  interior  has  been 
too  much  neglected,  and  the  fire  upon  the  altar  suffered  to  languish 
and  decay.  The  truths  and  mysteries  which  distinguished  the  Chris- 
tian from  all  other  religions  have  been  little  attended  to  by  some, 
totally  denied  by  others ;  and  while  infinite  efibrts  have  been  made 
by  the  utmost  subtlety  of  argumentation  to  establish  the  truth  and 
authenticity  of  revelation,  few  have  been  exerted  in  comparison  to 
show  what  it  really  contains.  The  doctrines  of  the  fall  and  of  redemp- 
tion, which  are  the  two  grand  points  on  which  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation hinges,  have  been  too  much  neglected.  Though  it  has  not  yet 
become  the  fashion  (Grod  forbid  it  ever  should !)  to  deny  them,  we 
have  been  too  much  accustomed  to  confine  the  mention  of  them  to 
oblique  hints  and  distant  allusions.  They  are  too  often  reluctantly 
conceded  rather  than  warmly  inculcated,  as  though  they  were  the 
weaker  or  less  honourable  parts  of  Christianity,  fit>m  which  we  were 
in  haste  to  turn  away  our  eyes,  although  it  is  in  reality  these  veiy 
truths  which  have  in  every  age  inspired  the  devotion  of  the  church 
and  the  rapture  of  the  redeemed.     This  alienation  from  the  distin- 

*  "  We  ought  not,"  my«  the  great  Bacon,  **  to  attem|iC  to  draw  down  or  aribmlt  tba  ttyalarfea  at 
Ood  to  our  reason ;  bat,  on  the  contrary,  to  raise  and  advance  our  reaaoa  to  the  dtrhn  trMk.  In 
Ihia  part  of  knowledge,  toaching  divine  philoaophy,  I  am  ao  Air  ftom  noting  anjr  deficiency,  that  I 
rather  note  an  exceea ;  whereto  I  hare  digreaaed,  beeaoae  of  the  ezireme  pi^dioe  whieh  both  reli- 
gion and  philosophy  have  receired  fhmt  being  commuted  togelh€rf  aa  that  which  andoubtsdly  wiU 
mKt)K»  an  heretical  religion  and  a  fabulous  philosopby.'* 

•  TOiohssfvaUon  appeare  to ms to  deaenre  tha  most  protocnfl  maditatton;  and  It  thiteggtg 
m  this  subject  ahoold  appear  prasumptnona  ftsm  ao  tncooi^daniUe  a  poioo,  1  dwngls  It  iviiutata 
to  ItetUy  myaelf  by  ao  gt«at  an  autboniy. 
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Buuhing  tnithi  of  our  holy  religion  Bceoimts  for  a  poTteiiton*  pecn* 
Oari^  among  GhriBtUns,  Aeir  teing  aahamed  of  «  book  which  iher 
profess  to  receive  as  the  word  of  God.  The  votaries  of  all  other  i«li* 
gions  regard  their  supposed  sacred  books  with  a  devotion  which  con- 
HcnUea  their  errors,  and  m^es  their  very  absurdities  venerable  in 
their  eyes.  They  glory  in  that  which  is  their  shame :  we  are  ashamed 
of  that  iriiich  is  our  glory.  Indifference  and  inattention  to  the  truths 
and  mysteries  of  revelation  have  led,  by  an  easy  transition,  to  a  dia- 
like  and  neglect  of  the  book  which  contains  them ;  bo  thai,  in  a  Chris* 
tian  country,  nothing  is  thought  so  vulgar  as  a  serious  appeal  to  iha 
Scriptures ;  and  the  candidate  ior  fashionable  distinction  would  rather 
betray  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  most  impure  writers  than  with 
the  words  of  Christ  and  his  apos^s.  Yet  we  complain  of  the  growth 
of  infidelity,  when  nothing  less  could  bfl*  expected  than  that  some 
■bonld  dedare  themselves  mfidela  where  so  many  had  completely  lor- 
gotten  they  were  Christians.  They  who  sow  the  seed  can  with  very  ill 
grace  comidain  of  the  abundance  of  the  crop ;  and  when  we  have  ou> 
wftlves  ceased  to  abide  in  the  words  and  maintain  the  honour  of  the 
Saviour,  we  must  not  be  surprised  at  seeing  some  advance  a  step  fur- 
ther, by  openly  declaring  they  are  none  of  his.  The  consequence 
has  been  such  as  might  be  expected, — an  increaae  of  profanenesa,  im- 
morality, and  irreligion. 

' '  The  traces  of  piety  have  been  wearing  out  more  and  more  from  our 
oonvenation,  from  our  manners,  from  our.  popular  publications,  from 
the  current  literature  of  the  age.  In  proportion  as  the  maxims  and 
•pint  of  Chriatianity  have  declined,  infidelity  has  prevailed  in  their 
room ;  far  mfidelity  is,  in  reality,  nothing  more  than  a  noxious  spawn 
(pardon  the  metaphor)  bred  in  the  stagnant  marshes  of  corrupted 
(%riMianity. 

'  A  lax  theology  is  the  natural  parent  of  a  lax  morality.  The  pecn- 
liar  motives,  accordin^y,  by  which  the  inspired  writers  enforce  their 
inoral  lessons,  the  love  of  God  and  die  Bedeemer,  concern  for  the 
honour  of  religion,  and  gratitude  for  the  inestimable  benefits  of  the 
Christian  redemptioii,  have  no  place  in  the  fashionable  systems  of 
moral  instruction.*  The  motives  almost  exclusively  urged  ore  such 
as  take  their  rise  from  the  present  state,  founded  on  reputation,  on 
honour,  on  health,  or  on  the  tendency  of -the  things  recommended  to 
promote,  under  some  form  or  other,  the  acquisition  of  worldly  advan- 
tages. Thus  even  morality  itself,  by  dissociating  it  frttm  religion,  is 
made  to  cherish  the  love  of  the  world,  and  to  bar  the  heart  more  effeo- 
tnally  against  the  approaches  of  piety. '' 

Here  I  cannot  forbear  remarking  a  pn\  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  whole  manner  of  rewsoning  on  the  topics  of  morality  and 
religion,  from  what  prevailed  in  the  last  century,  and,  as  far  as  my 
information  extends,  in  any  preceding  age.  This,  which  is  an  age  of 
revolutions,  has  also  produced  a  strange  revolution  in  the  method  of 

•  tr  Uw  nirtn  wl9h»  Ibr  ■  mnhcr  itilnnnt  ml  mntmilannf  ihnBmcJinrhBly 
tni  U  In  Ml.  WiLtwtbra'i  alohnlail  Moh  an  rrilglnn ,  in  innilmaBle  wiirli.  which 
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viewing  these  subjects,  the  most  important  by  far  that  can  engage  UiA 
BUention  of  man.  'I'he  simplifity  uf  oar  ancestors,  nourished  by  ihe 
sincere  milk  of  the  wurd,  rather  than  by  the  tenets  of  a  disputations 
philosophy,  was  conlcot  to  let  morality  remain  on  the  £rm  basis  of 
the  dictates  o(  conscience  and  the  will  of  God.  They  considered 
Tirtue  as  something  ultimate,  as  bounding  the  mental  prospect.  They 
never  supposed  for  a  moment  there  was  any  thing  to  which  it  atocKl 
merely  in  the  relation  of  a  metins,  or  that  within  the  narrow  confines 
of  this  momentary  state  any  thing  great  enough  could  be  found  to  be 
its  eiid  or  object,  ll  never  occurred  to  their  imagination,  that  that 
religion  which  professes  to  render  us  superior  lo  the  world  is  in  reality 
nothing  more  than  an  instrument  to  procure  the  temporal,  the  physical 
good  of  individuals  or  of  society.  In  iheir  view  it  had  a  nobler  des- 
tination ;  it  looked  fonvard  to  eternity :  and  if  ever  they  appear  lo 
have  assigned  it  any  end  or  object  beyond  itself,  it  was  a  union  with 
its  Author  in  the  perpetual  fruition  of  Gknl.  They  arranged  these 
things  in  the  following  order: — religion,  comprehending  the  love,  fear, 
and  service  of  the  Author  ofonr  being,  they  placed  first ;  social  morality, 
founded  on  its  diciaies,  confirmed  by  its  sanctions,  next ;  and  the  mere 
physical  good  of  society  ihey  contemplated  as  subordinate  to  both. 
Evety  thing  is  now  reversed.  The  pyramid  is  inverted  :  the  first  is 
last,  and  the  last  first.  Religion  is  degraded  from  its  pre-eminence, 
into  the  mere  handmaid  of  social  morality ;  social  morality  into  an 
instrument  of  advancing  the  welfare  of  society ;  and  the  world  is  all 
in  all.  Nor  have  we  deviated  less  from  ihe  example  of  antiquity  than 
from  that  of  our  pious  forefathers.  The  philosophers  oC  antiquity,  in 
the  absence  of  superior  light,  consulted  with  reverence  the  permanent 
principles  of  nature,  the  dictates  of  conscience,  and  the  best  feehngs 
of  the  heart,  which  they  employed  all  the  powers  of  reason  and  elo- 
qiience  lo  unfold,  to  adorn,  to  enforce ;  and  thereby  formed  a  luminous 
commentary  on  the  low  written  tm  the  heart.  The  virtue  which  they 
inculcated  grew  out  or  the  stock  of  human  nature :  it  was  a  warm  and 
living  virtue.  It  was  (he  moral  man,  possessing  in  every  limb  and 
feature,  in  all  its  figure  and  movemenis,  ihe  hirmony,  dignity,  and 
variety  which  belong  to  the  human  form :  an  effort  of  unassisted 
nature  to  restore  that  image  of  God  which  sin  bad  mutilated  and 
defaced.  Imperfect,  as  might  be  expected,  their  morality  was  often 
erroneous ;  but  in  its  great  outlines  it  had  all  the  stability  of  the  human 
constitution,  and  its  fundamental  principles  were  coeval  and  coexistent 
with  human  nature.  There  could  be  nothing  fluctuating  and  arbitrary 
in  its  more  weighty  decisions,  since  it  appealed  every  moment  to  the 
man  uriihin  tht  breast .-  it  pretended  lo  nothing  more  than  lo  give  voice 
and  articulation  to  the  inward  sentiments  of  the  heart,  and  conscience 
echoed  to  its  oracles.  This,  vrrought  into  different  systems  and  under 
various  modes  of  illustration,  was  the  general  form  which  morality 
exhibited  from  the  creation  of  the  world  till  our  time.  In  this  stale 
revelation  found  it ;  and,  correcting  what  was  erroneous,  supplying 
what  was  defective,  and  confirming  what  was  right  by  its  peculiar 
sanctions,  superadded  a  number  of  supernatural  truths  and  holy  mys* 
Vol.  I.— G 
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teriea.  Howia  it,tliat<maaubject  on  vhich  men  have  thongfat  deeply 
tnm  the  moment  they  began  to  think,  and  vherei  consequently,  what- 
ever is  endrely  and  {undamentslly  new  must  be  fundamentally  false ; 
how  is  it,  that  in  conlempt  of  the  experience  of  past  ages,  and  of  all 
precedents  human  and  divine,  we  have  ventured  into  a  perilous  path 
which  no  eye  has  explored,  no  foot  has  trod,  and  have  undertaken, 
ailer  the  lapse  of  six  thousand  years,  to  manufaelvre  a  morality  of 
our  own,  to  decide  by  a  cold  calculation  of  interest,  by  a  leger-book 
of  profit  and  of  loss,  the  preference  of  tnith  to  falsehood,  of  piety  to 
blasphemy,  and  of  humanity  and  justice  to  treachery  and  blood  1 

In  the  science  of  morals  we  are  taught  by  this  system  to  consider 
nothing  as  yet  done ;  we  are  invited  lo  erect  a  fresh  fabric  on  a  fresh 
foundation.  Ail  the  elements  and  sentiments  which  entered  into  the 
essence  of  virtue  before  are  melted  down  and  cast  into  a  new  mould. 
Instead  of  appealing  to  any  internal  principle,  every  thhig  is  left  to 
oilcnlation  and  determined  by  expediency.  In  executing  this  plan 
the  jurisdiction  of  conscience  is  abolished,  her  decisions  are  classed 
with  those  of  a  superwinuated  judge,  and  the  determination  of  moral 
causes  is  adjourned  from  the  interior  tribunal  to  the  noisy  forum  of 
speculative  debate.  Every  thing,  without  exception,  is  made  an  affair 
(^  calculation,  under  which  are  comprehended  not  merely  the  duties 
w«  owe  to  our  fellow-creatures,  but  even  the  love  and  adoration  which 
'Ae  Supreme  Being  claims  at  our  hands.  His  claims  are  set  aside, 
or  suffered  to  lie  in  abeyance  until  it  can  be  determined  how  far  they 
can  be  admitted  on  the  principles  of  expediency,  and  in  what  respect 
they  may  interfere  with  the  acquisition  of  temporal  advantages.  Even 
here  nothing  is  yielded  to  the  suggestions  of  conscience,  nothing  to 
the  movements  of  the  heart:  all  is  dealt  out  with  a  sparing  hand, 
under  the  stint  and  measure  of  calculation.  Instead  of  being  allowed 
to  love  Qod  with  all  our  heart  and  all  our  strength,  the  first  and  great 
oonunaudment,  the  portion  of  love  assigned  him  is  weighed  out  with 
the  utmost  scrupulosity,  and  the  supposed  exceRS  more  severely  cen- 
sured than  the  resl  deficiency. 

Thus,  by  a  strange  iBversion,  the  indirect  infiuaiee  of  Christianity, 
in  promoting  the  temporal  good  of  mankind,  is  mistaken  for  its  ^'n- 
dpal  end ;  die  skirts  of  her  robe  are  confounded  with  her  body,  and 
the  pouwf J  of  the  toorld  lo  come,  instead  of  raising  our  thoughts  and 
contemplations  from  earth  to  heaven,  from  the  creature  to  the  Creator, 
are  made  subservient  to  the  advancement  of  secular  interests  and  pas- 
aioos.  How  far  these  sentiments  accord  with  the  dictates^f  inspira- 
tion the  most  unlettered  Christian  may  easily  decide.  Love  not  the 
world,  said  the  disciple  who  leaned  on  the  breast  of  his  Lord,  neither 
the  things  that  are  in  the  icorld;  for  if  ant/  mint  love  the  world,  the  love 
of  the  Father  is  not  in  him.  And  the  xrorld  passtth  atoay,  and  the 
lutti  thereof;  but  he  thai  doeth  the  vnll  of  God  abidelhfor  ever.  Sm^h 
was  the  idea  entertained  by  an  in»pirec]  apostle  of  Christian  virtue. 
Let  us  now  turn  to  the  modern  philoaoplipr.  Virtue,  he  will  inform 
ni  (including  the  whole  suq;i  of  our  duties),  is  merely  an  expedient 
lor  promoting  the  interests  and  advaniane^  of  the  present Vorld — of 
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that  world  whii;h,  in  the  eyes  of  John,  was  passing  away,  and  whose 
value  he  so  solemnly  depreciates.  What  admirable  consistency ! 
What  elevated  theology !  If  we  can  suppose  this  holy  apostle  ac- 
quainted with  what  paasea  on  earth,  what  pleasure  it  must  afford  his 
glorified  spirit  to  fiud  his  senlioienta  so  well  understood  and  so  failh- 
Ailly  interpreted  \ 

In  former  times  it  was  supposed  that  one  of  the  most  etTectual  means 
of  improvement  in  virtue  was  the  moral  culture  of  the  heart ;  and  to 
keep  it  rcilh  all  diligence,  because  oal  of  it  are  the  issues  of  lifr,  was 
thought  an  advice  deserving  the  most  serious  atlention.  To  examine 
frequently  the  state  of  the  conscience,  and  to  check  the  first  risings 
of  disorder  there,  was  judged  to  be  of  the  last  importance. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  moral  discipline  must  fare  under  the  doc- 
trine of  expediency — a  doctrine  which  teaches  man  to  be  looking  con- 
tinually abroad; — a  doctrine  which  not  only  justifies  but  enjoins  a 
distrust  of  the  suggestions  of  the  inward  moniior ;  which  will  not  per- 
mit the  best  feelings  of  the  heart,  its  clearest  dictates,  its  finest  emo- 
tions, to  have  the  smallest  influence  over  the  conduct ;  and  instead  of 
yieldmg  any  thing  to  their  direction,  cites  tliem  at  its  bar. 

As  this  fashion  of  reducing  every  moral  question  to  a  calculation 
of  expedience  is  a  most  important  innovation,  it  would  be  strange  if 
it  had  not  produced  a  change  in  the  manners  of  society.  In  fact,  it 
has  produced  an  entirely  new  cast  of  character,  equally  remote  from 
the  licentious  gayety  of  high  life  and  the  low  profligacy  which  falls 
under  the  lash  of  the  law :  a  race  of  men  distinguished  by  a  calm  and 
terrible  ferocity,  resembling  Ciesar  In  this  only,  that,  as  it  was  said  of 
him,  they  have  come  with  sobriety  to  the  ruin  of  iheir  country.  The 
greatest  crimes  no  longer  issue  from  the  strongest  passions,  but  from 
the  coolest  head.  Vice  and  impiety  have  made  a  new  conquest,  and 
have  added  the  regions  of  speculation  to  their  dominion.  The  patrons 
of  impurity  and  licentiousness  have  put  on  the  cloak  of  the  philosopher : 
maxims  the  most  licentious  have  found  their  way  into  books  of  pre- 
tended morality,  and  have  been  inculcated  with  the  airs  of  a  moral 
sage.*  The  new  doctrine  having  withdrawn  the  attention  from  all 
internal  sentiraenu  as  well  as  destroyed  their  authority,  the  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong  was  easily  lost  sight  of,  the  boundaries  of 
vice  and  virtue  confoimded,  and  the  whole  substance  of  morals  fell  a 
prey  to  contending  disputants.  Nor  is  this  the  only  or  the  worst  con- 
sequence which  has  followed.  A  callous  indifference  to  all  moral 
distinctions  is  an  almost  inseparable  effect  of  the  familiar  application 
of  this  theory.  Virtue  is  no  longer  contemplated  as  the  object  of  any 
particular  aentitnent  ox  feeling,  but  solely  with  regard  to  its  effects  on 
society :  it  is  what  it  produces,  not  what  it  is,  that  is  alone  considered, 
just  as  an  accountant  is  indifferent  to  the  shape  and  appearance  of  the 
figures,  and  attends  simply  to  their  amount.  Crimes  and  virtues  are 
equally  candidates  for  approbation,  nor  must  the  heart  betray  the  least 
preference,  which  would  be  to  prejudge  the  cause  ;  but  must  maintain 
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^  sacred  neutrality  till  expedience,  whose  hand  never  trembles  in  the 
ntdst  of  the  greatest  horrors,  has  weighed  in  her  impartial  balanco 
their  consequences  and  effecta.     In  [he  mean  lime  they  are  equalljr 

candidates,  we  repent  it  again,  for  our  approbation,  and  equally  entitled 
U  it,  provided  the  paasioni  can  be  deceived  into  an  opinion,  and  this 
is  not  difficult,  that  they  will  come  to  the  same  thing  at  the  foot  of  the 
aocounU  Hence  that  intrepidity  in  guilt  which  has  liaaed  the  hearts 
of  the  greatest  adepts  in  this  system  as  with  triple  brass.  Its  seeds 
were  sown  by  some  of  these  wiih  an  unsparing  hand  in  France,  a  con- 
genial soil,  where  they  produced  a  thick  vegetation.  The  consequences 
were  sewn  felt.  The  fabric  of  society  tottered  to  its  baae,  the  earth 
shook  under  their  feet ;  the  heavens  were  involved  in  darkness,  and  a 
voice  more  audible  than  thunder  called  upon  them  to  desist.  But, 
unmoved  amid  the  uproar  of  elements,  undismayed  by  that  voice  which 
qstonishes  nature  and  appala  the  guilty,  these  men  condnned  absorbed 
ia  dteir  calculations.  Instead  of  revering  the  Judgments,  or  confessing 
the  finger  of  God,  they  only  made  more  haste  (still  on  the  principle 
of  expediency]  to  desolate  his  works  and  destroy  his  image,  as  if  they 
were  apprehensive   the  shades  of  a  premature  night  might  fall  and 

But  it  is  time  to  conclude  this  discussion,  which  has,  perhaps,  already 
fatigued  by  its  length.  1  cannot  help  expressing  my  apprehension, 
that  this  desecration  of  virtue,  this  incessant  domination  of  physical 
over  moral  ideas,  of  ideas  of  expedience  over  those  of  light,  having 
already  dethroned  religion,  and  displaced  virtue  from  her  ancient  basis, 
will,  if  it  is  suffered  to  proceed,  ere  long  shake  the  foundation  of  states 
and  endanger  the  existence  of  the  civilized  world.  Should  it  ever 
^coRte  popular,  should  it  ever  descend  from  speculation  into  common 
life,  and  become  the  practical  morality  of  the  age,  we  may  ap[dy  to 
such  a  period  the  swflil  words  of  Balaam : — Wlut  shall  live  when  Ood 
4oth  this!  No  imagination  can  portray,  no  mind  can  grasp  its  hor- 
ron ;  nor  when  the  angel  in  the  Apocalypse,  to  whom  the  keys  are 
intrusted,  shall  be  commissioned  to  open  the  bottomless  pit,  will  it 
send  forUi  a  thicker  cloud  of  pestilential  vapour.  If  the  apparent  sim- 
plicity of  this  system  be  alleged  in  its  favour,  I  would  say,  it  is  the 
simplicity  of  meanness,  a  simplicity  which  is  its  shame,  a  daylight 
which  reveals  its  beggary.  If  an  air  of  obscurity,  on  the  contrary,  is 
objected  against  tliat  of  better  times,  let  it  be  remembered  that  evetr 
science  has  its  tdtimate  questions,  boundaries  which  cannot  be  passed; 
and  that  if  these  occur  earlier  in  morals  than  in  other  inquiries,  it  is 
the  natural  result  of  the  immensity  of  the  subject,  which,  touching 
human  nature  in  every  point,  and  surrounding  it  on  all  sides,  renders 
it  difficult,  or  rather  impossible,  to  trace  it  in  all  its  relations,  and  view 
it  in  all  its  extent.  Meanwhile,  the  sliadcx  which  envelop,  and  wilt 
perhaps  always  envelop  it  in  some  measure,  are  not  without  their 
use,  since  they  teach  the  two  most  important  leesons  we  can  teamr-' 
the  vanity  of  our  reason,  and  the  grandeur  of  our  destiny. 

It  is  not  improbable  some  may  be  oUVtidi'd  at  the  warmth  and  free- 
dom of  these  remarks:  my  apology,  however,  rstta  on  iba  infinite 
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importance  of  the  Bubject,  my  exireme  aoliciiude  lo  impress  what  appear 
to  me  right  sentiments  respecting  it,  together  with  tlie  consiUerition, 
that  the  contideiice  which  ill  becomes  the  inuovatora  of  yesterday, 
however  able,  may  be  parduued  in  the  defenders,  however  weak,  of  a 
ayatem  which  has  stood  the  test  and  sustained  the  virtue  of  two  thou- 
sand years.*  Let  us  riitum,  then,  to  the  safe  and  sober  paths  of  our 
ancestors ;  adhering,  in  all  moral  questions,  lo  tlie  dictates  of  con- 
science regulated  and  infonned  by  [he  divine  word ;  happy  lo  enjoy, 
instead  of  sparks  of  our  own  kindling,  the  benefit  of  those  huninaries 
which,  placed  in  the  moral  firmament  by  a  potent  hand,  have  guided 
the  church  from  the  beginning  in  her  mysterious  sojourn  to  eternity. 
Stand  in  I/k  louy,  and  set ;  and  ask  for  the  old  path,  ichich  is  the  good 
way,  and  vialk  tkvrHn ;  and  ye  shall  find  rest  for  your  souls. 

Instead  of  demolishing  the  tempfe  of  Chrisiian  virtue  from  a  pre- 
sumptuous curiosity  to  inspect  its  foundations,  let  us  rejoice  they  are 
laid  too  deep  for  our  scrutiny.  Let  us  tconhip  in  it;  and,  along,  with 
the  nations  of  them  that  are  saved,  Kalk  in  its  light. 

Having  endeavoured  lo  point  out  the  source  of  oitr  degeneracy,  in 
a  departure  from  the  doctrines  and  spirit  of  Christianity,  1  hasten  to 
despatch  the  remainder  of  this  discourse ;  nor  will  it  detain  you  long. 

Whoever  has  paid  attention  to  the  manners  of  the  day  must  have 
perceived  a  remarkable  innovation  in  the  use  of  moral  terms,  in  which 
we  have  receded  more  and  more  from  ihe  spirit  of  Christianity.  Of 
this  the  tenn  employed  to  denote  a  lofty  sentiment  of  personal  supe- 

*  It*  (jiKaii  wbUi  finnda  manUlyoa  wibiy, «  oiility.  IM  li  be  o/miyi  nnwinlKnil,  nnniwl 
mbapurpoflfftof  Uupmeni  world,  luaod  wiih  jUoaHnflrorn  iiit  Hcbcnl  ar  InOdDliiy.  li  whr  rlnr 
% — _k_j  *  ^'"—^  eertiinly  BrM  bnagfei  Into  gBiun]  notiofl,  bj  Mr,  Hmoi  jn  bia  Ttcjiuhs  on 


.  HBip«liiUy(I  daabiHi  M>h  inuiMloiii  tict  Ibnlin  ft«a  ihm  or  Ur.  Uaumi, 
ummm  %immt  wcTtien  to  mUtftfi  iB  otbtfT  n^Hctft,  logBLbBF  vuk  my  blih  FBTflnnH  for  bi^  ulnnri, 
vvml  ma  thra  DuniDg.  TbU  veuentita  autbor,  It  ia  pralvfitB,  uiTLe  aDapRtfd  lo  wbM  laruUia 
apHndplsinaM  ba  curled,  or  lo  wbai  pnipoaH  it  mold  liei|ipl;fd  In  wbir  lunda.    llad  ba 

naaanula,  I  cannoi  Jiui  ianiirifl  ha  would  ba¥fl  apuad  Lhia  pan  of  bl ''" — ^ 

Vfe  tan,  BapjiUy,  pnaarmrio  u*  (hm  anUonin  iwa  comMWB  Trffl 

'      — '         '       i;  theonecTimpBardbylliBBrealnt 

Tbe  Bnt  or  Ibaas  baa  illalliigulabisd, 

uuiliy,  iiod  iHicWiiiilbr  wUth  be  waa  ao  amlnully  dlaUo- 
H  bia  Tnailae,  Uh  Nlconncblui  Hunk,  I  main,  wlU  IM  ■ 

ii  Rir  gnnied  ibai  (ben  la  ■  monl  imiiroaa  bu  iba  rauid,  ta  vbleb. 

.^  nfsly  appeal.    In  a  want,  AnauUa  Daiar  law  iba  inoralM  lO  Ito 

in  atjfled  IM  Inlerpnlar  of  Nuun.  and  haa  Knalnly  du<n  hnueir  >  mM 
n«.  i~uu..iz_u.  ui.  lud  laic  vrion  on  llu  tcart.  Vm  Ciearo.  In  bH  bia  pblloaapbleal  werka,  aa 
lacU  aa  In  hia  Oflleta,  whera  ba  mala  mora  dlmlly  on  IbMe  aobJgiMa,  Aovn  Ibe  nM  ailnino 
■eUMIiide,  an  Ibaoib  bs  bad  a  impbalii!  (laiwcoT  what  waa  la  bappen,  lo  keep  Ibe  moral  and  Dal  oral 
■otld  apart,  tsaaien  tbe  aopfemacT  of  Tu-iuei  and  lo  imipUBe  uragaHiumeataaiHliaaUiaaann 


Kblcb  boa  lonj  turked  ow  orofnn.  Alonr  Kftb 
iinnna,  our  mpua  Ibr  iba  Apiii*  (il»hily  oiidnv 
beac  Inlenala.  bava  baao  (ndually  Impaired.  A 
lo  aaiTlIke  eraiy  ihing  lo  ori^n- 
Uu)r  piaoe.  Tbia,  in  ray  liiiaiM 
..^  — J — I  >«  "^pii  or  it  wil^ 
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Amcf  supplies  an  obrioDa  instance.  In  the  current  language  of  iIm 
timee,  pndt  ia  scarcely  ever  used  but  in  a  Tavourable  sense.  It  will, 
perhaps,  be  thought  the  mere  change  of  a  tenn  is  or  httle  consequence; 
but  be  it  remembered,  that  any  remarkable  innovation  in  the  use  of 
moral  terms  betrays  a  proportionable  change  in  the  ideas  and  feelings 
diey  are  intended  lo  denote.  As  pride  has  been  transferred  from  the 
list  of  vices  to  that  of  virtues,  so  humilin',  as  a  natural  consequence, 
has  been  excluded,  and  is  rarely  suffered  to  enter  into  the  praise  of  a 
character  we  nish  to  commend,  although  it  was  ilie  leading  feature  in 
that  of  the  Saviotir  of  the  world,  and  is  still  the  leading  characteristic 
of  hie  religion;  while  there  is  no  vice,  on  the  contrary,  against 
which  the  denunciations  are  so  frequent  as  pride.  Our  conduct  in  this 
instance  is  certsinly  rather  eitraordinary,  both  in  what  we  have  em- 
braced and  in  what  we  hare  rejected ;  and  it  will. surely  be  confessed, 
we  are  somewhat  unfortunate  in  having  selected  that  vitse  as  the  par- 
ticular object  of  approbation  which  G!od  had  already  selected  aa  the 
especial  mark  at  which  he  aims  the  thunderbolts  of  his  vengeance. 

Anodier  symptom  of  degeneracy  appears  in  the  growing  disregard 
to  die  external  duties  of  religion ;  the  duties  more  especially  of  the 
Lord's  day,  and  of  puUic  worship.  It  is  supposed  by  such  as  have  the 
best  means  of  information,  that  thronghaut  the  kingdom  the  number 
who  regularly  assemble  for  worship  is  far  inferior  to  those  who  neglect 
it ;  that  in  our  great  towns  and  cities  they  are  not  one-fourth  of  the 
people,  and  in  the  metropolis  a  much  smaller  proportion.  It  is  easy 
to  foresee  how  the  leisure  afforded  by  the  Christian  Sabbath  will  be 
employed  by  those  who  utterly  forget  the  design  of  its  institntion.  It  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  here  the  extremes  meet,  and  that  the  public 
duties  of  religion  are  most  slighted  by  the  highest  and  the  lowest 
classes  of  society:  by  the  former,  1  fear,  from  indolence  and  pride; 
by  the  latter,  from  ignorance  and  profligacy. 

Too  many  of  the  first  description,  when  they  do  attend,  it  is  in  such 
a  manner  as  makes  it  evident  they  esteem  it  merely  an  act  of  con- 
descension, to  which  they  submit  as  an  example  to  their  inferiors, 
who,  penetrating  the  design,  and  imitating  their  indifference  rather 
than  their  devotion,  are  disgusted  with  a  religion  which  ihey  perceive 
has  no  hold  on  their  superiors,  and  is  only  imposed  upon  tliemselves 
as  a  badge  of  inferiority  and  a  muzzle  of  restraint.  Could  the  rich 
a&d  noble  be  prevailed  upon  for  a  moment  to  attend  to  the  instruct^ns 
of  their  Lord,  instead  of  msldng  their  elevated  rank  a  reason  for  neg- 
lecting these  duties,  they  would  learn  that  there  are  none  to  whom  they 
are  so  necessary;  since  there  are  none  whose  situation  is  so  perilous, 
whose  responsibility  ia  so  great,  and  whose  salvation  is  so  arduous. 

Here  fidelity  oompela  lue  to  advert  lo  -.1  circumstance  which  1  men- 
tion with  sincere  reluctance,  because  it  implies  something  like  a  oensnre 
on  the  conduct  of  tliose  whom  il  is  out  duty  to  respect  Yon  are 
probably  aware  1  mean  the  assigning  p;irt  of  the  Sunday  to  mililory 
txereista.  When  we  consider  how  iniponaiii  ;in  institution  the  Christiaa 
Sabbath  ml,  how  essential  10  the  maintenance-  of  public  worship,  which 
la  itself  essential  to  religion,  and  what  a  barrier  it  opposes  to  the 
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irapiely  and  immorality  of  the  age ;  is  ii  not  lo  be  lamented  that  it 
shoiild  ever  have  been,  in  the  smallest  degree,  infringed  by  legislative 
authority  T  The  rest  of  the  Sabbath  had  been  already  too  much  vio- 
lated, its  duties  too  much  neglected ;  but  ihia  is  the  Grat  instance  of 
the  violation  of  it  being  publicly  recommended  and  enjoined,*  at  a 
time  too  when  we  are  engaged  with  an  enemy  whose  very  name  con- 
veys a  warning  against  impiety.  Our  places  of  worship  have  been 
thinned  by  the  absence  of  those  who  Slave  been  employed  in  military 
evolutions,  and  of  a  still  greater  number  of  gazers,  whom  such  spec- 
tacles attract.  Nor  is  the  lime  lost  from  religious  duties  so  much  to 
be  considered  as  that  tumult  and  hurry  of  mind,  utterly  incompatible 
with  devotion,  which  are  inseparable  from  military  ideas  and  prepara- 
tions. Surely  it  could  never  be  the  intention  of  the  legislature,  though 
such  has  been  the  etfeei,  to  detach  the  defenders  of  their  country  from 
the  worshippers  of  God :  nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  they  adverted  to  the 
influence  which  a  precedent  of  such  high  authority  must  have  in 
divesting  the  Sabbath  of  its  sanctity  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  of 
establishing  the  fatal  epoch  whence  it  was  no  longer  to  be  revered  as 
the  ordinance  of  Heaven.  They  had,  we  will  believe,  no  such  inten- 
tion ;  but  the  innocence  of  the  intention  abates  nothing  of  the  mischief 
of  the  precedent 

As  it  is  foreign  fi-om  my  purpose  to  make  a  complete  enumeration 
of  national  sins,  which  would  not  only  be  a  most  painful  task  in  itself, 
but  quite  incompatible  with  the  limits  of  this  discourse,  I  shall  content 
myself  with  the  mention  of  one  more  proof  of  the  degeneracy  of  our 
mariners.  This  proof  is  found  in  that  almost  universal  profaneness 
which  taints  our  daily  intercourse,  and  which  has  risen  to  such  a  height 
as  to  have  become  a  melancholy  characteristic  of  our  country.  In  no 
nation  under  heaven,  probably,  has  the  profanation  of  sacred  terms 
been  so  prevalent  as  inlhis  Christian  land.  The  name  even  of  the 
Supreme  Being  himself,  and  the  words  he  has  employed  to  denounce 
ihe  punishments  of  the  impenitent,  are  rarely  mentioned  but  in  anger 
or  in  sport ;  so  that  were  a  stranger  to  our  history  to  witness  the  style 
of  our  conversation,  he  would  naturally  infer  we  considered  religion  as 
a  delected  imposture ;  and  that  nothing  more  remained  than,  in  return 
for  the  fears  it  had  inspired,  to  treat  it  with  ihe  insult  and  derision  due 
to  a  fallen  lyrant.  It  is  difficult  lo  account  for  a  practice  which  grati- 
fies no  passion  and  promotes  no  interest,  unless  we  ascribe  it  to  a 
certain  vanity  of  appearing  superior  to  religious  fear,  which  lempis 
men  to  make  bold  with  their  Maker.  If  there  are  hypocrites  in  reli- 
gion, there  are  also,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  hypocrites  in  impiety, — 
men  who  make  an  ostentation  of  more  irreligion  than  they  possess. 
An  ostentation  of  this  nature,  the  most  irrational  in  the  records  of 
human  folly,  seems  to  lie  at  the  root  of  profane  swearing.  It  may  nol 
be  improper  to  remuid  such  as  indulge  this  practice,  that  they  need  not 
insult  iheir  Maker  to  show  that  they  do  not  fear  him  ;  that  ttiey  may 
relinquish  this  vice  without  danger  of  being  supposed  lo  be  devout, 
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■tui  that  they  may  aafely  leave  it  to  other  parts  of  their  conduct  to 
efface  the  smalleat  soapicion  of  their  piety.  To  view  this  practice  ia 
the  moat  favourable  light,  it  indicates,  as  has  been  observed  by  a  great 
living  writer,*  "  a  mind  over  which  religious  considerationa  have  little 
influence."  It  alao  sufficiently  accounts  for  that  propensity  to  ridicule 
piety  whidb  is  one  of  our  national  peculiarities.  It  would  be  uncandid 
to  suppose,  that  at  the  beet  times  there  was  more  piety  on  the  Continent 
than  here:  be  this  as  it  may,  it  never  appears  to  have  exposed  its 
possessors  to  contempt ;  nor  was  tlic  sublime  iJevatioii  of  Fenelon  and 
o(  Paacal  ever  considered  as  forming  a  shade  to  their  genius.  The 
reverence  for  religion  had  not  been  worn  away  by  the  familiar  abuse 
of  ila  peculiar  terms. 

It  will  be  expected  something  should  be  said  on  the  slave-trade.  Its 
anormity  no  words  can  express.  But  here  we  must  feel  a  (fixture  of 
Mtisfitction  and  regret ; — of  satisfaction,  at  findmg  it  has  etkcited  such 
general  indignation  among  the  people ;  of  regret,  that  notwithstanding 
udSfit  should  still  be  continued.  By  ^e  most  earnest  and  unanimous 
vemonstnnces,  addressed  to  those  who  alone  could  abolish  it,  the  peo- 
ple have  purged  themselves  from  this  contamination.  Their  applica* 
Uoo  waa  unauccessful.  The  guilt  and  turpitude  of  this  traffic  now  rest 
upon  the  heads  of  those  who  sanction  and  of  those  who  conduct  it 
From  some  recent  events  in  the  western  oolonies,  it  seems  not  tinliJcely 
the  Deity  is  about  to  take  this  affair  into  his  own  hands,  and  to  accom- 
plish by  his  interposition  what  has  been  denied  to  the  prayer  of  the 

It  ia  far  from  being  a  pleasing  employ ;  it  is  painful,  it  ia  distressmg, 
to  dwell  on  such  topics ;  but  it  is  necessary.  Our  disease  has  gone 
too  far  to  admit  of  palliatives ;  our  wounda  are  too  deep  to  be  healed 
till  ibey  are  searched  and  probed  to  the  bottom.  The  only  safe  expe- 
dient which  remains  to  be  adopted  is  an  immediate  return  to  God  i  to 
fortaJu  every  one  his  evil  way,  aiid  the  violence  that  is  i»  his  hands, 
and  cry  mightily  to  Mm :  and  who  can  tell,  if  God  mil  turn  and  TtpenU, 
and  turn  away  Am  fierce  anger  from  u»?  At  the  same  time,  let  it  be 
remembered  that  repentance  is  a  personal  concern.  Instead  of  losing 
otvielvea  in  a  crowd,  and  resting  in  general  confessions,  we  ought  each 
one  to  examine  his  own  ways  and  turn  from  his  own  iniquity.  We 
shall  not  fail  if  we  have  the  least  piety  to  lament  ihc  prevalence  of  sin 
■R^d  us,  but  we  can  repeat  only  of  our  oim  ;  and  however,  in  the 
^'ftUhnt  mixed  and  imperfect  state,  we  may  share  in  the  Judgments  and 
ctlunities  which  other  men's  sins  draw  down,  it  is  those  we  commit 
ourselves  which  alone  can  do  us  ultimate  injury.  Otu:  continuance 
here  is  but  for  a  sJiort  time ;  afler  which  as  many  as  are  purified  and 
tnade  while  will  remove  into  another  world,  be  placed  under  a  higher 
economy,  and  be  put  in  possession  of  a  kingdom  that  cannot  be  mmed> 

Let  me  remind  you  that  repentance  is  a  duty  of  greater  e:dent  than 
many  are  apt  to  suppose,  who,  confining  Uiejr  view,  on  such  occaaione 
as  these,  to  a  few  of  the  grosser  disurdira  of  their  lives,  pay  littla 
auention  to  the  heart ;  they  are  saiisdtd  with  feeling  a  momentaty 
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comptmction  and  attempting  a  partial  refonnalion,  instead  at  crying 
frilh  [he  royiil  peniiecit,  create  in  me  a  clean  heart !  Tliey  determine 
to  break  off  panicuiar  vices, — an  excellent  resolution  as  far  as  it  goes, 
— without  proposing  to  themselves  a  life  of  habitual  devotion,  without 
imploring,  under  a  sense  of  weakness,  that  grace  which  can  alone 
renew  the  heart,  making,  in  the  words  ofour  Lord,  the  tree  good,  that 
the  fruit  may  be  good  iilso.  Let  it  cost  us  what  uneasiness  it  mby, 
let  us  resolve  at  the  present  season  to  examine  our  ways,  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  state  ofour  consciences,  to  enter  with  the  candle 
of  the  Lord  into  the  inmost  recesses  o(  the  heart,  and  the  ckantbera  of 
imagery,  whatever  disorder  or  defilement  they  may  conceal,  or  what- 
ever alarm  the  knowledge  of  ourselves  may  excite ;  since  to  be 
apprized  of  danger  is  the  lirst  step  to  safety,  and  it  will  be  infinitely 
belter  for  us  lo  judge  and  acctise  ourselves  now,  than  to  be  judged  and 
condemned  hereafter.  Happy  those  to  whom  a  seasonable  alarm 
shall  suggest  the  means  of  a  perpetual  security.  We  need  be  under  no 
apprehension  lest  the  cherishing  of  the  sentiments  we  have  recom- 
mended should  lead  to  despondency.  We  have  a  High-priest,  who 
through  lh«  Eternal  Spirit  offered  himself  taithoiil  spot  to  God.  In  the 
midst  of  the  deepest  humiliation  we  are  invited  to  look  up  to  him  with 
an  humble  reliance  on  the  efficacy  of  his  blood  which  cleanses  from  all 
sin ;  and  to  intrust  our  prayers  and  our  duties,  disordered  and  imper- 
fect at  best,  into  his  hands,  that  he  may  mingle  them  with  the  incense 
of  his  intercession,  and  present  them  with  acceptance  before  God. 

When  Nineveh  was  threatened  with  destruction  by  the  prophet 
Jonah,  tidings  were  brought  to  the  king,  who  proclaimed  a  fast.  Pene- 
trated with  the  profoundest  awe  of  the  divine  displeasure,  he  enjoined 
a  rigorous  abstinence  from  food,  which  extended  even  lo  the  bniie 
creation,  who  were  also  commanded  to  be  covered  with  sackcloth. 
For  in  the  eyes  of  that  penitent  prince  it  seemed  proper  that  every 
thing  should  wear  an  air  of  mourning  and  desolation,  while  it  lay  imder 
the  frown  of  its  Maker.  He  himself  rase  from  his  throne,  laid  his 
robe  from  Mm,  and  covered  him  icith  sackcloth,  and  sat  in  ashes.  He 
rightly  judged  thai  the  glitter  of  state,  the  distinctions  of  rank,  and  the 
splendour  of  royalty  should  disappear  at  a  moment  when  all  classes 
were  alike  awaiting  their  doom ;  at  a  moment  when  the  greatest  as 
well  as  the  least  were  made  to  feel  they  were  potsherds  of  the  eul)||> 
ready  to  be  crumbled  into  dust  Such  exemplary  humiliation  averied 
the  divine  anger,  and  Nineveh  was  spared.  If  our  gracious  soverei^ 
has  (as  we  humbly  believe)  descended  this  day  from  his  elevation, 
and  laying  aside  his  robes,  humbled  himself  in  the  dust  before  the 
Majesty  of  Heaven ;  if  his  noUes  have  followed  his  example,  and  the 
people  have  resolved  to  turn  every  one  from  his  evil  way,  the  duties  of 
the  season  will  afford  a  surer  defence  than  all  our  military  prepara^ 
tions :  our  salvation  will  issue  from  the  Being  tchose  fre  is  in  Zion, 
and  whose  famaee  is  in  Jerusalem. 

As  a  people,  the  most  eenain  means  of  ensuring  lasting  prosperity, 
tuid  of  enabling  us  to  transmit,  unimpaired,  lo  those  who  shall  succeed 
us  the  rich  inheritance  devolved  from  our  fathers,  will  be  a  speedy 
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return  to  the  spirit  and  practice  of  the  goapeL  We  shall  ill  consult 
the  trae  interests  of  revelation  by  disKuisiog  its  peculiarities,  in  hope 
of  conciliating  the  approbation  of  infidels,  and  of  adapting  it  more  to 
theirtasie — a  mistaken, and  dangerous  policy, by  which  we  run  immi- 
nent risk  of  catching  their  contagion,  without  imparting  the  benefit  of 
its  truths.  Let  us  not  for  a  moment  bleach  from  its  mysteries :  they 
Bra  mysteriet  of  godliness ;  and,  however  much  they  may  sui^ass 
human  reason,  bear  the  distinct  impress  of  a  divine  hand.  We  rejoice 
that  they  are  mysteries,  so  far  from  being  ashamed  of  them  on  that 
account  i  since  the  principal  reason  why  they  are  and  must  ever  con- 
tinue such,  is  derived  from  their  elevation,  from  their  utiseareJiabh 
riches,  and  undefinable  grandeur.  In  fine,  let  ua  draw  our  religion  and 
morality  entirely  from  the  word  of  God,  without  seeking  any  deeper 
foundation  for  our  duties  than  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Being,  an 
implicit  and  perfect  acquiescence  in  which  is  the  lugheat  virtus  a 
creature  can  attain. 

Amid  many  unfavourable  symptoms  of  the  slate  of  morals  among 
us,  there  are  others  of  a  contrary  nature.  We  may  hope  infidelity  has 
nearly  run  its  length.  In  truth,  ite  sophistry,  in  the  eyes  of  men  of 
•ense,  has  been  much  discredited  by  die  absurdity  of  its  tenets ;  and 
if  any  hAve  been  in  danger  of  bemg  seduced  by  the  talents  of  its  advo- 
cates, they  have  commonly  found  a  sufiEcient  antidote  in  their  lives. 
We  have  learned  to  prize  revelation  more  than  ever  since  we  have 
seen  the  ludicrous  mistakes  as  well  as  serious  disasters  of  those 
mystics  of  impiety  who  chose  rather  to  walk  by  an  internal  light 
than  enjoy  the  benefits  of  its  illumination.  They  have  edified  us 
much  without  intending  it :  they  have  had  the  efiect  which  the  great 
critic  of  antiquity  assigns  as  the  purpose  of  the  tragic  Muse,  that  of 
purifying  the  heart  by  pity  and  terror.  Their  zeal  has  excited  an 
equal  degree  of  ardour  in  a  better  cause,  and  their  efiorts  to  extirpate 
religion  have  been  opposed  by  contrary  efforts,  to  diffuse  its  influence 
at  home  and  abroad,  to  a  degree  unexampled  in  modem  times.  A 
growing  unanimity  has  prevailed  among  the  good  in  difierent  parties, 
who,  finding  a  centre  of  union  in  the  great  truths  of  revelation,  and  in 
a  solicitude  for  its  interests,  are  willing  to  merge  their  smaller  differ- 
ences in  a  common  cause.  The  number  of  the  sincerely  pious,  we 
It,  is  increasing  among  us,  whose  zeal,  so  far  from  sufiering  abatement 
"^  (ha  confidence  of  infidelity,  has  glowed  with  a  purer  and  more 
y  flame  than  ever.  These  are  pleasing  indications  that  the  prea- 
-.Coce  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  is  still  in  the  midst  of  us. 

Howii  may  please  the  Ruler  of  the  universe  to  dispose  the  destinies 
of  the  two  most  powerful  nations  of  ihe  earth,  which  are  at  this  moment 
laid  in  the  balance  together,  it  is  impossible  for  us  with  certainty  to 
predict.  But  when  we  consider  how  many  of  li  is  sincere  worshippers, 
now  large  a  portion  of  his  church,  together  with  how  rich  a  fund  of  , 
wisdom,  of  talents,  and  of  all  those  elements  of  social  order  and  happi- 
ness which  he  must  approve,  are  enclosed  within  the  limits  of  this 
highly  faronred  land,  we  cannot  believe  he  intends  to  give  it  up  a  prey 
to  his  Hiemies.     Our  insular  situation  is  favourable,  our  resources 
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prodigious,  and  the  preparations  which  have  long  been  making  appa- 
rently  every  way  equal  to  the  danger  of  the  crisis  :  but  still  we  would 
place  our  ultimate  reliance  oa  Him  who  abases  the  proud  and  exalts 
the  lowly.  Il  would  be  presumption  lo  imagine  it  in  my  power  to  add 
any  thing  to  those  considerations  which  have  already  produced  such 
a  general  movement  in  defence  of  our  liberties.  The  cause  speaks  for 
itself:  it  CKcites  feelings  which  words  are  ill  able  to  express ;  involving 
every  object  and  motive  which  can  engage  the  solicitude,  affect  the 
interests,  or  inflame  the  heart  of  man.  After  a  series  of  provocations 
and  injuries  reciprocally  sustained  and  retaliated,  the  dispute  between 
us  and  our  enemies  is  brought  to  a  short  issue  ;  it  is  no  longer  which 
of  the  iwo  nations  shall  have  the  ascendant,  but  which  shall  continue 
a  nation  ;  it  is  a  struggle  for  existence,  not  for  empire.  It  must  surely 
be  regarded  as  a  happy  circumstance  that  the  contest  did  not  lake  this 
shape  at  an  earlier  period,  while  many  were  deceived  by  certain  spe- 
cious pretences  of  liberty  into  a  favourable  opinion  of  our  enemies' 
designs.  The  papular  delusion  is  past ;  the  most  unexampled  pro- 
digies of  guilt  have  dispelled  it;  and,  after  a  series  of  rapine  and 
cruelty,  have  lorn  from  every  heart  the  last  fibres  of  mistaken  partiality. 
The  crimes  of  those  with  whom  we  have  to  contend  are  legible  in 
every  part  of  Europe.  There  is  scarcely  a  man  to  be  found  who  is 
not  most  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  meaning  of  that  freedom  they 
profess  to  bestow ;  that  it  is  a  freedom  from  the  dominion  of  laws  to 
pass  under  the  yoke  of  slavery,  and  from  the  fear  of  God  to  plunge 
into  crimes  and  impiety;  an  impious  barter  of  all  that  is  good  for  all 
that  is  ill,  through  the  utmost  range  and  limits  of  moral  destiny.  Nor 
is  it  less  easy  to  develop  the  character  of  our  principal  enemy.  A 
man  bred  in  the  school  of  ferocity,  amid  the  din  of  arms  and  the  tumult 
of  camps ;  his  element,  war  and  confusion ;  who  has  changed  his 
religion  with  his  uniform,  and  has  not  spared  the  assassination  of  his 
own  troops  ;  it  is  easy  to  foresee  what  treatment  such  a  man  will  give 
to  his  enemies  should  they  fall  into  his  power ;  to  those  enemies 
especially  who,  saved  from  the  shipwreck  of  nations,  are  preserving, 
as  in  an  ark,  the  precious  remains  of  civilization  and  order ;  and  whom, 
after  destroying  the  liberties  of  every  other  country,  he  envies  the 
melancholy  distinction  of  being  the  only  people  he  has  not  enslaved. 
Engaged  with  such  an  enemy,  no  weak  hopes  of  moderation  or  clem* 
ency  can  tempt  us  for  a  moment  lo  relax  in  our  resistance  to  bis  power ; 
and  the  only  alternative  which  remains  is,  to  conquer  or  to  die. 

Hence  thai  unexampled  imanimity  which  distinguishes  the  present 
season.  In  other  wars  we  have  been  a  divided  people :  the  effect  of 
our  external  operations  haa  been  in  some  measure  weakened  by  intes- 
tine dissension.  When  peace  has  returned  the  breach  has  widened, 
■while  parties  have  been  formed  on  the  merits  of  particular  men,  or  of 
particular  measures.  These  have  ail  disappeared;  we  have  buried 
our  miuual  animosities  in  a  regard  to  the  common  safety.  The  sen- 
timent of  self-preservation,  the  first  law  which  nature  has  impressed, 
has  absorbed  every  other  feeling ;  and  the  fire  of  liberty  has  melted 
down  (he  discordant  sentiments  and  minds  of  the  British  empire  into 
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IVe  maaB,  and  propelled  thett^in  one  direction.  Partial  inleretts  and 
•  feetinga  are  auapentfed,  the  Bpirits  t<  the  body  are  .collect^  at  tht 
heart,  and  we  are  awaiting  with  anxiety,  but  without  dismay,  the-Jia- 
charge  of  that  mighty  tempest  which  hangs  upon  the  skirts  of  the 
^fpiizoa,  and  to  which  the  eyes  of  Eufppe  and  of  the  world  are  turned 
Yia  silent  and  awful  expectation.  While  we  feel  solicitude  let  ua  BDl 
betiay  dejection,  nor  be  alarmed  at  the  past  sucoessea  of  onr  eym/l 
.  wttich  are  more  dangerous  to  himself  than  to  us,  since  they  have  raiaed 
him  from  obscurity  to  an  elevation  which  has  made  him  giddy,  and 
tempted  him  to  suppose  every  ibiag  within  his  power.  The  imoxicv 
lion  of  his  success  is  the  omen  of  his  fall.  What  thougtffce  baa  Mi- 
ried  Uie  flames  of  war  throughout  Europe,  and  gatherei  at  a  n«tt  tiu 
rie^  of  the  nations,  ichile  none  peeped,  nor  muttered,  nor  moved  tit 
wing!  he  has  yet  to  try  his  fortune  in  another  field;  he  has  yet  to 
eoDtend  on  a  soil  filled  with  the  monuments  of  freedom,  enriched  widt 
the  blood  of  ita  defenders ;  with  a  people  who,  animated  with  one  soul, 
and  inflamed  with  zeal  for  their  taws  and  for  their  prince,  arc  armed 
hi  defence  of  all  that  is  dear  or  venerable,  their  wives,  their  parents, 
their  children,  the  sanctuary  of  God,  and  the  sepulchre  of  their  fathen. 
We  wUl  not  suppose  there  is  one  who  will  be  deterred  from  exerting 
himseinO'Such  a  cause  by  a  pusillanimous  regard  to  his  safety,  when 
he  reflects  that  he  has  edready  lived  too  long  who  has  survived  the 
min  of  his  country ;  and  that  he  who  can  enjoy  hfe  after  such  an 
event  deserves  not  to  have  lived  at  all.  It  will  suffice  as,  if  our  moiw 
tal  existence,  which  is  at  most  but  a  span,  be  co-extended  with  that 
of  the  nation  which  gave  us  birth.  We  will  gladly  quit  the  scena 
with  all  that  is  noble  and  august,  innocent  and  holy ;  and  instead  of 
wishing  to  survive  the  oppression  of  weakness,  the  violation  of  beauty, 
and  the  extinction  of  every  thing  on  which  the  heart  can  repose,  w^-' 
come  the  shades  which  will  hide  from  our  view  such  horrors. 

From  the  most  fixed  principles  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  {roa 
the  examples  of  all  history,  we  may  be  certain  the  conquest  of  this 
cotmtry,  should  it  be  permitted  to  take  place,  will  not  terminate  in  any 
ordinary  catastrophe,  in  any  much  less  calamitous  than  uiter  extermi- 
nation. Our  present  elevation  will  be  the  exact  measure  of  our  future 
depression,  as  it  will  measure  the  fears  and  jealousies  of  those  who 
a^due  US.  While  the  Bmailest  vestige  remains  of  our  former  great- 
llfaa,  while  any  trace  or  memorial  exists  of  our  having  been  once  a 
flourishing  and  mdependent  empire,  while  the  nation  breathes  they 
wiB  b0-afraid  oflts  recovering  its  strength,  and  never  thmk  ihemselvea 
seeuift  of  their  conquest  till  our  navy  is  consumed,  our  wealth  dias^ 
pated,  our  commerce  extinguished,  every  liberal  institution  abolished, 
our  nobles  extirpated ;  whatever  in  r^ink,  character,  and  talents  gives 
distinction  in  society  culled  out  and  destroyed,  and  the  retuse  whioti 
remains  swept  together  into  a  putrefying  heap  by  the  besom  of  deaMM^ 
tion.  The  enemy  will  not  need  to  proclaim  hia  triumph ;  it  ^vill  tw 
felt  in  the  more  expressive  silence  ol*  extimded  desolation- 
Recollect  for  a  moment  his  invasion  nl'  Egypt,  a  country  which  had 
uevcr  given  him  the  slightest  provocation ;  a  country  so  remote  from 
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the  scene  of  his  crimes,  thai  it  probably  diii  not  know  tlierc  was  suoh 
a  man  in  existence ;  (hajipy  ij^norancc,  could  ii  have  lasted  !)  but  while 
he  was  looking  around  him,  tike  a  vulture  perched  on  an  eminence, 
for  objeets  on  which  he  might  gratify  his  insatiable  thirst  of  rapine,  he 
no  sooner  beheld  the  defenceless  condition  of  that  unhappy  country 
than  lie  alighted  upon  it  in  a  moment.  In  vain  did  it  struggle,  flap  ita 
wings,  and  rend  tlie  air  with  its  shrieks :  the  cruel  enemy,  deaf  to  iu 
cries,  had  intixed  his  talons  and  was  busy  in  sucking  its  blood,  when 
the  interference  of  a  superior  power  forced  him  to  relinquish  his  prey 
and  betake  himself  to  flight.  Will  (hat  vulture,  think  you,  ever  forget 
his  diaapptHiitmenl  on  that  occasion,  or  the  numerous  wounds,  blows, 
and  concussions  he  received  in  a  ten  years'  struggle  ?  It  is  impossi- 
ble ; — it  were  folly  to  expect  it.  He  meditates,  no  doubt,  the  deepest 
revenge.  He  who  saw  nothing  in  the  simple  manners  and  blood- 
bought  liberties  of  the  Swiss  to  engage  his  forbearance,  nothing  in 
proclaiming  himself  a  Mahometan  to  revolt  his  conscience,  nothing  in 
the  condition  of  defenceless  prisoners  to  excite  his  pity,  nor  in  that  of 
the  companions  of  his  warfare,  sick  and  wounded  in  a  foreign  land,  to 
prevent  him  from  despatching  them  by  poison,  will  treat  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  the  impiety  and  inhumanity  of  his  character  a  nation  which 
he  naturally  dislikes  as  being  free,  dreads  as  the  rivals  of  his  power, 
and  abhors  as  the  authors  of  hi  a  disgrace. 

Though  these  are  undoubted  truths,  and  ougjit  to  be  seriously  con- 
sidered, yet  1  would  rather  choose  to  appeal  to  sentiments  more  ele- 
vated than  such  topics  can  inspire.  To  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
duties  of  this  crisis,  it  will  be  necessary  to  raise  your  minds  to  a  level 
with  your  station,  to  extend  your  views  to  a  distant  futurity,  and  to 
consequences  the  most  certain,  though  most  remote.  By  a  series  of 
criminal  enterprises,  by  the  successes  of  guilty  ambition,  the  liberties 
of  Europe  have  been  gradually  extinguished  :  the  subjugation  of  Hol- 
land, Switzerland,  and  the  free  towns  of  Germany  has  completed  that 
catastroplie ;  and  we  are  the  only  people  in  the  eastern  hemisphere 
who  are  in  possession  of  equal  laws  and  a  free  constitution.  Freedom, 
driven  from  every  spot  on  the  Continent,  has  sought  an  asylum  in  a 
country  which  she  always  chose  for  her  favouriie  abode :  but  she  is 
pursued  even  here,  and  threatened  with  destruction.  The  inimdation 
of  lawless  power,  after  covering  the  whole  earth,  threatens  to  follow 
us  here ;  and  we  are  most  exactly,  most  critically  placed  in  the  only 
aperture  where  it  can  be  successfully  repelled  in  the  Thermopylte  of 
the  universe.  As  far  as  the  interests  of  freedom  are  concerned,  the 
most  important  by  far  of  sublunary  interests,  you,  my  countrymen, 
stand  in  the  capacity  of  the  federal  representatives  of  the  human  race ; 
for  with  you  it  is  to  determine  (under  God)  in  what  condition  the  latest 
posterity  shall  be  born ;  their  fortunes  are  intrusted  to  your  care,  and 
on  your  conduct  at  this  moment  depends  the  colour  and  complexion 
of  their  destiny.  If  liberty,  after  being  extmguished  on  the  Continent, 
is  suffered  to  expire  here,  whence  is  it  ever  to  emerge  in  the  midst  of 
that  thick  night  that  will  invest  it  ?  It  remains  with  you  then  to  decide 
whether  thai  freedom,  at  whose  voice  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  awoke 
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from  the  sleep  o(  ages,  to  run  a.  career  of  vtrtuous  emulaiion  in  evpry 
thing  great  and  good ;  the  frcedum  which  dispelled  the  mists  of  super- 
stition, and  invited  the  nations  to  belioJd  their  God ;  whose  magic  touch 
kindled  the  rays  of  genius,  the  enthusiasm  of  poeoy,  and  the  llatne  of 
eloquence ;  tlie  freedota  which  poured  into  our  lap  opulence  and  arts, 
and  embellished  life  with  innumerable  institutions  and  improvemenla, 
tiU  it  became  a  theatre  of  wonders  j  it  is  for  you  lo  decide  whether 
this  freedom  shall  yet  survive,  or  be  covered  witji  a  funeral  pall,  and 
wrapped  in  eternal  gloom.  It  is  not  necessary  to  awail  your  deicrmina- 
tioa-  In  the  solicitude  you  feel  lo  approve  yourselves  worthy  of  such 
a  trust,  every  thought  of  what  is  aiHicting  in  warfare,  every  apprehen- 
sion of  danger  must  vanish,  and  you  are  impatient  to  mingle  in  the 
battle  of  the  civilized  world.  Go  then,  ye  defenders  of  your  coimtry," 
accompanied  with  every  auspicious  omen ;  advance  with  alacrity  into 
the  fieiil,  where  God  himself  musters  the  hosts  to  war.  Religion  is 
too  much  interested  in  your  success  not  to  lend  you  her  aid ;  she  will 
shed  over  this  enterprise  her  selecteat  influence.  While  you  are  en- 
gaged in  the  field  many  will  repair  to  the  closet,  many  to  the  sanctuary ) 
the  faithful  of  every  name  will  employ  that  prayer  which  has  power 
with  God ;  the  feeble  bunds  whicli  are  unequal  to  any  other  weapon 
will  gi^p  the  Bword  of  the  Spirit ;  and  from  myriads  of  humble,  con- 
trite hearts  the  voice  of  intercession, 'Supplication,  and  weeping  will 
niingle  in  its  ascent  to  heaven  with  the  shouts  of  battle  and  the  shock 
of  arms. 

While  you  have  every  thing  to  fear  from  the  success  of  the  enemy, 
you  have  every  means  of  preventing  [bat  success,  so  that  it  is  next  lo 
impossible  for  victory  not  to  crown  your  exertions.  The  extent  of 
your  resources,  under  God,  is  equal  to  the  justice  of  your  cause.  But 
should  Providence  determine  otherwise,  should  you  fall  in  this  straggle, 
should  the  nation  fall,  you  will  have  the  satisfaction  {the  purest  allotted 
to  man)  of  having  performed  your  part ;  your  names  will  be  enrolled 
with  the  most  illustrious  dead,  while  posterity,  to  the  end  of  time,  as 
often  as  they  revohe  tlie  events  of  this  period  (and  ihey  will  inces- 
santly revolve  them},  will  turn  to  you  a  reverential  eye,  while  they 
mourn  over  the  freedom  whicji  is  entombed  in  your  sepulchre.  I  can- 
not but  imagine  the  virtuous  heroes,  legislators,  and  patriots  of  every 
age  and  coimtry  are  bending  from  their  elevated  seats  to  witness  this 
contest,  as  if  they  were  incapable,  till  it  be  brought  to  a  favourable 
issu«,  of  enjoying  their  eternal  repose.  Enjoy  that  repose,  illusirious 
iaunoirtais !  Your  mantle  fell  when  you  ascended ;  and  thousands, 
inflamed  with  your  spirit,  and  impatient  to  tread  in  your  steps,  are 
ready  to  tuwur  iy  Aim  llml  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  livethfor  ever  and 
ever,  they  will  protect  freedom  in  her  last  asylum,  and  never  desert 
that  cause  which  you  sustained  by  your  labours  and  cemented  with 
your  blood.  And  thou,  sole  Btiler  among  the  children  of  men,  to 
whom  the  shields  of  the  earth  belong,  gird  on  thy  sword,  thou  Most 
Mighty :  go  forth  with  our  hosts  in  the  day  of  battle !     Impart,  in 
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addition  lo  their  hereditary  valour,  that  coiifiJence  of  success  which 
springs  rrom  thy  presence!  Pour  into  their  hearts  the  spirit  of  de- 
parted heroes  !  Inspire  iheni  with  thiuc  own ;  and,  wliile  led  by  tliy 
hand,  and  fighting  under  thy  banners,  open  ihou  their  eyes  to  behold 
in  every  valley,  and  in  every  plain,  what  the  prophet  beheld  by  the 
same  illHminalion — chariota  of  fire,  and  horses  of  fire !  Then  shall 
the  strong  man  b«  as  tow,  and  Ihe  maker  of  il  as  a  spark ;  and  Ihet/ 
shall  both  buTa  together,  and  none  shall  quench  them. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


To  attempt  to  disarm  the  severity  of  criticism  by  humiliation  or 
entreaty  would  be  a  hopeless  task.  Waiving  every  apology,  the  au- 
thor, therefore,  has  only  to  remark,  that  the  motives  of  a  writer  must 
ever  remain  a  secret,  but  the  tendency  of  what  he  writes  is  capable  of 
being  ascertained ;  and  is  in  reality  the  only  consideration  in  which 
the  public  are  interested.  The  author  is  concerned  at  an  unexpected 
coincidence  in  the  text  between  this  and  a  very  excellent  discourse, 
delivered  on  a  similar  occasion,  and  published  by  his  much  esteemed 
friend,  the  Rev.  Francis  Cox.  The  coincidence  was  entirely  acci- 
dental, and  the  text  in  each  instance  being  employed  very  much  in  the 
manner  of  a  motto,  it  is  hoped  the  train  of  thought  will  be  found  suffi- 
ciently distinct.  He  cannot  conclude  without  recommending  to  the 
public,  and  to  the  young  especially,  the  serious  perusal  of  the  above- 
mentioned  animated  and  impressive  discourse. 
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A  SERMON. 


Proterbs  xiz.  2« 
That  the  heart  he  toithout  knowledge^  it  is  n^t  good. 

Throughout  every  part  of  this  book,  the  author  is  copious  and  ereii 
profuse  ia  the  praises  of  knowledge.  To  stimulate  to  the  acquisition 
of  it,  and  to  assist  in  the  pursuit,  is  the  professed  design  with  which 
it  was  penned.  To  know  wisdom  and  instruction ;  to  perceive  the 
words  of  understanding  ;  to  receive  the  instruction  of  wisdom^  justice^ 
judgment^  and  equity  ;  to  give  subtlety  to  the  simple^  to  the  young  men 
knowledge  and  discretion. 

Though  it  is  evident  fiiom  many  passages,  that  in  the  encomiums  to 
which  we  have  referred  the  author  had  principally  in  view  divine 
knowledge,  yet  from  other  parts  it  is  equally  certain  he  by  no  nutans 
intended  to  exclude  from  these  commendations  knowledge  in  general ; 
and  as  we  propose  this  afternoon  to  recommend  to  your  attention  the 
Sabbath-day  school  established  in  tliis  place,  a  few  reflections  on  the 
utility  of  knowledge  at  large,  and  of  religious  knowledge  in  particular, 
will  not  be  deemed  unseasonable. 

I.  Let  me  request  your  attention  to  a  few  remarks  on  the  utility  of 
knowledge  in  general.  It  must  strike  us,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
extent  to  which  we  have  the  faculty  of  acquiring  it  forms  the  roost 
obvious  distinction  of  our  species.  In  inferior  animals  it  subsists  in 
so  small  a  degree,  that  we  are  wont  to  deny  it  to  them  altogether ;  the 
range  of 'their  knowledge,  if  it  deserve  the  name,  is  so  extremely 
limited,  and  their  ideas  so  few  and  simple.  Whatever  is  most  exquisite 
in  their  operations  is  referred  to  an  instinct,  which,  working  within  » 
narrow  compass,  though  with  undeviating  uniformity,  supplies  the 
place  and  supersedes  the  necessity  of  reason.  In  inferior  animals,  the 
knowledge  of  the  whole  species  is  possessed  by  each  individual  of  the 
species,  while  man  is  distinguished  by  numberless  diversities  in  the 
scale  of  mental  improvement.  Now,  to  be  destitute  in  a  remarkable 
degree  of  an  acquisition  which  forms  the  appropriate  possession  of 
human  nature  is  degrading  to  that  nature,  and  must  proportionably 
disqualify  it  for  reaching  the  end  of  its  creation. 

As  the  power  of  acquiring  knowledge  is  to  be  ascribed  to  reason^ 
•0  the  attainment  of  it  mightily  strtngthena  and  improTes  it,  and  thereby 
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Mjl^es  it  to  enrich  itself  with  further  acquisitions.  Knowledge  in 
genertd  expands  the  mind,  exalts  the  faculties^  refines  the  taste  of 
pleasure,  and  opens  numerous  sources  of  intellectual  enjoyment.  By 
means  of  it  we  become  less  dependent  for  satisfaction  upon  the  sensi- 
tive appetites,  the  gross  pleasures  of  sense  are  more  easily  despised, 
and  we  are  made,  to  feel  ^e  superiority  of  the  spiritual  to  the  material 
part  of  our  nature.  Instead  of  being  continually  solicited  by  the  influ- 
ence and  irritation  of  sensible  objects,  the  mind  can  retire  within 
herself,  and  expatiate  in  the  cool  and  quiet  walks  of  contemplation. 
The  Author  of  nature  has  wisely  annexed  a  pleasure  to  the  exercise 
of  our  active  powers,  and  particularly  to  the  pursuit  of  truth,  which,  if 
it  be  in  some  instances  less  intense,  is  far  more  durable  than  the  grati- 
fications of  sense,  and  is  on  that  account  incomparably  more  valuable. 
Its  duratimi,  to  say  nothing  of  its  other  properties,  renders  it  more 
▼alus^le.  It  may  be  repeated  without  satiety,  and  pleases  afresh  on 
every  reflection  upon  it.  Thede  are  self-created  satisfactions,  always 
within  oar  reach,^  not  dependent  upon  events,  not  requiring  a  peculiar 
eombination  of  circumstances  to  produce  or  maintain  them ;  they  rise 
from  ^  mind  itself,  and  inhere,  so  to  speak,  in  its  very  substance. 
Let  ttie  mind  but  retain  its  proper  functidns,  and  they  spring  up  spon- 
tuiechuly,  unsolicited,  unborrowed,  and  unbought.  Eren  the  difficmtiee 
9nd  impediments  which  obstruct  the  pursuit  of  truth  serve,  according 
to  the  economy  under  which, we  are  placed,  to  render  it  more  interest- 
ing. The  labour  of  intellectual  search  resembles  and  exceeds  the 
tamultuous  pleasures  of  the  chase,  and  the  consciousness  of  overcoming 
a  formidabft  obstacle,  or  of  lighting  on  some  happy  discovery,  gires 
all  the  enjoyment  of  a  conquest,  without  those  corroding  reflections  by 
Irhioh  the  latter  must  be  impaired.  Caii  we  doubt  that  Ajrchimedes, 
who  was  so  absorbed  in  his  contemplations  as  not  to  be  diverted  by 
the  sacking  of  his  native  city,  and  was  killed  in  this  very  act  of  medi- 
tating a  mathematical  theorem,  did  not,  when  he  exclaimed  tup»itM ! 
tifiu$ !  I  have  found  it !  I  have  found  it !  feel  a  transport  as  genuine 
at  was  ever  experienced  after  the  most  briUiant  victory  I 

Bat  to  return  to  the  moral  good  which  results  from  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge:  it  is  chiefly  this,  that  by  multiplying  the  mental 
resources,  it  has  a  tendency  to  exah  the  character,  and,  in  some 
measure,  to  correct  and  subdue  the  taste  for  gross  sensuality.  It  en- 
ables the  possessor  to  beguile  his  leisure  moments  (and  every  man  has 
each)  in  an  innocent  at  least,  if  not  in  a  useful  manner.  The  poor 
man  viho  can  read,  and  who  possesses  a  taste  for  reading,  can  find 
entertainment  at  home  without  being  tempted  to  repair  to  the  public* 
house  for  that  purpose.  His  mind  can  find  him  employment  when  his 
body  is  at  rest;  he  does  not  lie  prostrate  and  afloat  on  the  current  of 
kkadenta,  liable  to  he  carried  whithersoever  the  impolse  of  appetite 
imj  direct  Thei^  is  in  the  mind  of  such  a  man  m  inlelleotaal  spring 
ililgiBghimtothepiarsaitefiiitfiite^got^  and  if  the  minida  of  hie  family 
also  are  a  little  cultivated,  conversadon  becomes  the  more  interestoig, 
and  the  sphere  of  domeatie  enlojrment  enlarged.  The  cahn  eaiiefaction 
vhich  hoolEa  aflind  pata  faim  into  adbposition  to  relish  oum  eaqai* 
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sitely  the  tranquil  delight  inseparable  (torn  the  indiilgfnce  of  conjugal 
and  parental  affe<;tion ;  and  as  he  will  be  more  respectable  in  the  eyea 
of  his  family  thaii  he  who  c»a  teach  ihein  uothing,  he  will  be  naturally 
induced  to  cultivate  whatever  may  preserve,  and  shun  whatever  would 
impair,  that  respect.  He  who  is  inured  to  redeeiion  will  cany  hiti 
views  beyond  the  present  hour ;  he  will  extend  his  prospect  a  little  into 
fulurity,  and  be  disposed  to  muke  some  provision  for  his  approaching 
wants  i  whence  will  result  an  increased  motive  to  industry,  together 
with  a  care  to  husband  his  earnings  and  to  a^uitl  unnecessary  expense. 
The  poor  man  who  has  gained  a  taste  for  good  books  will  in  all  likeli' 
hood  become  thoughtful ;  and  when  you  have  given  the  poor  a  habit 
of  thinking,  you  have  conferred  on  thcin  a  much  greater  favour  ilian 
by  the  gift  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  since  you  have  put  them  in  pos- 
session of  the  prineipie  of  all  legitimate  prosperity. 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  extreme  profligacy,  improvidence,  and  misery 
which  are  so  prevalent  among  the  labouring  classes  in  many  countries 
are  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  lo  llie  want  of  education.  In  proof  of  this 
we  need  only  cast  our  eyes  on  the  condition  of  the  Irish  compared 
with  that  of  the  peasantry  in  Scotland.  Among  the  former  you  behold 
nothing  but  beggary,  wretchedness,  and  sloth :  in  Scotland,  on  the  con- 
trary, under  the  disadvantages  of  a  worse  climate  aod  more  unproductive 
Boil,  a  degree  of  decency  and  comfort,  the  fruit  of  sobriety  and  industry, 
is  conspicuous  among  the  lower  classes.  And  to  what  is  this  dis- 
parity in  their  situation  to  be  ascribed  except  to  the  influence  of  educa- 
tion! In  Ireland  the  education  of  the  poor  is  miserably  neglected; 
very  few  of  them  can  read,  jind  they  grow  up  in  a  total  ignorance  of 
what  it  mo^t  befits  a  rational  creature  to  understand ;  while  in  Scot- 
I&nd  the  estabUshmeni  of  free  schools*  in  every  parish,  an  essentia] 
branch  of  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  country,  brings  ihe 
means  of  instruction  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest,  who  are  there 
inured  to  decency,  industry,  and  order. 

Some  have  objected  to  the  instruction  of  the  lower  classes,  from  an 
apprehension  that  it  would  lil\  them  above  their  sphere,  make  [hem 
dissaiisded  with  their  station  in  life,  and,  by  impairing  ^e  habits  of 
subordination,  endanger  the  tranijuillity  of  the  slate;  an  objection 
devoid  surely  of  all  force  and  validity.  It  is  not  easy  lo  conceive  in 
what  manner  instructing  men  in  their  duties  can  prompt  them  to  neelect 
those  duties,  or  how  that  enlargement  of  reason  which  enables  them  to 
comprehend  the  true  grounds  of  authority  and  the  obligation  to  obe- 
dience should  indispose  ihem  la  obey.  The  admirable  mechanism  of 
society,  together  with  that  subordination  of  ranks  which  is  essential  to 
its  subsistence,  is  surely  not  an  elaborate  imposture,  which  the  eneipise 
of  reason  will  detect  and  expose.      The  objection  we  hartf'^aied 

*  rnlbi  "BdloliorchChrtMtanlnnmMsi"  ftr  IBID,  lilt  illftal  nbaln  ohirb  iicrDni  item.  10 
nftnuM  w  "iMcHbooli'  inNonh  Urliiln,  Uibiu  oinwml.    "Th>  imUi  !•.  ihu  Ai>  kIiwiIi 
anuld  ncnr  Imi  ainetad  ibu  ImpnninHiK  In  (ha  nunim  ind  InrglUgcna  at  i 
Scatlin^  Ibr  which  UHTInn  mniuliilila;  ind  mt  >»n  imon  lo  Mw-  ■'•-  '- 
avr  Bixtaian,  wlio  conwiilM  IbtniHlm  wllh  «rlnin|i  aduailiin  wll 
«ten,brsllawlii|  UialiHl  ultiiaU  llw  Klmlinuun. in  atdiftkrK 
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tllfiaiMiirefleerioii  on  the  social  order,  equally  impolitic,  invidious,  abd 
imjnst.  Nothing  in  reality  rendera  legilimale^TemmenUMinittiiiin  - 
as  extreme  ignorance  in  the  people.  It  is  this  which  yields  them  an 
easy  prey  to  seduction,  makes  them  the  victims  or  prejudices  end  false 
alarms,  and  so  ferocions  withal,  that  their  interference  in  a  time  of 
pnblie  commotion  is  more  to  be  dreaded  thtm  the  eruption  of  a  Tolcsno. 

The  true  prop  of  good  government  is  opinion,  the  perception  onths 
part  of  the  subject  of  benefits  resulting  from  it, — a  settled  conviction,  in 
other  words,  of  its  being  a  public  good.  Now,  nothing  can  produce 
or  inaintabi  that  opinion  but  knowledge,  since  opinion  is  a  form  of 
knowledge.  Oftyrannical  anduidawrul  governments, indeed, the sii[H 
nprt  is  fear,  to  which  ignorance  is  as  congenial  as  it  is  abhorrent  IVom 
tte  genius  of  a  free  people.  Look  at  the  popular  insurrections  and 
missacres  in  France :  of  what  deisription  of  persons  were  those  rat- 
fiaiU  cottKKMed  who,  breaking  forth  like  a  torrent,  overwhelmed  the 
taonndB oflawful  authority T  Wholirere  the  cannibals  that  sported 
whh  the  man|led  carcasses  and  palpitating  limbs  of  their  inurder«d 
vietims,  and  cbagged  thenr^bout  with  their  teeth  in  the  gardens  of  the 
TnillAries  t  Were  they  refined  and  elaborated  into  theae  barbarities 
by  the  effints  of  a  tod  polished  education  t  No  :  they  were  the  verf 
MMn  of  the  peoDli^:9(»titate  of  all  moral  culture,  whose  atrocity  w«i 
onlyeqnriled  ivjne!r  ignorance,  as  might  well  be  expected,  when  the  onft 
was  the  legitima^  parent  of  the  other.  Who  are  the  personswho,  in 
wery  conntry,  are  most  disposed  to  outrage  and  violence,  but  the  most 
ignwont  and  uneducated  of  theoioor !  to  which  class  also  chiefl;f, 
l^long  those  unhappy  beings  wUTare  doomed  to  expiate  their  crimes' 
at  the  fatal  tree ;  few  of  whom,  H'  has  recently  been  ascertained,  on 
•ecnrata  inquiry,  are  able  to  raad,  and  the  greater  pan  ntterij  desiinite 
of  all  moral  or  religious  principle. 

Ignorance  give*  a  ton  of  eternity  to  prejudice,  and  perpetuity  to 
error.  When  a  baleiiil  superstition,  like  that  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
has  oOee  got  footing  among  a  people  in  this  siiuaiion,  it  becomes  next 
l»  impossible  to  eradicate  it ;  for  it  can  cmly  be  assailed  vriih  success 
by  the  weapons  of  reason  and  argument,  and  to  these  weapons  it  it 
impasaive.  The  sword  of  ethereal  temper  loses  its  edge  when  tried 
on  the  scaly  hide  of  this  leviathan.  No  wonder  the  church  of  Rome 
is  such  a  friend  to  ignorance ;  it  is  but  paying  the  arrears  of  gratitude 
in  which  she  is  deeply  indebted.  How  is  it  possible  for  her  not  tn 
hale  Uiat  I^fat  which  would  tmveil  her  impostures  and  detect  her-.-' 


IT  we  survey  the  genius  of  Christianity,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  JnM' 
the  reverse.  It  was  ushered  into  the  world  with  the  injunction  Oo 
and  teach  alt  nations,  and  every  slep  of  its  progress  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  instruction.  With  a  condescension  wonhy  of  its  Mlbor,  it  ofien 
inlbnnation  to  the  meanest  and  most  illiieraic ;  but  exttema  issoiUM 
is  not  in  a  stale  of  mind  favourable  lo  if.  The  ^  chtm^  «m 
planted  in  cities  (and  those  the  most  celebrmcd  ajul  enlightened),  draws 
neither  from  the  verj-  highest  nor  the  very  lowest  classes ;  the  foiratt 
too  often  the  victims  of  luxury  and  pride,  the  latter  son' 
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Btupidhy ;  but  from  the  middle  orders,  where  the  largest  portion  of 
virtue  and  good  sense  has  usually  resided.  In  remote  vUlages,  its 
progress  was  extremely  slow,  owing  unquestionably  to  that  want  of 
mental  cultivation  which  rendered  them  the  last  retreats  of  superstition ; 
insomuch  that  in  the  fifth  century  the  abetters  of  the  ancient  idolatry 
began  to  be  denominated  Pagani,  which  properly  denotes  the  inhabit* 
ants  of  the  country,  in  distinction  from  those  who  reside  in  towns. 
At  the  Reformation,  the  progress  of  the  Reformed  faith  went  hand  in 
hand  with  the  advancement  of  letters ;  it  had  every  where  the  stamb 
friends  and  the  same  enemies,  and,  next  to  its  agreement  with  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  its  success  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed,  under  Grod,  to 
the  art  of  printing,  the  revival  of  classical  learning,  and  the  illustrious 
patrons  of  science  attached  to  its  cause.  In  the  representation  of  that 
glorious  period  usually  styled  the  Millennium,  when  religion  shall 
universally  prevail,  it  is  mentioned  as  a  conspicuous  feature,  that  men 
shall  run  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  shall  he  increased.  That  period 
will  not  be  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  men's  minds  being 
more  torpid  and  inactive,  but  rather  by  the  consecration  of  every  power 
to  the  service  of  the  Most  High.  It  will  be  a  period  of  remarkable 
illumination,  during  which  the  light  of  the  moon  shall  he  as  the  light  of 
the  sun,  and  the  light  of  the  sun  as  that  of  seven  days.  Every  useful 
talent  will  be  cultivated,  every  art  subservient  to  the  interests  of  man 
be  improved  and  perfected  ;  learning  will  amass  her  stores,  and  genius 
emit  her  splendour ;  but  the  former  will  be  displayed  without  ostem 
tation,  and  the  latter  shine  with  the  softened  effulgence  of  humility 
and  love. 

n.  We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  advantages  of  knowledge  in 
general ;  we  proceed  to  notice  the  utility  of  religious  knowledge  in  par* 
ticular.  Religion,  on  account  of  its  intimate  relation  to  a  future  state, 
is  every  man's  proper  business,  and  should  be  his  chief  care.  Of 
knowledge  in  general,  there  are  branches  which  it  would  be  prepos- 
terous in  the  bulk  of  mankind  to  attempt  to  acquire,  because  they  hav^ 
no  immediate  connexion  with  their  duties,  and  demand  talents  which 
nature  has  denied,  or  opportimities  which  Providence  has  withheld* 
But  with  respect  to  the  primary  truths  of  religion,  the  case  is  difierent ; 
they  are  of  such  daily  use  and  necessity,  that  they  form  not  the  mate* 
rials  of  mental  luxury,  so  properly,  as  the  food  of  the  mind.  In 
improving  the  character,  the  influence  of  general  knowledge  is  oflen 
feeble  and  always  indirect ;  of  religious  knowledge  the  tendency  t^ 
purify  the  heart  is  immediate,  and  forms  its  professed  scope  and  desigik 
This  is  life  etem€U,  to  know  thee  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ, 
wham  thou  hast  sent.  To  ascertain  the  character  of  the  Supreme 
Author  of  all  things,  to  know,  as  far  as  we  are  capable  of  comprehend- 
ing such  a  subject,  what  is  his  moral  disposition,  what  the  situation  we 
stand  in  towards  him,  and  the  principles  by  which  he  conducts  his 
administration,  will  be  allowed  by  every  considerate  person  to  be  iif 
the  highest  consequence.  Compared  to  this,  all  other  speculations  4ft 
inquiries  sink  into  insignificance ;  because  every  event  that  can  befill 
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w  is  in  bii  handB,  ud  by  hi»  aentence  our  finil  condition  mwt  bt 
&xei.  To  regaid  auch  an  inquiiy  with  iadifference  ia  the  maik  opt 
of  &  noble  but  of  tui  abject  mind,  which,  immersed  in  aensuAlity,  or 
amused  with  trifles,  deemx  itself  unworthy  of  eternal  life.  To  be  ao 
absorbed  in  worldly  pursuits  sb  to  neglect  future  prospects  is  a  con- 
duct that  caa  plead  no  excuse  until  it  is  ascertiiined  beyond  aU  doubt 
.  or  contradiction  that  (here  is  no  hereafter,  and  that  nothing  remain* 
but  that  us  eal  cmd  drink,  for  to-morroio  tet  die.  Even  in  that  case  to 
forego  the  hope  of  immonalily  wiihoul  a  sigh, — to  be  gay  nod  aporlive 
on  the  brink  of  destruction,  in  the  very  moment  of  relinquishing  pros- 
Mcta  on  vhich  the  wisest  and  best  in  every  age  have  delighted  to  dwell, 
IB  the  iodicaiion  of  a  base  and  degenerate  spirit.  If  existeuce  be  a  good, 
the  eternal  Ioes  of  it  must  be  a  great  evil;  if  it  be  an  evil,  reason 
Mggests  the  propriety  of  inquiring  why  it  is  so,  of  investigating  ihfl 
in^adies  by  which  it  is  oppressed.  Amid  the  da^neea  aixl  unoer: 
iainty  which  hang  over  our  future  condition,  Keveiaiion,  by  bringinf 
life  and  immortality  to  light,  affords  the  only  relief.  In  the  Bible  alcoiv 
we  leam  the  real  character  of  llie  Supreme  Being;  his  holiness,  jus- 
tice, mercy,  and  truth  ;  the  morul  condition  of  man  considered  in  hil 
retstion  to  Him  ia  clearly  pointed  out ;  tlic  doom  of  impenitent  trans- 
gressors  denounced,  and  the  method  of  obtaining  mercy  through  the 
inierpoBJuon  of  a  divine  mediator  plaijily  revealed.  There  are  two 
considerations  which  may  suffice  to  evince  the  indispensable  necessity 
of  scriptural  knowledge. 

1.  The  Scriptures  contain  an  authentic  discoTeryo^f^  Kay  a/'mImf 
fion.  They  are  a  revelation  of  mercy  lo  a  lost  world  ;  a  reply  to  that 
most  interesting  inquiry,  What  toe  must  do  lo  be  saved.  The  distio- 
g^ishing  feature  of  liie  gospel  system  is  the  economy  of  redemption, 
or  the  gracknis  provision  the  Supreme  Bi:iiig  has  thought  fit  to  malt* 
for  reconciling  tlie  uorid  to  himself,  by  tlie  manifestation  in  humaa 
nature  of  his  own  Son.  It  is  this  which  constitutes  it  the  Gospel,  by 
way  of  eminence,  or  the  glad  tidings  concerning  our  Saviosr  Jesus 
Christ,  oa  the  right  reception  of  which,  or  its  rejection,  turns  our  erer- 
kwling  weal  or  wo.  It  is  not  from  the  character  of  God  as  our  creaun^ 
it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  hope  of  the  guUty  can  arise ;  the 
fullest  development  of  his  essential  perfections  could  aflbnl  do  relief 
in  this  case,  and  therefore  natural  religion,  were  it  capable  of  being 
carried  to  the  uUnosI  perfection,  can  never  supersede  the  necessity 
^  revealed.  To  inspire  confidence,  an  express  communication  from 
Hesren  ia  necesaary :  since  the  introduction  of  sin  has  produced  a 
peculiarity  in  our  situation  and  a  perplexity  in  our  prospects,  whi<A 
nothing  but  an  express  assurance  of  mercy  can  remove. 

In  what  manner  ilie  bkiised  and  only  Potentate  may  think  fit  to 
dispose  of  a  race  of  apostates  is  a  quesiion  on  which  reason  can  auf- 
gest  nothing  satisfactory,  nothing  saliii;try :  a  queetioo,  in  the.solatiqii 
of  which,  there  being  no  data  to  proceed  upon,  wisdom  and  folly  Ml 
al'tke,  and  every  order  of  intellect  is  reduced  to  a  levd,  for  who  telA 
known  the  mind  of  the  Lord,  or,  being  his  counsellor-,  hath  taught  himT 
It  is  a  secret  which,  had  he  not  been  pleased  to  unfold  it,  miut  have 
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for  CTM"  remfiined  in  the  breast  of  ihe  Deity.  This  secret,  in  infinite 
mercy,  he  has  condescended  w  disclose :  ihe  silence,  not  that  which 
John  witnessed  in  the  Apocalypse,  of  half  an  hour,  but  that  of  ages, 
is  broken ;  the  darkness  is  past,  and  we  behold  in  the  gospel  the 
aatODishiiig  spectacle  of  God  in  Christ  reeoneilmg  the  world  unto  him- 
self, not  imputing  to  them  their  trespasses,  and  sending  fonh  his  am- 
bassadors to  entreat  us  in  Christ's  stead  to  be  reconeiled  to  God. 
To  that  strange  insensibility  with  respect  to  the  concerns  of  a  future 
world  which  is  at  ouce  the  indication  and  consequence  of  the  fall 
must  we  ascribe  the  languid  attention  with  which  this  communication 
is  received ;  instead  of  producing,  as  it  ought,  transports  of  gratitude 
and  joy  in  every  breast. 

This,  however  we  may  be  disposed  to  regard  it,  is  unquestionably 
the  grand  peculiarity  of  the  gospel,  the  exclusive  boast  and  treasure 
of  the  Scriptures,  itnd  most  emphatically  thev>ay  of  salvation,  not  only 
Bs  it  reveals  the  gracious  intentions  of  God  la  a  sinful  world,  but  as  it 
lays  8  solid  foundation  for  the  supernatural  duties  of  faith  and  repent- 
ance. All  the  discoveries  of  the  gospel  bear  a  moat  intimate  relation 
to  the  character  and  offices  of  the  Saviour;  from  him  ihey  emanate, 
in  him  they  centre ;  nor  is  any  thing  we  learn  from  the  Old  or  New 
Testament  of  saving  tendency,  fiinher  than  as  a  part  of  the  truth  as  it 
is  IK  Jesus.  The  neglect  of  considering  revelation  in  this  light  is  a 
fruitful  source  of  infidelity.  Viewing  it  in  do  higher  character  than  a 
republication  of  Che  law  of  nature,  men  are  first  led  to  doubt  the  impor- 
tance, and  next  ihe  truth  of  ihe  discoveries  it  contains ;  an  easy  and 
natural  transilion,  since  the  question  of  their  importance  is  so  compli- 
cated with  that  of  their  truth  in  the  Scriptures  themselves,  that  the 
most  refined  ingenuity  cannot  long  keep  them  separate.  It  gives  the 
knowledge  of  salvation  by  the  mmission  of  sins,  through  the  tender 
merey  of  our  God,  whereby  the  day-spring  from  on  high  hath  visited  11s, 
to  give  light  to  them  that  sit  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death,  to 
guide  our  feet  into  tlu  may  of  peace.  While  we  contemplate  it  under 
ihjs  its  true  character,  we  view  it  In  its  just  dimensions,  and  feel  no 
inclination  to  extenuate  the  force  of  those  representations  which  are 
expressive  of  its  pre-eminent  dignity.  There  is  nothing  will  be  allowed 
to  come  into  comparison  with  it,  nothing  we  shall  not  be  ready  to 
sacrifice  for  a  participation  of  ils  blessings  and  the  extension  of  its 
influence.  The  veneration  we  shall  feel  for  the  Bible,  as  the  dcjKisi- 
tory  of  saving  knowledge,  will  be  totally  distinct,  not  only  from  what 
we  attach  to  any  other  book,  but  frojn  ihat  admiration  its  other  proper- 
ties inspire ;  and  the  variety  and  antiquity  of  its  history,  (he  light  it 
afTords  in  various  researches,  its  inimitable  touches  of  nature,  together 
with  the  sublimity  and  beauty  so  copiously  poured  over  its  pages,  will 
be  deemed  subsidiary  ornamenls,  the  embellishments  of  the  casket 
which  contains  the  pearl  fif  great  price, 

2.  Scriptural  knowledge  is  of  inestimable  value  on  account  of  its 
supplying  an  infallible  rule  of  life.  To  the  most  untutored  mind,  the 
information  it  aifords  on  this  subject  is  far  more  full  and  precise  than 
the  highest  eiTorts  of  reason  could  attain.  In  the  best  moral  precepts 
issuing  from  human  wisdom,  there  is  an  incurable  defect  in  that  want 
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of  kndioritjr  whieh  robs  them  of  ^eir  power  orer  the  conseieDee ;  they 
fen  obligatory  do  further  than  their  reason  is  perceived ;  a  dedoetion 
of  ptooh  h  necessary,  more  or  less  intricate  and  uncertain,  and  n«ii 
when  clearest,  it  is  alill  but  the  language  of  man  lo  man,  respectable 
U  tage  advice,  but  wanting  the  forc'e  and  authority  of  law.  In  a  well- 
Bttesi«d  revelation,  it  is  the  Judge  spenking  from  the  tribunal,  dit 
Supreme  Legitlator  promulgating  and  interpreting  hie  own  laws.  With 
what  force  and  conviction  do  those  apOHtles  and  prophets  address  us 
whose  miraculous  powers  attest  them  to  be  the  servants  of  the  Most 
High,  the  itnmediale  organs  of  the  Deity !  As  the  morality  of  the 
femp^  ]h  more  pure  and  comprehensive  than  was  ever  inetdcate<l  be- 
fore, so  the  consideration  of  its  divine  origination  invests  it  with  an 
energy  of  which  every  system  not  expressly  founded  upon  it  i>  entirely 
derotd.  We  turn  at  our  peril  from  Him  who  spealuth  to  na  fhxtt 
hMven. 

Of  an  acconntable  cre&tnre,  doty  is  the  concern  of  every  nKnMBti 
feinee  be  is  every  moment  pleasing  or  displeasing  God.  It  is  a  not 
Tersal  element  mingling  with  every  action,  and  qualifying  every  dispo* 
aition  and  pursuit.  The  moral  quali^  of  conduct,  aa  it  serves  both  to 
iscertain  and  to  ftrnn  the  character,  has  consequences  in  a  futui* 
world  so  certain  and  infallible,  that  it  is  representedJn  Scripture  M  a 
feeed,  no  pan  of  which  ig  lost,  for  whalscever  a  mari'Mweth,  that  also 
shall  lie  reap.  That  rectitude  ^hieh  the  inspired  writers  usaatly 
denonunate  holiness  is  the  health  and  beauty  of  the'sonlt  capable  (n 
bestowing  dignity  in  the  absence  of  every  other  accomplishment,  while 
the  want  of  it  leaves  the  possessor  of  the  richest  intellectual  endow- 
ments a  painted  sepuli^hre.  lience  results  the  indispensable  neceesity, 
to  every  description  of  persons,  of  sound  religious  instruction,  and  vf 
an  intimate  acquaintance  vviih  the  Scriptures  as  its  genuine  source. 

It  must  be  confesited,  from  melaiiL-holy  experience,  thnt  a  speculative 
acqaaintaoce  with  llie  rules  of  duty  is  too  compatible  with  the  violation 
(^  its  dictates,  and  that  it  is  possible  for  the  convictiona  of  conscience 
to  be  habiraally  overpowered  by  the  comipt  suggestions  of  appetite. 
To  see  distinctly  the  right  way,  and  to  pursue  it,  are  not  precisely  ifaa 
same  thing.  Still  nothing  in  the  order  of  means  promisW  so  moeh 
success  as  the  diligent  inculcation  of  revealed  (ruth.  He  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  cannot  live  in  the  neglect  of 
Ood  and  religion  with  present,  any  more  than  with  future  impimity; 
Ae  path  of  disobedience  is  obstructed  if  not  rendered  impassable ;  and 
wherever  he  tun»  his  eyes  he  beholds  the  sword  of  divine  {listiae 
Mretehed  out  to  intercept  his  f^sage.  Guilt  will  he  appsUeo,  con- 
science alarmed,  and  ihe  fniits  of  mdaul'ul  gratification  imbittered  to 
his  taste. 

It  is  surely  desirable  lo  place  as  many  ohsiacles  ^l  possible  in  the 
path  of  ruin :  to  lake  care  that  the  imN°f  of  death  ahall  mett  dM 
ofiender  nt  every  turn ;  that  he  ahall  not  be  able  to  paniat  Witbmt 
treading  upon  briers  and  scorpions,  without  forcing  bia  way  ihtoogh 
obstniciions  more  formidable  ihan  he  cnn  expect  to  meet  with  m  a 
contrary  course.  If  you  can  enlist  the  nobler  part  of  lUs  natucenodar 
the  banners  of  virtue,  set  him  at  war  with  himself,  and  subjecf  him  ta 
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the  necessity,  should  he  persevere,  of  stifling  nnd  overcoming  w^^ 
ever  is  raost  characteristic  of  a  reasonable  creature,  you  have  doii^ 
what  will  probably  not  be  unproductive  of  advantage.  If  he  be  ^t  th^ 
same  time  reminded,  by  his  acquaintance  with  the  word  of  God,  of  ^ 
better  state  of  mind  being  attainable,  a  better  destiny  reserved,  provided 
they  are  willing  and  obedient,  for  the  children  of  men,  there  is  roooi 
to  hope  that,  wearied^  to  speak  in  the  language  of  the  prophet,  in  th$ 
greatness  of  his  voay,  he  will  bethink  himself  of  the  true  refuge,  am) 
implore  the  spirit  of  grace  to  aid  his  weakness  and  subdue  his  corrup- 
tions. Sound  religious  instruction  is  a  perpetual  coimterpoise  to  t)i« 
force  of  depravity.  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul^ 
the  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making  wise  the  simple ;  the  com^ 
mandment  of  the  Lord  is  pure,  enlightening  the  eyes  ;  the  fear  of  th^ 
Lord  is  dean,  enduring  for  ever  ;  the  judgments  of  tlte  Lord  are  true^ 
and  righteous  altogether. 

While  we  insist  on  the. absolute  necessity  of  an  acquaintance  vnih 
the  word  of  God,  we  are  equally  convinced  it  is  but  an  instrument, 
which,  like  every  other,  requires  a  hand  to  wield  it ;  and  that,  impor- 
tant as  it  is  in  the  order  of  means,  the  spirit  of  Christ  only  can  make 
it  effectual,  which  ought  therefore  to  be  earnestly  and  incessantly  im- 
plored for  that  purpose.     Open  mine  eyes,  saith  the  Psalmist,  and  I 
shall  behold  wonderful  things  out  of  thy  law.     We  trust  it  will  be  your 
care  who  have  the  conduct  of  the  school  we  are  recommending  to  the 
patronage  of  this  audience  to  impress  on  these  children  a  deep  con- 
viction of  their  radical  corruption,  and  of  the  necessity  of  the  agency 
of  die  Spirit  to  render  the  knowledge  they  acquire  practical  and  ex- 
perimentad.     In  the  morning  sow  your  seed,  in  the  evening  withhold  not 
your  hand ;  hut  remember  that  neither  he  that  soweth,  nor  he  that  water* 
eth,  is  any  thing ;  it  is  God  that  giveth  the  increase.     Be  not  satisfied 
with  making  them  read  a  lesson  or  repeat  a  prayer.     By  every  thing 
tender  and  solemn  in  religion,  by  a  due  admixture  of  the  awful  con- 
siderations drawn  from  the  prospect  of  death  and  judgment,  with  others 
of  a  more  pleasing  nature,  aim  to  fix  serious  impressions  on  their 
hearts.     Aim  to  produce  a  religious  concern,  carefully  watch  its  pro- 
gress, and  tndeavour  to  conduct  it  to  a  prosperous  issue.     Lead  them 
to  the  footstool  of  the  Saviour ;  teach  them  to  rely,  as  guilty  creatures, 
on  his  merits  alone,  and  to  commit  their  eternal  intereif^ts  entirely  into 
his  hands.     Let  the  salvation  of  these  children  be  the  object  to  which 
every  word  of  your  instructions,  every  exertion  of  your  authority  is 
directed.     Despise  the  profane  clamour  which  would  deter  you  from 
attempting  to  render  them  serious,  from  an  apprehension  of  its  making 
them  melancholy,  not  doubting  for  a  moment  that  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
*  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  and  that  the  path  to  true  happiness  lies 
through  purity,  humility,  and  devotion.     Meditate  the  worth  of  souls : 
meditate  deeply  the  lessons  the  Scriptures  afford  on  their  inconceiv- 
able value  and  eternal  duration.     While  the  philosopher  wearies  him- 
self with  endless  speculations  on  their  physical  properties  and  nature,' 
while  the  politician  only  contemplates  the  social  arrangements  of  mao^ 
kind  and  the  shilling  forms  of  policy,  fix  your  attention  on  the  in^jU 
vidua!  importance  of  man  as  the  creature  of  God  and  a  candidate  f<vr 
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immortality.  Let  it  be  foit  highfest  unbitum  to  train  up  these  chil- 
dren for  an  onchaiiging  Aiidition  of  being.  Spare  no  pains  to  recorer 
them  to  the  image  qf  G6d ;  render  familiar  to  their  mind*,  in  all  its 
extent,  the  various  hrUlf^ies  of  that  holiness  without  which  tume  shall 
att  tha  Lord.  Inculcate'^  obligation,  and  endeavour  to  inspire  the 
lore  of  thst  rectitude,  thii(  et&nat'  rectitiide,  which  was  vith  God  I^ 
fore  time  began,  vaa  imbojjied  in  the  person  of  hia  Son,  and  in  its 
lower  commnni  cations  Hillvnrvive  every  sublunary  change,  emerge 
in  the  dissolution  of  all  things,  and  be  impressed,  in  refulgent  charac- 
ters, on  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth,  in  which  diEelleth  right' 
eouantas.  Fray  ollen  with  them  and  for  them,  and  remind  them  of 
the  inconceivable  advantages  attached  to  that  exercise.  Accustom 
them  to  a  punctual  and  reverential  attendance  at  the  house  of  God : 
'  insist  on  the  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath,  by  such  a  disposal  of  time 
^B  is  soitable  to  a  day  of  rest  and  devotion.  Survey  them  with  a 
vigilatil  and  tender  eye,  checking  ereiy  appearanj^e  of  an  evil  sad 
depraved  disposition  the  moment  it  springs  up,  and  encouraging  the 
(lawn  of  piety  and  virtue.  By  thus  training  them  vp  in  the  way  they 
should  go,  y()u  may  reasonably  hope  that,  lehen  old,  thty  tuill  not 
depart  Jrom  it, 

We  congratulate  the  nation  on  the  extent  of  the  efforts  employed 
and  the  means  set  on  foot  for  the  improvement  of  the  lower  classes, 
and  especially  the  childr^  of  the  poor,  in  moral  and  religious  know- 
ledge, from  which  we  hope  much  good  will  accrue,  not  only  to  the 
Srtiea  concerned  but  to  the  kingdom  at  large.  These  are  Uie  like- 
Bt,  or  rather  the  only  expedients  that  can  be  adopted  for  forming  a 
sound  and  virtuous  populace ;  and  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  figure 
hy  which  society  is  compared  to  a  pyramid,  it  is  on  them  its  stability 
chiefly  depends  ;  the  elaborate  ornament  at  ^e  top  will  be  a  ttretch^ 
eoropeosation  for  the  want  of  nolidity  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  atmo- 
tnre.  These  are  not  the  times  in  which  it  is  safe  for  a  nation  to 
repose  on  the  lap  of  ignorance.  If  there  ever  were  a  season  when 
public  traaqaillit}  was  ensured  by  the  absence  of  kuowledge,  that 
season  is  past  The  convulsed  state  of  the  world  will  not  permk 
unthinking  stupidity  to  sleep  without  being  appalled  by  phantoms  and 
shaken  by  terrors  to  which  reasou,  which  defines  her  objects  and 
limits  her  apprehensions  by  the  reality  of  things,  is  a  stranger.  Every 
thing  in  the  condition  of  mankind  announces  llie  approach  of  some 

S>at  crisis,  for  which  nothing  can  prepare  us  but  the  diflusion  of 
owledge,  probity,  and  the  fear  of  the  Ix)r<l.  While  the  worid  it 
impelled  with  such  violence  in  opposite  directions ;  while  a  spirit  of 
giddiness  and  revolt  is  shed  upon  ilie  nations,  and  the  seeds  of  muta- 
tion are  so  thickly  sown,  llie  iinprovcmcni  i>l'  ihe  mass  of  the  people 
will  be  our  grand  security;  in  the  neglect  of  ^vluch,  the  politeBM, 
the  refinement,  and  the  knowledge  accunujinied  in  the  high^  Oidin^ 
weak  and  unprotected,  will  be  exposed  to  imminent  danger,  sodpeiUi 
like  H  garland  in  the  grasp  of  popular  furv.  Wisdom  aitd  kmilo^* 
shall  be  the  stability  of  thy  times,  and  strength  of  salvation ;  tlU  fiar 
of  the  Lord  u  Am  treasure. 
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PREFACR 


Thb  following  discourse  would  sooner  have  made  its  appearance, 
but  for  circumstances  in  which  the  public  are  too  little  interested  to 
render  it  necessary  or  proper  for  me  to  explain :  nor  should  I  have 
adverted  to  the  time  of  its  publication,  did  it  not  seem  strange  that, 
having  been  preached  on  a  public  occasion,  it  should  be  committed  to 
the  press  more  than  a  twelvemonth  after  the  delivery. 

With  respect  to  the  sermon  itself,  the  author  begs  leave  to  bespeak 
the  indulgence  of  his  readers  for  introducing  sentiments  with  which 
they  must  be  perfectly  familiar,  requesting  them  to  recollect  that,  on 
practical  subjects,  the  most  common  thoughts  are  usually  the  most 
important,  and  that  originality  is  the  last  quality  we  seek  for  in  advice. 
If  it  have  any  tendency  to  do  good  beyond  the  occasion  of  its  delivery, 
by  reminding  my  highly-esteemed  brethren  in  the  ministry  of  the 
duties  and  obligation  attached  to  their  sacred  function,  the  end  pro- 
posed will  be  answered.  The  worthy  person  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed gave  a  specimen  of  his  liberality,  in  engaging  me  to  take  so 
leading  a  part  in  his  ordination,  when  our  difference  of  sentiment  on 
the  subject  of  baptism  was  well  known ;  a  subject  which  has,  unhappily, 
been  a  frequent  occasion  of  alienating  the  minds  of  Christians  from 
each  other.  How  much  is  it  to  be  lamented,  that  the  Christian  world 
should  be  so  violently  agitated  by  disputes,  and  divided  into  factions, 
on  points  which,  it  is  allowed,  in  whatever  way  they  are  decided,  do 
not  enter  into  the  essentials  of  Christianity!  When  will  the  time 
arrive  when  the  disciples  of  Christ  shall  cordially  join  hand  and  heart 
with  all  who  hold  the  head,  and  no  other  terms  of  communion  be 
insisted  upon  in  any  church  but  what  are  necessary  to  constitute  a 
real  Christian  ?  The  departure  from  a  principle  so  directly  resulting 
from  the  genius  of  Christianity,  and  so  evidently  inculcated  and  implied 
in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  has,  in  my  apprehension,  been  productive  of 
infinite  mischief;  nor  is  there  room  to  anticipate  the  period  of  the 
universal  diffusion  and  triumph  of  the  Christian  religion,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  its  being  completely  renounced  and  abandoned. 

What  can  be  more  repugnant  to  the  beautiful  idea  which  our  Saviour 
gives  us  of  his  church,  as  one  fold  under  one  shepherd,  than  the  present 
aspect  of  Christendom,  split  into  separate  and  hostile  communions 
frowning  defiance  on  each  other,  where  each  erects  itself  upon  party 
principles^  and  selects  its  respective  watchword   of  contention,  as 
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though  the  epithet  of  militant,  when  applied  to  the  church,  were 
designed  to  announce,  not  a  state  of  conflict  with  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness, but  of  irreconcilable  intestine  warfare  and  opposition.  But  it  is 
necessary  to  quit  a  subject  which,  though  painfully  interesting,  would 
necessarily  lead  to  reflections  inconsistent  with  the  limits  of  this 
preface. 

It  may  be  more  to  the  purpose  to  remark,  that  the  substance  of  the 
following  discourse  was  delivered  in  London,  at  the  anniversary  of  an 
academical  institution,  recently  established  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  metropolis,  for  educating  young  men  for  the  ministry  in  the  Baptist 
denomination.  The  ihstitutiDn  to  which  we  refer  is  under  the  imme- 
diate superintendence  of  the  Rev.  William  Newman.  I  cannot  let  the 
present  occasion  pass,  of  earnestly  and  respectfully  recommending 
this  infant  seminary  to  the  patronage  of  the  religious  public.  There 
was  a  time,  we  are  aware,  when  doubts  were  entertained,  in  some 
serious  minds,  of  the  eligibility  of  training  young  men  for  the  ministry, 
by  a  preparatory  course  of  study.  These  scruples,  we  believe,  have 
long  since  subsided,  and  a  conviction  felt  by  intelligent  men  of  all 
denominations  of  the  expedience,  if  not  the  necessity,  of  instructing 
candidates  for  the  ministry  in  the  principles  of  science  and  literature. 
Learning  is  no  longer  dreaded  as  the  enemy  of  piety ;  nor  is  it  sup- 
posed that  the  orthodoxy  of  a  public  teacher  of  religion  derives  any 
security  from  his  professed  ignorance  on  every  other  subject.  Along 
with  this  revolution  in  the  sentiments  of  a  certain  class  of  Christians, 
circumstances  have  arisen,  connected  with  the  more  general  diffusion 
of  knowledge  and  the  state  of  society,  which  render  a  higher  degree 
of  mental  cultivation  tlian  was  heretofore  needed  indispensably  requi- 
site. The  Baptist  denomination,  in  common  with  other  Christians, 
have  not  failed  to  advert  to  this  trgent  and  increasing  demand  for 
cultivated  talent  in  their  ministers,  although  they  have  long  had  occa- 
sion to  lament  the  scantiness  and  inadequacy  of  their  means  of  sup- 
plying it.  To  the  Bristol  academy,  the  only  seminary  they  possessed 
till  within  these  few  years,  they  feel  the  highest  obligations,  for  supply- 
ing them  with  a  succession  of  able  and  faithful  pastors,  who  have  done 
honour  to  their  churches :  and  few  things  would  give  the  patrons  and 
founders  of  the  seminary  for  which  I  am  pleading  more  concern,  than 
the  suspicion  of  entertaining  views  unfavourable  to  that  academy. 
They  respect  its  claim  of  seniority;  they  revere  the  character  of  its 
excellent  president ;  they  contemplate,  with  the  highest  satisfaction, 
the  beneficial  result  of  its  operations,  conspicuous  in  most  parts  of  the 
kingdom  :  but  they  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the  disinterested 
motives  of  its  friends  and  benefactors  to  suspect  them  of  wishing  to 
monopolize  the  education  of  ministers  connected  with  the  denomina- 
tion. They  feel  as  little  jealousy  of  the  seminary  recently  established 
in  Yorkshire,  ivhich  has  already  produced  good  fruits,  under  the  cul- 
ture and  supermtendence  of  the  excellent  Mr.  Steadman.  Convinced, 
however,  of  there  being  still  occasion  for  an  enlargement  of  the  means 
of  instruction,  and  having,  by  the  munificence  of  a  generous  individual, 
been  presented  with  a  house  and  premises  well  adapted  Co  academicai 
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purposes,  they  could  feel  no  hesitation  in  accepting  so  noble  a  gifl,  or 
in  seconding  the  pious  and  benevolent  design  of  the  founder.  The 
institution  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  subsists  on  a  small  scale.  They 
look  to  the  smiles  of  Heaven,  and  to  the  liberality  of  a  Christian 
public,  and  especially  to  the  piety  and  opulence  of  the  professors  of 
religion  in  the  metropolis,  who  have  never  been  wanting  in  the  zealous 
support  of  institutions  tending  to  promote  the  glory  of  Grod  and  the 
best  interest  of  mankind,  for  such  an  enlargement  of  their  funds  and 
resources  as,  seconded  by  the  efforts  of  its  worthy  tutor,  shall  render 
it  a  permanent  and  extensive  blessing. 

Lbiobstbb,  December  31, 1811. 
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A  DISCOURSE. 


2  Corinthians  iv.  1. 

Therefore^  seeing  we  have  this  ministry,  as  toe  have  received  merey^ 

toe  faint  not. 

As  you  have  requested  me  to  address  you  upon  the  present  occep 
sion,  I  am  persuaded  you  will  deem  no  apology  necessary  for  the  use 
of  that  freedom  which  the  nature  of  the  service  to  which  you  have 
invited  me  demands,  combined  with  those  sentiments  of  high  esteem 
which  your  character  will  always  inspire.  Having,  with  the  accus- 
tomed solemnities,  been  invested  with  the  pastoral  office  over  this 
church,  you  will  permit  me  to  remind  you  of  the  discouragements  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  supports  on  the  other,  which  you  may  reasonably 
look  for  in  your  ministerial  warfare,  as  far  as  they  are  naturally  sug- 
gested to  us  by  the  passage  of  Scripture  selected  for  the  basis  of  our 
present  discourse. 

If  it  is  necessary  for  the  private  Christian,  before  he  assumes  a 
religious  profession,  to  count  the  cost ;  to  the  minister  it  cannot  be 
less  so,  that  he  may  not  be  surprised  by  unexpected  trials,  nor  dis- 
mayed at  the  encounter  of  difficulties  for  which  he  has  made  no  prepa- 
ration. A  just  estimate  of  the  nature  and  magnitude  is  an  important 
qualification  for  the  proper  discharge  of  whatever  function  we  are 
called  to  exert.  As  you  are  neither  a  novice  in  the  ministry,  nor  have 
failed  to  reflect  deeply  on  the  consequences  of  your  present  engage- 
ments, you  will  not  suspect  me  of  attempting,  by  the  hints  which  may 
be  suggested,  to  give  you  information,  but  merely  to  stir  up  your  pure 
mitid  by  way  of  remembrance. 

I.  Let  me  request  your  attention  to  the  sources  of  discouragement 
connected  with  the  office  you  have  imdertaken. 

1.  They  are  such  as  arise,  in  part,  from  the  nature  of  the  office 
itself,  which  is  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  converting  souls  to  Grod, 
and  conducting  them  in  the  path  to  eternal  life.  To  you,  in  common 
with  other  Christian  pastors,  is  committed  the  ministry  of  reconciliation, 
Uie  office  of  promulgating  that  system  of  truth  which  is  designed  to 
renew  the  world  and  sanctify  the  church.  Under  the  highest  authority 
you  are  enjoined  to  use  your  utmost  effi^rts  to  open  blind  eyes,  to  turn 
them  from  darkness  to  lights  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  Ood* 
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The  bare  mention  of  *uch  an  employment  is  enough  to  convince  us  the 
di^Kculties  attending  it  are  of  no  ordinary  magnitude,  and  to  make  us 
exclaim  with  an  apostle,  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things? 

TliQ  minds  of  men  are  naturally  indisposed  to  the  reception  of 
divine  truth.  The  truths  of  the  gospel  are  not  merely  of  a  speculative 
nature,  which  need  qply  to  be  stated  with  their  proper  evidence  in  order 
to  ensure  their  success  :  there  are  in  the  mind  latent  prejudices  against 
which  they  strongly  militate,  and  which,  when  excited,  naturally  pro- 
duce opposition.  M;inkind  are  disposed  to  think  well  of  themselves, 
to  view  their  virtues  through  a  magnifying  medium,  aad  to  cast  their 
deficiencies  and  vices  into  the  shade.  Dissatisfied,  as  they  often 
are,  with  their  outward  condition,  they  have  yet  little  or  no  conviction 
of  their  spiritual  wants;  but  M^ith  respect  to  these  are  ready  to  im- 
agioe,  with  the  Laodiceans,  that  they  are  rich  and  increased  in  goods^ 
and  have  need  of  nothing.  Hence  it  is  with  extreme  difficulty  they 
are  brought  to  acquiesce  in  the  humiliating  representations  made  by 
the  oracles  of  God  of  their  native  guilt  and  misery.  They  will  readily 
confess  they  are  not  perfectly  innocent  or  faultless ;  they  have  their 
imperfections  as  well  as  others,  but  they  are  far  from  believing  that 
they  are  actually  under  the  wrath  and  displeasure  of  the  Almighty. 
They  feel,  on  the  whole,  satisfied  with  themselves,  and,  by  setting 
their  supposed  good  qualities  and  actions  against  their'  bad  ones, 
contrive  to  adjust  their^account  in  such  a  manner  as  leaves  a  consider- 
able balance  in  their  favour.  On  the  mercy  of  God  they  feel  no 
objection  to  profess  their  reliance ;  deeming  it  more  decent,  and  even 
more  safe,  than*  to  challenge  his  justice ;  but  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that 
the  mercy  of  which  they  speak  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  would 
look  upon  it  as  an  absurdity  to  suppose  it  could  be  withheld.  In 
short,  they  are  the  whole  who  need  no  physician. 

The  gospel  presupposes  a  charge  of  guilt ;  it  assumes,  as  an  indu- 
bitable fact,  the  universal  apostacy  of  our  race,  and  its  consequent 
liability  to  perish  under  the  stroke  of  the  divine  anger ;  nor  can  you 
acquit  yourself  of  the  imputation  of  handling  the  word  of  God  deceit- 
fully, if,  from  false  delicacy  or  mistaken  tenderness,  you  neglect  the 
frequent  inculcation  of  this  momentous  truth.  You  will  find  it,  how- 
ever, no  easy  matter  to  fasten  the  charge  on  the  conscience ;  which, 
when  it  seems  to  be  admitted,  will  often  amount  to  nothing  more  than 
a  vague  and  general  acknowledgment,  which  leaves  the  heart  quite 
imafiected.  To  convince  effectually  is,  indeed,  the  work  of  a  superior 
agent. 

The  very  attempt  to  produce  that  humiliating  sense  of  unworthiness 
and  weakness  which  is  essential  to  a  due  reception  of  the  gospel  will 
frequently  excite  disgust,  should  it  terminate  in  no  worse  consequences. 
You  will  be  reproached  as  the  messenger  of  evil  tidings,  and  suspected 
of  taking  a  pleasure  in  overwhelming  the  soul  with  daik  and  meltii* 
eholy  forebodings.  By  a  part  of  your  hearers  you  will  possibly  be 
regarded  ili  an  unnatural  character,  and  as  having  in  your  Religion  a 
^  tincture  of  what  is  savage  and  inhuman ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
they  who  refuse  to  piofit  by  your  admonitions  wdl  be  apt  to  Apply  to 
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you  the  language  of  llie  king  of  Israel,  /  hate  kirn,  for  he  always  pro- 
phtsitth  evil  of  me,  and  not  good.  Of  ihe  comiaon  apostaey,  one  of 
the  roost  distinguishing  featurca  is,  a  Giupefaction  and  ineensibilily  in 
relation  to  whatever  is  of  a  spiritual  nature,  togeiher  wiih  a  levity 
Kud  carelesaneas  whith  it  requires  tlie  utmost  effort  of  the  Christian 
ministry  to  dispel. 

If  you  should  be  eucceasrul  in  awakening  a  salutary  concern  in  th« 
breaaia  of  your  hearers,  and  exciting  them  to  inquire  what  they  must 
do  to  be  saved,  fresh  difficidties  await  you.  'Die  enemy  will  leave 
no  artifice  untried  to  divert  it,  and  to  wear  it  off  by  such  a  succession 
of  cares  and  vauities,  iliat  as  much  attention  and  address  will  be 
requisite  to  maintain  it  till  it  issues  in  a  saving  effect,  as  to  produce 
it  at  first.  There  are  many  who,  afio;  appearing  for  a  time  earnestly 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  salvation,  have,  in  consequence  of  stifling 
convictions,  become  more  callous  and  insensible  than  ever,  as  iron  ia 
hardened  in  the  fire.  The  grand  scope  of  ihc  Christian  ministry  is  to 
bring  men  home  lo  Christ ;  bui  ere  they  arrive  ihiiher,  there  are  nu- 
merous by-paths  inu>  which  those  ivho  are  awakened  are  in  danger  of 
diverting,  and  of  finding  a  delusive  repose,  without  coming  as  humble 
penitents  to  the  foot  of  the  cross.  They  are  equally  in  danger  of 
catcliing  at  premature  consolation,  and  of  sinking  into  listless  despond- 
ency. Withhold  thy  throat  from  thirst,  said  the  prophet  Jeremiah, 
and  thy  foot  from  being  unshod;  but  thou  saidst,  there  is  no  hope,  for 
I  have  loved  strangers,  and  after  them  I  must  go.  In  the  pursuit  of 
eternal  good,  the  heart  is  extremely  inconstant  and  irresolute  ;  easily 
prevailed  on,  when  the  peace  it  is  in  quest  of  is  delayed,  to  desist  from 
further  seeking.  Daring  the  first  serious  impressions,  the  light  which 
unveils  futurity  often  shines  with  too  feeble  a  ray  to  produce  that 
perfect  and  plenary  conviction  which  permits  the  mjnd  no  longer  to 
vacillate ;  and  the  faacinaiion  of  sensible  objects  eclipses  the  powers 
of  the  world  to  come.  Nor  is  there  less  lo  be  apprehended  from  any 
other  quarter.  The  conscience,  roused  to  a  just  sense  of  the  danger 
to  which  ihe  sinner  is  exposed  by  his  violation  of  the  laws  of  God,  ia 
apt  to  derive  consolation  from  this  very  uneasiness ;  by  which  means 
it  is  possible  that  the  alarm,  which  is  chietly  valuable  on  accotmt  of 
its  tendency  to  produce  a  consent  lo  the  overtures  of  the  gospel,  may 
ultimately  lull  the  mind  into  a  deceitful  repose.  The  number,  we  fear, 
is  not  small  of  those  who,  though  they  have  never  experienced  a 
saving  change,  are  yet  under  no  apprehensions  respecting  their  state, 
merely  because  they  can  remember  the  time  when  ihey  fell  poignant 
convictions.  Mistaking  what  are  usually  the  preliminary  steps  to 
conversion  for  conversion  itself,  they  deduce  from  iheir  former  appre- 
hensions an  antidote  gainst  present  fears,  and  from  past  prognosiica 
of  danger  an  omen  of  their  future  safety.  With  persons  of  this 
description  ihe  flashes  of  a  superficial  joy,  arising  from  a  presunaption 
of  being  already  pardoned,  accompanied  with  some  sliglii  and  iranaieni 
relishes  of  the  word  of  God,  are  substituted  for  that  new  birth,  and 
that  lively  trust  in  the  Redeemer,  to  which  the  promise  of  salvation 
inseparably  belongs.     Such  were  those  who  received  the  seed  into 
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stony  ground,  and  who,  having  heard  the  word  of  God,  anon  with  joy 
received  it^  but  having  no  depth  of  earthy  it  soon  withered  away.  Others 
endeavour  to  sooth  the  anguish  of  their  miiyls  by  a  punctual  perform- 
ance oi  certain  religious  exercises,  and  a  partial  reformation  of  con- 
duct; in  consequence  of  ^vhich  they  sink  into  mere  formalists;  and 
confounding  the  instruments  of  religion  with  the  end,  their  apparent 
melioration  of  character  diverts  their  attention  from  their  real  wants, 
and^  by  making  them  insensible  of  the  extent  of  their  malady,  obstructs 
their  cure.  Instead  of  imploring  the  assistance  of  the  great  Physician, 
and  implicitly  complying  with  his  prescriptions,  they  have  recourse  to 
palliatives,  which  assuage  the  anguish  and  the  smart,  without  reaching 
the  seat  ot^  touching  the  core  of  the  disorder. 

Were  the  change  which  the  gospel  proposes  to  effect  less  funda- 
mental and  extensive  than  it  is,  we  might  the  more  easily  flatter  our- 
selves with  being  able  to  carry  its  designs  into  execution.  Did  it  aim 
merely  to  polish  the  exterior,  to  tame  the  wildness  and  prune  the 
luxuriance ,  of  nature  without  the  implanting  of  a  new  principle,  the 
undertaking  would  be  less  arduous.  But  its  scope  is  much  higher ; 
it  proposes,  not  merely  to  reform,  but  to  renew  ;  not  so  much  to  repair 
the  moral  edifice  as  to  build  it  afresh;  not  merely,  by  the  remon- 
strances of  reason  and  the  dictates  of  prudence,  to  engage  men  to  lay 
a  resuraint  upon  their  vices,  but,  by  the  inspiration  of  truth,  to  become 
new  creatures.  The  effects  of  the  gospel  on  the  heart  are  compared, 
l^  the  prophet,  to  the  planting  of  a  wilderness,  where  what  was  bar- 
renness and  desolation  before  is  replenished  with  new  productions. 
I  wiU  plant  in  the  wilderness  the  cedar-tree^  the  shittah-tree^  and  the 
myrile-tree ;  I  will  set  in  the  desert  the  fir-tree^  the  pine-tree^  and  the 
hox^ree  together^  that  they  may  know,  and  consider,  and  understand 
that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  hath  done  this.  Although  the  change  is 
frequently  slow,  and  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  effecting  it,  may  proceed  by 
imperceptible  steps  and  gentle  insinuations,  the  issue  is  invariably  the 
same ;  nor  can  any  representation  do  justice  to  its  dignity.  How  great 
the  skJU  requisite  in  those  who  are  to  bo  the  instruments  of  producing  it ! 

To  arrest  the  attention  of  the  careless,  to  subdue  the  pride  and 
soften  the  obduracy  of  the  hiunan  heart,  so  that  it  shall, stoop  to  the 
authority  of  an  unseen  Saviour,  is  a  task  which  surpasses  the  utmost 
efforts  of  human  ability,  unaided  by  a  superior  power.  In  attempting 
to  realize  the  design  of  the  Christian  ministry,  we  are  proposing  to 
call  the  attention  of  men  irom  the  things  which  are  seen  and  temporal 
to  things  unseen  and  eternal ;  to  conduct  chem  from  a  life  of  sense  to 
a  life  of  faith ;  to  subdue,  or  weaken  at  least,  the  influence  of  a  world, 
which,  being  always  present,  is  incessantly  appealing  to  the  senses, 
and  soliciting  the  heart,  in  favour  of  a  state  wliose  very  existence  is 
ascertained  only  by  testimony.  We  call  upon  them  to  crucify  the 
flesh  wiih  its  stffections  and  lusts,  lo  deny  the  strongest  am)  noat 
iinreteraie  propensities,  and  to  renounce  the  enjoyments  which  they 
liave  tasted  and  felt  for  the  sake  of  a  happiness  to  which  they  have 
no  relish.  We  stnist  charge' ihemy  as  they  value  their  salvation,  not 
to  love  the  woridt  wbo  have  been  accustomed  lo  makie  k  the  sole  objeci 
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of  their  aliachment,  and  to  return  to  their  allegiance  to  that  almighty 
and  invisible  Ruler  from  whom  they  have  deeply  revolted.  We  pre- 
sent to  them,  it  is  true,  a  feast  of  fat  things,  of  ici'ie  on  the  Ues  well 
refined;  we  invite  them  to  entertainments  more  ample  and  exquisite 
than,  but  for  the  gospel,  it  hail  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  lo  con- 
ceive ;  but  we  address  our  invitations  to  minds  fatally  iudispoaed, 
alienated  from  the  life  of  God,  with  little  sense  of  llie  value  of  his 
favour,  and  no  delight  in  his  converse.  The  souls  we  address,  though 
originally  formed  for  these  enjoyments,  and  utterly  incapable  of  being 
happy  without  ihem,  have  lost,  through  the  fall,  that  right  taste  and 
apprehension  of  things  which  is  requisite  for  the  due  appreciation  of 
these  blessings ;  and,  like  Ezekiel,  we  prophesy  lo  dry  bones  in  the 
valley  of  Vision,  which  will  never  live  but  under  the  visitation  of  that 
breath  which  bloweth  where  it  listeth.  This  indisposition  to  the  things 
of  God,  so  radical  and  incurable  by  human  power,  as  it  has  been  a 
frequent  aource  of  discoiiragemenl  lo  the  faithful  minister,  so  it  would 
prove  an  invincible  obstacle  to  success,  did  that  success  depend  upon 
human  agency. 

2.  To  these  difficulties,  which  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  work, 
abstractedly  considered,  must  be  added  those  which  are  modified  by  a 
variety  of  circumstances,  and  which  result  from  that  diversity  of  tem- 
per, character,  and  ailualion  which  prevails  in  our  auditory.  To  the 
several  classes  of  which  it  consists,  it  is  necessary  rightly  to  divide 
the  uiord  of  truth,  and  give  to  every  one  his  portion  of  meat  in  due  sea- 
son. The  epidemic  malady  of  our  nature  assumes  so  many  shapes, 
and  appears  under  such  a  variety  of  symptoms,  that  these  may  be 
considered  as  so  many  distinct  diseases,  which  demand  a  proportionate 
variety  in  the  method  of  treatment ;  Dor  will  the  same  prescription  suit 
all  cnaes.  A  diflcrent  set  of  truths,  a  different  mode  of  adilress  is 
requisite  to  rouse  the  careless,  to  beat  down  the  arrogance  of  a  self- 
justifying  spirit  from  what  is  necessary  to  comfort  the  humble  and 
contrite  in  heart ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  say  which  we  should  most  anxiously 
guard  against,  ihe  infusion  of  a  false  peace,  or  inflaming  the  wounds 
which  we  ought  to  heal.  A  loose  and  indiscriminate  mamier  of  apply- 
ing the  promises  and  ihreatenings  of  the  gospel  is  ill-judged  and  per- 
nicious ;  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive  a  more  effectual  method  of 
depriving  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  of  its  edge,  than  adopting  thai  lax 
generality  of  representation  which  leaves  its  hearer  nothing  to  apply, 
presents  no  incentive  lo  self-examination,  and,  besides  its  utter  ineffi- 
ciency, disgusts  by  the  ignorance  of  human  nature,  or  the  disregard 
to  its  best  interests,  it  infallibly  betrays.  Without  descending  to  such 
a  minute  specification  of  circumstances  as  shall  make  our  addresses 
personal,  ihey  ought  unquestionably  to  be  characteristic,  that  the  con- 
science of  the  audience  may  feel  the  hand  of  the  preacher  searching 
it,  and  every  individual  know  where  to  class  himself.  The  preacher 
who  aims  at  doing  good  will  endeavour,  above  all  things,  to  insulate 
his  hearers,  to  place  each  of  them  apart,  and  render  it  impossible  for 
him  to  escape  by  losing  himself  in  the  crowd.  At  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, the  atl«ntion  excited  by  the  surrounding  scene,  the  strange  aspect 
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of  nature,  the  dissolution  of  the  elements,  and  the  last  tramp  will  hate 
no  other  effect  than  to  cause  the  reflections  of  the  sinner  to  return 
with  a  more  overwhelming  tide  on  his  own  character,  his  sentence, 
his  unchanging  destiny ;  and  amid  the  innumerable  millions  who  sur- 
round him,  he  will  mourn  apart.  It  is  thus  the  Christian  minister 
should  endeavour  to  prepare  the  tribunal  of  conscience,  and  turn  the 
eyes  of  every  one  of  his  hearers  on  himself. 

To  men  of  different  casts  and  complexions,  it  is  obvious,  a  corres- 
ponding difference  in  the  selection  of  topics  and  the  method  of  appeal 
IS  requisite.  Some  are  only  capable  of  digesting  the  first  principles 
of  religion,  on  whom  it  is  necessary  often  to  inculcate  the  same  les- 
sons with  the  reiteration  of  parental  solicitude :  there  are  others  of  a 
wider  grasp  of  comprehension,  who  must  be  indulged  with  an  ampler 
variety,  and  to  whom  views  of  religion  less  obvious,  less  obtrusive, 
and  demanding  a  more  vigorous  exercise  of  the  understanding,  aro 
peculiarly  adapted.  Some  are  accustomed  to  contemplate  every  sub- 
ject in  a  light  so  cool  and  argumentative,  that  they  are  not  easily 
impressed  with  any  thing  which  is  not  presented  in  the  garb  of  reap 
soning;  nor  apt,  though  firm  believers  in  revelation,  to  be  strongly 
moved  by  naked  assertions  even  from  that  quarter.  There  are  others 
of  a  sofier  temperament  who  are  more  easily  won  by  tender  strokes 
of  pathos.  Minds  of  an  obdurate  make,  and  which  have  been  ren- 
dered callous  by  long  habits  of  vice,  must  be  appalled  and  subdued  by 
the  terrors  of  the  Lord ;  while  others  are  capable  of  being  drawn  with 
the  cards  of  love^  and  with  the  bands  of  a  man.  Some  we  must  save 
with  fear^  plucking  them  out  of  the  fire  ;  on  others  we  must  have  com/^ 
passion^  making  a  difference.  You  will  recollect  that  he  who  spake 
as  never  man  spake,  mild,  gentle,  insinuating  in  his  addresses  to  the 
multitude,  reserved  the  thunder  of  his  denunciations  for  sanctimonious 
hypocrites.  In  this  part  of  our  ministerial  function  we  shall  do  well 
to  imitate  St.  Paul,  who  became  '*  all  things  to  all  men,  that  he  might 
win  some  ;*'  combining,  in  his  efforts  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  the 
utmost  simplicity  of  intention  with  the  utmost  versatility  of  address. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  remark,  though  it  seem  a  digression,  that  in 
the  mode  of  conducting  our  public  ministrations,  we  are,  perhaps,  too 
formal  and  mechanical ;  that  in  the  distribution  of  the  matter  of  our 
sermons  we  indulge  too  little  variety,  and,  exposing  our  plan  in  all  its 
parts,  abate  the  edge  of  curiosity  by  enabling  the  hearer  to  anticipate 
what  we  intend  to  advance.  Why  should  that  force  which  surprise 
gives  to  every  emotion  derived  from  just  and  affecting  sentiments  be 
banished  from  the  pulpit,  when  it  is  found  of  such  moment  in  every 
other  kind  of  public  address  ?  I  cannot  but  imagine  the  first  preachers 
of  the  gospel  appeared  before  their  audience  with  a  more  free  and 
unfettered  air  than  is  consistenit  with  the  narrow  trammels  to  whicht 
ki  these  latter  Bge^  disoourses  from  the  pulpit  are  confined.  The 
sidxUme  emotions  with  which  they  were  fraught  would  have  rendered 
Ihem  impatient  ^  such  restrictions ;  nor  could  they  suffer  the  impetOf 
ous  stream  of  a^^omenti  ei^postulation,  and  pathos  to  be  weakened^ 
by  divenioig  it  iMo  die  aicifioial  reservoirs  prepared  in  the  hsads  and 
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particulars  of  a  moHBm  Bfirmon.  Mflthnd,  we  are  aware,  is  an  essen- 
tial ingredient  in  every  discourse  designed  for  the  instniciion  of  man- 
kiod,  but  it  ought  never  lo  force  itself  on  the  altention  as  an  object 
apart ;  never  appear  to  be  an  end,  instead  of  an  instrument ;  or  beget 
a  suspicion  of  tlie  sentiments  being  introduced  for  the  sake  of  the 
method,  not  the  method  for  the  sentiments.  Let  the  experiment  be 
tried  on  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  ancient  eloquence ;  let  an 
oration  of  Cicero  or  Demosthenes  be  stretched  upon  a  Procrustes*  bed 
of  this  sort,  and,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  the  flame  and  enthu- 
siasm which  have  excited  admiration  in  all  ages  will  instantly  evapo- 
rate ;  yet  no  one  perceives  a  want  of  method  in  these  immortal  com- 
positions, nor  can  any  thing  be  conceived  more  remote  from  incoherent 
rhapsody. 

To  return  to  the  subject:  whatever  the  mode  of  address,  or  what- 
ever the  choice  of  topii^s,  there  are  two  qualities  inseparable  from  reli- 
gious instruction, — these  are  xeriousness  and  affection.  In  ihe  most 
awful  denunciations  of  the  divine  displeasure,  an  air  of  unaffected  len- 
demesa  should  be  preserved,  that  while  with  unsparing  fidelity  we 
declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  it  may  appear  we  are  actuated  by 
a  genuine  spirit  of  compaasion.  A  hard  and  unfeeling  manner  of 
denouncing  the  threatenings  of  the  word  of  God  is  not  only  barbarous 
and  inhuman,  but  calculated,  by  inspiring  disgust,  lo  rob  them  of  all 
their  efficacy.  If  the  awful  part  of  our  message,  which  may  be  styled 
the  burden  of  the  Lord,  ever  fall  with  due  weight  on  our  hearers,  it 
will  be  when  it  is  delivered  with  a  trembling  hand  and  falienng  lips  ; 
and  we  may  then  expect  them  to  realize  its  solemn  import  when  they 
perceive  that  we  ourselves  are  ready  to  sink  under  it.  "  Of  whom  I 
have  told  you  before,"  said  Si.  Paul,  "  and  now  tell  you  leeeping,  that 
they  are  the  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ."  What  force  does  that 
affecting  declaration  derive  from  these  tears  !  An  affectionate  manner 
insinuates  itself  into  the  heart,  renders  it  soft  and  pliable,  and  disposes 
it  lo  imbibe  the  sentiments  and  follow  the  impulse  of  the  speaker. 
Whoever  has  attended  to  the  effect  of  addresses  from  the  pulpit  must 
have  perceived  how  much  of  their  impression  depends  upon  this  quality, 
which  gives  lo  sentiments  comparatively  triie  a  power  over  the  mind 
beyond  what  the  most  striking  and  original  conceptions  possess  with- 

Near  akin  to  this,  and  not  inferior  in  importance,  is  the  second  quality 
we  mentioned,  seriousness.  It  is  scarcely  necessarj'  to  remark,  how 
offensive  and  unnatural  is  every  violation  of  it  in  a  religious  discourse, 
wiiich  is,  however,  of  wider  extent  than  is  generally  imagined,  including 
not  merely  jesting,  buffoonery,  and  undisguised  levity  of  every  sort, 
but  also  whatsoever,  in  composition  or  manner,  is  inconsislent  with 
the  supposition  of  the  speaker  being  deeply  in  earnest ;  sucli  as  spark- 
ling ornaments,  far-fetched  images,  and  that  exuberance  of  flowers 
which  seems  evidently  designed  to  gratify  the  fancy  rather  than  to 
touch  the  hearL  When  St.  Paul  recommends  to  Timothy  that  sound 
speech  which  cannet  be  condemned,  it  is  probable  he  refers  as  much  to 
Ihe  propriety  of  the  vehicle  as  to  the  purity  of  the  instruction.     There 
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is,  penoit  me  to  remmd  you,  a  sober  dignity  both  of  language  and  of 
BeDliment  suited  to  the  repreaentaiiotig  of  religion  in  all  its  Tarie^  of 
topics,  from  which  the  inspired  writers  never  depart,  and  which  it  will 
be  our  wisdom  to  imitate.  In  describing  the  pleasures  of  devotion,  or 
the  joys  of  heaven,  there  is  nothing  weak,  sickly,  or  effeminate :  a 
chaaie  severity  pervades  their  delineations,  and  whatever  they  sajr 
appears  to  emanate  from  a  serious  mind,  accustomed  to  the  contem- 
plation of  great  objects  without  ever  sinking  under  them  from  imbe- 
cility, or  attempting  to  supply  a  deficiency  of  interest  by  puerile  exag- 
gerations and  feeble  ornaments.  The  exquisite  propriety  of  their 
representations  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  their  habitual  senousness ; 
and  the  latter  to  their  seeing  things  as  they  are. 

3.  Having  touched  on  the  principal  difficulties  attending  the  public 
exercise  of  the  ministry,  it  may  be  expected  something  will  be  said  on 
its  more  private  functions.  To  affirm  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  pastor  to 
visit  his  people  often  is,  perhaps,  affirming  too  much ;  the  more  fre- 
quently he  converses  with  them,  however,  provided  his  conversation 
he  properly  conducted,  the  more  will  his  person  be  endeared  and  his 
ministry  acceptable.  The  seasonable  introduction  of  religious  topica 
is  often  of  such  admirable  use,  that  there  are  few  qualities  more  envia- 
ble than  the  talent  of  "teaching  from  house  to  house;"  though  the 
modem  state  of  manners,  I  am  aware,  has  rendered  this  branch  of 
the  pastoral  office  much  more  difficult  than  in  former  times.  In  a 
ooiuitry  village,  where  there  is  more  simplicity,  less  dissipation,  and 
less  hurry  of  business  than  in  large  towns,  prudent  exertions  of  this 
kind  may  be  considered  as  eminently  proper  and  beneficial.  The 
extent  to  which  they  should  be  carried  must  be  determined  by  circum- 
stances, without  attempting  to  prescribe  any  other  rule  than  this,  that 
the  conversation  of  a  Christian  minister  should  be  always  snch  as  is 
adapted  to  strengthen,  not  impair,  the  impression  of  his  public  instnic- 
tions.  Though  it  is  not  neceassuy  nor  expedient  for  hmj  to  be  always 
conversing  on  the  subject  of  religion,  his  conversation  should  invariably 
have  a  religious  tendency ;  that  whatever  excursions  he  indulges,  the 
return  to  serious  topics  may  be  easy  and  natural.  The  whole  cast  of 
his  character  should  be  such  as  is  adapted  to  give  weight  to  the  exer- 
cise of  his  ministerial  functions.  On  the  peculiar  force  with  which 
the  obligations  of  virtue  attach  to  a  Christian  teacher,  the  purity  and 
correcineBs  of  your  own  conduct,  while  it  would  imbolden  me  to  speak 
with  tlie  greater  freedom,  make  it  less  necessary  for  me  to  insist. 
You  are  aware  that  moral  delinquency  in  him  produces  a  sensation 
as  when  an  annour-bearer  fainteth ;  that  he  can  neither  srand  nor  fall 
by  himself;  and  that  ii  la  impossible  for  lijm  to  deviate  essentially 
from  the  path  of  rectitude  without  incurring  tiie  guilt  and  infamy  of 
Jeroboam,  who  is  never  mentioned  but  to  be.  stigmatized  as  be  *oi* 
taught  Ixrael  to  sin.  Be  thou  an  cnmnipli-  to  ae  ^oek  in  faith,  m 
jmriti/,  in  eonvrrsation,  in  doetrinr,  in  rlmrili/.  Instead  of  aatis^ring 
^mrselves  in  llie  acquisition  of  virtue  with  ihi-  iiiainmente  of  a  learner, 
we  must  aspire  to  the  perfection  of  a  niii^ite r.  and  give  to  our  conduct 
the  correctness  of  a  pattern.     We  are  called  lo  such  a  conqnest  over 
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the  world,  and  such  an  exhibition  of  ihe  spirit  of  Christ,  as  shall  not 
merely  exempt  us  from  censure,  but  excite  to  emulation.  Ye  are  the 
Ball  of  the  earth,  ye  are  the  light  of  the  world,  said  our  Sariour  to  his 
disciples,  whom  he  was  about  (o  send  forth  in  the  character  of  public 
teachers.  As  persons  to  whom  the  conduct  of  souls  is  committed, 
we  cannot  make  a  wrong  step  without  endangering  the  interests  of 
.  others  ;  so  that  if  we  neglect  to  lalce  our  soundings  and  inspect  our 
chart,  ours  is  the  misconduct  of  the  pilot,  who  is  denied  the  privilege 
of  perishing  alone.  The  immoral  Conduct  of  a  Christian  minister  is 
little  less  than  a  public  triumph  over  the  religion  he  inculcates :  and 
when  we  recollect  the  frailty  of  our  nature,  the  snares  10  which  we 
are  exposed,  and  the  wiles  of  our  adversary,  who  will  proportion  his 
efforts  to  the  advantages  resulting  from  hia  success,  we  must  be  aware 
how  much  the  necessity  of  maintaining  an  exemplary  conduct  adds  to 
the  difficulty  of  the  ministerial  function. 

With  the  utmost  propriety  of  conduct,  and  the  greatest  skill  exerted 
in  your  work,  we  dare  not  flatter  you  with  the  prospect  of  umningled 
success.  Under  the  most  judicious  method  of  treatment,  the  maladies 
of  some  will  prove  incurable,  and  they  will  perish  under  your  hand. 
While  to  some  the  gospel  is  a  savcnir  of  lift  unto  life,  to  others  it  will 
prove  the  savour  of  death  unto  death;  and  in  the  course  of  your  labours 
you  will  meet  with  frequent  disappointments  where  you  have  formed 
the  most  sanguine  expectations.  Some  who  did  run  well  will  aflerward 
he  hindered ;  and  of  others,  who  have  etean  escaped  the  pollutions  of  the 
iDorld  through  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesns  Christ, 
being  afterward  entangled  therein,  the  latter  end  joill  be  worse  than  the 
beginning.  Many  a  Demas,  it  is  probable,  will  forsake  you,  having 
loved  this  present  world;  and  bymany  of  your  hearers,  who  now  evince 
the  most  zealous  attachment,  you  may  hereafter  be  considered  as  an 
enemy,  because  you  tell  them  the  truth.  In  certain  instances,  your 
ministry  will  be  attended  with  consequences  which  you  cannot  con' 
template  without  deep  concern ;  for  the  sword  of  the  spirit  is  an  awfld 
weapon,  which  will  exert,  where  it  fails  to  inflict  a  salutary  wound,  its 
destructive  edge.  Against  those  of  your  hearers  who  reject  your 
message,  though  now  an  ambassador  of  peace,  and  oden  a  weeping 
suppliant  at  their  feet,  you  will  ere  long  appear  a  swift  witness  before 
God,  and  be  compelled,  hy  your  voice,  to  exasperate  the  accents  of 
vengeance,  and  augment  Ihe  viala  of  wrath.  You  are  set  for  the  rising 
and  falling  of  many  in  Israel. 

II.  But  it  is  time  to  turn  to  a  more  pleasing  part  of  our  aubject,  and 
to  remind  you  of  some  of  the  supports  by  which  these  sources  of 
discouragement  are  balanced. 

1.  The  office  you  have  undertaken  is  of  divine  institution.  The 
unhappy  disputes  which  have  prevailed  in  the  church  respecting  the 
proper  channels  for  conveying,  and  the  legitimate  mode  of  vesting  it, 
are  so  tar  from  weakening  or  perplexing  the  evidence  of  this  trult^ 
that  they  may  be  considered  as  so  many  concurrent  suffrages  in  its 
favour;  since  it  is  allowed  on  all  handt  that  the  Christian  mioistTy 
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is  in  ordinance  of  God ;  sn  eipedient  for  th«  impraTemeiit  of  min- 
kind,  of  bis  deviung,  and  supported  by  hia  ■uihority.  But  of  that 
wisdom  which  perv^ea  the  works  of  Ood,  the  church  is  the  principal 
scene ;  Co  the  intent,  aaith  the  apostle,  that  to  principalities  and  povxrs 
taiglU  be  made  knoinn  by  the  church  the  manifold  ansdom  of  God.  Hence 
we  may  be  oertain  that  so  leading  a  branch  of  its  conaiitution  as  that 
mider  our  consideration  cannot  fail  of  being  adapt«d  in  the  best 
possible  manner  to  promote  the  interest  of  religion  ;  nor  is  it  difficult 
to  perceive,  that  if  men  are  to  be  wrought  upon  by  reason  and  per- 
suasion, the  setting  apart  an  order  for  the  expreas  purpose  of  instniet- 
ing  them  in  the  coucema  of  salvation  muat  have  a  beneficial  tendency; 
an  order)  be  it  remecabered,  not  appointed  like  the  prieata  of  pagan 
antiquity  for  the  performance  of  ceremonies,  but  for  the  inculcation 
of  truth ;  not  to  conduct  the  pomp  of  lustrations  and  sacrifices,  but  to 
watch  Jot  souls  as  those  that  must  give  an  account.  Nothing  sinulax  I* 
this  was  known  in  the  heathen  retigiona  ;  it  is  peculiar  to  Christianity, 
and  evincing  the  aimple  wiadom  of  its  author,  is  as  original  in  its  con- 
eeption  as  it  ia  admirable  in  its  etTects.  Its  simplicity,  its  distance 
fyota  whatever  is  dazzling  in  the  eyes  of  maniiind,  is  one  of  ita  highest 
recommendations;  for  the  Christian  minister  ia  beautifully  compared 
lo  ft  fiihermoo,  who  would  only  be  embarrassed  by  ihoae  instrumetits 
and  appendagea  which  belong  to  more  splendid,  but  less  useful 
employmenis. 

%.  Another  consideration  calculated  lo  afford  us  encouragement  ia, 
that  the  materials  of  our  work  are  ready  furnished  to  our  hand,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  of  a  nature  admirably  adapted  to  our  purpose.  Our 
olGce  is  that  of  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom ;  our  duty, 
faithhilly  to  dispense  the  stores  which  superior  wisdom  and  c^lence 
have  provided.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  stretch  our  invention  in 
the  discovery  of  topics  and  arguments  fined  to  move  the  mind  and 
impel  it  in  a  right  direction,  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  past  ezpe- 
riencei  would  be  a  most  unpromising  undertaking.  A  doctrine,  fidl, 
pure,  perfect,  to  which  nothing  can  be  added  without  debasing  ita 
•pint,  nothing  taken  away  without  impairing  its  proportions,  is  com- 
mitted to  our  trust,  to  be  retained  and  preserved  juat  as  we  have 
received  it,  and  delivered  lo  our  hearers  in  all  its  primitive  simplicity. 
Like  the  works  of  nature,  while  it  exhibits  at  tirst  view  an  impress 
of  its  author,  in  the  unequivocal  oharacler  it  bears  of  purity  and 
majesty,  it  improves  on  a  closer  examination ;  and  the  more  deefly  it 
ia  investigated  the  more  the  wisdom  of  the  contrivance,  in  its  eiquiske 
adaptation  to  the  state  and  condition  of  mankind,  becomes  conspicuous. 
As  the  (liscovrr\'  of  ;i  v.':\y  of  salvaiion  Itir  a  fallen  raoe,  of  the  method 
by  which  a  gujliy  aiid  degenerate  creature  may  recover  the  image  and 
favour  of  his  Maker,  which  we  must  ever  rcmcniber  is  its  moat  essential 
characteristic,  what  u  wanting  lo  its  perfection  T  what  information  or 
assurance  beyond  what  it  contains,  calculated  lo  awe,  enlighten,  con- 
vince, and  encourage  ?  The  facts  it  ex)iibiis,  supported  by  clear  and 
indubitable  testimony,  are  more  extraonimar)-  than  ever  entered  the 
mind  of  man  in  ita  widest  exctirsions,  combining  all  the  sobriety  of 
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truth  with  more  than  the  grandeur  of  fiction ;  and  the  doctrines  con* 
nected  with  these  facts,  by  the  easiest  and  most  natural  inference,  are 
of  ipfinite  moment  To  a  serious  mind,  the  truths  of  the  Christian 
religion  appear  with  such  an  air  of  unaffected  greatness,  that  in  com- 
parison of  these  all  other  speculations  and  reasonings  seem  like  the 
amusements  of  childhood.  When  the  Deity,  the  incarnation,  the  atone- 
ment, the  resurrection  of  the  Son  of  Grod,  the  sanctificatimi  of  the 
church,  and  the  prospects  of  glory  have  engaged  our  contemplation, 
we  feel,  in  turning  oiur  attention  to  other  objects,  a  strange  descent, 
and  perceive,  with  the  certainty  of  demonstration,  that  as  Sie  earth  ia 
too  nanow  for  the  full  development  of  these  mysteries,  they  are 
destined  by  their  consequences  and  eflfects  to  impregnate  an  eternal 
duration.  We  are  not  at  all  surprised  at  fiilding  the  ancient  prophets 
searched  into  these  mysteries  with  great  but  unsuccessful  diligence, 
that  t^ie  angels  desire  to  look  into  them,  or  that  the  apostles  were  lost 
in  the  contemplation  of  those  riches  which  they  proclaimed  and  im- 
parted. Are  you  desirous  of  fixing  the  attention  of  your  hearers 
strongly  on  their  everlasting  concerns  ?  No  peculiar  refinement  of 
thought,  no  subtlety  of  reasoning,  much  less  the  pompous  exaggera- 
tions of  secular  eloquence  are  wanted  for  that  purpose ;  you  have 
only  to  imbibe  deeply  the  mind  of  Christ,  to  let  his  doctrine  enlighten, 
his  love  inspire  your  heart,  and  your  situation,  in  comparison  of  other 
speakers,  will  resemble  that  of  the  angel  of  the  Apocalypse,  who  was 
seen  standing  in  the  sun.  Draw  your  instructions  immediately  fh>m 
the  Bible ;  the  more  immediately  they  are  derived  from  the  source, 
and  (he  less  they  are  tinctured  with  human  distinctions  and  refine* 
ments,  the  more  salutary,  and  the  more  efiicacious.  Let  them  be 
taken  firesh  from  the  spring.  You,  I  am  persuaded,  will  not  satisfy 
yourself  with  the  study  of  Christianity  in  narrow,  jejune  abridgments 
and  systems,  but  contemplate  it  in  its  utmost  extent,  as  it  subsists  in 
the  sacred  oracles ;  and  in  investigating  these  you  will  permit  your 
reason  and  conscience  an  operation  as  free  and  unfettered  as  if  none 
had  examined  them  before.  The  neglect  of  this  produces,  too  oflen, 
an  artificial  scarcity,  where  some  of  the  choicest  provisions  of  the 
household  are  exploded  or  overlooked. 

When  we  inculcate,  with  so  much  earnestness,  an  attention  to  the 
mind  of  Christ  as  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures,  let  us  not  be  understood 
to  exclude  his  precepts,  or  to  countenance,  for  a  moment,  the  too  fre- 
quent neglect  of  Christian  morality.  While  yon  delight  in  displaying 
the  riches  of  divine  grace,  conspicuous  in  the  work  of  redemption,  as 
the  grand  motive  to  love  and  trust  in  the  Redeemer,  you  will  not  forget 
frequently  to  admonish  your  hearers  that  he  only  loveth  him  who 
ieepeth  his  sayings;  the  illustration  of  which,  in  their  bearings  upon 
the  difierent  relations  and  circumstances  of  life,  will  form,  if  yon 
follow  the  apostolic  example,  a  most  important  branch  of  your  ministry. 
Not  content  with  committing  the  obligation  of  morahty  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  feeling,  much  less  with  faintly  hmting  at  it,  as  an  obvious  inference 
fi!om  orthodox  doctrine,  yon  will  illustrate  its  principles  with  an  energy, 
a  copiousness,  a  fulness  of  detail  proportioned  to  its  sckoowlsdgsd 
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iaiportance.  Yon  wQl  not  be  aDent  on  the  i»ecepts,  rrom  an  RfiprcheD- 
sion  of  infringing  en  the  freedom  of  the  gospel,  nor  sink  the  character 
of  the  legislator  in  that  of  the  Savionr  of  the  chnrch.  A  morality, 
more  elevated  and  pure  than  is  to  be  met  with  ia  the  pages  of  Seneca 
or  Epictetus,  will  breathe  through  your  sermons,  founded  on  a  basiB 
wln(^  every  understanding  can  comprehend,  and  enforced  by  sanctions 
which  notluog  but  the  utmost  stupidity  can  despise ;  a  morality  of 
which  the  love  of  God  and  a  devoted  attachment  to  the  Redeemer  are 
the  plastic  soul,  which,  pervading  every  limb  and  expressing  itself  in 
every  lineament  of  the  new  creature,  gives  it  a  beanty  all  its  owik 
As  it  is  die  genuine  fruit  of  just  and  affecting  views  of  divine  truth, 
you.  will  never  sever  it  from  its  parent  stock,  nor  indulge  the  fruitless 
hope  of  leading  men  to  holiness,  without  strongly  imbuing  them  with 
the  ajHtit  of  the  gotpeL      Truth  and  holiness  are  in  the  Christian 

nm  so  inUmately  allied,  that  the  warm  and  faithful  inculcatita  of 
ne  lays  the  only  foundation  for  the  other.  For  the  iUiutralum 
of  particular  branches  of  morals,  we  may  consult  pagan  writers  on 
ethics  with  advantage ;  but  in  search  of  principles,  it  is  at  our  peril 
that  we  desert  the  school  of  Christ :  since  "  we  are  complete  in  Hha," 
and  uU  the  moral  excellence  to  which  we  can  aspire  is  but  Chiistiaoi^ 
imbodied ;  or,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  change  the  figure,  the  impreaa 
of  the  gospel  upon  the  heart  The  perfection  of  the  Christian  system, 
considered  as  the  instrument  of  renovating  the  hiunan  mind,  is  the 
second  conaideratioQ. 

8.  The  third  consideration  to  which  I  would  direct  your  attention 
is  that  of  its  beuig  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  To  this  the  apostle 
hamedialely  refers  in  the  context,  where  he  is  contrasting  the  Christian 
with  the  Jewish  institute.  Who  hath  alto  madt  ut  tMe  miniatert  of 
the  Nno  TeaUiment,  not  of  the  Utter,  but  of  the  spirit;  for  the  letter 
Weti,  bvt  the  spirit  giveth  life.  But  if  the  minietrtUvm  of  d&tJlliK- 
writtea  and  engraven  in  stones  was  glorious,' hour  shall  not  the  mnittra^ 
tioti  of  the  spirit  be  more  glorious  T  From  this  circumstance  he  infers 
the '  superior  dignity  of  the  Christian  ministry.  The  miraculous  gifis 
intended  for  a  sign  to  unbelievers,  and  to  aid  the  gospel  during  its  first 
struggle  with  the  powers  Of  pagan  darkness,  have  long  since  ceased 
with  the  exigency  that  called  them  forth;  but  the  renewing  and 
sanctifying  agency  of  the  spirit  remains,  and  will  continue  to  the  end 
o[  time ;  Uie  express  declaration  of  our  Saviour  not  admitting  a  doubt 
of  its  perpetuity.  /  will  pray  the  Father,  and  he  shall  give  you  another 
comforter,  that  hetnayabide  mith  you  for  ever,  the  spirit  of  t  -ulh,  whom 
the  world  cannot  rective  beemise  it  seeth  him  not,  neither  kaowelh  him, 
but  ye  knnii-^  him,  for  he  lin-elteth  mth  you,  iind  ahnll  he  in  you.  To  the 
world,  who,  in  their  uiirenewed  state,  are  unsiisceptilile  of  his  sanciify- 
iog  impress,  he  is  promised  in  the  preparatory  form  of  a  spirit  of  con^ 
victien ;  to  believers,  he  is  promised  as  an  indwriling  principle,  an 
Bver-present  Deity,  who  consecrates  the  hearts  of  the  faithful  to  be  his 
perpetual  abode.  Hence  the  miniaters  of  Christ  are  not  dependent  for 
success  on  the  force  of  moral  suasion ;  not  merely  the  teachers  of 
an  external  rehgion,  including  truths  the  most  momentous,  and  duties 
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of  the  highest  obligation ;  they  are  also  the  instruments  through  whom 
a  supernatural  agency  is  exerted.  And  hence,  in  the  conversion  of 
souls,  we  are  not  to  compare  the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  with  the 
feeble  resources  of  human  power,  but  with  His  with  whom  nothing  is 
impossible.  To  this  the  inspired  historian  every  where  directs  our 
attention  as  alone  sufficient  to  account  for  the  signal  success  which 
crowned  the  labours  of  the  first  preachers.  If  a  great  multitude  at 
Antioch  turned  to  the  Lord,  it  was  because  the  hand  of  the  Lard  was 
with  them;  if  Lydia  believed,  in  consequence  of  giving  attention  to  the 
things  that  were  spoken,  it  was  because  the  Lord  opened  her  hearty 
if  Paul  planted  and  Apollos  watered  with  success,  it  was  the  Lord  who 
gave  the  increase;  and  highly  as  they  were  endowed,  and  though 
mvested  with  such  extensive  authority,  they  did  not  presume  to  count 
upon  any  thing  from  themselves ;  their  sufficiency  was  of  Godtv  As 
the  possibility  of  such  an  influence  can  be  doubted  by  none  who  believe 
in  a  Deity,  so  the  peculiar  consolation  derived  from  the  doctrine  that 
asserts  it  seems  to  be  this,  that  it  renders  what  was  merely  possible 
certain,  what  was  before  vague  and  undetermined,  fixed,  by  rekiucing 
the  interposition  of  the  Almighty,  in  the  concerns  of  salvation,  to  a 
stated  method  and  a  settled  law.  The  communication  of  the  spirit, 
to  render  the  gospel  efficacious,  becomes  a  standing  ordinance  of 
Heaven,  and  a  fiill  security  for  its  final  triumph  over  every  opposing 
force.  My  word^  said  the  Lord  by  the  prophet,  shall  not  return  taUo 
me  void,  hut  shall  accomplish  the  thing  whereunto  I  sent  it.  At  the 
same  time,  connected  as  it  b  by  the  very  tenor  of  the  promise  with 
the  publication  of  an  external  revelation,  and  professing  to  set  its  seal 
only  to  the  testimony  of  Jesus,  it  precludes,  as  far  as  possible,  every 
enthusiastic  pretension,  by  leaving  the  appeal  to  Scripture  as  fiill  and 
uncontrolled  as  if  no  such  agency  were  supposed.  It  is  strange  that 
any  should  be  found  to  deny  a  doctrine  so  consolatory  under  the  pre- 
tence of  its  derogating  from  the  sufficiency  of  revelation,  when  it  not 
only  ascribes  to  it  all  the  efficacy  that  can  belong  to  an  instrument  or 
external  means,  but  confers  the  highest  honour  upon  it,  by  marking  it 
out  as  the  only  foimtain  of  instruction  to  which  the  agency  of  the 
Deity  is  inseparably  attached.  The  idea  of  his  immediate  interposition 
must  necessarily  increase  our  veneration  for  whatever  is  connected 
with  it ;  and  let  it  ever  be  remembered,  that  the  internal  iUtuninadon 
of  the  spirit  is  merely  intended  to  qualify  the  mind  for  distinctly  per- 
ceiving and  cordially  embracing  those  objects  and  no  other,  which  are 
exhibited  in  the  written  word.  To  dispel  prejudice,  to  excite  a  dis- 
position for  inquiry,  and  to  infuse  that  love  of  the  truth  without  which 
we  can  neither  be  transformed  by  its  power  nor  bow  to  its  dictates,  is 
the  grand  scope  of  spiritual  agency ;  and  how  this  should  derogate 
from  the  dignity  of  the  truth  itself,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive.  The 
inseparable  alliance  between  the  spirit  and  the  word  secures  the 
harmony  of  the  Divine  dispensations ;  and  since  that  spirit  of  truth 
can  never  contradict  himself,  whatever  impulse  he  may  give,  whatever 
disposition  he  may  communicate,  it  involves  no  irreverence  towarda 
that  divine  agent  to  compare  his  operation9  with  that  standing  renrelar 
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tkni  "wtacb,  equally  claimmg  bim  for  ita  author,  he  haa  expnaOj 
appointed  fbr  Jie  tnal  of  the  apiiita. 

Let  Kie  earnestly  entreat  you,  by  keeping  close  to  the  fountain  of 
grace,  to  secure  a  large  measure  of  its  influence.  In  your  private 
studies  and  in  your  public  performancea,  remember  your  absolute 
dependence  on  superior  aid ;  )et  your  conviction  of  this  dependence 
become  so  deep  and  practical  aa  to  prevent  your  attempting  any  thing 
in  your  own  alrength,  after  the  elample  of  St  Paul,  who,  when  he  had 
occasion  to  adven  to  his  labours  in  the  gospel,  checks  himself  by 
adding,  with  meffable  modesty,  yet  not  I,  but  ike  grace  of  God  that  too* 
witk  me.  From  that  vivid  perception  of  truth,  tnat  full  aaaurance  of 
foith  which  is  ita  inseparable  attendant,  you  will  derive  unspeakable 
advantage  in  addressing  your  hearers ;  a  seriousness,  tenderness,  and 
msjeaty  will  pervade  your  discourses,  beyond  what  the  greatest  unaa- 
■iated  talent  can  command-  In  the  choice  of  your  subjects  it  will  lead 
yoD  to  what  is  most  solid  and  useful,  while  it  enables  you  to  handle 
them  in  a  manner  the  most  efficacious  and  impressive.  Possessed  of 
diis  celestial  unction,  you  will  not  be  under  the  temptation  of  neglect- 
ing a  plain  gospel  in  quest  of  amusing  speculations  or  unprofitalde 
novelties ;  the  most  ordinary  topics  will  open  themselves  with  a  freah- 
uas  and  interest,  aa  though  you  had  never  considered  them  before; 
and  the  tkingi  of  the  Sptrit  will  display  their  inexhaustible  variety  and 
depth.  You  will  pierce  the  invisible  world ;  you  will  look,  so  lo 
^ak.  into  eternity,  and  present  the  essence  and  core  of  religion, 
while  too  many  preachers,  for  want  of  spiritual  discernment,  rest  satis- 
fled  with  the  surface  and  the  shell.  It  will  not  allow  us  to  throw  one 
grain  of  incense  on  the  altar  of  vanity;  it  will  make  us  forget  ourselves 
so  completely  as  lo  convince  our  hearers  we  do  so ;  and,  displacing 
every  thing  else  from  the  attention,  leave  nothing  to  be  felt  or  thou^t 
^tt  but  the  majesty  of  truth  and  the  realities  of  eternity. 

In  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  you  possess  this  sacred  influence 
wfll  be  the  earnestness  with  which  you  implore  it  in  behalf  of  your 
hearera.  Often  wili  you  bow  the  hnee  to  the  God  and  Father,  of  our 
hard  Jesus  Christ,  Hutt  he  will  grant  unto  them  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  and 
revelation  in  the  knowledge  of  him ;  the  eyes  of  their  understanding  being 
enlightened,  that  they  may  know  what  is  the  hope  of  their  calling,  and 
what  are  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  his  inheritance  among  them  that 

On  the  one  hand  it  deserves  attention,  that  the  most  eminent  and 
suceessfgl  preachers  of  the  gospel  in  different  communities,  a  Brainerd, 
a  Baxter,  and  a  Schwartz,  have  been  the  most  conspicuous  for  a  sim- 
ple depcTiilencc  upon  spiritual  iiid ;  ;in(i  on  the  other,  that  no  success 
whatever  has  attended  the  miniatmtious  of  those  by  whom  this  doctrine 
baa  been  either  neglected  or  denied.  They  have  met  with  such  a 
rebuke  of  their  presumption,  in  the  total  failure  of  their  efforts,  that 
none  will  contend  for  the  reality  of  divine  inierposliion  as  fur  as  they 
are  concerned ;  for  when  has  "  the  arm  of  the  I«ord  been  revealed"  lo 
those  pretended  teachers  of  Christianity  who  believe  there  is  no  sveh 
arm  7     We  must  leave  them  lo  labour  in  a  field  respecting  which  God 
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has  commanded  the  clouds  not  to  rain  upon  it.  As  if  conscious  of  thi% 
of  late  they  have  turned  their  efforts  into  a  new  channel,  and,  despair- 
ing of  the  conversion  of  sinners,  have  confined  themselves  to  the 
seduction  of  the  faithful ;  in  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  they  kave 
acted  in  a  manner  perfectly  consistent  with  their  principles ;  the  pro- 
pagation of  heresy  requiring,  at  least,  no  divine  assistance. 

4.  Let  me  request  you  to  consider  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the 
profession  which  you  have  assumed.  I  am  aware  that  the  bare  me»> 
tion  of  these,  as  atmbutes  of  the  Christian  ministry  (especially  when 
exercised  among  Protestant  dissenters),  may  provoke  a  smile:  we 
contend,  however,  that  if  the  dignity  of  an  employment  is  to  be 
estimated,  not  by  the  glitter  of  external  appearances,  but  by  the  magni- 
tude and  duration  of  the  consequences  involved  in  its  succese,  the 
ministerial  function  is  an  high  and  honourable  one.  Though  it  is  not 
permitted  us  to  magnify  ourselves,  we  may  be  allowed  to  magnify  our 
office  ;  and,  indeed,  the  juster  the  apprehensions  we  entertain  of  whal 
belongs  to  it,  the  deeper  the  conviction  we  shall  feel  of  our  defects. 
Independently  of  every  other  consideration,  that  office  cannot  be  mean 
which  the  Son  of  Grod  condescended  to  sustain :  for  the  ward  wkiek  tos 
preach  first  began  to  be  spoken  by  the  Lord ;  and,  while  he  sojourned 
upon  earth,  that  Prince  of  life  was  chiefly  employed  in  publishing  hie 
own  religion.  That  office  cannot  be  mean  whose  end  is  the  recovery: 
of  man  to  his  original  purity  and  happiness — ^the  illumination  of  thie 
understanding — the  communication  of  truth — and  the  production  of 
principles  which  will  bring  forth  fruit  unto  eveiiasting  life.  As  the 
material  part  of  the  creation  was  formed  for  the  sake  of  the  immaterial  i 
and  of  the  latter  the  most  momentous  characteristic  is  its  moral  and 
accountable  nature,  or,  in  other  words,  its  capacity  of  virtue  and  vice ; 
that  labour  cannot  want  dignity  which  is  exerted  in  improving  man  in  hie 
highest  character,  and  fitting  him  for  his  eternal  destination.  Here 
alone  is  certainty  and  durability ;  for,  however  highly  we  may  esteem 
the  arts  and  sciences  which  polish  our  species  and  promote  the  welfare 
of  society ;  whatever  reverence  we  may  feel,  and  ought  to  feel,  fat 
those  laws  and  institutions  whence  it  derives  the  security  necessary 
for  enabling  it  to  enlarge  its  resources  and  develop  its  energies,  we 
cannot  forget  that  these  are  but  the  embellishments  of  a  scene  we  must 
shortly  quit — ^the  decorations  of  a  theatre,  from  which  the  esger  spei^ 
tators  and  applauded  actors  must  soon  retire.  The  end  of  all  thmgs 
is  at  hand.  Vanity  is  inscribed  on  every  earthly  pursuit,  on  all  sub- 
lunary labour ;  its  materials,  its  instruments,  and  its  objects  will  alike 
perish.  An  incurable  taint  of  mortality  has  seized  upon,  and  will  con- 
sume them  ere  long.  The  acquisitions  derived  from  religion,  the 
graces  of  a  renovated  mind,  are  alone  permanent.  This  is  the  mystie 
enclosure,  rescued  from  the  empire  of  change  and  death ;  this  is  the 
field  which  the  Lord  has  blessed :  and  this  word  of  the  kingdoHi»  the 
seed  which  alone  produces  immortal  fruit,  the  very  bread  of  life,  with 
which,  under  a  higher  economy,  the  Lamb  in  the  midst  of  the  throne 
will  feed  his  flock  and  replenish  his  elect  through  eternal  ages.  How 
high  and  awful  a  function  is  that  which  proposes  to  estatdish  in  the 
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Boal  an  interior  dominion — to  ttluminUe  iU  powers  by  aceleuial  )i^ 
— and  intrcMluee  it  to  an  iDtimate,  ineffable,  and  unchanging  alliance 
with  the  Father  of  Spirits  I  What  an  honour  to  be  employed  aa  the 
inalnimeni  of  conducting  that  mysterioua  process  by  which  men  are 
bom  of  God ;  to  expel  from  the  heart  the  Tenom  of  the  old  serpent ; 
to  purge  the  cotucience  from  invisible  staina  of  guilt ;  to. release  the 
paaaions  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  and  invite  them  to  soar  alfiA 
mto  the  regions  of  uncreated  light  and  beauty  ;  to  say  to  the  prisoners. 
Go  forth ;  to  them  that  arc  in  darkness.  Show  yourselves  !  These  are 
th«  fruits  which  arise  from  the  successful  discharge  of  the  Christian 
ministry;  these  the  effects  of  the  gospel  wherever  it  becomes  the 
powerof  God  unto  salvation :  and  the  inleresta  which  they  create,  the 
joy  which  they  diffuse,  are  felt  in  other  worlds. 
■  Ja  insistuig  on  the  dignity  attached  to  the  ministerial  office,  it  is  far 
from  my  ii4talion  to  supply  fbel  to  vanity,  or  suggest  such  ideas  of 
yon^elf  aa  shall  tempt  you  to  "lord  it  over  God's  heritage."  Letth« 
importance  of  yom"  station  be  rather  felt  and  acknowledged  in  its  bene- 
ficial results  than  ostentaUousIy  displayed ;  and  the  consciousness  of 
it,  instead  of  being  anffered  to  evaporate  in  authoritative  sirs  and 
pMlpotts  pretensioiis,  produce  a  concentration  of  your  powers.  If  the 
jpeat  qioulfl  was  eontent  to  be  a  hriper  of  the  Joy  without  claiming 
oominion  over  the  faith  of  his  converts,  how  far  afaonld  we  be  firom 
advancing  such  a  claim !  If  he  sHred  the  Lord  with  humility  and 
many  tears ;  if  he  appeared  smbng  the  churches  which  he  planted, 
'*m  fear  and  in  weakness,  and  widi  much  trembling,"  we  may  leant 
bow  possible  it  is  to  combine  with  true  dignity  the  most  nnsssmning 


dnpnmnnil  and  the  deepest  conviction  of  our  weakness  and  unworthi- 
ness  wiWi  vigorous  discharge  of  whatever  belongs  to  the  apostolic, 
jppch  more  to  the  pastoral  office.  The  proper  use  to  be  made  of  suuh 
flbnsiderstionB  as  have  now  been  suggested  is,  to  stir  up  the  gift  teAteA 
tr  m  tu,  to  apply  ourselves  Hr  our  work  with  becoming  resolution,  and 
anticipate,  in  dependence  on  the  divi^  blessing,  important  effects. 
Tho  moment  we  permit  ourselves  to  think  lightly  of  the  GhristiaiT 
Bnaistiy,  our  right  arm  is  withered ;  nothing  but  imbecUity  and  relaxa* 
tion  remains.  For  no  man  ever  excelled  in  a  profession  to  which  he 
did  not  feel  an  attachment  bordering  on  enthusiasm  ;  though  what  in 
other  professions  is  euLhuaiasm,  ia  in  ours  thfi  dictate  of  sobriety 
and  truth. 

-  B.  Kccollect,  for  your  encouragemenii  the  reward  that,  awaits  the 
ftitlifiU  minister.  Sudi  is  the  mysterioua  condescension  of  divine 
grace,  that  although  it  reserves  to  itself  the  exclusive  honour  of  being 
Ute  fountain  of  all,  yet,  by  the  employment  of  human  agency  in  the 
completion  uf  its  designs,  it  contrives  to  rnullipjy  its  gii^i  and  to  lay  a 
fbundation  for  eternal  rewards.  When  ilie  cliurch,  io  (he  periiMidaa 
of  beauty,  shall  be  presented  to  Christ  as  a  liri  Jc  adonad  &U  her  ho*- 
band,  the  faithful  pastor  will  appear  as  the  friend  of  tUbridegrafitt 
who  greatly  ryoiees  because  of  the  briihi;  room's  vowe-  His  jo^  ItlD 
be  the  joy  of  his  Lord,  inferior  in  degree,  but  of  the  same  nature,  and 
arising  trora  the  some  sources  :  while  he  will  tiave  the  peculitt  hap- 
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pine88  of  reflecting  that  he  has  contributed  to  it ;  contributed,  as  an 
humble  instrument,  to  that  glory  and  fpUcity  of  which  he  will  be  con- 
scious he  is  utterly  unworthy  to  partake.  To  have,  been  himself  the 
object  of  mercy,  to  have  been  the  means  of  imparting  it  to  others,  and 
of  dispensing  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,  will  produce  a  pleasure 
which  can  never  be  adequately  felt  or  understood  until  we  see  him  as 
he  is.  From  that  oneness  of  spirit,  from  that  inseparable  conjunction 
of  interest,  which  will  then  he  experienced  in  its  utmost  extent,  will 
arise  a  capacity  of  sharing  the  triumph  of  the  Redeemer  and  of  pai^ 
ticipating  in  the  delight  with  which  he  will  survey  his  finished  work, 
when  a  new  and  fairer  creation  shall  arise  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  first. 
And  is  this  the  end,  he  will  exclaim,  of  all  my  labours,  my  toils,  and 
watchings,  my  expostulation  with  sinners,  aud  my  efforts  to  console 
the  faithful !  and  is  this  the  issue  of  that  ministry  under  which  I  was 
oflen  ready  to  sink !  and  this  the  glory  of  which  I  heard  so  much,  un* 
derstood  so  little,  and  announced  to  my  hearers  with  lisping  accents 
and  a  stammering  tongue !  well  might  it  be  styled  the  glory  to  be 
revealed.  Auspicious  day !  on  which  I  embarked  in  this  undertaking, 
on  which  the  love  of  Christ,  with  a  sweet  and  sacred  violence,  impelled 
me  to  feed  his  sheep  and  to  feed  his  lambs.  With  what  emotion  shall 
we,  who,  being  intrusted  with  so  holy  a  ministry,  shall  find  mercy  to 
be  faithful,  hear  that  voice  from  heaven.  Rejoice  and  be  glady  and  give 
honour  to  him ;  for  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb  is  come,  and  his  toife  hath 
made  herself  ready  !  With  what  rapture  shall  we  recognise,  amid  an 
innumerable  multitude,  the  seals  of  our  ministry,  the  persons  whom 
we  have  been  the  means  of  conducting  to  that  glory ! 

Hence  we  discern  the  futility  of  the  objection  against  the  doctrine 
of  future  rewards,  drawn  from  an  apprehension  that  to  be  actuated  by 
such  a  motive  argues  a  mean  and  mercenary  disposition ;  since  thiil 
reward  to  which  we  aspire,  in  this  instance  at  least,  grows  out  of  tli^ 
employment  in  which  we  are  engaged,  and  will  consist  in  enjoyments 
which  can  only  be  felt  and  perceived  by  a  refined  and  elevated  spirit 
The  success  of  our  undertaking  will,  in  reality,  reward  itself,  by  the 
complete  gratification  it  will  afford  to  the  sentiments  of  devotion  and 
benevolence  which,  in  their  highest  perfection, .  form  the  principal 
ingredient  in  future  felicity.  To  have  co-operated  in  any  degree  towacds 
the  accomplishment  of  that  purpose  of  the  Deity  to  reconcile  all  things 
to  himself  by  reducing  them  to  the  obedience  of  his  Son,  which  is 
the  ultimate  end  of  all  his  works, — ^to  be  the  means  of  recovering, 
though  it  were  but  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  a  l^sed  and  degenerate 
race,  to  eternal  happiness,  will  yield  a  satisfaction  exactly  commensu- 
rate to  the  force  of  oiur  benevolent  sentiments,  and  the  degree  of  our 
loyal  attachment  to  the  supreme  Potentate.  The  consequences  in- 
volved in  saving  a  soul  from  death,  and  hiding  a  multitude  of  sins,  will 
be  duly  appreciated  in  that  world  where  4he  worth  of  souls  and  the 
malignity  of  sin  are  fully  understood;  while,  to  extend  the  triumphs 
of  the  Redeemer,  by  forming  him  in  the  hearts  of  men,  will  produce 
a  transport  which  can  only  be  equalled  by  the  gratitude  and  love  we 
shall  feel  towards  ihe  Source  of  all  our  good. 
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Baibre  lAtat  thia  discoune,  whieh  hn,  perhapa,  alimdjr  dotained 
you  nw  loag,  let  ma  suggest  one  reflection  which  ao  naturaUy  wiiaa 
iiom  the  view  ##^  h&Te>taken  of  the  ministerial  office  that  I  cannot 
think  it  right  to  pass  it  over  in  silence.  The  consideration  to  which 
we  allade  lespects  Uie  advantages  possessed  bylhe  Ctuistisn  minister 
^fitrtluciiltivation  of  personal  piety.  Blegaeduthtmtn,Midihe-iojai 
PaalmisM^Mn  thmt  titootest,  and  eantttt  te  mproach  taiio  (Me ;  hUited 
.,mt  tAejr  1M0  dtncll  t>  thy  house,  they  will  be  still  praiiingi  tAee.  If 
he  was  so  strongly  impressed  with  a  conviction  of  ilie  high  privilege 
annexed  to  the  priesthood,  by  virtue  of  its  being  allowed'  a  BBmr 
sftproach  to  God  in  the  services  of  the  sanctuary,  the  sitnatioQ  of  a 
Christian  minister  is  not  less  distinguished,  iMr  less  desir^le.  It  is 
the  only  one  in  which  our  general  c^ng  as  Christians,  and  our  pai^ 
licnlm'  cittiag  u  men,  perfectly  caigicide.  In  a  life  occupied  in  acticwa 
thit  UraStSk  in  the  picaeni  moment,  and  in  cares  am)  ponvils  «z* 
Mmely  di^iroportitnate  to  the  dignity  of  our  nature,  bnt  rendtml 
neeusary  by  the  imperfection  of  our  state ;  it  is  )mt  little  of  their 
tim^  that  the  greater  part  of  mankind  can  devote  Iff  the  direct  and 
immMiate  pnrsnit  of  their  eternal  interest*.  A  few  remnants,  snatclfed 
from  the  bwiness  of  life,  are  all  that  most  can  bestow.  Iji  our  pnftg 
wn,  the  iuU  force  and  vigour  of  tiie  mind  may  be  exited  on  nnt 
which  will  employ  it  for  ever, — on  religion,  the  final  centre  of  npoae  | 
the  goal  to  which  all  things  tend,  which  gives  to  time  all  its  iiiijMtHniin,  -  < 
to  eternity  all  its  glory ;  apart  from  which  man  iAjtthadow,  Ufa  very 
ndfltence  a  riiUle,  and  the  stupendous  scenes  wlowaurronnd  him  as 
incoherent  end  unmeaning  as  the  leaves  which  the  sybil  scattered  in 
die  wind.     Our  inaptitude  to  be  affected  in  any  measure  proportioned 


w  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  interest  in  which  we  are  cona^Md,  a 
die  obJMts  'with  which  we  an  oenversant,  is  partly  to  be  wMSted  to 
Ae  eormptaotf  of  nature,  partly  to  the  limitation  of  ^l)i  faculties,  "^t^ 
(tt  na  thn  disproportion  is  capable  of  being  corrected,  the  pursuits 
cmnected  wiili  our  office  are  unquestionably  best  adapted  to  that  pnr- 
pose,  by  closely  fixing  the  attentioa  on  ohgects  wit^''can  never  be 
oontemned  but  in  conaeqnence  <^itoiDg  f(HgoUea,'MC  ^^r  stUYeyed 
with  attention  without  filling  the  whole  sphere  6f*Wsion.  Though 
the  scene  of  our  labour  is  on  earth,  the  things  to  which  it  relstes 
subsist  in  eternity.  We  can  give  no  account  of  em'  office,  much  less 
discharge  any  branch  of  it  with  propriety  and  effect,  without  advRting 
to  is  fiitare  state  of  being;  while  in  a.  hBp]jy  exemption  fiftC'tha 
tnmnltuons  cares  of  life,  our  only  concern  with  msnkind,  ss  &r  as  it 
Kspects  our  official  character,  is  to  promote  their  everlasting  welfare ; 
our  only  business  on  earth,  the  very  same  that  employs  those  exalted 
spirils  who  are  sent  Ibrtli  on  embassies  of  men-y,  to  minisler  to 
them  mho  shall  be  the  heirs  of  stUvation.  Our  duties  and  puTsuin 
are  distinguished  from  all  others  by,  their  immediate  rslUion  to  tfM 
nltimste  end  of  human  cxielence ;  so  thai,  while  secular  empIoynMM 
can  be  rendered  innocent  oaly  by  an  enireme  cnre  to  avoid  the  pollO- 
tioQs  which  they  are  so  liable  to  oonlnii't,  the  ministerial  functions 
bear  an  indelible  impress  of  sanctity.     The  purposes  accomplished 
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by  ihe  ministry  of  the  gospel,  in  the  reslotation  of  a  fallen  i^remure 
to  the  image  of  his  Maker,  are  nol  among  the  thingx  vhtck  loere  maJt 
forman:  they  axe  ihe  things  for  which  tnanioas  made;  since,  without 
regard  to  lime  or  place,  they  are  essential  to  his  perfection  and  hap- 
pinees.  How  much  of  heaven  is  naturaJly  connected  with  an  office 
whose  sole  purpose  is  to  conduct  man  thither  I  and  what  a  superiority 
to  the  love  of  the  world  may  be  expected  from  men  who  are  appointed 
to  publish  that  dispensation  which  reveals  its  danger,  detects  its  vanity, 
rebukes  its  disorders,  and  foretels  ita  destruction  ! 

He  must  know  little  of  the  world,  and  siill  less  of  his  own  heart, 
who  is  not  aware  how  difficult  it  is,  amid  the  corrupting  examples  with 
which  it  abounds,  to  maintain  the  spirit  of  devotion  unimpaired,  or  to 
preserve,  in  their  due  force  and  delicacy,  those  vivid  moral  impressions, 
that  quick  perception  of  good,  and  instinctive  abhorrence  of  evil,  which 
form  the  chief  characteristic  of  a  pure  and  elevated  mind.  These, 
like  the  morning  dew,  are  easily  brushed  off  in  the  collisions  of 
worldly  interest,  or  exhaled  by  the  meridian  sun.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  frequent  intervals  of  reiiremeni,  when  ihe  mind  may  recover  its 
scattered  powers,  and  renew  its  strength  by  a  devout  application  to 
the  Fountain  of  all  grace. 

To  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life  we  are  rather  indebted  for  the 
trial  of  our  virtue  than  for  the  matter,  or  the  motive ;  and,  however 
criminal  It  would  be  to  neglect  them,  in  our  present  state,  they  can 
only  be  reduced  under  the  dominion  of  religion  by  a  general  intention 
of  pleasing  God.  But  in  carrying  into  effect  the  designs  of  the  gospel, 
we  are  communicating  that  pure  element  of  good  which,  like  the  solar 
light,  pervades  every  part  of  the  universe,  and  forms,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  the  most  essential  ingredient  in  the  felicity  of  all 
created  beings. 

If,  in  the  actual  commerce  of  the  world,  the  noblest  ptinciples  are 
oflen  sacrificed  to  mean  expedients,  and  the  rules  of  moral  rectitude 
made  to  bend  to  the  indulgence  of  vain  and  criminal  passions,  how 
happy  for  us  thai  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  contemplating  them 
in  their  abstract  grandeur,  of  viewing  them  as  an  emanation  of  the 
divine  beauty  {  as  the  immutable  law  of  the  creation,  imbodied  in  the 
character  of  the  Saviour,  and  illustrated  in  the  elevated  sentiments,  the 
holy  Utcs,  and  triumphant  deaths  of  prophets,  saints,  end  martyrs ! 
We  are  called,  every  inoment,  to  ascend  to  first  principles,  to  stand  in 
the  coaneil  of  God,  and  to  imbibe  the  dictates  of  celestial  wisdom  in 
their  first  communication,  before  they  become  debased  and  contami- 
nated by  a  mixture  with  grosser  elements. 

The  bane  of  human  happiness  is  ordinarily  not  so  much  an  absolute 
ignorance  of  what  is  best,  as  an  inattention  to  it,  accompanied  with  a 
habit  of  not  adverting  to  prospects  the  most  certain,  and  the  most 
awful.  But  how  can  we  be  supposed  to  contract  this  inadvertence, 
who  are  incessantly  engaged  in  placing  truth  in  every  possible  light, 
tracing  it  in  its  utmost  extent,  and  exhibiting  it  in  all  its  evidence  1 
Can  we  be  supposed  to  forget  that  day  and  that  hour,  of  vrhich  no  mait 
knovxth,  who  are  stationed  aa  watchaien  to  give  the  alarm,  to  announce 
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the  first  lyniptomB  of  diinger,  and  to  ciy  in  tlw  eara  of  a  sleeping 
worid,  BekM,  the  bndegroom  eometh :  or,  howevei  inattentive  othen 
may  be  to  the  approach  of  our  Lord.'can  it  ever  vanish  from  our  minds, 
who  are  detained  by  him  in  his  sanctuary  on  purpose  to  preserve  it 
pore,  to  trim  the  golden  lamps,  and  maintain  the  hallowed  fire,  that  be 
aay  find  nothing  neglected,  or  in  disorder,  when  he  shall  suddenly  come 
to  his  Ifinpls,  even  the  tnessenger  of  the  covenant  tohom  um  delight  in  T 

Men  are  ruined  in  their  eternal  intereeis  by  failing  lo  look  within  ; 
by  being  so  absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  earthly  good  as  t9  neglect  the 
stktB  of  their  hearts.  But  can  this  be  supposed  to  be  the  case  with 
vt,  who  must  never  hope  to  discharge  our  office  with  efi'ect  without  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  inward  man — without  tracing  the  secret 
operations  of  nature  and  of  grace — wiihoiit  closely  inspecting  the 
csuses  of  ^vival,  and  of  decay,  in  the  spiritual  life,  and  delecting  the 
most  secret  springs  and  plausible  artifices  of  temptation ;  in  all  which 
we  shall  be  auecessfiil  just  in  proportion  lo  the  degree  of  devont 
attention  we  bestow  on  the  movements  of  our  own  minds. 

Men  are  ruined  in  their  eternal  interests  by  living  as  though  they 
were  their  own,  and  neglecting  to  realize  the  certainty  of  a  future  ac- 
count. But  it  must  surely  require  no  small  efibit  to  diveK  otur  attention 
from  this  truth,  who  have  not  only  the  same  interest  in  it  with  others, 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  care  of  souls,  possess  a  responsibiliqr  of  a 
distinct  and  awful  character ;  since  not  one  of  those  to  whom  that 
care  extends  can  fall  short  of  salvation  through  our  neglect  or  default, 
but  Am  blood  teiU  be  required  at  oar  hands.  Where,  in  short,  can  we 
turn  our  eyes  without  meeting  with  incentives  to  piety.  What, put 
of  the  sacred  function  can  we  touch  which  will  not  remind  us  of  the 
beauty  of  holiness,  the  evil  of  sin,  and  the  emptiness  of  all  sublunary 
good ;  or,  where  shall  we  not  find  ourselves  in  a  temple  resounding 
with  awful  voices,  and  filled  with  holy  inspiratious  T 

I  feel  a  pleasing  conviction,  that,  in  consequence  of  deriving  from 
your  ministry  diat  spiritual  aid  it  is  so  adapted  to  impart,  bo£  your 
mety  and  usefulness  will  continue  to  increase,  and  by  being  intimately 
mcorporated,  aid  and  strengthen  each  other;  so  that  your  profiting 
shaJl  appear  unto  all  men,  and  while  you  are  watering  others,  you 
yourself  shall  be  abundantly  watered  of  God.  Thus  will  you  be 
enabled  to  adopt  the  language  of  ibe  beloved  apostle.  That  lehieh  vie 
have  heard,  which  me  have  teen  tnith  our  eyes,  which  we  have  looked 
upon,  and  our  hands  have  handied  of  the  word  of  lift,  declare  we  unto 
you.  Thus' will  you  possess  that  unction  from  wnich  your  hearers 
cannot  fail,  under  the  divine  blessing,  to  reap  the  highest  benefit;  for 
while  we  are  exploring  the  mines  of  revelation  for  the  purpose  of 
eiihibiting  to  mankind  the  vnsrarchable  riches  nf  C/irisl,  ne  are  not 
io  the  situation  of  those  unhappy  men  who  merely  toil  for  the  advan- 
tage of  others,  and  dure  not  appropriate  lo  themselves  an  atom  of  that 
precious  ore  on  which  their  labour  is  employed :  we  are  permitted 
and  invited  first  to  enrich  ourselves,  and  ilie  more  we  appropriate  the 
more  shall  we  impart.  It  is  my  earnest  prnyer,  my  dear  brother, 
that  you  may  feed  the  Church  of  the  Lord  ichich  he  has  purchased  toich 
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his  own  blood ;  that  you  may  make  full  proof  of  your  ministry ;  be 
instant  in  season  and  out  of  season  ;  teach^  exhort^  and  rebuke,  vjith  aU 
long-suffering  and  authority.  Then,  should  you  be  spared  to  your 
flock,  you  wUl  witness  the  fruit  of  your  labours  in  a  spiritual  plantation, 
growing  under  your  hand,  adorned  with  trees  of  righteousness,  the 
planting  of  the  Lord,  that  he  may  be  glorified ;  and  while,  neglecting 
worldly  considerations,  you  are  intent  on  the  high  ends  of  your  calling, 
inferior  satisfactions  will  not  be  wanting,  but  you  will  meet  among  the 
seals  of  your  ministry  with  fathers  and  mothers,  sisters  and  bromers. 
Or  should  your  career  be  prematurely  cut  short,  you  will  have  .lived 
long  enough  to  answer  the  purposes  of  your  being,  and  to  leave  a 
record  in  the  consciences  of  your  hearers,  which  will  not  suffer  you 
soon  to  be  forgotten.  Though  dead,  you  will  still  speak ;  you  will 
speak  from  the  tomb ;  it  may  be,  in  accents  more  powerful  and  per- 
suasive than  your  living  voice  could  command. 
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AN    ADDRESS. 


As  it  has  been  usual  in  the  designation  of  a  missionary,  afler 
solemnly  commending  him  to  God  by  prayer,  to  deliver  a  short  ad- 
dress ;  in  compliance  with  a  custom  not  perliaps  improper  or  illaudable, 
I  shall  request  your  attention  to  a  few  hints  of  advice,  without  attempt- 
ing a  regular  charge,  which  1  neither  judge  myself  equal  to  nor  deem 
neceesary,  since  on  your  arrival  in  India  you  will  receive  from  your 
venerable  relative  Dr.  Carey  instruction  more  ample  and  appropriate 
than  it  is  in  my  power  to  communicate. 

When  the  first  missionaries  who  visited  these  western  parts  were 
sent  out,  their  designation  was  accompanied  with  prayer  and  fasting; 
whence  we  may  infer  that  fervent  aupplication  ought  to  form  the  diii- 
tinguishing  feature  in  the  exercises  appropriated  to  these  occasions. 

An  effusion  of  the  spirit  of  prayer  on  the  church  of  Christ  is  a  surer 
pledge  of  success  in  the  establishment  of  missions  than  the  most  splen- 
did exhibitions  of  talent.  As  there  is  no  engagement  more  entirely 
spiritual  in  its  nature,  nor  whose  success  is  more  imiwdiately  de- 
pendent on  God,  than  that  on  which  you  are  entering;  to  none  is  that 
spiritual  aid  more  indispensably  necessary  which  is  cliiefly  awarded 
to  the  prayers  of  the  faithful. 

Separate  10  me,  said  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  disciples  assembled  at 
Antioch,  separate  to  me  Barnabas  and  Saul,  to  the  work  v^hercutito  I 
hai't  called  them.  When  the  omniscient  Searcher  oFhearlS  separates 
a  Christian  minister  from  his  brethren  and  assigns  him  a  distinct  work, 
it  implies  the  previous  perception  of  certain  qualilicauons  for  its  suc- 
cessful discharge  not  generally  possessed  ;  for  though  none  can  give 
the  increase  but  God,  much  of  his  wisdom  is  to  be  traced  in  the  selec- 
tion of  instruments  litted  lo  hia  purpose.  The  first  and  most  essential 
qualification  for  a  missionary  is  a  decided  predilection  for  the  ofBce ; 
not  the  effect  of  sudden  impulse,  but  of  serious,  deep  conBideraiioa ;  a 
predilection  strengthened  and  matured  by  deliberately  counting'  the 
cost.  Every  man  has  his  proper  calling ;  and  while  the  greater  part 
of  Christian  teachers  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  attempting  to  do  all 
the  good  in  iheir  power  in  their  native  land,  there  are  others  of  a  more 
enterpriamg  character,  inflamed  with  the  holy  ambition  of  carrying  the 
glad  tidings  beyond  the  bounds  of  Christendom  ;  like  the  great  apostle 
of  the  gentiles,  who  was  determined  not  to  build  on  another  man's 
fimndation,  but  if  possible  to  preach  Christ  in  regions  where  his  name 
waa  not  known.     The  circuinttances  which  contribute  to  such  a  rcso- 
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lutioQ  are  Tarious,  ofien  too  subtle  and  complicated  to  admit  of -a  dis- 
.  tinct  analysis :  a  constitutional  ardour  of  mind,  a  natural  neglect  of 
difficulties  and  dangers,  an  impatience  of  being  confined  within  the 
trammels  of  ordinary  duties,  together  with  many  accidental  associa- 
tions and  impressions,  may  combine  to  form  a  missionary  spirit ;  nor 
is  it  so  necessary  minutely  to  investigate  the  causes  which  have  led 
to  a  given  determination,  as  the  legitimacy  of  the  object  and  the  purity 
of  the  motive. 

We  adore  the  prolific  Source  of  all  good,  in  the  variety  and  dis- 
crimination of  his  gifls,  by  which  he  imparts  a  separate  character  and 
allots  a  distinct  sphere  of  operation  to  the  genersd  and  essential  prin- 
ciples which  Ibrm  the  Christian  and  the  minister.  He  gave  some  apos- 
tles and  some  evangelists,  and  some  pastors  and  teachers,  for  the  per- 
filing  df  the  saints,  far  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of 
ike  body  of  Christ, 

The  sacred  impulse  to  which  we  have  adverted  I  am  certain  yoa 
have  felt  in  no  common  degree,  and  that  it  has  been  your  ardent  wish 
to  be  employed  as  a  messenger  to  the  heathen  from  the  time  you 
devoted  yourself  to  the  ministry.  Of  your  possessing  this  most  essen- 
tia], prerequisite  for  the  office  you  have  undertaken  it  is  impossible 
fojif  those  who  know  you  to  entertain  a  doubt. 

The  next  qualification  of  whose  necessity  I  must  be  allowed  to 
remind  you  is  singular  selfdevotement,  without  a  degree  of  which  it 
is  not  possible  to  be  a  Christian,  still  less  to  any  useful,  purpose  a 
minister,  least  of  all  a  missionary.  In  resolving  to  quit  your  native 
country,  an^^  relinquish  your  nearest  connexions,*  with  little  expec- 
tation of  qJHp^g  them  again  in  the  flesh,  you  have  given  decisive 
indications  dF^tfais  spirit ;  nor  to  a  mind  like  yours,  exquisitely  alive 
to  the  sensibilities  of  nature  and  friendship,  can  the  sacrifice  you  have 
already  n;iade  be  deemed  inconsiderable.  But  as  it  is  still  impossible 
lor  yott  to  conjecture  the  extent  of  the  privations  and  trials  to  which, 
in  the  pursuit  of  your  object,  you  may  be  exposed,  your  situation  is 
not  unlike  that  of  Abraham,  who  being  commanded  to  leave  his  own 
country  atid  his  father's  house,  went  out  not  knowing  whither  he  went. 
As  you  are  entering  on  an  untried  scene,  where  difficulties  may  arise 
to  exercise  your  patience  and  fortitude  of  which  you  can  form  but  a 
very  inadequate  conception,  you  will  do  well  to  contemplate  the  ex- 
ample and  meditate  the  words  of  St.  Paul  in  circumstances  not  very 
dissimilar  i-^And  now  I  go  up  bound  in  spirit  to  Jerusalem,  not  ktmo^ 
ing  what  shall  befall  me  there,  save  that  in  every  city  the  Holy  Ohosi 
witnesseth  that  bonds  and  affliction  await  me :  but  none  of  these  things 
move  me ;  neither  count  I  my  life  dear  to  myself  so  that  I  may  finish 
mjf  course  with  joy,  and  the  ministry  I  have  received  of  the  Lord  to 
/^&  ^'  '^^  lovepo^  ease  or  the  indulgence  of  secular  ambkion  would 
'telttal  to  the  objeef  yoa  are  pursuiiig ;  nor  in  your  Mtnation  ie  liMm 
any  dung  80  nrach  to  be  dreaded  as  a  divided  hetft,  ar  spiQt  wUdh 
hesitates  between  the  eaUe  at  duty  and  the  attractions  of  die  iPbrld. 
To  arm  fowmtf  ^n^^  $mm  mini  that  was  in  CAmf,  uika  AtM^ 
mrfflerodr  kmi»g  ni  mfnampk  that  wo  should  tostt  in  MkH^mv  m  a 
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most  indispensable  part  of  your  duty.  In  proportion  as  you  feel  your- 
Belf  a  stranger  upoti  itie  eauh,  eagerly  aituched  to  none  of  its  enjoy' 
ments  or  pursuits,  prepared  witliout  repining  to  relinqnish  whatever 
Providence  may  demand,  and  sufTer  whatever  il  may  inflict ;  in  a  word, 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  you  abandon  ail  right  in  yourself, 
viil  you  be  qualified  for  the  work  of  an  evangelist.  Purged  from 
earthly  concretions  and  worldly  passions,  you  will  become  a  vessel  of 
koTWUT  fitted  for  the  Master's  use.  He  who  is  not  possessed  of  a  con- 
aiderable  portion  of  a  self-denying  spirit)  which  was  eminently  the 
spirit  of  Him  who  pleased  nat  himself,  can  engage  in  no  employment 
more  irksome  and  intolerable  ihan  that  of  a  missionary ;  for  what 
pleasure  can  he  expect,  what  advantage  can  he  hope  to  reap,  inde- 
pendent  of  the  consciousness  or  the  hope  of  doing  good  ?  By  the 
nature  of  your  undertaking,  all  the  avenues  to  secular  reputation  and 
emolument  are  shut  against  you ;  on  the  brilliant  illusions  with  which 
the  children  of  this  world  are  enchanted  you  have  closed  your  eyes, 
and  nothing  is  left  but  the  severe  ^nd  sublime  satisfaction  of  following 
in  the  steps  of  those  apostles  and  prophets  who,  in  ihc  midst  of  the 
deiision  of  the  world,  exhausted  themselves  in  a  series  of  efforts  to 
enlighten  and  to  save  it.  You  have  chosen,  it  is  true,  the  better  part ; 
but  it  is  a  part  which  you  must  not  hope  to  sustain  but  by  the  perfect 
Bubjeclion  and  morlificalion  of  every  rival  passion.  You  must  be 
content  to  derive  your  satisfaction  from  yourself,  or  rather  from  your 
consciousness  of  the  Divine  approbation,  sinee  you  will  meet  with  few 
disposed  to  sympathize  in  your  sorrows  or  rejoice  in  youT  success. 

The  nest  qualification  necessary  for  a  teacher  of  driMfairity  among 
heathens  is  the  spirit  of  faith,  by  which  I  intend,  mPmerely  that 
cordial  belief  of  the  truth  which  is  essential  to  a  Christian,  but  that 
unshaken  persuasion  of  the  promises  of  God  respecting  the  triumph 
and  enlargement  of  his  kingdom  which  is  sufficient  lo  denominate  ila 
possessor  strong  in  faith.  It  is  impossible  that  the  mind  of  a  mis- 
sionary should  be  too  much  impressed  with  the  beauty,  glory,  and 
grandeur  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  as  it  is  unfolded  in  the  oracles  of 
3ie  Old  and  New  Testaments  ;  or  with  the  certainty  of  the  final  accom- 
plishment of  those  oracles,  founded  on  the  faithfulness  and  omnipo' 
lence  of  their  Author.  To  those  parts  of  Scripture  his  attention  should 
be  especially  directed  in  which  the  Holy  Ghost  employs  and  exhausla, 
BO  10  speak,  the  whole  force  and  splendour  of  inspiration  in  depicting 
the  future  reign  of  the  Messiah,  together  with  that  astonishing  spec- 
tacle of  dignity,  purity,  and  peace  which  his  church  will  exhibit  when, 
having  the  glory  of  God,  her  bounds  shall  be  commensurate  with  those 
of  the  habitable  globe  ;  when  every  object  on  which  the  eye  shall  rest 
will  remind  the  spectator  of  the  commencement  of  a  new  age,  in  which 
the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men  and  he  dwells  among  them.  His 
spirit  should  be  imbued  witli  that  sweet  and  tender  awe  which  such 
anticipations  will  infallibly  produce,  whence  will  spring  a  generous 
contempt  of  the  worid,  and  an  ardour  bordering  on  impatience  to  be 
employed,  though  in  the  humblest  sphere,  as  the  instrument  of  accele- 
rating such  a  period.     For  compared  to  this  destiny  in  reserve  for  the 
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cbildrKi  of  men,  compared  to  thia  glory,  invisible  U  preaeit,  and  iat 
behind  the  clouds  which  envelop  thii  dark  ajid  troubled  scene,  the 
brightest  day  that  has  hitherto  shone  upon  the  world  is  nidoight,  and 
the  highrst  splendours  that  have  invested  it  tiie  shadow  of  death. 

Indepeodent  of  these  assurances,  the  idea  of  converting  pagaa  uatioBS 
to  the  Christian  faith  must  appear  chimerical.  The  attempt  to  per- 
suade them  to  relinquish  their  ancient  mode  of  thinking,  corroborated 
by  habit,  by  example,  by  interest,  and  to  adopt  a  new  system  of 
opinions  and  feelings,  and  enter  on  a  new  course  of  life,  will  ever  be 
deemed  by  the  worldly-wise  impracticable  and  visionary.  Pass  over 
the  isles  of  CMttim  and  see,  said  the  Lord  by  the  mouth  of  Jeremiah, 
and  send  unto  Kedar,  and  consider  diligently  and  see  if  there  be  such 
a  thing.  Hath  a  nation  changed  their  gods  /  For  a  nation  to  change 
their  gods  is  represented  by  die  highest  authority  as  an  event  almost 
nnpa^Ueled:  and  if  it  be  so  difficult  to  induce  them  to  change  the 
nude  of  their  idolatry,  how  much  more  to  persuade  them  1o  abandon 
it  altogether !  Idolatry  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  mere  speculative  ^i^ 
error  respecting  the  object  of  worship,  of  little  or  no  practical  efficacy,  '■j^f*^ 
Its  hold  upon  the  mind  of  a  fallen  creature  is  moat  tenacious,  its  ope- 
ration most  extensive.  It  is  a  corrupt  practical  institution,  involving 
a  whole  system  of  sentiments  and  manners  which  perfectly  moulds 
and  transforms  its  votaries.  It  modifies  human  nature  in  every  aspect 
under  which  it  can  be  contemplated,  being  intimately  blendeiV  «nd 
incorporated  with  all  its  perceptions  of  good  and  evil,  with  all  its 
infirmities,  passions,  and  fears.  In  a  coimtry  like  India,  where  it  has 
been  establi^d  for  ages,  its  ramifications  are  so  extended  as  to  come 
jnla  contact^nth  every  mode  and  every  incident  of  life.  8carce>|lt, 
day  i»  an  hour  passes  with  a  Hindoo,  in  which,  by  the  abstioencea 
it  enjoins  and  the  ceremonies  it  prescribea,  he  is  not  reminded  of  his 
religion.  It  meets  him  at  every  turn,  presses  like  the  atmosphere  on 
all  sides,  and  holds  him  by  a  thousand  invisible  chains.  By  inces- 
santly admonishing  him  of  something  which  he  must  do,  or  something 
whiui  he  mast  feitear,  it  becomes  ^e  strongest  of  his  active  habits ; 
while  the  multiplicity  of  objects  of  worship,  distinguished  by  an  infinite 
variety  in  their  character  and  exploits,  is  sufficient  to  fill  the  whole 
sphere  of  his  imagination.  In  the  indolent  repose  which  his  constitu- 
tion and  climate  incline  him  to  indulge,  he  sufl'ers  his  fancy  to  wander 
without  limit  amid  scenes  of  voluptuous  enjoyment  or  objects  of  HMMh 
and  dismay ;  while  revolving  the  history  of  his  gods,  he  concAnV 
himself  absorbed  in  holy  contemplations.  There  is  not  a  vicious  pas- 
sion he  can  be  disposed  to  cherish,  not  a  crime  he  can  be  tempted  to 
commit  for  which  he  may  not  lind  a  sanrtion  and  an  example  in  the 
legends  of  his  gods.  'I'liough  the  !>)':^l<^ln  of  polytheism  established 
in  India,  considered  in  an  argumentalivf  light,  is  beneath  contempt, 
being  destitute  of  the  least  shadow  of  prool',  m  well  as  of  all  coherence 
in  its  principles  ;  yet,  viewed  as  an  instniinent  of  establisiiing  a  des- 
potic empire  over  tlie  mind,  nolhuig,  il  nmst  he  acknowledged,  vras 
ever  more  artfully  conttlired ;  not  to  meniiun  ihe  distinction  oF  castes, 
which  is  obviously  adapted  to  fix  and  perpetuate  every  other  iBStitik> 
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tion.  That  the  true  religion  should  degenerate  into  idolatry  is  easily 
to  be  accounted  for  from  the  known  principles  of  human  nature,  be- 
cause such  deterioration  is  aided  by  its  corruption,  flatters  its  strongest 
propensities,  and  artfully  adapts  itself  to  whatever  is  feeble,  sensitiva^ 
and  voluptuous  in  the  character  of  the  species. 

FacUia  dMoeosiUi  ATerni. 

As  it  is  easy  to  descend  from  an  elevation  which  it  is  difficult  to 
climb,  to  fall  from  the  adoration  of  the  Siqvtme  Being  to  the  worship 
of  idols  demands  no  effort.  Idolatry  is  strongly  intrenched  in  the  cor* 
ruptions,  and  fortified  by  the  weakness  of  human  nature.  Hence  we 
find  all  nations  have  sunk  into  it  in  succession,  frequently  in  opposition 
to  the  strongest  remonstrances  of  inspired  prophets,  while  we  have  so 
example  in  the  history  of  the  world  of  a  single  city,  family,  or  indi- 
vidual who  has  renounced  it  through  the  mere  operation  of  unassisted 
reason :  such  is  the  fatal  propensity  of  mankind  to  that  enormity.  It 
is  the  veil  of  the  covering  cast  over  all  flesh,  which  nothing  but  the 
eflulgence  of  revelation  has  pierced.  The  true  religion  satisfies  and 
enlarges  the  reason,  but  militates  against  the  inclinations  of  men* 
Resting  on  a  few  sublime  truths,  addressed  to  the  understanding  and 
conscience,  aflbrding  few  distinct  images  to  the  fancy,  and  no  indul* 
gence  to  the  passions,  it  can  only  be  planted  and  preserved  by  a  coii« 
tinual  efliux  from  its  Divine  Author,  of  whose  spirituality  and  elevatioD 
it  so  largely  partakes. 

But  however  diflicult  it  may  be  to  prevail  upon  men  to  relinquish 
the  practice  of  idolatry,  the  accomplishment  of  this  is  not  the  whole, 
perhaps  not  the  most  arduous  part  of  your  work,  since^  you  are  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  genius  of  Christianity  to  permit  yourself  to 
rest  satisfied  with  any  extrrnal  profession  which  is  destitute  of  the 
fruits  of  the  Spirit.  The  change  you  wish  to  realize,  and  which  yon 
will  alone  contemplate  with  satisfaction,  is  the  effectual  conversion  of 
the  soul  from  sin  to  holiness,  and  from  the  world  to  Grod ;  and  how 
much  the  necessity  of  this  increases  the  difliculty  of  propagating  the 
gospel  among  heathens  with  success  is  so  obvious  that  I  need  not 
insist  upon  it  at  large.  The  valley  of  vision  in  Ezekiel,  filled  with 
bones  which  are  very  dry,  is  no  exaggerated  picture  of  the  state  oi 
tha-heathen  world ;  and  what  less  than  an  Almighty  power  can  clothe 
thiritwith  sinews,  cover  them  with  flesh,  and  breathe  into  them  the 
breath  of  life  ? 

Hence  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  vigorous  faith  in  the  promises  of 
God  respecting  the  future  renovation  of  mankind,  which  will  support 
you  amid  the  greatest  discouragements,  prompt  you  to  hope  against 
hope,  and  inspire  you  with  unshaken  perseverance  and  resolution; 
besides  that  on  account  of  the  glory  it  gives  to  God,  it  imparts  by  divine 
appointment  to  its  possessor  an  interest  in  his  all-sufficiency  and  power. 
It  is  a  mysterious  link  in  the  chain  of  moral  causes  and  effects  which 
connects  the  weakness  of  the  creature  with  the  almightiness  of  God. 
Be  it  unto  thee,  said  our  Lord  on  a  certain  ^q|iB»non,  he  it  unto  the§ 
according  to  thy  faith.    Faith,  considered  as  a  mere  speculative  assent 
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U>  the  truth  of  a  divine  testimony,  may  be  looked  upon  as  untfbrm  €V 
Stationary ;  but  when  we  consider  it  as  a  practical  principle,  as  one 
of  the  graces  of  the  Spirit,  we  perceive  it  to  be,  in  common  with  othera* 
susceptible  of  coutiaual  enlargement  and  increase.  In  the  degree  of 
power  which  future  and  invisible  realities  exert  over  the  mind,  in  the 
practical  energy  of  what  men  profess  to  believe,  in  the  promptitude 
and  certainty  with  which  it  determines  them  to  a  correspondent  con- 
duct, there  is  the  utmost  diversity  even  among  those  who  believe  with 
the  heart.  The  faith  to  which  the  Scriptures  attach  such  momentous 
consequences,  and  ascribe  such  glorious  exploits,  is  a  practical  habit, 
which,  like  every  other,  is  strengthened  and  increased  by  continual 
exercise.  It  is  nourished  by  meditation,  by  prayer,  and  the  devout 
perusal  of  the  Scriptures;  and  the  light  which  it  diffuses  becomes 
stronger  and  clearer  by  an  uninterceipted  converse  with  its  object  aod 
a  fai£ful  compliance  with  its  dictates ;  as  on  the  contrary  it  is  weak* 
esed  and  obscured  by  whatever  wounds  the  conscience  or  impairs  the 
purity  and  spirituality  of  the  mind.  This  is  the  shield  which  will 
Coirer  you  from  every  assault ;  the  chief  part  of  that  defensive  armour 
wbicl^  it  behooves  you  to  put  on.  Reposing  on  the  word  of  Him  with 
whoni  til  things  are  possible,  of  Him  who  cannot  lie ;  in  the  fbrm>- 
dabki  bulwarks  of  idolatry,  in  the  invincible  rampart  of  prejudice  and 
siiperstition  which  the  great  adversary  of  mankind  has  east  up  to 
obstruct  the  progress  of  truth,  you  will  see  nothing  to  appal  you ;  yon 
will  feel  the  battle  not  to  be  yours,  but  the  Lord's,  Who,  determined  to 
anbdiie  his  enemies  under  his  feet,  condescends  to  employ  yon  as  an 
humble  instrument  of  his  victories ;  and  instead  of  sinking  under  the 
QOBSoiousness  of  weakness,  you  will  glory  in  your  infirmities,  that  the 
power  of  Christ  may  rest  upon  you. 

Allow  me  to  remind  you  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  cultivating  a 
mild,  conciliating,  affectionate  temper  in  the  discharge  of  your  office^ 
If  a»  uninterested  spectator,  after  a  careful  perusal  of  the  New  Testa* 
ment,  were  asked  what  he  conceived  to  be  its  distinguishing  ehaiv 
aeteristic,  he  would  reply  without  hesitation,  that  wonderful  spirit  of 
l^anthropy  by  which  it  is  distinguished.  It  is  a  perpetual  com- 
mentary on  that  sublime  aphorism,  God  is  love.  As  the  Christian 
religion  is  an  exhibition  of  the  incomprehensible  mercy  of  God  to  a 
guilty  race,  so  it  is  dispensed  in  a  manner  perfectly  congenial  with  its 
nature ;  and  the  book  which  contains  it  is  replete  with  such  unai^^e^ 
strokes  of  tenderness  and  goodness  as  arfoj  to  be  found  in  no  other 
volume.  The  benign  spirit  of  the  gospel  infused  itself  into  the  breast 
of  its  first  missionaries.  In  Sr.  Paul,  for  example,  we  behold  the  most 
heroic  resolution,  the  most  lofty  superiority  to  all  the  modes  of 
intimidation  and  danger,  a  spirit  which  rose  with  its  difficulties  and 
OBolted  in  the  midst  (^  the  lAt  dismaying  objects ;  yet  when  we  look 
more  narrowly  into  his  chanicteri  and  investigate  his  modves,  we  p«r» 
eeive  it  was  his  attachment  to  mankind  that  inspired  him  with  dlie 
intrepidityy  iod  urged  Um^to  conflicts  more  painful  and  urdnous  than 
tltf)  votaries  of  glory  l4Pi  ^^r  sostained.  Who  would  have  siqpposed 
it  possible  fcr  the  nkme  breast  to  be  the  seat  of  so  much  enSfgy  an* 
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eo  much  softness  ?  that  he  who  changed  the  face  of  the  world  by  his 
preaching,  and  while  a  prisoner  made  his  judge  tremble  on  the  tribunal, 
could  stoop  to  embrace  a  fugitive  slave,  and  to  employ  the  most  exqui^ 
•its  address  to  effect  his  reconciliation  with  his  master  ?  The  con^ 
▼enion  of  Onesimus  afforded  him  a  joy  like  the  joy  ofkofvest,  afid  tH 
men  rejmee  when  thny  divide  the  spoil*  When  the  spiritual  interests 
of  mankind  were  concerned,  no  difficulties  so  formidable  as  to  shake 
his  resolution,  no  details  so  insignificant  as  to  escape  his  notice.  To 
the  utmost  inflexibility  of  principle  he  joined  the  gentlest  condescensioii 
to  human  infirmity,  becoming  all  things  to  all  ffwn,  that  he  might  ttin 
some:  to  the  Jews  he  became  a  Jew,  that  he  might  gain  the  Jews,  to  them 
that  were  without  law,  as  without  law,  adapting  on  all  occasions  his 
modes  of  address  to  the  character  and  disposition  of  thos^  with  whom 
he  conversed.  It  was  the  love  of  Christ  and  of  souls  that  produced 
and  harmonized  those  apparent  discordances. 

Such  is  the  example  you  must  propose  for  your  imitation,  if  you 
would  realize  to  any  considerable  extent  the  object  of  your  mission  to 
the  heathen.  By  a  mild  and  unassuming  deportment,  by  an  attention 
to  their  worldly  as  well  as  to  their  spiritual  interests,  by  adopting,  aS 
far  as  you  have  ability,  whatever  may  contribute  to  their  happmess 
and  improvement,  convince  them  that  you  are  the  friend  of  man. 
When  you  have  established  yourself  in  their  affections,  you  have  gliined 
an  important  point ;  you  have  possessed  yourself  of  a  signal  advantage 
for  the  successful  prosecution  of  your  work. 

Your  business  is  to  persuade  men ;  and  how  can  you  expect  to  sue** 
oeed  unless  you  conciliate  their  regard  ?  which  is  more  necessary  on 
account  of  the  seeming  severity  which  attaches  to  some  part  of  th^ 
doctrine  of  Christ,  Were  you  permitted  to  inculcate  a  self-pleasing 
doctrine,  the  want  of  suavity  and  gentleness  of  manner  might  easily 
be  dispensed  with ;  the  laxity  of  the  precept  would  compensate  for  the 
austerity  of  the  teacher.  But^  when  you  are  called  to  insist  on  the 
state  of  man  as  a  faUen  and  guilty  creature,  to  enforce  the  necessity 
of  self-denial,  to  impose  the  most  powerful  restraints  on  the  indulgence 
of  criminal  passions ;  when  you  must  denounce  the  wrath  ^of  God 
against  all  unrighteousness  and  ungodliness  of  men,  great  mildness 
and  afiection  are  requisite  to  prevent  such  representations  from  exciting 
diigust.  What  is  awful  and  alarming  in  Christianity  should  be  soflenea 
»r  tempered  by  a  persuasive  tenderness  of  address.  Let  x%,  be  yout 
care  to  divest  religion  of  whatever  is  unlovely  and  repulsive,  that  it 
may  appear  not  only  pure,  but  gentle ;  not  only  majestic,  but  amiable ; 
equally  favourable  to  the  enjoyment  and  the  communication  of  happi<* 
ness.  But  I  have  dwelt  longer  on  this  head  than  was  necessary^  wlien 
I  recolle<St  that  the  person  I  am  addressing  is  distinguished  by  a  temper 
which  wiU  render  the  mild  condescensiims  I  am  recommendmg  not 
more  his  duty  than  his  delight 

The  afifectionate  and  conciliatory  disposition  we  have  been  enforcin|| 
must  be  combined  with  prudence  and  the  diligent  study  of  human 
nature^  which  you  will  find  absolutely  neceseaiy  to  oonduet  you  throogll 
istrieflte  tad  unbeitcn  patha    St^PaulfraqotodyriiiiiiidstiMTbieMi^ 
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loaians  «f  the  mataurofhia  entrance  among  them.  In  the  firat  intro- 
duelkm  of  the  gospel  among  a  people,  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
every  at«p  be  well  neighed,  that  nothing  be  done  which  is  rash.offei^ 

sive,  or  indecorous,  but  every  precauiion  employed  consistent  with 
godly  simplicity  to  disarm  prejudice  and  conciliate  raapect ;  nor  is 
then  any  thing  in  the  conduct  of  the  first  ministers  of  the  gospel  more 
Ufhe  admired  than  the  exquisite  propriety  with  which  they  conducted 
themselves  in  the  most  delicate  situations.  Their  zeal  was  exempt 
from  indecorum,  iheir  caution  from  timidity  or  art.  In  the  commence* 
ment  of  every  great  and  hazardous  undertaking  the  first  measures  are 
usually  decisive,  at  least  in  those  inq^nces  in  which  success  is 
dependent,  under  God,  on  ibe  voluntary  co-operation  of  mankind.  A 
single  act  of  imprudence  is  sufficient  to  blast  the  undertaking  of  a 
misuonary,  which,  in  the  siluaity  of  an  ordinary  minister,  would 
scarcely  be  felL  The  best  method  of  securing  yourself  from  errors 
in  this  quarter  is  to  endeavour  to  acquire  as  large  a  measiu-e  aa  possible 
of  the  graces  of  the  spirit,  to  be  deeply  imbued  with  the  wisdom  which 
is  from  above.  Nothing  subtle  or  refined  should  enter  into  the  views 
of  a  Chriatian  missionary.  Let  him  be  continually  elevating  his  priit- 
ciples,  and  purifymg  his  motives ;  lot  him  be  clothed  with  humility, 
and  actuated  on  all  occasions  with  love  to  God  and  the  souls  of  men, 
and  his  character  cannot  fail  of  being  marked  with  a  propriety  and 
beauty  which  will  ultimately  command  universal  esteem.  These 
were  the  only  arts  which  a  Schwartz  in  the  east,  and  a  Brainerd  in  the 
west,  condescended  to  cultivate. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  diat  the  functions  of  a  missionary 
eennect  him  more  with  mankind  than  ordinary  ministers,  and  lesa 
admit  of  an  eotiie  abstraction  from  the  world ;  on  which  account  he  will 
sometimes  be  exposed  to  difficulties  from  which  nothing  can  eitricai« 
him  but  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  mea  and  things.  He  will 
probably  be  called  to  transact  affairs  of  considerable  momeU  with 
persons  in  superior  actions,  with  men  of  dissimiiar  characters  and 
jiabils,  of  different  nations  and  religions,  who  possess  nothing  in 
Gommmi  but  the  epidemic  selfishness  of  human  nature ;  in  an  inter- 
course with  whom  he  will  need  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  combined 
with  the  innocence  of  the  dove.  The  prudence,  however,  which  it 
is  desirable  a  missionary  should  possess  is  not  a  timid,  calculating 
policy;  it  is  manly  and  heroic,  operating  with  promptitude  and  vigour 
on  an  extensive  hind  of  knowledge,  acqidhl  l^  hiiiits  of  acute  and 
vigilant  observation.  Of  many  functions  ^life  it  is  possible  to  fbreseo 
the  duties  they  comprise,  and  to  ascertain  beforehand  the  eitent  of 
their  demand  on  our  linic  a\\<\  lak-iits.  In  the  office  of  a  missionary  it 
ia  impossible.  His  engagements  must  he  in  a  great  degree  fortuitoua, 
arising  out  of  circaniBtancesMich  he  coii  Id  neither  foresee  nor  cootnl  ( 
and  hence,  unless  he  possess  a  prompt  and  enli^itaied  jodgment,  ba 
will  often  feel  himself  embarrassed  and  perplexed. 

There  is  much  in  the  situation  of  a  iiassionary  calcidated  to  keep 
him  awake  and  attentive  to  his  duties.  To  a  stated  pastor,  h  ia  oon- 
fessed,  there  are  not  wanting  powerful  motives  to  diligene*  and  mei* 
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tioii,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  equally  obvious  there  ai'e  considerable 
temptations  to  indolence  and  fonnaliiy.  Since  the  services  he  is 
engaged  to  perform  adinil  of  Utile  variety,  and  are  easily  reducible  to  a 
•yslem,  they  are  in  no  small  danger  of  being  performed  rather  from 
the  mechanism  of  habit  than  the  impulse  of  feeling,  and  much  ardour 
of  mind  is  requisite  to  infuse  freshness  ajid  novelty  into  a  series  of 
operationH  so  imiform.  In  the  performance  of  duties  which  proceed 
in  a  settled  routine,  it  is  equally  difficult  to  feel  and  to  impart  an 
interest.  With  the  missionary  it  is  quite  the  reverse.  Incapable  as 
he  is  of  forming  a  conception  of  the  situation  in  which  he  may  he 
placed,  or  of  the  difficulties  with  which  he  may  be  surrounded,  he 
must  be  conscious  his  undertaking  invoWes  a  character  of  enterprue 
and  hazard.  He  is  required  to  explore  new  paths  ;  and  leaving  the 
footsteps  of  the  dock,  lo  go  in  ijuest  of  the  lost  sheep,  on  whatever  , 
mountain  it  may  have  wandered,  or  in  whatever  valley  it  may  be  hid. 
He  must  be  prepared  to  encounter  prejudice  and  error  in  strange  and 
unwonted  shapes,  lo  trace  the  abertationa  of  reason,  and  the  deviations 
from  rectitude  through  all  the  diversified  mazes  of  superstition  aiid 
idolatry.  He  is  engaged  in  a  series  of  offenaive  operations:  he  is  in  die 
field  of  battle,  wielding  vxapons  which  are  not  carnal,  but  mighty,  tkrovgk 
God,  to  the  pulling  doom  the  strongholds  of  Satan.  When  not  inaction 
he  is  yet  encamped  in  an  enemy's  country,  where  nothing  can  secure 
his  acquisitions  or  preserve  him  from  surprise  but  incessant  vigilance. 
The  voluntary  exile  trom  his  native  country  lo  which  he  submits  is 
sufficient  to  remind  him  continually  of  his  important  embassy,  and  to 
induce  a  solicitude  that  so  many  sacrilices  may  not  be  made,  so  many  - 

privations  undergone  in  vain.     He  holds  the  lamp  of  instruction  lo  ^l, 

those  who  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  daalh ;  and  while 
there  remains  a  particle  of  ignorance  not  expelled,  a  single  prejudice  ^ 

not  vanquished,  a  sinful  or  idolatrous  custom  nut  relinquished,  his  task  «' 

is  left  unfinished.    It  is  not  enough  for  him  on  a  stated  day  to  address  * 

an  audience  on  the  concerns  of  eternity :  he  rousi  teach  from  house  to 
house,  and  be  instant  in  season  and  om  of  season,  embracing  every 
opportunity  which  otfeTa  of  inculcating  the  principles  of  a  new  religion 
as  well  as  of  confirming  the  souls  of  his  dtseiples.  He  must  consider 
himself  as  the  mouth  and  interpreter  of  that  wisdom  which  crieth  with- 
out, which  utiereth  her  voice  in  tlit  streets,  which  crieth  in  the  chief 

Under  these  impressioH  you  will  peruse  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
which  record  the  methods  by  which  the  gospel  was  first  propagated, 
with  deep  attention,  where  you  will  trace  precedents  the  most  instruc- 
tive as  well  as  difficulties  surmounted  and  trials  endured  exactly 
similar  to  your  own;  nor  will  you  fail  to  feel  a  sympathy  of  spirit' 
with  those  holy  men  in  iheir  laboura  and  sufierings,  which  other 
ministers  can  but  very  imperfectly  possess.  Encompassed  with  such  a 
cloud  of  wimessea,  you  will  esteem  it  no  inconsiderable  honour  to  share 
in  the  same  combat,  encounter  the  same  enemies,  and  accomplish  the 
•hare  allotted  you  of  those  sufferings  which  remain  to  Christ's  mystical 
body.     I  scarcely  need  recommend  to  your  stieniion  the  letters  of  St. 
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Paul  to  Timothy  and  Thus,  where  the  office  of  an  evangeliBt  (for  such 

SU  must  coasiJer  yourself)  is  deUneut«d  with  such  premion  and 
e&Iy.  While  you  peruse  his  inspired  direciions  you  are  entitled  to 
consider  yourself  as  addressed,  inasmuch  as  the  spirit  under  whose 
direution  they  were  writtsn  unquestji)na.bly  intended  them  for  the 
insLoictiun  of  all  who  arein  simUax  circuniHtances. 

li^Sirecting  your  view  to  aposloHeal  precedenis,  attend  not  so  mueh 
to  ifieir  letter  aa  to  their  spirit:  investigate  carelidly  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  were  ptaceil  i  compare  them  with  your  own  with  respect 
lo  the  parti(!ulani  in  which  they  coincide,  and  in  which  they  differ,  that 
you  may  follow  them,  not  as  a  servile  eopyisi,  but  as  a  judicious  and 
enlightened  imitator. 

BeAfrdn^in  iho  grace  thn  is  in  the  Lord  Jesua.  Amon^dicnationa 
which  will  be  (he  scene  of  your  future  liibours,  you  will  witness  a 
stale  of  things  essentially  different  Irom  that  which  prevails  here, 
where  the  name  of  Christ  is  held  in  reverence,  the  principal  ductrines 
of  his  religion  speculatively  acknowledged,  and  the  institutes  of  wor- 
ship widely  extended  and  diffused.  The  leaven  of  Christian  piety  has 
spread  itself  ui  innumerable  directions,  nioditied  public  opinion,  im- 
proved the  Slate  of  society,  and  given  birth  lo  many  admirable  institutions 
unknown  to  pagan  countries.  The  auihortiy  of  the  Saviour  is  recog- 
nised, liis  iiijunctiohs  in  some  instances  obeyed,  and  the  outrages  of 
impiety  restrained  by  law,  by  cuslora,  and,  above  all,  by  the  silent 
counteraction  of  piety  in  its  sincere  professors.  Hence,  in  combating 
ihe  vices  and  irrciigion  of  the  age,  so  many  principles  are  conceded, 
and  BO  much  ground  already  won  frocn  the  adversary,  that  lillle  remains 
but  to  mrgc  him  with  the  legitimate  consequences  of  his.  own  opinions, 
and  to  rouse  ihtt  dormant  energies  of  conscience  by  the  exhibition  of 
acknowledged  uuth.  Ministers  of  the  gospel  in  this  quarter  of  the 
globe  resemble  the  commanders  of  an  array  stationed  in  a  conqu«red 
couulry,  whose  inhabitants,  overawed  and  subdued,  yield  a  partial  obe- 
dience; they  have  suJBcient  employmem  in  attempting  to  conciliate 
the  aflectious  of  the  natives,  and  iii  carrying  into  esecuiion  the  orders 
ii&d  regulations  of  their  Prince  ;  sioce  there  is  much  latent  dtaafTection, 
though  no  open  rebellion,  a  strong  partiality  to  iheir  former  rulers, 
with  (ew  attempts  to  erect  the  standard  of  revolt. 

In  India,  Satan  maintains  an  almost  undisputed  empire,  and  the 
powers  of  darkness,  secure  of  their  dominion,  riot  and  revel  at  their 
pleasure,  sporting  themselves  wiUi  the  mise^  of  their  vassals,  whom 
they  incessandy  agitate  with  delusive  hopes  and  fantastic  (errors,  lead- 
ing (hem  captive  at  (heir  will,  while  lew  efforts  have  been  made  to 
despoil  them  of  their  usurped  authority.  Partial  invasions  have  been 
attempted  and'B  few  caplives  disenthralled;  but  the  strength  and 
sinews  of  empire  remain  entirs,  and  that  dense  and  palpable  darkness 
which  invests  it  has  scarcely  felt  the  impression  of  a  few  feeble  and 
scattered  rays.  In  India  you  will  witness  the  predominance  of  a  sys- 
tem which  provides  for  the  worship  of  gods  many  and  of  lords  many, 
while  it  CTclades  the  adoration  of  ihe  Supreme  Being,  legitimates  cru* 
ej^,  polygamy,  and  lust,  debases  the  standard  of  morais,  oppresses 
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whh  ceremtmies  those  whom  it  deprives  of  insiniction,  and  suggests 
DO  solid  hope  of  happiness  beyond  the  grave. 

You  will  witness  with  indignation  that  monstrous  alliance  belw«a) 
impurity  and  devotion,  obscenity  and  religion,  which  chBraeterizes  ihe 
popular  idolatry  of  all  nations,  and  which,  in  opposition  lo  the  pnllia- 
iing  sophistry  orinfidels,suntciently  evinces  it  lo  be,  what  the  Scriptures 
assert — the  worship  of  devils,  not  of  C!od. 

When  we  consider  that  moral  causes  openite  on  free  agents,  we 
shall  not  be  surprised  to  tind  their  effects  are  less  uniform  than  those 
which  result  from  the  action  of  material  and  physical  powers,  and  that 
liuman  nunds  are  susceptible  of  Opposite  impressions  from  the  same 

On  such  as  have  neither  been  esiablisbed  in  the  evidences  nor  fell 
the  efficacy  of  revealed  religion,  %  residence  in  a  pagan  country  has 
usually  a,  most  pernicioUB  eAecl,  and  matures  latent  irreligion  into  open 
impiety.  The  absence  of  Christian  institutions  and  Christian  exam- 
ples leaves  them  at  libeiiy  to  gratify  their  sensual  inclinations  without 
control,  and  tlie  familiar  contemplation  of  pagan  manners  and  customa 
gradually  wearf  out  every  trace  and  vestige  of  the  religion  in  which 
they  were  educated,  and  imboldeas  ihem  to  consider  it  in  the  light  of 
a  local  superstition.  They  are  no  further  converts  to  the  Brahminical 
faith  than  to  prefer  it  to  their  own ;  that  is,  tliey  prefer  the  religion 
they  can  despise  with  impunity  lo  one  that  afflicts  their  consciences, — 
that  which  leaves  them  free  to  that  which  restrains  them.  As  the 
secret  language  of  their  heart  had  always  been,  cause  the  Halt/  One  of 
Isrant  to  cease  from  among  us,  in  the  absence  of  God,  of  his  inslilutes, 
and  his  worship,  they  find  a  congenial  element,  nor  are  they  at  all  dis' 
pleased  at  perceiving  the  void  tilled  with  innumerable  fantastic  shapes 
and  chimeras;  for  they  contemplate  religion  with  great  composure, 
providing  it  be  sufficiently  ridiculous. 

Ynu,  1  am  persuaded,  will  view  the  condition  of  millions  who  are 
involved  in  the  shades  of  idolatry,  originally  formed  in  the  image  of 
God,  BOW  totally  estranged  from  their  great  Parent,  and  reposing  theii 
trust  on  things  which  cannot  profit,  with  diflerent  emotions,  and  will 
be  anxious  to  recall  them  to  the  Bishop  amft'  Shepherd  of  their  souls. 
Instead  of  considering  the  most  detestable  species  of  idolatry  as  so 
many  diflerent  modes  of  worshipping  the  One  Supreme,  agreeable  to 
the  jargon  of  infidels,  you  will  not  hesitate  lo  regard  them  as  an  im- 
pious attempt  to  share  his  incommunicable  honours :  as  composing  that 
image  of  Jealousy  which  he  is  engiiged  to  smite,  confound,  and  destroy. 
When  you  compare  the  incoherence,  extravagance,  and  absurdity  which 
pervade  the  systems  of  polytheism  with  tlie  simple  and  wiblime  truths 
of  the  gospel,  the  result  will  be  an  increased  attachment  io  that  mys- 
tery of  godliness.  When  you  observo  the  anxiety  of  the  Hindoo 
devotee  to  obtaiit  the  pardon  of  sin,  and  the  incredible  labours  and  suf- 
ferings which  lie  cheerfully  undergoes  to  quiet  the  perturbauons  of 
conscience,  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  will  rise,  if  possible,  siill  higher 
it)  your  esteem,  and  you  will  long  for  an  opportunity  of  Crying  in  his 
cars.  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  tuketh  au:ay  Ihe  sins  of  the  world. 
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Whea  yon  witness  the  immolation  of  females  on  the  fimeral  pile  of 
thrfr  Kusbanda,  arid  ihe  barbarous  treatmeut  of  aged  parenia  left  by 
biev  chiidren  to  pariah  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  you  will  recognise 
the  f»oUteps  of  him  who  was  a  murderer  from  the  begimiing,  and  will 
be  impatient  to  communicate  the  mild  and  benevolent  quxima  of  the 
gospel.  When  you  behfild  an  immense  population  held  in  chains  by 
diM'detestable  institution  the  catte,  as  well  as  bowed  down  under  an 
intolerable  weight  of  Bruhminicat  superstitions,  you  will  long  to  impart 
llie  liberty  which  Christ  confers,  where  there  is  neither  Jein  nor  Greek, 
Barbarian,  Scythian,  boTid  nor  free,  but  Christ  is  aii  arid  in  aU. 

The  cultivation  of  a  wilderness,  however,  requires  a  more  robust 
and  vigorous  industry  thanuf  necessary  to  preserve  in  a  good  condition 
the  ground  which  is  alrea^  reclaimed.  The  noxious  produce  of  a 
long  tract  of  time  most  be  extirpated  the  stul(bom  and  intractable  soil 
broken  up,  marshes  draing^  trregulSities  levelled,  and  much  persever- 
ing lalfcur  employed,  ere  the  ordinary  operations  of  agriculture  cut 
commence,  or  the  seed  be  cast  into  the  earth.  In  attempting  to  evan- 
gelize the  inhabitants  of  pagan  countrieH,  you  must  expect  to  encoimter 
pecuhar  difficulties:  you  will  meet  in  the  natives  with,  the  ignorance 
and  mental  imbecSiif  of  children,  with6ut  the  candour,  simplicity,  and 
freedom  from  prejudice  which  are  among  the  charms  of  that  tender  age. 
To  efface  erroneous  impressions,  to  eradicate  false  principles,  and 
reduce  them  even  to  a  natural  slate,  defective  and  corrupt  as  that  state 
is,  will  be  no  inconsiderable  task,  since  there  is  not  only  an  immense 
void  to  be  filled  and  great  deficiencies  to  be  supplied,  but  princifdet 
and  prejudices  to  contend  with,  capable  of  the  most  active  resistance. 

In  recommending  tft^principEes  of  Christianity  to  a  pagan  nation,  I 
would  by  no  dyans  advise  the  sdoptioa  of  a  refined  and  circuitous 
course  of  instruction,  commencing  with  an  argumentative  eiposttionof 
the  principles  of  natural  religion,  and  from  thence  advancing  ta  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  revelation ;  nor  would  I  advise  you  to  d^ble 
much  time  to  an  elaborate  confutation  of  the  Hindoo  or  MahoBetas 

g 'Stems.  The  fonner'of  these  methods  would  be  far  too  subtle  and 
tricate  for  popular  use ;  the  latter  calculated  to  irritate.  Great  prac- 
tical effects  on  the  populadfrtre  never  produced  by  profound  arguments- 
tion ;  and  every  thing  which  tends  lo  irritaiion  and  disgust  should  be 
carefully  avoided.  Let  your  instruction  be  in  the  form  of  a  testimony  ; 
let  it,  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  exhibiting  it,  though  not  to  the  spirit 
of  the  teacher,  be  dogmatie.  Testify  repiptance  towards  God  $mt 
faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  ChrisL  It  might  become  a  Soarstes,  who  was 
left  to  the  light  of  nature,  to  express  himself  with  tfiffidence,  and  to 
allirin  tliai  he  b;iii  spared  no  p;iiiis  in  lu'iing  Up  10  the  character  of  a 
■  philosopher, — in  other  words,  a  diligent  inquirer  afler  truth ;  but  whether 
he  had  philosophized  aright,  «r  attained  the  object  of  his  inqmriea,  fat 
knew  not,  but  led  it  to  he  ascertained  in  that  world  oslrhidi  he  WM 
entering.  In  him  such  indications  of  modest  dislniat  were  graeaM 
and  affecting,  but  would  litde  become  ihe  disciple  of  reveUtion  or  tbe 
Christian  mmisler,  who  is  entitled  to  say  with  Su  John,  «m  know  tim 
the  whole  awld  lieth  in  wiekvdncss,  and' that  the  Son  ef  6oi  if  CMM, 
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and  halh  given  us  an  understanding  to  know  him  that  it  trw,  and  we 
are  in  Aim  that  is  true,  even  tn  Aw  iSon  Jesus  Christ. 

After  reminding  ihem  of  their  slate  as  guilty  and  polluted  creahiras, 
which  the  cereDiunies  of  their  religion  teac;h  them  to  coufess,  exhibit 
10  the  inhabitaiita  of  Hindostan  the  cross  of  Christ  as  their  only  refuge- 
Acquaint  them  with  his  incarnation,  his  cliuacter  as  the  Son  of  God 
and  ihe  Son  of  roan,  his  offices,  an^l  the  design  of  his  appearance  [  not 
with  the  air  of  a.  diaputer  of  this  world,  but  of  hint  who  is  conscious  to 
himself  of  his  possessing  the  mediciac  of  life,  the  treasure  of  immor- 
laiily,  which  he  is  anxious  to  impart  to  guilty  men.  Insist  fearlessly 
on  the  futility  and  vanity  of  all  human  methods  of  expiation,  on  the 
impotence  of  idols,  and  the  command  of  God  to  all  men  every  where  to 
repent,  inasmuch  as  he  has  appointed  a  day  in  w/uch  he  will  judge  the 
tDorld  in  righteousness.  Display  ihe  sufferings  of  Christ  like  one  who 
was  an  eyewitness  of  tho^e  sufferings,  .and  hold  up  the  blood,  the 
precious  blood  of  aionemeul,  as  issuing  warm  from  ihe  cross.  ■  It  is  a 
peculiar  excellence  of  the  gospel,  that  in  its  wonderful  adaptation  to 
tbe  state  and  condition  of  mankind  asfullen  creatures,  il  bears  intrinsic 
marks  of  its  divinity,  and  is  supported  not  less  by  internal  than  by 
externa]  evidence.  By  a  powerfiU  appeal  to  the  conscience,  by  a  faith- 
M  delineation  of  man  in  his  grandeur  and  in  his  weakness,  in  his 
original  capacity  for  happiness,  and  his  present  misery  and  gudt,  pre- 
sent this  branch  of  its  evidence  in  all  its  force.  Seize  on  every 
occasion  those  features  of  Christianity  which  render  it  interesting ;  and 
by  awakening  the  fears  and  exciting  the  hopes  of  your  hearers,  endea- 
vour to  annihilate  everj'  other  object,  and  make  it  appear  what  it  really 
is,  the  pearl  of  great  price,  the  sovereign  balin,  the  cure  of  every  ill, 
tlie  antidote  of  death,  the  precursor  of  immortality.  In  such  a  ministry, 
fear  not  lo  give  loose  to  alt  the  ardour  of  your  soul,  to  call  uiio  action 
every  emotion  and  every  facidiy  which  can  exalt  or  adorn  it.  You 
wiH  6nd  ample  scope  for  all  its  force  and  tenderness ;  and  should  you 
be  called  to  pour  your  life  as  a  libation  on  the  offering  of  the  Geniiles, 
you  will  only  have  the  more  occasion  lo  exult  and  rejoice. 

in  order  to  qualify  yourself  for  the  performance  of  these  duties,  it  is 
above  all  things  necessary  for  you  to  acquaint  yourself  with  the 
genuine  doctrines  of  Christianity  in  their  full  extent ;  but  it  will  be 
neither  necessary  nor  expedient  to  initiate  your  converts  into  those 
controversies  which,  through  a  long  course  of  time,  have  grown  up 
among  Christians.  Endeavour  to  acquire  as  extensive  and  perfect  a 
knowledge  as  possible  of  the  dictates  of  inspiration,  and  by  establishing 
your  hearers  in  these,  preclude  ihe  entrance  of  error  rather  than  con- 
fute it.  Be  always  prepared  to  answer  every  modest  inquiry  into  the 
grounds  of  your  faith  and  practice ;  and  that  you  may  be  more  capable 
of  entering  inlo  iheir  difficulties  and  anticipating  their  objections,  place 
yourself  as  much  as  possible  In  the  situation  of  those  whom  you  are 
called  to  instruct.  When  we  consider  the  permanent  consequences 
Likely  to  result  from  first  impressions  on  the  minds  of  pagans,  the  few 
advantages  they  possess  for  religious  discussion,  and  the  e 
gdence  they  are  likely  to  repose  in  their  spiritual  guides 
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oonackiiu  bow  imponant  it  u  to  plmUwMiif  a  right  setd.  Toordefee- 
tive  lepreaentationa  of  truth  will  not  soon  be  supplied,  nor  tlw  errors  yon 
plant  extirpated,  since  we  find  societies  of  Christiaiu  in  these  ptiKs  of 
the  world,  where  discuaaion  and  controversy  abound,  retain  from  gene- 
rMion  to  generation  the  distinguishing  tenets  of  their  leaders.  In 
forming  the  plan  and  laying  the  foundiition  of  an  edifice  which  it  is 
proposed  shall  last  for  ever,  it  is  desirable  that  no  materials  should  be 
admitted  but  such  as  are  solid  and  durable,  and  no  omamenis  introduced 
but  such  as  are  chaste  and  noble.  As  it  would  be  loo  modi  lo  expect 
you  should  perfectly  succeed  in  imparting  the  mind  of  Christ,  might  I 
be  permitted  to  advise,  you  will  lean  rather  lo  the  side  of  defiet  than 
nttta,  and  is  points  of  inferior  magnitude  omit  what  is  inie  rather 
than. inculcate  what  is  doubtful;  since  the  influence  of  religion  on  the 
heart  depends  not  on  the  multiplicity,  but  on  the  quality  of  its  objects. 

Tfw  Mnecessary  multipflBuon  of  aiticteB  of  faith  gi*ea  a  character 
of  litlUMB  to  Chris tianity,'%d  tends  in  no  small  degree  to  imprew 
■  similar  character  on  its  profeasors.  The  grandeur  and  efficacy  of 
the  gospel  results,  not  from  an  immense  accumulation  of  little  things, 
bot  from  its  powerful  exhibilion  of  a  few  great  ones.  If  you  are 
determined  lo  iaitiaw  your  hearers  into  the  subtleties  and  disputes 
which  have  prevuled  in  the  Western  world,  I  would  recommend  you, 
in  imitation  of  the  church  of  Rome,  lo  dispense  with  the  New  Te«ia> 
ment  as  the  basis  of  instruction,  and  to  betake  yourself  to  the  writings 
of  the  schoolmen  ;  for  that  divine  volume,  rightly  interpreted,  supfdies 
no  aliment  to  a  disputatious  humour,  which  has  never  ceased,  since  it 
was  first  introduced!  'o  be  the  scoff  of  infidels,  and  the  plague  of  the 
ehuTch.  T» 

Among  the  indirect  benefits  which  may  bt  expected  to  arise  from 
miasions,  we  may  be  aUowed  to  anticipate  a  iBore  pnre,  simple,  apos- 
tolical mode  of  presenting  die  gospel,  which  it  may  be  doubted  WJia- 
ther  any  of  the  various  denominaticms  under  which  the  foltoweir  of 
Chriat  hare  been  classed  have  exhibited  precisely  as  he  and  his 
apostles  taught  it.  In  consequence  of  the  collision  of  disputes,  aodi 
the  hostile  aspect  whichjEir^  sects  bear  to  each  other,  they  are 
scarcely  in  a  situation  to  Wvestigate  truth  with  perfect  impartiality. 
Few  or  none  of  them  have  derived  their  sentiments  purely  from  the 
sacred  oracles,  as  the  result  of  independent  inquiry  ;  but  almost  uni- 
versally from  some  distinguished  leader,  who  at  the  commencement 
of  ihe  Reformation  ftntned  his  faith,  and  ptssned  his  discipline,  tt^l^ 
the  heat  and  fury  of  theological  combat.  Terms  hai^  been  invtmnB 
fiir  the  purpose  of  excluding  error,  or  more  accurately  defining  ths 
troth,  lo  whifh  the  New  Tf.>>t iimeni  is  ii  arranger,  and  on  those  terms 
associations  and  impressiouB  ingrafted  which,  in  some  instances  per* 
hsps,  lillle  correspond  with  the  divine  simplicity  of  the  gospel.  It  is 
tm  from  my  intention  lo  insinuate  ihat  serious  and  fimdanieittBl  ettMs 
may  jnstly  be  imputed  to  the  classes  of  Chrisiinns  to  whom  I  refcr;  I 
am  fully  convinced  of  the  contrary: — bvit  ii  may  be  wmtb  whOelW 
inquire  whether  we  have  not  all  in  our  turn  receded  aomewhat  ftwa 
the  standard,  if  not  by  the  adoption  of  positive  error,  yet  by  sdiqao- 
portionaie  attention  to  some  parts  of  revelation,  lo  the  ne^eci  of 
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Others  equally  Lnportant,  in  consequence  of  an  undue  partiality  to  our 
reapective  peeuliarilies. 

The  siluaiion  of  a  missionary  retired  from  the  scene  of  debate  and 
controversy,  who  has  continually  before  his  eyes  the  objects  which 
presented  themselves  to  the  attention  of  the  apostles,  is  favourable 
lo  an  emancipation  from  prejudice  of  every  sort,  and  to  the  acquisition 
of  just  and  enlarged  conceptions  of  Christianity.  It  will  be  your  lot 
lo  walk  ihc  same  wart's  in  this  great  hospital,  and  to  prescribe  lo  the 
same  class  of  patients  that  first  experienced  the  salutary  and  reno- 
vating power  of  the  gospel.  The  gods  which  are  worshipped  ai  this 
time  in  India  are  supposed  by  Sir  William  .lonea  to  be  the  very  same, 
under  different  names,  with  those  who  shared  the  adoration  of  Italy 
and  Greece  when  the  gospel  was  first  published  in  thoaej-egioDS ;  so 
that  you  will  be  an  eyewitness  of  the  very  evils  and  enormities  which 
then  prevailed  in  the  Western  hemisphw,  and  which  the  sword  of 
ibe  Spirit  so  effectually  subdued.  You  will  be  under  great  advan- 
tages for  ascending  to  first  principles — for  tracing  the  stream  lo  its 
head  and  spring,  by  having  incessantly  to  contemplate  that  state  of 
things  in  a  moral  view  of  which  every  page  of  Scripture  assumes  the 
existence,  but  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  have  no  living  ex- 
perience. It  ia  with  great  satisfaction  accordingly  1  have  observed 
the  harmony  of  doctrine,  the  identity  of  instruction  which  has  per- 
vaded the  ministry  of  Protestant  missionaries,  who  have  been  employed 
under  the  auspices  of  dilTereni  denomin aliens  of  Christiana. 

If  to  survey  mankind  in  different  situations,  and  under  the  influence 
of  apposite  institutions,  civil  and  religious,  tends  to  elevate  the  mind 
above  vulgar  prejudice,  by  none  ia  this  advantage  more  eminently  poe- 
aessed  than  by  Christian  missionaries.  In  addition  to  the  advantages 
usually  anticipated  from  foreign  travel,  their  attention  is  directly  turned 
to  man  in  the  most  interesting  light  in  which  he  can  be  viewed.  An 
inietligent  missionary,  in  consequence  of  daily  conversing  with  the 
natives  on  the  most  momentous  subjects,  and  at  the  most  affecting 
moments,  has  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted,  not  merely  with 
the  surface  of  manners,  but  with  the  interior  of  the  character,  which 
can  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  other  person ;  besides  that  Chris- 
tianity, it  may  be  justly  affirmed,  is  the  best  decipherer  of  the  human 
heart,  and  is  that  alone  which  can  solve  its  comradictiona  and  explain 
its  anomalies.  Hence  it  may  be  fairly  expected,  nor  will  the  expecta- 
tion disappoint  us,  that  an  espcrienced  missJooary,  possessed  of  the 
talent  m^  habit  of  observation,  will,  in  every  country,  deserve  to  be 
classed  among  the  most  enlightened  of  its  inhabitants. 

Few  things  more  powerfully  tend  to  enlarge  the  mind  than  con- 
versing with  great  objects  and  engaging  in  great  pursuits.  That  the 
object  you  are  pursuing  is  entitled  to  that  appellation  mil  not  be 
questioned  by  hiro  who  reflects  on  the  infinite  advantages  derived  from 
Christianity  to  every  nation  and  clime  where  it  has  prevailed  in  its 
purity,  and  that  the  prodigious  superiority  which  Europe  possesses 
over  Asia  and  Africa  is  chiefly  lo  be  ascribed  lo  this  cause.  It  ia  the 
possession  of  a  religion  which  comprehends  the  seeds  of  endless  im- 
provement, which  raaintaius  an  incessant  struggle  with  whatever  is 
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barbtrons,  ielfish,  or  iohamaii ;  which,  b^  miTeiliiig  fyttaiy,  clotlMi 
monliiy  with  ibe  aancdon  of  a.  divine  law,  and  hannMiixes  ntitity  Mod 
virtue  in  every  combination  of  events,  and  in  every  mage  of  exiatedce; 
a  religion  which,  by  affording  the  most  just  and  sublime  conceptions 
of  the  Deity,  and  of  the  moral  relations  of  man,  has  given  birth  at 
once  to  ^e  loftiest  speculation  and  the  most  chikUike  htimility,  nuidiig 
the  inhabitants  of  the  globe  into  one  family,  and  in  the  bonds  of  a 
common  salvation.  It  is  this  religion  which,  rising  upon  us  like  a. 
finer  sun,  has  quickened  inonil  vegeI;ilion,  and  replenished  Europe 
with  talents,  virtues,  and  eiploitG  which,  in  spite  of  its  physical  du> 
advantages,  have  rendered  it  a  paradise,  the  delight  and  wonder  of  the 
world.  An  attempt  to  propagate  this  reli^n  among  the  natives  of 
HitHlostan  may  perhaps  be  stigmatized  as  visionary  and  romantic^ 
but  to  enter  the  lists  of  controversy  with  those  wbo  would  deny  it  ta 
be  gi'eat  and  noble  would  b^  a  degradation  to  reasoa.* 
.  On  these  principles  the  cause  of  missions  has  recently  been  ati»> 
tained  in  parliament,  and  the  propriety  and  expedience  of  attempting' 
the  propagation  of  Christianity  in  India  demoitstraEt;:!  by  <Lrgumenis 
and  oonsidentions  suited  to  the  meridian  of  such  ^>si-itibljcs.  We 
feel  ourselves  highly  indebted  to  those  distinguished  iien:iiors  who 
exerted  their  eloquence  on  that  occasion,  and  have  no  hesitation  in 
asserting  that  a  more  wise  and  magnanimous  me:i:-iire  was  never 
adopted  by  an  enlightened  legislature  than  that  <.>!'  I.K'ilit.iiLng  the 
communication  of  Christian  knowledge  to  the  subjecis  ol  our  Eiisiem 
empire.  As  a  political  measure,  nothing  more  unexceptiMiable  tx 
beneficial  can  be  conceived.  It  is  not  in  this  light,  however,  we  would 
wish  you  to  regard  yotv  present  undertaking.  What  may  aatiefy  the 
views  of  a  sutesman  ought  not  to  satisfy  a  0hristian  miniater.  It  ia 
the  bnainess  of  the  former  to  project  for  this  world  ;  of  the  latter  for 
eternity.  The  former  proposes  to  improve  the  advantages  and  l9 
mitigate  the  evils  of  life;  the  latter,  the  conquest  of  death  aiid'Ae 
achievement  of  immortaliiy.  They  proceed  in  the  same  direction, 
it  is  trae,  as  for  as  they  go ; .  hut  the  one  proceeds  infinitely  &ithar 
than  the  other.  , 

In  the  views  of  the  mo«t  enlightened  statesmen,  compared  lo  those 
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of  a  Christian  minister,  there  is  a  littleness  and  limitation  which  is 
not  to  be  imputed  in  one  case  as  a  moral  imperfection,  nor  in  the  other 
as  a  personal  merit ;  the  difference  arising  purely  from  the  disparity 
in  the  subjects  tipon  which  tkey  respectively  speculate.  Should  you 
be  asked,  on  your  arrival  in  India,  as  it  is  very  probable  you  will, 
what  there  ia  in  Christianity  which  renders  it  so  inestimable  in  your 
eyes,  that  you  judged  it  fit  to  undertake  so  long,  dangerous,  and  expen- 
sive a  voyage  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  it, — you  will  answer,  without 
hesitation,  it  is  the  power  of  God  to  salvation ;  nor  will  any  view 
of  it  short  of  this,  or  the  inculcation  of  it  for  any  inferior  purpose, 
enable  it  to  produce  even  those  moralizing  and  civilizing  effects  it  is 
so  powerfully  adapted  to  accomplish.  Christianity  will  civilize,  it  is 
true,  but  it  is  oiily  when  it  is  allowed  to  develop  the  energies  by  whicif 
it  sanctifies.  Christianity  will  inconceivably  ameliorate  the  present 
condition  of  being, — who  doubts  it  ?  Its  universal  prevalence,  not  in 
the  name,  but  in  reality,  will  convert  this  worid  into  a  semi-paradi- 
siacal state ;  but  it  is  only  while  it  is  permitted  to  prepare  its  inhabit- 
ants for  a  better.  Let  her  be  urged  to  forget  her  celestial  origin  and 
destiny,  to  forget  that  she  came  jrotn  God^  and  returns  to  God  ;  and 
whether  she  is  employed  by  the  artful  and  enterprising,  as  ^e  instru- 
ment of  establishing  a  spiritual  empire  and  dominion  over  mankind, 
or  by  the  philanthropist  as  the  means  of  promoting  their  civilization 
and  imprbvement,  she  resents  the  foul  indignity,  claps  her  wings  and 
takes  her  flight,  leaving  nothing  but  a  base  and  sanctimonious  hypoc- 
risy in  her  room. 

Preach  it  then,  my  dear  brother,  with  a  constant  recollection  that 
such  is  its  character  and  aim.  Preach  it  with  a  perpetual  view  to  eter- 
nity, and  with  the  simpKcity  and  affection  with  which  you  would 
address  your  dearest  friends,  were  they  assembled  round  your  dying 
bed.  While  others  are  ambitious  to  form  the  citizen  of  earth,  be  it 
yours  to  train  him  for  heaven ;  to  raise  up  the  temple  of  Grod  from 
among  the  ancient  desolations ;  to  contribute  your  part  towards  the 
formation  and  perfection  of  that  eternal  society  which  will  flourish  in 
inviolable  purity  and  order,  when  all  human  associations  shall  be  dis- 
solved, and  the  princes  of  this  world  shall  come  to  naught.  In  the 
pursuit  of  these  objects,  let  it  be  your  ambition  to  tread  in  the  foot- 
steps of  a  Brainerd  and  a  Schwartz ;  I  may  add,  of  your  excellent 
relative,  with  whom  we  are  happy  in  perceiving  you  to  possess  a  con- 
geniality of  character,  not  less  than  an  affinity  of  %lood. 

But  should  f0a  succeed  beyond  your  utmost  hope,  expect  not  to 
escape  the  ridicule  of  the  ungodly  or  the^  censure  of  the  world ;  but 
be  content  to  sustain  that  sort  of  reputation,  and  run  that  sort  of 
career  invariably  allotted  to  the  Christian  missionary ;  where,  agreeable 
to  the  experience  of  St.  Paul,  obscurity  and  notoriety,  admiration  and 
scorn,  sorrows  and  consolations,  attachments  the  most  tender^and  oppo- 
sition the  most  violent,  are  interchangeably  mingled. 

But  whatever  be  the  sentiments  of  the  world,  respecting  which  you 
will  indulge  no  excessive  solicitude,  yoiur  name  will  be  precious  in 
India,  your  memory  dear  to  multitudes,  who  will  reverence  in  you  the 
instrument  of  theur  eternal  salvation ;  and  how  much  more  satisiactioa 
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'  ^'  wQl  accrue  IVom  tlie  consciousness  of  thia,  tlian  from  the  loudest 
human  appli(uBc,  your  own  reflections  will  deierniine.  Ai  that  awAil 
moment  when  you  are  called  to  bid  a  final  adieu  to  the  world,  aod  to 
look  into  eteriiiiy, — when  the  hopes,  fenra,  and  agllaiiolis  which  sub- 
iunaiy  objects  shall  have  ocuuaioned  wilt  subside  like  a  feverish 
dreamt  or  a  vision  of  the  night,  tlie  certainty  of  belonging  to  the  nuin* 
bet  of  the  eaved  will  be  the  only  consi^atjon ;  and  wlien  to  tliis  is 
joined  the  conviction  of  having  comributwi  to  enliirgc  ihut  number, 
your  joy  will  be  full.  You  will  be  conscious  of  having  conferred  a 
benefit  on  vom  fellow-creatures,  you  know  not  precisely  what,  but  of>' 
such  a  nftbre  that  it  wiH  require  all  the  illuminaiion  of  eternity  UJ 
measure  its  dimensions  and  ascertain  its  value.  Having  followed 
Christ  in  the  regeiuralii/n,  in  the  preparatory  labours  accompanying 
the  renovation  of  mankind,  you  will  rise  to  an  elevated  station  in  a 
,world  where  the  ecsntieaV  portion  is  a  far  more  txceedijig  and  eternal 
Wight  of  glory,  and  a  conspicuous  place  will  be  assigned  you  in  that 
unchanging  linnaraent  where  those  who  have  turned  many  to  right- 
eousness shall  shine  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever. 

But  it  is  time  I  should  close  this  address,  which  has  already  been 
extended  much  further  than  was  at  first  designed.  On  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  an  exemplary  purity  of  conduct  little  or  Jiothiog  has 
been  said,  because  such  is  our  confidence  in  yotlr  character  that  wo 
deemed  admonition  of  this  kind  superfluous.  As  you  are,  however, 
still  in  die  body,  and  will  be  exposed  to  numerous  temptations,  yoa 
will  feel  the  propriety  of  being  jealous  over  yourself  with  a  godly 
jealousy,  and  exerting  a  continual  care  and  vigilance,  lest,  in  the  awful 
language  of  the  apostle,  after  preaeking  to  ethers,  you  yourself  should 
he  a  easlaway.  1  need  not  remind  you,  that  a^  the  socie^  under  whose 
auspices  you  are  proceeding  lo  India  have  on  no  occasion  employed 
a  missionary  in  whom  they  reposed  more  confidence,  or  of  whom  they 
fanned  more  raised  expectations,  if  you  should  become  vain,  worldly, 
sensual,  indolent,  and  consequently  useless,  ours  will  not  be  an  onU- 
nary  disappointment ;  we  shall  have  fallen  from  a  great  hope.  Yon 
will  be  sensible  of  the  indispensable  necessity  of  not  interfering  with 
the  politics  of  India,  nor  of  giving  the  smallest  ground  of  umbrage 
and  distrust  10  the  coiisiiiuted  authorities,  to  ivliora  ii  will  be  your  duty 
not  less  lh;m  your  interest  to  p;iy  on  all  occasions,  in  return  for  llie 
protection  ihey  will  yield,  the  most  rtjspectful  deference. 

Let  me  also  recommend  you  to  listen  to  the  advice,  and  be  guided 
by  ihe  Buggestions,  as  far  as  your  conscience  will/permit,  of  your 
fathers  in  the  mission,  and  of  Dr.  Carey  in  particular,  whose  wisdom 
and  experience,  to  say  nothing  of  his  relationship  to  you,  entitle  him 
lo  reverenti:!il  atiention.  You  are  now  about  to  be  removed  I'rom  us, 
who  it  is  probable  shall  ace  yonr  ftce  no  more ;  but  you  will  not  be 
rennved  from  the  cornmunion  <£  taints,  which  no  teas  can  dinda*  ■• 
distance  impair,  in  which  we  shall  often  meet  at  a  throne  (tf  gnet, 
whence  ferrent  pnyert  wiU  aaeend  to  the  Father  of  mercies  that  he 
may  keap  you  laider  his  holj  pnlAction,  and  cause  the  riehaat  of  hit 
blessings  lo  detcmd  n  tMt  kiad  of  him  who  mat  ttpartO*  from  hit 
brrthren. 
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A  SERMON. 


Jeremiah  X7.  9. 

She  hath  given  up  the  ghost :  her  sun  is  gone  dawn  whUe  it  was  yet  day. 

It  has  been  the  approved  practice  of  the  most  enlightened  teachers 
of  religion  to  watch  for  favourable  occasions  to  impress  the  mind  with 
the  lessons  of  wisdom  and  piety ;  with  a  view  to  which  they  have 
been  wont  to  advert  to  recent  events  of  an  interesting  order,  that,  by 
striking  in  with  a  train  of  reflection  already  commenced,  they  might  the 
more  easily  and  forcibly  insinuate  the  instruction  it  was  their  wish  to 
convey.  A  sound  discretion,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  requisite  to 
make  the  selection.  To  descend  to  the  details  and  occurrences  of 
private  life  would  seldom  consist  with  the  dignified  decorum  suited  to 
religious  assemblies :  the  events  to  which  the  attention  is  directed  on 
such  occasions  should  be  of  a  nature  somewhat  extraordinary,  and 
calculated  to  produce  a  deep  and  permanent  impression.  Admonition, 
imparted  under  such  circumstances,  is  styled  in  Scripture  a  word  in 
season,  or,  as  it  is  emphatically  expressed  in  the  original,  a  ward  on 
the  wheels^  denoting  the  peculiar  facility  with  which  it  makes  its  way 
to  the  heart. 

In  such  a  situation,  the  greatest  difliculty  a  speaker  has  to  surmount 
is  already  obviated ;  attention  is  awake,  an  interest  is  excited,  and  all 
that  remains  is  to  lead  the  mind,  already  sufficiently  susceptible,  to 
objects  of  permanent  utility.  He  originates  nothing ;  it  is  not  so  much 
he  that  speaks  as  the  events  which  speak  for  themselves ;  he  only 
presumes  to  interpret  their  language,  aad  to  guide  the  confused  emo* 
tions  of  a  sorrow^l  and  swollen  heart  into  die  channels  of  piety. 

You  are  aware,  my  brethren,  how  strongly  these  observations  applj 
to  that  most  affecting  occurrence  which  has  recently  spread  such  con- 
sternation through  this  great  empire;  an  event  which  combines  so 
many  circumstances  adapted  to  excite  commiseration  and  concern,  that 
not  to  survey  it  with  attention,  not  to  permit  it  to  settle  on  the  heart, 
would  betray  the  utmost  insensibility. 

Devout  attention  to  the  dealings  of  Providence  is  equally  consonant 
to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  of  Scripture.  He  who  believes  in  the 
superintendence  of  an  eternal  Mind  over  the  affairs  of  the  universe  is 
equally  irrational  and  indevout  in  neglecting  to  make  the  course  of 
events  the  subject  of  frequent  meditation ;  since  the  knowledge  of  GM 
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is  incomparably  more  important  than  the  most  intimate  acquaintance 
with  our  fellow-creatures ;  and  as  the  latter  is  chiefly  acquired  by  an 
attentive  observation  of  their  conduct,  so  must  the  former  be  obtained 
in  the  same  way.  The  operations  of  Providence  are  marked  with  a 
character  as  expressive  of  their  great  Author  as  the  productions  of 
human  agency;  and  the  same  Being  who  speaks  like  himself  in  his 
word,  jets  like  himself  in  the  moral  economy  of  the  universe. 

However  inferior  in  precision  and  extent  the  knowledge  derived 
from  the  Jast  of  these  sources,  compared  to  the  copious  and  satisfactory 
information  afforded  by  the  Scriptures,  it  will  appear  too  important  to 
be  neglected,  when  it  is  considered  th^it  is  antecedent,  and  that  sup- 
posing it  is  not  sufficient  of  itself  to  evince  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  it 
is  impossible  for  revelation  to  supply  that  defect.  The  word  of  God 
assumes  the  certainty  of  his  being  and  attributes  as  a  truth  already 
sufficiently  ascertained  by  the  light  of  nature,  while  it  proceeds  to 
inform  us  on  a  multitude  of  subjects  which  elude  the  researches  of 
finite  reason.  To  us  who  have  access  to  both  these  sources  of  informa- 
tion they  serve  to  illustrate  each  other :  the  obscurities  of  Providence 
are  elucidated  by  Scripture ;  the  declarations  of  Scripture  are  verified 
by  Providence.  One  unfolds,  as  far  as  it  is  suitable  to  our  state,  the 
character  and  designs  of  the  mysterious  agent ;  the  Other  displays  his 
works ;  and  the  admirable  harmony  which  is  found  to  subsist  between 
them  strengthens  and  invigorates  our  confidence  in  both*' 

Hence  a  disregard  to  the  operations  of  the  Deity  in  his  provi- 
dential dispensations  is  frequently  stigmatized  in  Scripture  as  an 
unequivocal  symptom  of  impiety.  Wo  unto  them,  says  Isaiah,  that 
rise  up  early  in  the  morning  that  they  may  follow  strong  drink;  thai 
continue  until  night  till  wine  inflame  them !  and  the  harp  and  the  violf 
the  tabret  and  pipe,  and  wine  are  in  their  feasts:  but  they  regard  not 
the  work  of  the  Lord,  neither  consider  the  operation  of  his  hands. 
Therefore  my  people  are  gone  into  captivity  because  they  have  no  knoW' 
ledge.'''' 

The  striking  analogy  which  the  course  of  nature  and  Providence 
bears  to  the  peculiar  discoveries  of  revelation  has  been  traced  by  an 
eminent  prelate  with  a  depth  and  precision  which  reflect  honour  ib 
human  nature. f  It  is  not  my  intention  to  enier  on  this  topic :  let  me 
only  be  permitted  to  remark  tkat  the  analogy  extends,  not  only  to  the 
discoveries  themsel?esr||||  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  conveyed* 
In  both  a  const-ant  ap^B  is  made  to  facts.  A  large  portion  of  the 
Bible  is  devoted  to  history,  where  the  grand  truths  which  are  taught 
are  intimately  incorporated  with  the  narrative,  and  mingled  with  Uie 
character  and  transactions  of  living  agents;  by  which  they  are  rendered 
far  more  impressive  than  if  they  had  remained  in  an  abstract  and 
didactic  form. 

How  languid  the  impression  produced  by  a  bare  statement  of  the 
doctrine  of  a  particular  Providence,  for  example,  compared  to  that 
which  we  derive  finom  the  history  of  Abraham,  whom  we  tee  eondneted 


*  baUb,  T.  n— 9.  t  Bishop  Bttlor. 
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from  kingdom  to  ktngdoni  by  a  divine  hniid,  and  instructed  where  to 
pitch  his  tent,  and  where  to  erect  his  altars.  The  wonderful  evolu- 
tionH  in  the  Hiory  ol'  Joseph  also  illustrate  the  conduct  o{  him  whose 
roays  are  I'n  Ihe  deep,  and  his  paths  past  finiling  out,  in  a  manner 
far  more  powerful  than  the  eleareat  instruciion  conveyed  in  general 
propositions. 

When  the  AJmighiy  was  pleased  to  introduce,  by  the  advent  of  the 
Messiah,  a  more  perfect  and  permanent  economy  of  religion,  he 
founded  ii  entirely  on  facts,  attested  by  the  most  unexceptionable  evi- 
dence, and  the  most  splendid  miracles.  The  apostles  were  mineises, 
who  by  the  signs  and  wonders  they  wrought  made  that  appeal  lo  the 
senses  of  men  which  had  been  previously  made  to  their  own ;  and  the 
doctrines  which  they  taught  in  their  writings  were  little  more  than 
natural  consequences  resulting  from  the  undoubted  truth  of  their  testi- 
mony. If  they  wish  to  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  and 
future  judgment,  they  deem  it  sufficient  to  appeal  to  the  fact  of  Christ's 
resurrection  and  session  at  the  right  hand  of  God ;  they  present  no 
evidence  of  a  future  state  except  what  uUimately  terminates  in  the 
person  of  the  Saviour  as  the  first-begoiten  from  the  dead  ;  and  most 
anxiously  warn  us  against  resting  our  hope  of  salvation  on  any  other 
basis  than  that  of  a  sensible  sacrifice,  (/u  offering  of  the  body  of  Christ 
oHce  for  alt.  Thus,  whatever  is  sublime  and  consolatory  in  the 
Christian  religion  originates  in  facts  and  events  which  appealed  to  the 
senses,  and  passed  in  this  visible  theatre ;  though  their  ultimate  result 
is  commensunite  with  eternity.  In  order  to  rescue  us  from  the  idolatry 
of  the  creature  and  the  dominion  of  the  senses.  He  who  is  intimately 
acquainted  with  our  frame  makes  use  of  sensible  appearances,  and 
causes  his  Son  to  become  desh  and  to  pitch  his  lent  among  us,  that 
by  faith  in  his  crucified  humanity  we  may  ascend,  as  by  a  mystic 
ladder,  to  the  abode  of  the  Eternal. 

Providence,  it  has  already  been  remarked,  conveys  its  most  impres- 
sive lessons  in  the  same  shape ;  and  by  clothing  the  absirdotions  of 
religion  in  the  realities  of  life,  renders  them  in  a  manner  palpable 
While  they  remain  in  the  form  of  general  truths,  and  are  the  objects 
of  speculation,  ihey  affect  us  but  little ;  they  preserve  us  from  the 
shdlow  sophistry  of  impiety,  and  conduct  us  to  just  conclusions  on 
subjects  of  the  last  moment ;  but  their  cwitrot  over  the  heart  and  con* 
duct  is  scarcely  felL  In  order  to  be  ^eeplr  impressed  we  require 
some  object  to  be  presented  more  in  unison  inih  the  sensitive  part  of 
our  nature — something  more  precise  and  limited — something' which 
the  mmd  may  more  distinctly  realize,  and  the  imagination  more  firmly 
grasp.  I'he  process  of  feelbg  widely  differs  in  this  respect  from  that 
of  reasoning,  and  is  regulated  by  opposite  laws.  In  reasoning  we 
recede  as  far  as  possible  from  sensible  impressions ;  and  the  more 
general  and  comprehensive  our  conclusions  and  the  larger  our  abstrac- 
tions, provided  they  are  sustained  by  sufficient  evidence,  the  more 
knowledge  is  extended  and  the  intellect  improved.  Sensibility  is 
escited,  the  affections  are  awakened,  on  the  contrary,  on  those  occ*- 
cioaa  in  wliich  we  tread  back  our  steps,  and,  descending  lirom  gene- 
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ralities,  direct  the  attention  to  individual  objects  and  particular  events. 
We  all  acknowledge,  for  example,  our  constant  exposure  to  death ; 
but  it  is  seldom  we  experience  the  practical  impression  of  that  weighty 
truth,  except  when  we  witness  the  stroke  of  mortality  actually  inflicted. 
We  universally  acknowledge  the  uncertainty  of  human  prospects,  and 
the  instability  of  earthly  distinctions ;  but  it  is  when  we  behold  them 
signally  destroyed  and  confounded  that  we  feel  our  presumption 
checked,  and  our  hearts  appalled. 

For  this  reason.  He  who  spake  as  never  man  spake  was  wont  to  con- 
vey his  instructions  by  sensible  images  and  in  familiar  apologues,  that,  by 
concentrating  the  attention  within  the  sphere  of  particular  occurrences 
and  individual  objects,  the  impressions  t)f  his  lessons  might  become 
more  vivid  and  more  profound. 

It  is  thus  that  Providence  is  addressing  us  at  the  present  moment : 
and  if  we  are  wise  we  shall  convert  the  melancholy  event  before  us, 
not  to  the  purposes  of  political  speculation,  fruitless  conjecture,  or 
anxious  foreboding,  but  (what  is  infinitely  better)  to  a  profound  con- 
sideration of  the  hand  of  God ;  and  then,  though  we  may  be  at  a  loss 
to  explore  the  reason  of  his  conduct,  we  shall  be  at  none  how  to 
improve  it. 

Criminal  as  it  is  always  not  to  mark  the  footsteps  of  Deity,  the 
guilt  of  such  neglect  is  greatly  aggravated  when  he  comes  forth  from 
his  place  to  execute  his  judgments,  and  display  his  wrath ;  when  he 
is  pleased,  as  at  present,  to  extinguish  in  an  instant  the  hopes  of  a 
nation,  to  clothe  the  throne  in  sackcloth,  and  involve  a  kingdom  in 
mourning.  The  greatness,  the  suddenness  of  this  calamity,  accom- 
panied with  circumstances  of  the  most  tender  and  affecting  interest, 
speaks  to  the  heart  in  accents  which  nothing  but  the  utmost  obdura- 
tion  can  resist ;  so  that  were  it  the  sole  intention  of  Him  who  has 
inflicted  it  to  awaken  the  careless  and  alarm  the  secure,  among  the 
higher  orders  especially,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  perceive  what  could  have 
been  done  more  than  has  been  accomplished.  Whatever  imagination 
can  combine  in  an  example  of  the  uncertainty  of  life,  the  frailty  of 
youth,  the  evanescence  of  beauty,  and  the  nothingness  of  worldly 
greatness,  in  its  highest  state  of  elevation,  is  exhibited  in  this  awful 
event  in  its  full  dimensions. 

The  first  particular  which  strikes  the  attention  in  this  solemn  visita- 
tion is  the  rank  of  the  ijkistrious  personage,  who  appears  to  have  been 
placed  on  the  pinnacle  or  society  for  the  express  purpose  of  rendering 
her  fall  the  more  conspicuous,  and  of  convincing  as  many  as  are  sus- 
ceptible of  conviction  that  man  at  his  best  estate  is  altogether  vanity. 
The  Deity  himself  adorned  the  victim  with  his  own  hands,  ace  umu- 
lating  upon  her  all  the  decorations  and  ornaments  best  adapted  to 
render  her  the  object  of  universal  admiration.  He  permitted  her  to 
touch  whatever  this  sublunary  scene  presents  that  is  roost  attractive 
and  alluring,  but  to  grasp  nothing ;  and  afler  conducting^  her  to  an 
eminence  whence  she  could  survey  all  the  glories  of  empire  as  her 
destined  possession,  closed  her  ,eyes  in  death. 

That  such  an  event  should  affect  im  m  a  manner  very  superior  to 
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nmilar  calamities  which  occur  in  private  life  is  agrRcable  to  the  order 
«f  nRlure  anil  the  <Aill  or  God ;  nor  ie  the  proround  sensaiion  ii  has 
produced  lo  be  considered  as  the  symbol  of  courtly  adulation.  The 
fiatiiatrophe  itself,  it  is  true,  apart  from  its  peculiar  circumsiancps,  is 
Hot  a  rare  occurrence.  Mothers  often  expire  in  the  inefleciual  eflbrt 
to  give  birth  to  iheir  offspring ;  both  are  consigned  to  the  same  tonih, 
and  the  surTivor,  after  witnessing  the  wreck  of  so  many  hope*  and 
joys,  is  led  to  mourn  alone,  refaging  to  be  comforted  beeaiue  they  are 
not.  There  is  no  sorrow  which  itnaginalion  can  picture,  no  sign  of 
anguish  which  nature  agonized  and  oppressed  can  exhibit,  no  accent 
of  wo  but  what  ia  already  familiar  to  the  ear  of  fallen,  aiHicled 
humanity;  and  the  roll  which  Ezekiel  beheld  flying  through  the 
heavens,  inscribed  within  and  without  wilA  sottoib,  lamentation,  and 
too,  enters  sooner  or  later  into  every  house,  and  dischaiges  its  contents 
in  every  bosom.  But  in  the  private  depanmenls  of  life  the  di&treasing 
incidents  which  occur  are  confined  to  a  narrow  circle.  The  hope  of 
an  individual  is  crushed,  ihe  happiness  of  a  family  is  destroyed  ;  but 
(he  social  syslem  is  unimpaired,  and  its  movements  experience  no 
impediment  and  sustain  no  sensible  injury.  The  arrow  passes  through 
the  air.  which  soon  closes  upon  it,  and  all  is  tranquil.  But  when  the 
great  lights  and  ornaments  of  the  world,  plnced  aloft  to  conduct  its 
inrerlar  movements,  are  extinguished,  such  an  event  resemblt'S  the 
-  Apocalyptic  vinl  poured  into  that  element  which  changes  its  whole 
temperaturtt,  and  is  the  presage  of  fearful  commotions,  of  thunders, 
lighlningH,  and  tempests. 

Independently  of  the  polirica!  ronseqnencea  that  may  result  from 
an  event  which,  by  changing  the  order  of  succession,  involves  the 
prospects  of  the  nation  in  obscurity,  we  are  formed  to  be  peculiarly 
■fleeted  by  the  spectacle  of  prostrate  majesty  and  fallen  greatness. 
We  are  naturally  prone  to  associate  with  the  coDteinplation  of  exalted 
nuik  the  idea  of  superior  felieiiy.  We  perceive  in  persons  of  that 
Blatioii  a  command  over  the  sources  of  enjoyment,  a  power  of  gratify- 
ing their  inclinations  in  a  multitude  of  forms  from  which  others  ai« 
precluded :  und  as  they  appear  to  possess  the  means  of  supplying 
e*ery  want,  of  obviating  every  inconvenience,  and  of  oileviiiting  to  a 
(Mnsiderable  extent  every  sorrow  incident  to  humanity,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  we  regard  them  as  the  darlings  of  nature  and  the 
favourites  of  fortune.     The  share  they  possess  of  the  bounties  and  ] 

indulgences  of  Providence  is  so  much  beyond  the  ordinary  measure  J 

of  allotment,  and  so  large  a  portion  of  human  art  and  industry  is  •         ] 

exerted  in  smoothing  their  passage  and  strewing  flowers  in  their  path,  { 

that  we  almost  necessardy  associate  ideas  of  superior  enjoyment 
with  a  description  of  persons  for  whose  gratification  the  inferior  classes 
Kern  born  to  toil. 

We  are  so  constituted  also,  that  the  sight  of  felicity,  when  it  is  not 
mixed  with  envy,  is  always  connected  with  pleasing  emotions,  whether 
h  is  considered  as  possessed  by  ourselves  or  by  others;  not  excepting 
even  the  animal  creation.  For  who  can  behold  their  harmless  plea- 
sures, the  wild  gambols  of  their  young,  rioting  in  the  superabundance 
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of  life  and  excess  of  pleasure,  without  experiencing  a  momentary  ex- 
hilaration ?  As  their  enjoyments  are  considered  too  scanty  and  limited 
to  excite  a  feeling  of  envy,  so,  from  an  opposite  cause,  the  privileges 
attached  to  an  elevated  station  seldom  produce  it.  Happily  for  man- 
kind, the  corrosions  of  that  baleful  passion  are  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  equals,  or  to  those  between  whom  there  exists  some  preten- 
sions to  equality ;  who,  having  started  from  nearly  the  same  level,  have 
recently  distanced  each  other  in  the  chase  of  distinction  or  of  glory. 
But  when  the  superiority  we  contemplate  has  been  long  possessed, 
when  it  is  such  as  renders  competition  hopeless  and  comparison  ab- 
surd, the  feelings  of  rivalry  are  superseded  by  an  emotion  of  respect, 
and  the  spectacle  presented  of  superior  felicity  produces  its  primary 
and  natural  effect.  We  dwell  with  complacency  on  a  system  of  arrange- 
ments so  exquisitely  adapted  apparently  to  tlie  production  of  happiness, 
and  yield  a  sort  of  involuntary  homage  to  the  person  in  whom  it  centres, 
without  appearing  to  disturb  our  pretensions,  or  interfere  with  our  pur- 
suits. Hence,  of  all  factitious  distinctions,  that  of  birth  is  least  ex- 
posed to  envy ;  the  thought  of  aspiring  to  an  equality  in  that  respect 
being  instantly  checked  by  the  idea  of  impossibility.  When  we  turn 
our  eyes  towards  the  possessors  of  distinguished  opulence  and  power, 
so  many  glittering  appendages  crowd  on  the  imagination^  productive 
of  agreeable  emotion,  that  we  lose  sight  of  the  essential  equality  of 
the  species,  and  think  less  of  the  persons  themselves  than  of  the  arti- 
ficial splendour  which  surrounds  them. 

That  there  is  some  illusion  in  these  sentiments,  that  the  balance  in 
respect  of  real  enjoyment  is  far  from  being  so  decidedly  in  favour  of 
the  opulent  and  the  great  as  they  prompt  us  to  imagine,  is  an  indubi- 
table fact.  Nevertheless,  the  disposition  they  create  to  regard  the  ex- 
ternal appearances  of  opulence  and  power  with  respect  unmingled 
with  envy,  and  to  acquiesce  with  pleasure  in  the  visible  superiority 
they  confer,  is  productive  of  incalculable  benefit.  But  for  this,  the 
distinctions  of  rank,  and  the  privileges  and  immunities  attached  to  each, 
on  which  much  of  the  tranquillity  and  all  the  improvements  of  society 
depend,  would  fall  a  prey  to  an  unfeeling  rapacity ;  the  many  would 
hasten  to  seize  on  the  exclusive  advantages  of  the  few;  and  the  selfish 
passions,  uncontrolled  by  a  more  refined  order  of  feeling,  would  break 
forth  with  a  fury  that  would  quickly  overwhelm  the  mounds  and  fences 
of  legal  authority.  By  means  of  the  sentiments  to  which  we  have 
adverted  society  exerts  a  sort  of  plastic  power  over  its  members, 
which  forms  their  habits  and  inclinations  to  a  cheerful  acqiuescence 
in  the  allotments  of  Providence,  and  bestows  on  the  positive  ihstitu- 
tions  of  man  the  stability  of  nature. 

As  the  necessary  consequence  of  these  sentiments,  when  great  re- 
verses befall  the  higher  orders,  the  mind  experiences  a  kind  of  revul- 
sion; the  contrast  of  their  present  with  their  past  situation  produces 
a  deeper  sympathy  than  is  experienced  on  other  oceasioos.  We 
measure  the  height  firom  which  they  fell,  and  calculate  the  extent  of 
their  loss  on  a  scale  proportioned  to  the  value  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  midt  to  the  immimitieB  and  enjoyments  of  which  it  deprives 
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ihem.  The  sight  of  such  elaborate  prepiirations  Tor  happiness  ren- 
dered abortive,  of  a  majeBtic  fabric  so  proudly  seated  aiid  exquisitely 
adorned  suddenly  overturned,  disturbs  ihe  imagination  like  a  convul- 
sion of  nature,  and  dilTuses  a  feeling  of  insecurity  and  terror,  as  though 
nothing  remained  on  which  we  could  repose  with  confidence.  Hence, 
the  misfortunes  of  princes  who  have  survived  their  greatness,  and  ter- 
minated a  brilliant  career  by  captivity  and  death,  have  been  selected 
by  poets  in  every  age  as  the  bases  of  those  fictions  which  are  invented 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  commiseration. 

To  guard  agabst  these  feelings  being  carried  to  excess,  so  as  lo  in- 
duce on  oblivion  of  moral  distinction,  a  sacrifice  of  principle,  a  mean 
and  pusillanimous  prostration  before  the  profligate  and  the  vicious, — to 
urge  the  necessity  of  correcting  their  aberrations  by  the  dictates  of 
reason  and  religion,  is  foreign  to  our  purpose.  The  utility  of  a  class 
of  feelings  is  not  the  less  certain  for  their  being  liable  lo  abuse.  Lei 
me  rather  avail  myself  of  the  awful  dispensation  before  us,  to  suggest 
a  warning  to  the  possessors  of  these  envied  distinctions  not  to  overrate 
their  value,  nor  confide  in  their  continuance,  which  at  most  are  but  the 
fioujer  of  tli£Jield,  as  much  distinguished  by  its  superior  frailty  as  by 
its  beauty.  They  belong  to  the  fashion  of  that  world  which  passelk 
away ;  they  contribute  much  to  embellish  and  beautify  this  transitory 
abode,  to  the  ornament  of  which  the  Supreme  Being  has  shown  him- 
~seir  not  inattentive.  As  ihe  God  of  order,  whatever  tends  to  secure 
and  perpetuate  it  is  the  object  of  his  approbation ;  nor  can  we  doubt 
that  he  regards  with  complacency  that  distribution  of  men  into  distinct 
orders  which  assimilates  the  social  system  to  that  variety  which  per* 
vades  the  economy  of  nature. 

Let  their  possessors  remember,  however,  that  they  must  shortly  be 
divested  of  the  brilliant  appendages  and  splendid  ornaments  of  rank 
and  station,  and  enter  into  a  world  where  they  are  imknown ;  where 
they  will  carry  nothing  but  the  essential  elements  of  their  being,  im- 
pressed with  those  indelible  characters  which  must  sustain  the  scrutiny 
of  Omniscience.  These  anificial  decorations,  be  it  remembered,  are 
not,  properly  speaking,  their  own  ;  the  elevation  to  which  they  belong 
is  momentary ;  and  as  the  merit  of  an  actor  is  not  estimated  by  the 
part  which  he  performs,  but  solely  by  the  truth  and  propriety  of  his 
representation,  and  ilie  peasant  is  oflen  applauded  where  the  monarch 
is  hissed,  so  when  the  great  drama  of  life  is  concluded.  He  who  allots 
its  scenes,  and  determines  its  period,  will  take  an  account  of  his  ser- 
vants, and  assign  to  each  his  punishment  or  reward,  in  his  proper 
character.  The  existence  of  a  perfect  and  eternal  Mind  renders  such 
an  order  of  things  necessary ;  for  with  whatever  skill  society  may  be 
organized,  still  it  will  make  but  a  faint  approximation  to  our  limited 
conceptions  of  justice  ;  and  since  there  is  an  original  mind  in  which 
these  ideas  subsist  in  their  utmost  perfection,  whence  the  finite  con- 
ception of  justice  is  transcribed,  they  must  at  some  period  or  other  be 
realized.  That  they  are  not  so  at  present  is  obvious.  Merit  is  ol^en 
depressed,  vice  exalted ;  and  with  the  best  regulations  of  human  wis- 
dom, executed  with  the  utmost  impartiality,  malevolence  will  ever  be 
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armed  with  the  power  of  inflicting  a  thousand  nameless  indignities 
and  oppressions  with  perfect  impmiity.  Though  the  eflicacy  of  human 
laws  is  far  more  conspicuous  in  restraining  and  punishing  than  in  re- 
warding, in  which  their  resources  are  extremely  limited,  it  is  only  those 
flagrant  offences  that  disturb  the  public  tranquillity  to  which  they  extend ; 
while  the  silent  stream  of  misery  issuing  from  private  vice,  which  is 
incessantly  impairing  the  foundations  of  public  and  indlridual  happi- 
ness by  a  secret  and  invisible  sap,  remains  unchecked.  The  grada- 
tions even  of  rank,  which  are  partly  the  cause  and  partly  the  eflcct 
of  the  highest  social  improvements,  are  accompanied  with  so  many 
incidental  evils,  that  nothing  but  an  enlarged  contemplation  of  their 
ultimate  tendency  and  effect  roiild  reconcile  us  to  the  monstrous  in- 
congruities and  deformities  they  display,  in  wealth  which  ruins  its  pos- 
sessor, titles  which  dignify  the  base,  and  influence  exerted  to  none  but 
the  most  mischievoiis  purposes.  The  enlightened  observer  of  human 
affairs  is  oflen  struck  with  horror  at  the  consequences  incidentally  re- 
sulting from  laws  and  institutions  which,  on  account  of  their  general 
utility,  command  his  unfeigned  veneration.  These  are  the  unequivo- 
cal indications  of  a  fallen  state ;  but  since  it  is  also  a  state  of  proba- 
tion, the  irregularities  by  which  it  is  distinguished,  in  the  frequent  ex- 
altation of  the  wicked  and  the  humiliation  and  depression  of  the  right- 
eous, are  such  as  furnish  the  fittest  materials  for  trial.  Wliat  state,  let 
me  ask,  is  better  calculated  than  the  present  to  put  it  to  the  test 
whether  we  will  suffer  ourselves  to  be  swayed  by  the  dictates  of  reason 
or  the  fascinations  of  pleasure ;  whether  we  will  allow  the  future  to  pre- 
dominate over  the  present,  the  things  that  are  invisible  over  those  that  are 
seen ;  and,  preferring  an  eternal  recompense  with  God  to  the  transitory 
objects  of  concupiscence,  submit  to  be  controlled  by  his  will,  and  led 
by  his  spirit. 

Whatever  reception  these  views  may  meet  with,  one  thing  is  certain, 
that  it  is  invariably  the  most  necessary  they  should  be  inculcated 
where  they  are  the  most  unwelcome ;  and  that  if  there  be  any  one 
description  of  persons  more  in  danger  than  another  of  being  lulled  into 
a  forgetfulness  of  future  prospects,  it  is  to  them  especially  the  warn- 
ing voice  should  be  directed,  the  eternal  world  unveiled.  And  who 
but  will  acknowledge  that  this  danger  is  especially  incident  to  such  as 
bask  in  the  smiles  of  fortune,  and,  possessing  an  unlimited  command 
over  the  sources  of  enjoyment,  are  bound  to  the  world  by  the  most 
vivid  associations  of  pleasure  and  of  hope  ?  Give  me  neither  poverty 
nor  riches,  said  one  of  the  wisest  of  men,  lest  I  befall,  and  deny  thee^ 
and  say.  Who  is  the  Lord  ?  or,  lest  I  he  poor  and  steal,  and  take  the 
name  of  God  in  vain.  While  riches  exempt  their  possessors  from  the 
temptation  of  meaner  vices,  his  observation  taught  him  their  peculiar 
exposure  to  practical  impiety,  and  to  that  forgetfulness  of  God  which 
18  the  root  and  core  of  all  our  disorders. 

Let  them  turn  their  eyea,  then,  for  a  moment,  to  this'  illustrious 
princess;  who,  while  she  lived,  concentred  in  herself  whatever  distin- 
guishes the  higher  orders  of  aocietyf  and  mav  now  be  considered  as 
addressing  them  from  the  tomb* 
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Born  to  inherit  the  most  illustriouB  monarchy  in  the  world,  and 
uniied  at  an  early  period  10  (he  object  of  her  choice,  whoee  virtues 
amply  justified  her  prefcreuce,  ahe  enjoyed  (what  is  not  always  the 
privilege  of  that  rank)  the  highest  connubial  felicity,  and  had  ihe  pros- 
pect of  oombining  ail  the  tranquil  enjoyments  of  private  life  with  the 
splendour  of  a  royal  staiion.  Placed  on  the  aumroit  of  society,  to  her 
every  eye  was  turned,  in  her  every  hope  was  centred,  and  nothing  was 
vanting  to  eOiB^)lete  her  felicity  except  perpetuity.  To  a  grandeur  of 
mind  suited  lo  her  royal  birth  and  lofty  destination,  she  joined  an 
exquisite  taste  for  (he  beauties  of  nature  and  the  charms  of  retirement ; 
where,  far  from  the  gaze  of  the  multitude  and  the  frivolous  agitations 
of  fashionable  life,  she  employed  her  hours  in  visiting,  with  her  distin- 
guished consort,  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  in  improving  her  virtues,  in 
perfecting  her  reason,  and  acquiring  the  knowledge  best  adapted  to 
qualify  her  for  the  possession  of  power  and  the  cares  of  empire.  One 
thing  only  was  wanting  to  render  our  satisfaction  complete  in  the  pros- 
pect of  the  accession  of  such  a  princess ;  it  was,  tltat  she  might 
become  the  Jiving  mother  of  children. 

The  long  wished-for  moment  at  length  arrived  :  but  alas  '.  the  event 
anticipated  with  such  eagerness  will. form  the  most  melancholy  part 
of  our  history. 

It  is  no  reflection  on  this  amiable  princess  to  suppose,  tliat  in  her 
early  dawn,  with  the  dew  of  her  youth  so  fresh  upon  her,  she  anticipated 
a  long  series  of  years,  and  expected  lo  be  led  through  successive 
scenes  of  enchantment,  rising  above  each  other  in  fascination  and 
beauty.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  she  identified  herself  with  this  great 
nation  which  she  was  bom  to  govern  ;  and  that  while  she  contemplated 
Us  pre-eminent  lustre  in  arts  and  in  arms,  its  commerce  encircling  the 
globe,  its  colonies  diiTused  through  both  hemispheres,  and  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  its  instituiious  extending  lo  the  whole  earth,  she 
considered  them  as  so  many  component  parts  of  her  grandeur.  Her 
heart,  we  may  well  conceive,  would  oHen  be  ruffled  with  emotions  of 
trembling  ecstasy  when  she  reflected  that  it  was  her  province  lo  live 
entirely  for  others,  to  compose  the  felicity  of  a  great  people,  to  move 
in  a  sphere  which  would  afford  scope  for  the  exercise  of  philanthropy 
the  most  enlarged,  of  wisdom  the  most  enlightened ;  and  that,  while 
others  are  doomed  to  pass  through  the  world  in  obscurity,  she  was  to 
supply  ihe  materials  of  history,  and  to  impart  that  impulse  to  society 
which  was  lo  decide  the  destiny  of  future  generations.  Fired  with 
the  ambition  of  equalUng  or  surpassing  the  most  distinguished  of  her 
predecessors,  she  probably  did  not  despairof  reviving  the  remembrance 
of  the  brightest  parts  of  their  story,  and  of  once  more  attaching  the 
epoch  of  British  glory  to  the  annals  of  a  female  reign.  It  is  needless 
to  add  that  the  nation  went  with  her,  and  probably  outstripped  her  in 
these  delightful  aniicipations.  We  fondly  hoped  that  a  life  so  inesti- 
mable would  be  pnitracted  10  a  distant  period,  and  that,  afler  diffusing 
ihe  blessings  of  a  just  and  enlightened  administration,  and  beijig  aur- 
(ounded  by  a  numerous  progeny,  she  would  gradually,  in  a  good  old 
age,  sink  under  the  horizon,  amid  the  embraces  of  her  family  and  the 
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benedictions  of  her  country.  But  alas !  these  delightful  visions  are 
fled,  and  what  do  we  behold  in  their  room  but  the  funeral  pall  and 
shroud,  a  palace  in  mourning,  a  nation  in  tears,  and  the  shadow  of 
death  settled  over  both  like  a  cloud !  O  the  unspeakable  vanity  of 
human  hopes  !  the  incurable  blindness  of  man  to  futurity  !  ever  doomed 
to  grasp  at  shadows,  to  seize  with  avidity  what  turns  to  dust  and  ashes 
in  his  hands,  to  sow  the  wind  and  reap  the  whirlwind. 

How  must  the  heart  of  the  royal  parent  be  torn  with  anguish  on  this 
occasion ;  deprived  of  a  daughter  who  combined  every  quality  suited 
to  engage  his  affection  and  elevate  his  hopes ;  an  only  child,  the  heir 
of  his  throne ;  and  doomed,  apparently,  to  behold  the  sceptre  pass  from 
his  posterity  into  other  hands  ;  his  sorrow  must  be  such  as  words  are 
inadequate  to  portray.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  withhold  our  tender  sym- 
pathy from  the  Vflippy  mother,  who,  in  addition  to  the  wounds  she 
nas  received  by  tM^^ss  of  her  nearest  relations,  and  by  still  more 
trying  vicissitudes,  has  witnessed  the  extinction  of  her  last  hope,  in 
the  sudden  removal  of  one  in  whose  bosom  she  might  naturally  hope 
to  repose  her  griefs,  and  find  a  peaceful  haven  from  the  storms  of  life 
and  the  tossings  of  the  ocean.  But  above  all,  the  illustrious  consort 
of  this  lamented  princess  is  entitled  to  the  deepest  commiseration. 
How  mysterious  are  the  ways  of  Providence  in  rendering  the  virtues 
of  this  distinguished  personage  the  source  of  his  greatest  trials !  By 
these  he  merited  the  distinction  to  which  monarchs  aspired  in  vain,  and 
by  these  he  exposed  himself  to  a  reverse  of  fortune,  the  severity  of 
which  can  only  be  adequately  estimated  by  this  illustrious  mourner. 
These  virtues,  however,  wil)  not  be  permitted  to  lose  their  reward* 
They  will  find  it  in  the  grateful  attachment  of  the  British  nation,  in  the 
remembrance  of  his  having  contributed  the  principal  share  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  most  amiable  and  exalted  of  women ;  and,  above  all,  we 
humbly  hope,  when  the  agitations  of  time  shall  cease,  in  a  reunion 
with  the  object  of  his  attachment  before  the  presence  of  Him  who  will 
wipe  every  tear  from  the  eye. 

When  Jehovah  was  pleased  to  command  Isaiah  the  prophet  to  make 
a  public  proclamation  in  the  ears  of  the  people,  what  was  it  think  you 
he  was  ordered  to  announce?  Was  it  some  profound  secret  of  nature 
which  had  baffled  the  inquiries  of  philosophers,  or  some  great  political 
convulsion  which  was  to  change  the  destiny  of  empires  ?  No :  these 
were  not  the  sort  of  communications  most  suited  to  the  grandeur  of  his 
nature  or  the  exigencies  of  ours.  The  voice  said^  Cry,  And  he  saidf 
What  shall  I  cry  ?  All  fiesh  is  grass^  and  all  the  goodliness  thereof 
is  as  the  flower  of  the  field :  The  grass  tvithereth^  the  flower  fadeth: 
because  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  bloweth  upon  it :  surely  the  people  is  grass. 
The  grass  witherethy  the  flower  fadeth  :  hut  the  word  of  our  God  shall 
Stand  for  ever.^  Instead  of  presenting  to  our  eyes  the  mutations  of 
power  and  the  revolikians  of  states  and  kingdoms,  he  exhibits  a  mora 
awfid  and  affecting  spectacle — the  human  race  itself  withering  under 
the  breath  of  bis  mouth,  perishing  under  his  rebuke ;  while  he  plants 
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his  eternal  word,  which  subsists  from  generation  to  generaiion,  in 
tmdecaying  vigour,  lo  console  our  wreicliedneus  and  impregnate  the 
dying  mass  with  the  aeed  of  immortality.  As  the  frailty  of  man  and 
the  perpetuity  of /lis  promises,  are  llie  greatest  conlrnsl  lite  universe 
presents,  so  the  practical  impression  of  tliis  tniili,  however  obvious,  is 
the  beginning  of  wisdom,  nor  is  there  a  degree  of  moral  elevation  to 
which  it  will  not  infallibly  conduct  us. 

The  annunciation  of  life  and  immoTiality  by  the  gospel,  did  it  contain 
no  other  truth,  were  sufficient  to  cast  all  the  discoveries  of  science  into 
shade,  and  to  reduce  the  higliest  improvements  of  reason  to  the  com- 
parative nothingness  which  the  fliglit  of  a  moment  bears  to  eternity. 

By  this  discovery,  the  prospects  of  human  nature  are  infinitely 
widened,  the  cieature  of  yesterday  becomes  the  child  of  eternity ;  and 
IB  felicity  is  not  the  less  valuable  in  the  eye  of  tVkson  because  it  is 
remote,  nor  the  misery  which  is  certain  less  to  be  deprecated  because 
il  is  not  immediately  felt,  the  care  of  our  future  interests  becomes  our 
chief,  and,  properly  speaking,  our  only  concern.  All  besides  will 
shortly  be  nothing ;  and  therefore,  whenever  it  comes  into  competition 
with  these,  it  is  as  the  small  dust  of  the  bulance. 

Is  it  now  any  subject  of  regret,  think  you,  to  this  amiable  princess, 
so  suddenly  removed,  that  kef  jun  went  down  u>kitc  il  was  yet  day  ? — • 
or  that,  prematurely  snatched  from  prospects  the  most  brilliant  and 
enchanting,  she  was  compelled  to  close  her  eyes  so  soon  on  a  world 
of  whose  grandeur  she  formed  so  conspicuous  a  part  ?  No :  other 
objects  occupy  her  mind,  other  thoughts  engage  her  attention,  and  will 
continue  to  engage  it  for  ever.  All  things  with  her  are  changed  ;  and 
yiewed  from  that  pure  and  ineffable  li^t  for  which  we  humbly  hope 
religion  prepared  her,  the  lustre  of  a  diadem  is  scarcely  visible,  ma- 
jesty emits  a  feeble  and  sickly  ray,  and  all  ranks  and  conditions  of 
men  appear  but  ao  many  troops  of  pilgrims,  in  dilTereiU  garbs,  toiling 
through  the  same  vale  of  tears,  distinguished  only  by  different  degrees 
of  wretchedness. 

In  the  full  fruition  of  eternal  joys,  she  is  so  far  from  looking  back 
with  lingering  regret  on  wliat  she  has  quilted,  that  she  is  surprised  it 
had  the  power  of  affecting  her  so  much ;  that  she  took  so  deep  aa 
interest  in  the  scenes  of  this  shadowy  state  of  being,  while  so  near  to 
an  eternal  weight  of  glory ;  and,  as  far  as  memory  may  be  supposed 
to  contribute  to  her  happiness  by  associating  the  present  with  the  past, 
it  is  not  the  recollection  of  her  illustrious  birth  and  elevated  prospects, 
but  that  ehe  visited  the  abodes  of  the  poor,  and  teamed  to  weep  with 
those  that  weep;  that,  surrounded  with  the  fascinations  of  pleasure, 
she  was  not  inebriated  by  its  charms  ;  that  she  resisted  the  strongest 
temptations  lo  pride,  preserved  her  ears  open  to  truth,  was  impatient 
of  the  voice  of  flattery  ;  in  a  word,  that  she  sought  and  cherished  the 
inspirations  of  piety,  and  walked  humbly  with  lier  God.*  This  is  fruit 
which  survives  when  the  flower  withers — the  only  ( 
treasures  we  can  carry  into  eternity. 
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While  we  look  at  this  event  with  the  eyes  of  fiesh,  and  survey  it  in 
the  aspect  it  bears  towards  our  national  prospects,  it  appears  a  most 
singular  and  affecting  catastrophe.  But  considered  in  itself,  or,  more 
properly,  in  its  relation  to  a  certain  though  invisible  futurity,  its  con- 
sequences are  but  commensurate  to  those  which  result  from  the 
removal  of  the  meanest  individual.  He  whose  death  is  as  little 
regarded  as  the  fall  of  a  leaf  in  the  forest,  and  he  whose  departure 
involves  a  nation  in  despair,  are,  in  this  view  of  the  subject  (by  far  the 
most  important  one),  upon  a  level.  Before  the  presence  of  the  great 
I  AM,  into  which  they  both  inunediately  enter,  these  distinctions  vanish, 
and  the  true  statement  of  the  fact,  on  either  supposition,  is,  that  an  iitimcMN 
tal  spirit  has  finished  its  earthly  career, — has  passed  the  barriers  of  the 
invisible  world  to^^pear  before  its  Maker,  in  order  to  receive  that 
sentence  which  ^nlF^x  its  irrevocable  doom  according  to  the  deeds 
done  in  the  body.  On  either  supposition,  an  event  has  taken  place 
which  has  no  parallel  in  the  revolutions  of  time,  the  consequences  of 
which  have  not  room  to  expand  themselves  within  a  narrower  sphere 
than  an  endless  duration.  An  event  has  occurred,  the  issues  of  which 
must  ever  baffle  and  elude  all  finite  comprehensions,  by  concealing 
themselves  in  the  depths  of  that  abyss,  of  that  eternity,  which  is  the 
dwelling-place  of  Deity,  where  there  is  sufficient  space  for  the  destiny 
of  each,  among  the  innumerable  millions  of  the  human  race,  to  develop 
itself,  and  without  interference  or  confusion  to  sustain  and  carry  for- 
ward its  separate  infinity  of  interest. 

That  there  is  nothing  hyperbolic  or  extravagant  in  these  conceptions, 
but  that  they  are  the  true  sayings  of  God,  you  may  learn  from  almost 
every  page  of  the  sacred  oracles.  For  what  are  they,  in  fact,  but  a 
different  mode  of  announcing  the  doctrine  taught  us  in  the  following 
words : — What  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world 
and  lose  his  own  soul;  or  what  shall  he  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul? 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  doctrine  of  a  life  to  come  is  ascer- 
tained by  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  with  a  degree  of  evidence  so 
superior  to  that  which  attaches  to  any  other  futurity,  that  he  who 
refuses  to  believe  it  on  his  testimony  would  not  be  persuaded  although 
one  rose  from  the  dead,  the  propensity  to  disregard  it,  however  gene- 
ral, is  the  most  astonishing  phenomenon  in  nature.  Man  is  naturally 
a  prospective  creature,  endowed  not  only  with  a  capacity  of  comparing 
the  present  with  the  past,  but  also  of  anticipating  the  future,  and 
dwelling  with  anxious  rumination  on  scenes  which  are  yet  remote. 
He  is  capable  of  carrying  his  views,  of  attaching  his  anxieties  to  a 
period  much  more  distant  than  that  which  measures  the  limits  of  his 
present  existence ;  capable,  we  distinctly  perceive,  of  plunging  into 
the  depths  of  future  duration,  of  identifying  himself  with  the  sentiments 
and  opinions  of  a  distant  age,  and  of  enjoying,  by  anticipation,  the 
fame  of  which  he  is  aware  he  shall  never  be  conscious  and  the  prataes 
he  shall  never  hear.  So  strongly  is  he  disposed  to  link  his  feelings 
wuh  futurity;  that  shadows  become  realities,  when  contemplated  as 
subsisting  there ;  ^d  the  phantom  of  posthumous  celebrity,  the  faint 
image  of  his  beiilg  mipressed  on  future  generations,  is  oilen  preferred 
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to  the  whole  of  his  present  existence,  with  all  itfl  warm  and  vivid  reali- 
ties. The  complexion  of  tlie  day  thai  is  passing  over  him  is  deter- 
mined by  the  aniicipaiions  of  tlie  morrow  :  the  present  burrows  ha 
brightness  and  its  gloom  from  the  future,  which,  presenlmg  itself  w  his 
coDIemplation  as  m  a  mirror,  incessantly  agitates  him  with  apparitions 
of  terror  or  delight.  In  the  calculations  of  interest,  the  mind  is  affected 
in  the  same  manner;  it  is  perpetuity  which  stamps  ila  value  on  what- 
ever we  possess,  so  that  the  lowest  epicure  would  prefer  a  small 
accession  to  his  properly  to  the  mosi  exquisite  repast ;  and  none  are 
found  so  careless  of  futurity  as  not  to  prefer  the  inheritance  he  may 
bequeath  to  one  of  equal  value  the  title  10  which  expires  with  his  life. 

How  is  it  then  that  we  find  it  so  diffieuli  to  prevail  upon  men  to  fix 
their  aliention  firmly  on  another  world,  that  real  future  existence  which 
reason  assures  us  is  probable,  which  revelation  teaches  us  is  certain, 
which  is  separated  from  us  by  so  narrow  a  boundary,  and  into  which 
thousands  of  our  fel low-creatures  are  passing  every  moment?  How 
is  it  that  the  professed  followers  of  Him  especially  who  descended 
from  heaven,  who  came  forth  from  t/ie  Father  to  conduct  us  thither, 
are  so  indisposed  to  turn  their  thoughts  and  contemplations  to  that 
unchanging  slate  of  being  into  which  they  are  so  shortly  to  enter  \  It 
is  not,  we  perceive,  that  to  move  forward  is  not  congenial  with  our 
mental  constiiutiou :  it  is  not  because  we  are  so  enchanted  with  the 
present  scene  as  to  be  incapable  of  diverting  our  attention  from  it ;  for 
we  are  continually  disquieted  by  a  restless  desire  of  something  future : 
it  is  not  because  we  are  seldom  warned  or  reminded  of  another  stale  of 
existence ;  for  every  funeral  bell,  every  opening  grave,  every  symptom 
of  decay  within  and  of  change  without  us  is  a  separate  warning,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  present  most  affecting  dispensation  which  has  filled 
this  nation  with  such  consiemaijon  and  distress. 

Were  any  other  event  of  far  Inferior  moment  ascertained  by  evi- 
dence which  made  but  a  distant  approach  to  that  which  attests  the 
certainty  of  a  life  to  come, — had  we  equal  assurance  that  after  a  very 
limited  though  uncertain  period  we  should  be  called  to  migrate  into  a 
distant  land  whence  we  were  never  to  return,  the  intelligence  would 
fill  every  breast  with  solicitude ;  il  would  become  the  theme  of  every 
tongue ;  and  we  should  avail  ourselves  with  the  utmost  eagerness  of 
all  the  means  of  information  respecting  the  prospects  which  awaited 
us  in  that  unknown  country.  Much  of  our  attention  would  be  occupied 
in  preparing  for  our  departure  ;  we  should  cease  to  regard  the  place 
we  now  inhabit  as  our  home,  and  nothing  would  be  considered  of 
moment  but  as  it  bore  upon  our  future  destination.  How  strange  is  it 
then  that,  with  the  certainty  we  all  possess  of  shortly  entering  into 
another  world,  we  avert  our  eyes  as  much  as  possible  from  the  pros- 
pect ;  that  we  seldom  permit  it  to  penetrate  us  ;  and  that  the  moment 
the  recollection  recurs  we  hasten  to  dismiss  it  as  an  unwelcome  intru- 
sion !  Is  it  not  surprising,  that  the  volume  we  profess  lo  recognise  as 
the  record  of  immortality,  and  the  sole  depository  of  whatever  infor- 
mation it  is  possible  lo  obtain  respecting  the  portion  which  awails  us, 
Ghould  be  consigned  to  neglect,  and  rarely  if  ever  consulted  with  the 
serious  intention  of  ascertaining  otur  future  condition  1 
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Tha.t  a  creature  fotmed  (i)T  an  rndlesg  duration  should  be  disposed 
lo  turn  hia  Btlcntion  from  diBt  object,  and  to  contract  his  views  and 
proapecta  within  a  circle  which,  compared  to  eteniity,  is  but  a  mathe- 
matical point,  is  truly  aalonisliing ;  and  as  it  is  impossible  lo  account 
for  it  from  the  natural  constitution  of  the  mind,  it  must  originate  in 
some  great  moral  cauae.  It  shows  that  some  strange  catastrophe  has 
befallen  itw  species ;  that  some  deep  and  mdical  malady  is  inherent 
in  the  moral  Byaiem.  Though  philosophers  of  a  certain  description 
may  attempt  to  explain  and  justify  it  on  some  ingenious  hypoihesis, 
yet,  in  spite  of  metaphysical  subtleties,  the  alarming  inquiry  will  still 
return — how  is  it  that  the  disposition  of  mankind  is  so  much  at  vari- 
ance with  their  prospects ! — that  no  train  of  reHeciiona  is  more  unwel- 
come than  that  which  is  connected  with  their  eternal  home  1  If  the 
change  ia  considered  aa  a  happy  one, — if  the  final  abode  to  which  we 
are  hastening  is  supposed  to  be  an  improvement  on  the  present,  why 
shrink  back  from  it  witli  aversion  t  If  it  is  contemplated  as  a  state  of 
suffering,  it  is  natural  lo  inquire  Vhat  it  is  that  has  invested  it  with  so 
dark  and  sombre  a  character.  What  is  it  which  has  enveloped  that 
species  of  futurities  in  a  gloom  which  pervades  no  other  I  If  the  indis- 
position to  realize  a  life  to  come  arises  in  any  measure  from  a  vague 
presentiment  that  it  will  bring  us,  so  to  speak,  into  a  closer  contact 
with  the  Deity,  by  presenting  clearer  manifestaiiona  of  his  character 
and  perfections,  (and  who  can  doubt  that  this  is  a  principal  cause  t) 
the  proof  it  affords  of  a  great  deierioraiion  in  our  moral  condition  is 
complete.  For  who  will  suppose  it  possible  a  disposition  to  hide  him- 
self from  his  Creator  should  be  an  original  part  of  the  constitution  of 
a  reasonable  creature  ? — or  what  more  portentous  and  unnatural,  than 
for  him  that  is  formed  to  shun  the  presence  of  his  Maker,  and  lo  place 
his  felicity  in  the  forgetfulness  of  Him  in  ichmn  he  lives,  and  moves,  and 
has  his  being .'  If  he  is  pained  and  disquieted  whenever  he  is  forcibly 
reminded  of  Him  whose  power  sustains  and  whose  bounty  replenishes 
the  universe  with  whatever  is  good  and  fair ;  if  the  source  of  being 
and  of  happiness  is  the  object  of  terror  instead  of  confidence  and  love, 
it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  what  can  afford  a  stronger  conviction  of 
guilt,  or  a  more  certain  presage  of  danger. 

The  coDcluaion  lo  which  we  are  conducted  is  confirmed  by  inspira- 
tion, which  assures  us  that  a  great  revolution  has  actually  befallen  the 
species  ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  the  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world, 
we  have  incurred  the  forfeiture  of  the  divine  favour,  and  the  loss  of 
tin  divine  image.  In  this  situation  it  is  not  difficult  lo  perceive  that 
the  economy  adapted  to  our  relief  must  include  two  things,  the  means 
of  expiating  guilt,  and  the  means  of  moral  renovation  ;  in  other  words, 
aa  atoning  sacrilice  and  a  sanctifying  Spirit.  Both  these  objects  are 
accomplished  in  the  advent  of  the  Saviour,  who,  by  presenting  himself 
M  a  sin-offering,  has  made  ample  satisfaction  lo  offended  justice,  and 
purchased  by  his  merits  the  renovating  Spirit  which  is  freely  offered 
to  as  many  as  sincerely  seek  it  By  the  former,  the  obstruction*  to 
our  happiness  arising  from  the  divine  nature  are  removed ;  by  the 
latter,  the  disquahficstion  springing  from  our  own.     By  providing  a 
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sacrifice  of  infinite  value  in  the  person  at  the  Only-begolten,  he  has 
consulted  his  majeaty  as  the  righteous  Govstaor  of  the  world,  and  has 
reeonciled  the  seemingly  incompalibie  claims  of  Justice  and  of  mercy. 
By  bestowing  ilie  Spirit  as  the  fruit  of  his  mcdiaLion  and  intcrcesHian 
whose  soul  was  made  an  offering  for  tin,  pollution  is  purged,  and  that 
image  of  (^od  restored  to  sinful  (creatures  which  capacitates  them  lor 
the  enjoymei*  of  pure  and  perfect  felicity.  Thus  every  requisite 
which  we  caa  conceive  nocesaary  in  a  restorative  dispensatigs  is  found 
in  the  gospel,  eidubiied  with  a  perspicuity  level  to  the  meRDest  capa- 
city, combined  with  such  a  depth  in  the  contrivance,  and  such  an 
exquisite  adaptation  10  our  state  and  condition,  as  surpasses  finite 
comprehension.  This  is  the  substance  of  those  glad  tidings  which 
eonstitute  ihe  gospel;  to  the  cordial  reception  of  which  must  all  the 
difference  be  ascribed  which  will  shortly  be  found  between  the  cou- 
dition  of  ihe  saved  and  the  losL 

Be  assured,  my  Christian  brethren,  it  is  by  a  profound  submission 
of  the  soul  to  tliis  doctrine,  ofTonsive  aa  it  may  be  to  the  pride  of  human 
virtue,  repugnant  as  it  undoubtedly  is  to  the  dictates  of  philosophy, 
falsely  so  called,  thai  ve  must  acquaint  ourselves  tcith  God,  and  be  at 
peace.  When  we  mention  peace,  however,  we  mean  not  the  stupid 
security  of  a  mind  that  refuses  U)  reflect,  we  mean  a  tranquillity  which 
rests  upon  an  unshaken  basis,  which  no  anticipations,  however  remote, 
no  power  of  reflection,  however  piercing  or  profound,  no  evolutions 
which  time  may  disclose  or  eternity  conceal,  are  capable  of  impairing ; 
a  peace  which  is  founded  on  the  oath  and  promise  of  Him  who  cannot 
lie;  which,  springing  from  the  conscioiuneBs  of  an  ineffable  alliance 
with  the  Father  of  spirits,  makes  us  to  share  in  his  fulness,  [0  become 
a  partner  with  him  in  his  eternity ;  a  repose,  pure  and  serene  as  the 
unruffled  wave,  which  reflects  the  heavens  from  its  bosom,  while  it  is 
accompanied  with  a  feeling  of  exultation  and  triumph,  natural  to  such 
as  are  conscious  that  ere  long,  having  overcome,  they  shall  possess 
all  things. 

While  the  prize  is  so  transcend ently  great,  no  unparalleled  elTorts, 
no  incredible  exertions  are  requisite  to  obtain  it ;  it  is  placed  within 
the  grasp  of  every  liand.  If  the  great  sacrifice  had  not  been  pre- 
sented, if  the  succours  of  heaven  had  not  been  olTered,  if  the  glad 
tidings  had  not  been  proclaimed,  nor  life  and  immortality  brought  to 
light,  our  condition  would  indeed  have  been  deplorable ;  and  little 
encouragement  should  we  have  had  to  engage  in  the  great  worlt  of 
seeking  salvation.  But  now  all  things  are  ready,  and  the  chief,  Ot 
rather  the  only  prereqiusite  is  a  child-like  dociuty,  a  disposition  Ut 
derive  wisdom  from  tbe  fountain  of  light,  strength  from  the  strong, 
together  with  a  fixed  and  immoveable  conviction  that  the  care  of  oar 
eternal  interests  is  the  grand  concern. 

Some  events  by  tlie  established  course  of  nature  are  rendered  ao 
certain,  that,  however  important  in  their  consequences,  they  are  nM 
the  proper  subjects  of  deliberation.  Their  certainty,  assumed  as  a 
basis  in  all  our  calculations  and  reasonings,  is  entitled  to  great  weight 
in  adjusting  the  plan  of  future  operation ;  but  it  is  with  a  view  to  other 
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objects  that  our  schemes^'we  formed  and  our  anxiety  exerted.  Other 
events  -are  precluded  fronWeliberation  by  an  opposite  reason,  the  per- 
fect conviction  that  they  will  never  arrive.  Both  these  are  regarded 
by  wise  men  as  fixed,  immoveable  points,  which  supply  motives  for 
submission,  but  no  incentives  to  exertion. 

There  is  another  class  of  futurities  ^hose  existence  is  not  ascer- 
tained by  immutable,  independent  causes;  they^are  pliced  in  some 
measure  ^hin  our  reach,  are  subjected  in  a  degree  to  our  control, 
and  are  neither  so  certain  as  to  produce  security,  nor  so  impossible  or 
improbable  as  to  occasion  despair.  These  ferm  the  motives  to  human 
activity,  and  the  objects. of  rational  pursuit ;  in  the  proper  selection  of 
which,  and  the  application  of  means  best  adapted  to  their  attainment, 
consists  the  whole  wisdom  of  man.  The  hopes  and  fears  associated 
with  the  contemplation  of  events  of  this  nature  are  the  springs  which 
set  mankind  in  motion ;  and  while  the  frivolous  and  the  dissipated  fix 
their  attention  on  such  as  are  productive  of  transient  and  momentaiy 
impressions,  the  wise  in  their  gineration  select  those  which  are  the 
basis  of  permanent  interests,  snch  as  wealth,  jpower,  and  reputation ; 
which,  whoever  acquires  by  a  course  of  strehuous  exertion,  is  ap- 
plauded and  extolled  as  a  pattern  for  universal  imitation.  Yet,  what 
exU^me  short-sightedness  characterizes  the  most  prosperous  votary 
of  the  world,  compared  to  the  humblest  candidate  for  immortaiHty ! 
This  their  way  is  their  folly ^  though  their  posterity  approve  their  wry- 
ings.  Of  die  great  prizes  in  human  life,  it  is  not  often  the  lot  of  the 
most  enterprising  to  obtain  many :  they  are  placed  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  path,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  approach  one  of  Uiem  without 
proportionably  receding  from  another ;  whence  it  results  that  the  wisest 
plans  are  founded  on  a  compromise  between  good  and  evil,  where 
much  that  is  the  object  of  desire  is  finally  relinquished  and  abandoned 
in  ordqr  to  seciure  superior  advantages.  The  candidate  for  immor- 
tality is  reduced  to  no  such  alternative :  the  possession  of  his  objeet 
comprehends  all :  it  combines  in  itself,  without  imperfection  and  with- 
out aQoy,  all  the  scattered  portions  of  good  for  which  the  votaries  of 
the  world  are  accustomed  to  contend.  Such  also  is  our  constitution, 
and  so  little  is  the  sublunary  state  adapted  to  be  our  rest,  that  we  are 
usually  more  alive  to  the  good  we  want  than  to  that  which  we  pos- 
sess ;  that,  rendered  delicate  by  indulgence  rather  than  satiated  by 
enjoyment,  the  slightest  check  in  the  career  of  our  desires  inflicts  a 
wound  which  their  gratification  in  every  other  particular  is  incapable 
of  healing.  Thus  the  wretched  Haman,  in  the  highest  plenitude  of 
affluence  and  power,  exclaimed,  All  this  availeth  me  nothings  while 
Mordecai  sits  in  the  gate.  Such  is  the  capricious  fastidiousness  of 
the  human  heart,  chiefly  in  those  who  are  most  pampered  with  the 
jd^  of  fortune,  that  the  person  whom  nothing  has  the  power  of  grati- 
q^g  long  the  merest  tnfle  is  sufficient  to  displease,  and  th%|^^ 
often  extremely  chagrined  and  disquieted  by  the  absence  of  thatmose 
presence  would  scarcely  be  felt  The  fruition  of  religious  objects 
calms  and  purifies  as  much  as  it  delights ;  it  strengthens  instead  of 
enervating  the  mind,  which  it  fills  without  agitating,  and,  by  settling  it 
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OD  iu  proper  basis,  difiuaee  an  unspeakable  repose  through  all  its 
powers. 

As  the  connexion  between  means  and  ends  is  not  so  indissolubly 
fised  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  if  disappoinlnient,  and  the  battle  is 
net  alieays  to  Ihe  strong,  nor  the  race  to  the  aicift,  nor  riehes  to  men  of 
vnderstanding,  the  votary  of  the  world  is  never  secure  of  his  object, 
which  frequently  mocks  his  pursuit,  by  vanishing  ai  the  moment  when 
he  is  just  on  the  point  of  seizing  it.  He  often  possesses  not  even  the 
privilege  of  failing  with  impunity,  and  has  no  medium  lel\  between 
complete  success  and  infajlible  destruction.  In  the  struggles  of  ambi- 
tion, in  violent  competitions  for  power  or  for  gloty,  how  slender  the 
partition  between  t]\e  widest  extremes  of  fortune,  and  how  few  the 
steps  and  apparently  slight  the  circumstances  which  sever  the  throne 
from  the  prison,  the  palace  from  the  tomb!  So  Tibni  died,  says  the 
sacred  historian,  with  inimitable  simplicity,  and  Omri  reigned.  He 
who  makes  the  care  of  his  eternal  interests  his  chief  pursuit  is  ex- 
posed to  no  such  perils  and  vicissitudes.  His  hopes  will  be  infallibly 
crowned  with  success.-  The  soil  on  which  he  bestows  his  labour  will 
infinitely  more  than  recompense  his  care ;  and  however  disproportioned 
the  extent  and  duration  of  his  efforts  to  the  magnitude  of  their  object, 
however  insufficient  to  secure  it  by  their  intriosic  vigour,  the  faiiliiul' 
ness  of  God  is  pledged  to  bring  thera  to  a  prosperous  issue.  Asi, 
said  our  Lord,  and  ye  shall  reccine ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find;  knock, 
and  il  shall  be  opened  unto  you.  For  whosoever  asketh  iifeeiceth ;  and 
vjhosoever  seeketh  jindeth ;  and  whosoever  knocketh,  to  him  it  shall  he 
openrd.  The  pursuit  of  salvation  is  the  only  enterprise  in  which  no 
one  fails  from  weakness,  none  from  an  invincible  ignorance  of  liiturity, 
none  from  the  sudden  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  against  which  there  exists 
no  effectual  security,  none  from  those  occasional  eclipses  of  knowledge 
and  fits  of  inadvenence  to  wliich  the  most  acute  and  wakeful  intellect 
is  exposed.  How  suitable  is  it  to  the  character  of  the  Being  who 
reveals  himself  by  ihe  name  of  Love,  to  render  the  object  which  is 
alone  worthy  of  being  aspired  lo  with  ardour  the  only  one  to  which 
all  may,  without  presumption,  aspire ;  and  while  he  conceals  thrones 
and  sceptres  in  the  shadow  of  his  hand,  and  bestows  them  where  he 
pleases,  with  a  mysterious  and  uncontrollable  sovereignty,  on  opening 
the  springs  of  eternal  felicity,  to  proclaim  lo  the  nimosi  bounds  of  the 
earth,  Let  him  that  is  atkirst  come :  and  tnhomsoevT  tcill,  lei  him  partake 
of  the  mater  of  life  freely. 

But  the  impotence  of  the  world  never  appears  more  conspicuous 
than  when  it  has  exliausted  its  powers  in  the  gratification  of  its  vota- 
ries, by  placing  them  in  a  situation  which  leaves  them  nothing  further 
to  hope,  it  frustrates  the  sanguine  expectations  of  its  admirers,  as 
much  by  what  it  bestows  as  by  what  il  withholds,  and  reserves  its 
severest  disappointment  for  the  season  of  possession.  The  agitation, 
the  uncertainty,  the  varied  emotions  of  hope  and  fear  which  acconipany 
the  pursuit  of  worldly  objects,  create  a  powerful  interest,  and  maintain 
a  brisk  and  wholesome  circulation ;  but  when  Uie  pursuit  is  over,  unless 
some  other  is  substituted  in  its  place,  satiety  succeeds  to  enjoj-ment, 
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and  pleasure  cease  to  fdeaBe.  Tired  of  treading  the  same  circle,  of 
i^hofding  llie  aaijie  speclaiilcs,  of  frequenting  the  samt;  amuaeraents, 
and  lepeating  the  eame  follica,  wilh  nothing  to  awaken  sensibility,  or 
to  'stimulate  to  action,  the  minioa  of  fortune  is  exposed  to  an  insuper- 
able languor;  he  sinks  under  an  insupponable  weight  of  ease,  and 
falls  a  victim  to  incurable  dejectioa  and  despondency.  Keligion,  by 
preseming  objects  ever  inierestiiig  and  ever  new,  by  bestowing  much, 
by  promiaing  more,  and  dilating  tlic  heart  with  the  expectation  of  a 
certain  indrjiriiu  good,  clearly  ascertained  though  indbtinctly  seen, 
the  pledge  and  earnest  of  which  is  far  more  deli^tful  than  all  that 
iireligious  men  possess,  is  the  only  ed'ectual  antidote  to  this  evil.  He 
tAat  drinketh  of  this  ti-ai«r  shall  never  thirst.  The  vanity  which  ad- 
heres to  the  world  in  eveiy  fbnn,  when  its  pleasores  and  occupations  are 
regarded  as  ultimate  objects,  is  at  once  corrected  when  they  are  viewed 
in  connexion  with  a  boundless  liiturity ;  and  whatever  may  be  their 
intrinsic  value,  they  rise  into  dignity  and  importance  when  considered 
as  the  seed  of  a  fuiure  harvest,  as  the  path  whicli,  however  obscure, 
leads  to  honour  and  immortality,  as  the  province  of  labour  allotted  us, 
in  order  to  toork  out  our  salvation  with  fear  and  tremdliiig.  Notliing 
is  little  which  is  related  to  such  a  system  ;  noilung  vain  or  frivolous 
which  has  the  remotest  influence  on  such  prospects.  Considered  as 
a  state  of  probation,  our  present  cwidilion  loses  all  its  inherent  mean- 
ness ;  it  derirea  a  moral  grandeur  even  from  the  shonness  of  its 
duration,  v/hts^  viewed  as  a  contest  for  an  immortal  crown,  in  which 
the  candidates  are  exhibited  on  a  theatre,  a  spectacle  to  beluga  of  the 
highest  order,  who,  conscious  of  the  tremendous  importance  of  the 
isaue,  of  the  magnitude  of  the  inteirest  at  stake,  survey  the  combatants 
from  on  high  with  benevolent  and  trembling  solicitude. 

Finally,  we  are  made  for  the  enjoyment  of  eternal  blessedness ;  it 
is  our  high  calling  and  destination ;  and  not  to  pursue  it  with  diligence 
is  to  be  guilty  of  the  blackest  ingratitude  to  the  Author  of  our  being, 
as  well  as  the  greatest  cruelty  lo  ourselves.  To  foil  of  such  an  object, 
to  defeat  the  end  of  our  existence,  and  in  consequence  of  neglecting 
the  great  aalvaiion,  to  sink  at  last  under  the  Irown  of  the  Almighty, 
is  a  calamiQ'  which  words  were  not  invented  to  express,  nor  tinitc  mindii  ■■ 

formed  to  grasp.     Eternity,  it  is  surely  not  necessary  to  remind  you,  M 

invests  every  state,  whether  of  bliss  or  of  siiflering,  with  a  mysterious  'J 
and  awful  importance,  entirely  its  own,  and  is  the  only  property  in  the 
creation  which  gives  that  weight  and  moment  to  whatever  it  attaches, 
compared  to  which  all  sublunary  joys  and  sorrows,  all  interests  which 
know  a  period,  fade  into  the  most  contemptible  insignificance.  In 
a[^reciating  every  other  object,  it  is  easy  lo  exceed  tlie  proper 
estimate;  and  even  of  the  distressing  event  which  has  so  recently 
occurred,  the  feeling  which  many  of  us  possess  is  probably  adequate 
to  the  occasion.  The  nation  has  certainly  not  been  wanting  in  the 
proper  expression  of  its  poignant  regret  at  the  sudden  removal  of  this 
most  lamented  princess,  nor  of  their  sympathy  with  the  royal  faniily, 
deprived  by  this  visitation  of  its  brightest  ornament.  Sorrow  is  painted 
in  every  countenance,  the  pursuits  of  business  and  of  pleasure  have 
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beau  Buapended,  and  the  kj'agdoin  Is  covered  with  tlie  signals  of  distresB. 
Bui  wliat,  my  brethren,  if  it  be  lawful  to  indulge  such  a  Uioughl,  what 
would  bo  the  funeral  obsequies  of  a  lost  aoul  ?  Where  shall  we  find 
the  tears  fit  to  be  wept  at  such  a  spectacle  ?  or,  could  we  realize  ^e 
calamity  in  all  its  extent,  what  tokens  of  eoramt^eratioD  and  concern 
would  be  deemed  equal  to  the  occafiion  ?  Would  it  suffice  for  the  sun 
to  veil  liis  light  and  the  moon  her  brightness ;  to  cover  the  ocean  with 
mourning,  and  the  heavens  with  sackcloth  f  or,  were  ihe  whole  fubria 
of  nature  to  become  animaied  and  vocal,  would  it  be  possible  for  her 
to  utter  a  groanioo  deep,  or  a  cry  too  piercing,  to  express  the  magnitude 
and  extent  of  such  a  catastrophe  ? 

But  it  is  time  to  draw  the  veil  over  this  heart-withering  prospect, 
remembering  only  what  manner  of  persona  ive  ouglit  to  be,  who  are 
walking  on  the  brink  of  such  an  elcmiiy,  and  possess  no  assurance 
but  that  the  next  moment  will  convey  us  U>  the  regions  of  happiness 
or  of  despair.  Impressed  habitually  with  this  solemn  recollection,  we 
shall  rtjoiee  as  those  who  rejoice  not,  vv  shall  vteep  as  those  tvho  ureeji 
not,  ire  shall  use  the  world  as  not  abusing  it,  remembering  that  the  fnd 
af  all  things  is  at  hand. 

U  is  scarcely  to  he  supposed  (hat  so  remarkable  an  example  of  the 
&ajl^  and  uncertainty  of  life  as  the  recent  providence  has  displayed, 
ba«  failed  of  impressing  serious  reBeclJon  on  the  minds  of  multi- 
tudes :  it  is  diilicult  to  conceive  of  that  degree  of  insensibility  which 
could  totally  resist  such  a  warning.  But  there  is  reason  to  fear  that 
in  a  great  majority  of  instances  it  has  produced  no  salutary  fruit,  and 
will  leave  them,  fUler  a  very  short  period,  as  careless  and  unconcerned 
about  a  preparation  for  a  hereafter  as  before;  like  tlie  unthinking 
feathered  tribe,  who,  when  one  of  the  number  falls  by  the  hand  of  the 
fowler,  are  scared  for  a  moment  and  fly  from  the  fatal  spot  wiili  screams 
of  horror ;  but  quickly  recovering  their  confidence  alight  again  on  the 
same  place,  and  expose  themselves  to  the  same  danger.  'I'hus  many, 
whose  gayety  has  been  eclipped,  and  whose  thoughtless  career  of 
irreligion  and  dissipation  has  experienced  a  momentary  check,  will 
doubtless  soon  return  with  eager  impetuosity  to  the  same  course,  as 
the  horse  rasheth  into  the  battle.  The  same  amusements  wilt  enchant, 
the  same  society  corrupt,  and  the  same  temptations  ensnare  them ; 
with  this  very  important  difference,  that  the  eflort  necessary  to  sur- 
mount the  present  impression  will  superinduce  a  fresh  degree  of  obdu- 
ralion,  by  which  they  will  become  more  completely  accoutred  in  the 
panoply  of  darkness.  The  next  visitation,  though  it  may  be  in  some 
respects  more  affecting,  because  more  near,  will  probably  impress 
them  leas ;  and  as  death  has  penetrated  the  palace  in  vain,  though  it 
should  even  come  up  into  their  chamber  and  take  away  the  delight  of 
their  eyes  at  a  stroke,  they  will  be  less  religiously  moved. 

What  may  we  suppose  is  the  reason  of  this ;  why  are  so  many  im- 
pressed and  so  few  profited  ?  It  is  imqucstionably  because  they  are 
not  obedient  10  iittfrst  suggestion  of  conscience.  What  that  sugges- 
tion is  it  may  not  be  easy  precisely  to  determine ;  but  it  certainly  is 
make  haste  to  eSace  the  impression  by  frivolous  amusement,  by^ 
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MWMcietyi  by  entertaining  reading,  or  eren  by  Hecular  aafioytasia '. 
&tt  pnAnUy  10  meditate  and  pray.  Lat  the  ^t  whisper^  b«  it  what. 
Tt  may,  •(■  the  Internal  monitor  be  listened  to  as  an  oracle,  as  the  Btill 
amall  voice  which  Elijah  heard  when  he  wrapped  his  face  in  his  man- 
lie,  recognising  it  to  be  the  voicapf  God.  Be>assured  it  will  not  mis' 
lead  you ;  it  will  condbct  you  one  step  at  ]eM|  towards  happing  and 
truth  ;  and  by  a  prompt  and  punctual  coQ|pliance  with  i^  you  will  be 
prepared  to  receive  ampler  communications  and  superior  lighL  IT, 
after  a  serious  retrospect  of  your  past  lives,  of  the  objects  you  have 
pursued,  and  the  principles  wnich  have  determined  your  cooauct,  thsy 
appear  lo  be  such  as  will  ill  sustain  the  scrutiny  of  a  dying  hour,  dare 
to  be  faithM  to  yeurselves,  and  shun  witb  horror  thai  cruel  treacheiy 
to  your  best  interests,  which  would  impel  you  te  eaciifice  the  happi* 
vfiim  of  etemi^  to  the  quiet  of  a  moment  Let  the  b^^  truth,  which 
bthe  light  Of  hearen,  however  painfiil  for  the  preseDt,be  admiUidl  in 
its  fill!  forces;  and  whatever  secrets  it  may  diBCOver  in  thi  citmnAFrt 
of  imagery,  while  it  unveils  still  grealtr  und  greater  abominattons, 
ahtink  not  from  the  view,  but  entreat  ntlier  the  assistanc^e  of  Him 
vliOM  prarogative  it  is  to  search  the  heart  -and  to  try  tKe  reins,  to 
lender  us  investieatioii  morv  prafbnnd  and  iicip^rtial.  1^6  sight  of 
t  penitent-mr  his  uiees  is,  a  spectacle  wliich  [noves  heaven ;  and  the 
oompasaioRata  Redeemer,  who,  whpn  he  hphpld  Saul  in  that  situation, 
exhumed,  Behold,  heprayatk,  will  not  be  «luw  or  reliinant  tn  •tlrengthen 
yo«  by  bis-aight,  and  console  you  by  his  Spirii.  When  a  new  and 
n't'if^  vm/  Ripened  into  the  holiest  of  aU,  by  the  blood  nf  Jprub,  not 
to  avail  ourselves  of  it,  not  to  arise  and  go  to  our  Father,  but  to  prefer 
remaining  at  a  guilty  distance,  encompaased  witli  famine,  to  the  rich 
and  everlasting  provisions  of  his  house,  will  be  a  source  of  insupport- 
able anguish  wheu'we  shall  aee  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  ourselves  shut  out.  You  are  probably  not 
aware  of  what  importance  it  is  to  improve  these  sacred  visitations  ; 
have  not  consklll^  that  they  form  a  crisis  which,  if  often  neglected, 
will  never  retnitk  It  is  impossible  too  ofWn  lo  inculcate  the  momentous 
tmtli,  that  the  character  is  not  formed  by  passive  impressions,  but  by 
voluntary  actions,  and  that  we  shall  be  judged  hereailer,  not  by  what 
we  have  feit,  but  by  what  we  have  done. 

You  will  perceive,  my  brethren,  diat  1  have  confined  my  attention, 
in  this  discourse,  to  such  reflections  as  we  would  wish  every  individual 
to  indidge  in  the  contemplation  of  this  great  national  calamity,  without 
adverting  to  its  aspect  on  the  political  prospects  EUid  interests  of  the 
country.  The  discassion  of  the  subject  in  that  view  of  it  is  equally 
unsuited  to  my  province  and  lo  my  talents.  I  leave  it  to  politicians  to 
investigate  the  effects  it  is  liltely  to  produce  on  tlic  prosperity  of  the 
British  empire ;  esteeming  mysielf  sofficicnlly  happy  if  I  may  be  the 
humble  instrument  of  fixing  your  attention  on  subjects  best  fitted  to 
prepare  you  for  a  kingdom  v^ich  cannot  be  moved ;  being  conviieed, 
as  you  may  infer  from  my  constant  practice,  that  this  is  neither  the 
place  nor  the  season  for  political  discussion,  and  that  the  teachers  of 
religion  are  called  to  a  nobler  occupation  ihaii  to  subserve  the  inter- 
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esl9  of  party,  or  fan  the  flames  of  public  dissension.  In  perfect  cui- 
sisteace  witli  this  observation  permit  me  to  remark,  that  it  nppears  lo 
me  highly  presumptuous  to  attempt  to  scan  (he  secret  purpose  of  the 
Deity,  in  this  dispensation,  by  assigning  it  to  specific  moral  causes. 
Hit  ways  are  in  the  great  deep,  and  Us  paths  past  finding  out.  That 
it  ought  lo  be  considered  as  a  signal  rebuke  and  chastiaemeot,  designed 
lo  bring  otir  sina  lo  remembrance,  there  is  no  doubt ;  but  to  attempt 
to  specify  the  particular  crimes  and  delinquencies  which  have  drawn 
Jown  this  visitation  is  inconsistent  with  the  modesty  which  ought  lo 
accompany  all  inquiries  into  llie  mysteries  of  Provideuce ;  and  espe- 
cially repugnant  to  the  spirit  which  this  most  solemn  and  affecting 
eveot  should  inspire.  At  a  time  when  every  creature  ought  to  tremble 
under  ihe  judgments  of  God,  it  ill  becomes  us  to  indulge  in  reciprocal 
recrimination ;  and  when  the  whole  head  is  sich,  and  the  vihok  btart  is 
faint,  it  is  not  for  the  members  lo  usurp  the  seal  of  judgment  by 
Imrling  mutual  accuaatioiia  and  reproaches  against  each  other.  Are 
there  not  sufficient  provocations  to  be  found  iu  all  ranks  and  classes, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  to  justify  and  account  for  these  and 
Blill  greater  severiliea  t — or  is  it  neeeaxary  to  look  farther  for  the  vin- 
dication of  the  equity  of  the  divine  proceeding  than  to  the  open  impiety 
and  profaneuess,  the  perjury  and  injustice,  the  profanation  of  the  Sab- 
bath and  contempt  of  aacrcd  things,  the  profligacy  of  the  lower  and 
the  irreligion  and  impurity  of  the  higher  orders,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  multitude  of  splendid  exceptions,  siill  form  tJie  national  character  I 
That  we  are  a  people  severely  scourged  and  corrected,  none  will 
deny ;  but  that  we  have  turned  to  him  that  smiteth  vs,  it  would  be 
presumption  to  assert.  Yet  if  any  people  were  ever  more  forcibly 
reminded  of  the  interposition  of  Providence  than  another,  it  is  certain 
we  are  that  people ;  having  been  conducted  through  the  most  intricate 
and  mysterious  paths,  in  such  a  manner  as  totally  to  confound  the  wis- 
dom of  the  wise  and  the  understanding  of  the  prudent,  both  in  our 
adverse  and  prosperous  fortunes.  Preserved  amid  the  wreck  of  nations 
and  the  hurricane  of  revolution,  which  swept  for  twenty  years  over  the 
face  of  Europe  with  ruin  and  desolation  in  its  tram,  we  have  not  only 
been  permitted  to  maintain  our  soil  unviolated  and  our  independence 
unimpaired,  but  have  come  forth  from  a  contest  of  unparalleled  ditfi- 
culty  and  extent  with  a  more  splendid  reputation  and  in  a  more  com- 
manding attitude  than  we  possessed  at  any  former  period.  Our 
successes,  both  by  sea  and  land,  have  been  so  brilliant  and  decisive  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  we  have  acquired  most  glory  as  a 
military  or  a  mariiime  power ;  while  our  achievements  on  each  ele- 
ment have  been  such  as  to  distance  alt  competition,  A  profound  peace 
has  at  length  succeeded  to  a  scene  of  hostilities  which,  for  ihe  fourth 
part  of  a  century,  covered  the  earth  with  armies,  shook  every  kingdom 
to  its  basis,  and  ravaged  and  depopulated  the  fairest  portion  of  the 
globe.  But  what  has  been  the  issue?  We  have  retired  from  the 
combat,  successftil  indeed  beyond  our  most  sangtne  expectations, — 
but  bleeding,  breathless,  exhausted  ;  with  symptoms  of  internal  weak- 
ness and  decay,  from  which,  if  we  ever  entirely  recover,  it  must  ba 
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when  ihe  present  generation  haa  disappeared  from  tlie  eanh.  Wbeii 
was  it  ever  known  before  llial  peace  was  more  detiLructive  ihan  war  I 
— that  H  people  were  more  impoverished  by  their  victories  than  theit 
defeats  !  and  thai  the  epoch  of  their  glory  was  tlie  epoch  of  their  suT- 
ferings  1  Peace,  instead  of  being  the  nurse  of  industry  and  the  harbin- 
ger of  plenty,  as  the  experience  of  ages  had  tauglit  us  to  expect,  hss 
brought  poverty,  discontent,  and  distress  in  her  train  ;  inilicdug  all  the 
privations  of  a  state  of  hostility  without  its  hopes,  and  all  the  miseries 
of  war  without  its  splendour.  What  but  an  Omnipotent  hand  could 
have  infused  such  venom  into  the  greatest  of  blessings  as  utteri^  to 
transform  its  nature,  and  cause  it  to  produce  some  of  the  worst  e^cls 
of  a  curse! 

While  we  were  engaged  in  the  fearful  struggle  which  has  at  length 
been  so  successfully  terminated,  it  pleased  the  great  Ruler  of  nations 
to  visit  our  aged,  beloved,  and  revered  monarch  with  one  of  the  most 
dreadful  calamities  incident  io  human  nature,  the  pressure  of  which 
still  continues,  we  fear,  with  unabated  severity.  While  we  are  deeply 
moved  at  the  awhil  spectacle  of  majesty  labouring  under  a.  permanent 
and  hopeless  eclipse,  we  are  consoled  with  the  rellection  that  he  walked 
io  the  light  while  he  possessed  the  ligiit ;  that  as  long  as  the  exercise  of 
reason  was  continued,  he  communed  with  eternal  truth ;  and  that  from 
the  shades  which  now  envelop  hira  he  will,  at  no  very  distant  period, 
emerge  into  the  brighmeaa  of  celestial  vision. 

Though  it  may  be  difGcult  to  conceive  of  a  series  of  events  more 
likely  to  awe  the  mtnd  to  a  sense  of  the  power  and  presence  of  the 
Deity  Uian  those  we  have  witnessed,  he  has  thought  fit  to  address  ss 
once  more,  if  not  in  louder,  yet  in  more  solemn  and  affecting  accents. 
An  unexampled  depopulation  of  the  species  by  the  sword  had  indeed 
nearly  rendered  death  the  most  familiar  of  all  spectacles,  and  leA  few 
families  unbereaved  ^  but  neither  the  narrative  of  battles  nor  llie  sight 
of  carnage  are  best  suited  to  inculcate  the  lessons  of  mortality;  nor 
are  fhe  mor^  features  of  tliat  last  enemy  ever  less  distinctly  discerned 
than  in  the  moments  when  he  is  most  busy,  or  on  tliose  fields  of 
slaughter  where  he  appears  the  principal  agent.  The  "pomp  and 
circumstance  of  war,"  tlie  tumultuous  emotions  of  the  combatants,  and 
the  eager  anxiety  of  the  contending  parties,  attentive  to  the  important 
political  consequences  attached  to  victory  and  defeat,  absorb  every 
other  impression  and  obstruct  the  entrance  of  serious  and  pensive 
reflection. 

How  different  the  example  of  mortality  presented  on  the  present 
occasion  ?  Without  the  slightest  warning,  without  the  opportimity  of 
a  moment's  immediate  preparation,  in  the  midst  of  the  deepest  tran- 
qudlity,  at  midnight,  a  voice  was  heard  in  the  palace,  not  of  singing 
men  and  singing  women,  not  of  revelry  and  mirth,  but  the  cry.  Behold, 
the  Bridegroom  eomelh.  The  mother,  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  spared 
just  long  enough  to  hear  the  tidings  of  her  infant's  death,  almost  im- 
mediately, as  ii'  f'immoned  by  his  spirit,  follows  him  into  eternity. 
"  ft  is  a  night  much  to  be  remembered."  Who  foretold  this  event, 
who  conjectured  it,  who  delected  at  a  distance  the  fainiesi  presage  of 
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Its  approach,  which,  when  it  arrived,  mocked  [he  efforts  of  human  skill, 
as  much  by  their  incapacity  to  prevent,  as  their  inability  to  foresee  it? 
Unmoved  by  the  tears  of  conjugal  affection,  unawed  by  llie  presence 
of  grandeur  and  the  prerogatives  of  power,  inexorable  Death  hastened 
to  execute  his  stem  commission,  leaving  nothing  to  royally  itself  but 
to  retire  and  weep.  Who  can  fail  to  discern,  on  this  awful  occasion, 
the  hand  of  Him  who  bringelhpriaces  lo  nolhing,  mho  makttk  the  judges 
of  the  earth  as  vanity ;  who  says,  thof  shall  not  be  planted ;  yea,  they 
shall  not  be  soam ;  yea,  their  stock  ttM  not  take  root  in  the  earth  ;  and 
ht  ahali  bloio  upon  them,  and  they  siaJl  wither,  and  the  whirlwind  shall 
take  tkem  away  as  stubble  f 

It  it  better,  says  Solomon,  to  go  to  the  house  of  moumtTig,  than  to 
the  house  of  feasting,  for  that  is  the  end  of  ail  tnen,  and  the  living  will 
lay  it  to  heart.  While  there  are  few  who  arc  not,  at  some  season  or 
other,  conducted  to  that  house,  a  nation  enters  it  on  the  present  visita- 
tion, there  to  learn,  in  the  sudden  extinction  of  the  heiress  of  her 
monarchy,  the  vanity  of  all  but  what  relates  to  eternity  and  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  having  our  loins  girt,  our  lamps  burning,  and  ourselves 
as  those  who  are  looking  for  the  coming  of  the  Bridegroom. 

We  presume  there  are  none  who  can  survey  this  signal  interposition 
of  Providence  with  indifference,  or  refrain  from  "laying  it  to  heart." 
No,  iliustrioua  princess,  it  will  be  long  ere  the  name  of  Charlotte 
Augusta  is  mentioned  by  Britons  without  tears ;  remote  posterity  also, 
which  shall  peruse  thy  melancholy  story,  will  "  lay  it  to  heart,"  and 
will  be  tempted  to  ask,  why  no  milder  expedient  could  suffice  to  cor- 
rect  our  levity,  and  make  us  mindiid  of  our  latter  end  ;  while  they  look 
back  with  tender  pity  on  the  amiable  victim,  who  seems  to  have  been 
destined  by  the  inscrutable  wisdom  of  Providence  to  warn  and  edify 
that  people  by  her  death  which  she  was  not  permitted,  to  (he  extent 
of  her  ambition,  to  benefit  by  her  Ufe. 

Should  her  lamented  and  untimely  end  be  the  means  of  giving  that 
religious  impulse  to  the  public  mind  which  shall  turn  us  to  righteous- 
ness, the  benefits  she  will  have  conferred  upon  her  comitry  in  both 
worlds  will  more  than  equal  the  glories  of  ttie  most  prosperous  and 
extended  reign. 
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That  diseipU  whom  Jetas  loved. 


Irhas  been  alleged  by  unbelievers  as  a.  defect  in  the  morality  of 
the  goapel  that  it  neglects  to  inculcate  patriotigin  and  friendship.  In 
regard  to  the  lirst  of  theee,  it  seems  a  stilGcient  reply  that  though  an 
attachment  lo  our  country  as  such  is  not  expressly  enjoined  in  the 
New  Teatatnent,  the  duties  which  result  from  the  relation  in  which 
Christians  stand  to  their  rulers  are  prescribed  with  great  perspicuity. 
and  enforced  by  very  solemn  sanctions ;  and  if  the  reciprocal  duties 
of  princes  and  magistrates  are  not  enjoined  with  equal  explicitnees  (as 
could  not  he  expected  in  writings  where  they  are  not  addressed)  the 
design  of  their  appointment  is  defined  in  such  a  manner  as  leaves  them 
at  no  loss  to  perceive  what  it  is  that  they  owe  to  the  commtmity. 
But  where  these  duties  are  faithfully  discharged  by  each  party,  the 
beneliis  derived  from  the  social  compact  are  so  justly  appreciated  and 
so  deeply  felt,  that  the  love  of  country  is  less  liable  to  defect  than  to 
excess.  In  all  well-onlered  polities,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  expe- 
rience of  past  ages,  the  attachment  of  men  to  their  country  is  in  danger 
of  becoming  an  absorbing  principle,  inducing  not  merely  a  forgeiful- 
nesa  of  private  interest,  but  of  the  immutable  claims  of  humanity  and 
justice.  In  the  most  virtuous  times  of  the  Roman  republic  their 
country  was  the  idol,  at  whose  shrine  her  greatest  patriots  were  at  all 
times  prepared  to  oQer  whole  hecatombs  of  human  victims :  the 
interests  of  other  nations  were  no  further  regarded  than  as  they  could 
be  rendered  subservient  to  the  gratification  of  her  ambition ;  and  man- 
kind at  large  were  considered  as  possessing  no  rights  but  such  as 
might  with  the  utmost  propriety  be  merged  in  that  devouring  vortex. 
With  all  their  talents  and  their  grandeur  Ihey  were  nnprincipled 
oppressors,  leagued  in  a  determined  conspiracy  against  the  Mberly  and 
independence  of  mankind,  la  the  eyes  of  an  enlightened  philanthro- 
pist, patriotism,  pampered  to  such  an  excess,  loses  Uie  name  of  virtue ; 
It  is  the  bond  and  cement  of  a  guilty  confederation.  It  was  worthy 
of  the  wisdom  of  our  great  legislator  to  declme  the  express  inculca- 
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tion  of  a  principle  so  liable  to  degenerate  into  excess,  and  to  content 
himself  with  prescribing  the  virtues  which  are  sure  to  develope  it  a» 
far  as  is  consistent  with  the  dictates  of  universal  benevolence. 

The  second  part  of  the  objection  to  which  we  have  alluded  is  sus- 
ceptible of  a  similar  answer.  Let  it  be  admitted  that  our  Lord  did 
not  formally  prescribe  the  cultivation  of  friendship ;  and  what  then  I 
He  prescribed  the  virtues  out  of  which  it  will  naturally  grow ;  he  pre- 
scribed the  cultivation  of  benevolence  in  all  its  diversified  modes  of 
operation.  In  his  personal  ministry,  and  in  that  of  his  apostles,  he 
enjoined  humility,  forbearance,  gentleness,  kindness,  and  the  most 
tender  sympathy  with  the  infirmities  and  distresses  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures ;  and  his  whole  life  was  a  perfect  transcript  of  these  virtues. 
But  these  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  and  under  the  usual  arrange- 
ments of  Providence,  are  the  best  preparation  for  friendship  as  well  as 
the  surest  guarantee  for  the  discharge  of  its  duties,  and  the  observation 
of  its  rights.  For  such  is  the  secret  affinity  of  mind  to  mind,  such  the 
social  constitution  of  man,  that  he  who  is  imbued  with  these  dispositions 
can  scarcely  fail,  in  the  pilgrimage  of  life,  to  contract  a  friendshifr#ith 
one  or  more  of  his  species.  Accustomed  to  look  upon  the  whole 
human  family  with  a  benign  aspect,  some  members  of  it  will  attract 
more  of  his  attention  and  awaken  more  of  his  complacency  than 
others ;  where  their  virtues  are  equal,  some  more  than  ordinary  con- 
geniality of  taste  and  temper  will  form  a  basis  of  preference,  a  motive 
for  predilection,  which,  confirmed  by  habit  and  strengthened  by  the 
reciprocal  exchange  of  gratifying  attentions  and  kind  offices,  will  at 
lengtli  ripen  into  friendship.  A  mind  habitually  tender  easily  melts 
into  softness,  and  exchanges  the  sentiments  of  esteem  for  those  of 
specific  attachment  and  endearment.  What  is  friendship  in  virtuous 
minds  but  the  concentration  of  benevolent  emotions  heightened  by 
respect  and  increased  by  exercise  on  one  or  more  objects  t  Friend- 
ship is  not  a  state  of  feeling,  whose  elements  are  specifically  different 
from  those  which  compose  every  other.  The  emotions  we  feel  towards 
a  friend  are  the  same  in  kmd  with  those  we  experience  on  other  occa- 
sions ;  but  they  are  more  complex  and  more  exalted.  It  is  the  general 
sensibility  to  kind  and  social  affections,  more  immediately  directed  to 
one  or  more  individuals,  and  in  ronsequence  of  its  particular  direction 
giving  birth  to  an  order  of  feeling  more  vivid  and  intense  than  usual, 
which  constitutes  friendship.  Hence  we  perceive  the  impropriety  of 
making  it  the  subject  of  legislation.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to 
cultivate  the  dispositions  which  lead  to  friendship,  the  love  of  his 
species,  admiration  of  virtue,  regard  to  the  feelings  of  others,  gratitude, 
humility,  along  with  the  most  inflexible  adherence  to  probity  and 
truth.  Wherever  these  exist,  friendship  will  be  the  natural  result ; 
^.  but  it  wiHItesult  as  a  felicity  rather  than  as  a  duty;  and  is  to  be 
^  placed  anrong  the  rewards  of  virtue  rather  than  its  obligations.  Hap 
piness  is  not  to  be  prescribed,  but  to  be  enjoyed ;  and  such  is  the 
benevolent  arrangement  of  Divine  Providence,  that  wherever  there  is 
a  moral  preparadon  for  it,  it  follows  of  course ;  and  such  are  the  plea- 
sures and  advantages  derived  from  virtuous  friendship.     Its  duties, 
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Bupposing  it  10  be  fonned,  are  deducible,  with  aufficient  certainty  and 
precision,  from  the  light  of  nature  and  the  precepts  of  Scripture,  and 
none  more  sacred  ;  but  in  the  act  of  forming  it  the  mind  disdains  the 
fetters  of  prescriptions,  and  is  left  to  be  determined  by  the  impulse  of 
feeling,  and  the  operation  of  events. 

Besides,  were  friendship  inculcated  as  a  matter  of  indispensable 
obligation,  endless  embarrassments  would  arise  in  determining  at 
what  period  the  relation  shall  commence ;  whether  with  one  or  with 
more  ;  and  at  what  stage  in  the  progress  of  mutual  attraction,  at  what 
point  the  feelings  of  reciprocal  regard  shall  be  deemed  to  reach  the 
maturity  which  entitles  thftn  to  the  sacred  name  of  Iriendship.  The 
laws  of  virtue  and  piety  are  coeval  with  our  existence,  considered  as 
reasonable  and  accountable  creatures.  Their  authority  is  founded  on 
immutable  relaiions,  ihe  duties  resulting  from  which  are  capable  of 
being  clearly  conceived  and  exactly  defined ;  but  he  who  should  under- 
take to  prescribe  to  the  subtle  and  mysterious  impulses  which  invite 
susceptible  minds  lo  friendship,  woiUd  find  himself  engaged  in  an 
attempt  as  hopeless  as  to  regidate  the  motions  of  the  air  which  bloweth 
where  it  lisleth. 

But  though  the  cultivation  of  friendship,  for  the  reasons  already 
assigned,  is  not  made  the  subject  of  precept,  but  is  leA  to  grow  up  of 
itself  under  the  general  culture  of  reason  and  religion,  it  is  one  of  the 
fairest  productions  of  the  human  soil,  the  cordial  of  life,  the  lenitive 
of  our  sorrows,  and  the  multiplier  of  our  joys ;  the  source  equally  of 
animation  and  of  repose.  He  who  is  destitute  of  this  blessing,  amid 
the  greatest  crowd  and  pressure  of  society,  is  doomed  lo  solitude  ;  and 
however  surrounded  with  flatterers  and  admirers,  however  armed  with 
power  and  rich  in  the  endowments  of  nature  and  of  fortune,  has  no 
resting-place.  The  most  elevated  station  in  life  affords  no  exemption 
from  those  agitations  and  disquietudes  which  can  only  be  laid  to  rest 
on  the  bosom  of  a  friend. 

The  sympathies  even  of  virtuous  minds,  when  not  warmed  by  the 
breath  of  friendship,  are  tixi  faint  and  cold  to  satisfy  the  social  cravings 
of  our  nature ;  their  compassion  is  too  much  dissipated  by  the  multi- 
plicity of  its  objects  and  the  varieites  of  distress  to  suffer  it  to  flow 
long  in  one  channel ;  while  the  sentiments  of  congratulation  are  still 
more  slight  and  supeMicial.  A  transient  tear  of  pity,  or  a  smile  of 
complacency  equally  (ransient,  is  all  we  can  usually  bestow  on  the 
scenes  of  happiness  or  of  misery  which  we  meet  ^ilh  in  the  paths  of 
life.  But  man  naturally  seeks  for  a  closer  union,  a  more  permanent 
conjunction  of  interests,  a  more  intense  reciprocation  of  feeling ;  he 
finds  the  want  of  one  or  more  with  whom  he  can  trust  the  secrets  of 
his  heart,  and  relieve  himself  by  imparting  the  interior  joys  and  sorrows 
with  which  every  human  breast  is  fraughL  He  seeks,  in  short, 
another  self,  a  kmdred  spirit  whose  interest  in  his  welfare  bears  some 
proportion  to  his  own,  with  whom  he  may  lessen  his  cares  by  sympathy, 
and  multiply  his  pleasures  by  participation. 

The  satisfaclion  derived  Irom  surveying  the  most  beautiful  scenes 
of  nature  or  the  most  exquisite  productions  of  art  is  so  far  from  being 
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Complete,' that  it  almost  tunu  isW  uneasiness  when  there  is  none 
with  whom  we  can  share  it  j  nor  would  the  most  paaaionate  admirer 
of  eloquence  or  poetr}'  consent  to  witness  their  most  stupendous  exer- 
tions upon  ihe  simple  condition  of  not  being  permitted  to  rereal.his 
emotions.  So  essential  an  ingredient  in  felicity  is  friendship  apart 
from  the  more  solid  and  permanent  advantages  it  prnriira^^n  when 
viewed  in  no  other  light  than  as  the  organ  of  comnAi^lkfcn,  the 
channel  of  feeling  and  of  thought.  But  if  joy  itself  ia  a  bunen  which 
the  heart  can  ill  sustaiu  without  inviting  others  to  partake  of  it,  how 
much  more  the  corrosions  of  anxiety,  the  perturbations  of  fear,  and  the 
dejection  arising  from  sudden  and  overwhekning  calamity? 

But  h  is  not  merely  as  a  source  of  pleasure  or  as  a  relief  from  pain 
that  virtuous  iriendship  ia  to  be  coveted  ;  it  is  at  least  as  much  recom- 
mended by  its  utility.  He  who  has  made  the  at^juisition  of  a  judicious 
and  83rmpalhizing  friend  may  be  said  to  have  doubled  his  menial 
resources :  by  associating  an  equal,  perhaps  a  superior  mind  with  his 
own,  he  has  provided  the  means  of  strengthening  his  reason,  of  perfect- 
ing his  counsels,  of  discerning  and  correcting  his  errors.  He  can 
have  recourse  at  all  times  to  the  judgment  and  assistance  of  one  who, 
with  the  same  powerof  discernment  with  himself,  comes  to  the  decision 
of  a  question  with  a  mind  neither  harassed  with  the  perplexities  nor 
heated  with  the  passions  which  bo  frequently  obscure  the  perception 
of  our  true  inteteels.  Next  to  the  immediate  guidance  of  God  by  his 
Spirit,  the  counsel  and  encouragement  of  virtuous  and  enlightened 
friends  afford  the  most  powerful  aid  in  the  encounter  of  temptation  and 
in  the  career  of  duly. 

Wisdom,  indeed,  is  not  confined  to  any  limited  circle,  much  less  to 
the  very  narrotf  one  of  private  friendship ;  and  sound  advice  may 
often  be  procured  from  those  with  whom  we  have  contracted  no  ties 
of  intimacy.  But  the  patient  attention  required  to  comprehend  and 
encounter  all  the  pecuUarities  of  the  case  ;  the  persevering  ardour,  the 
peranasive  sympathy  necessary  to  invest  it  with  authority  and  to  render 
it  effectual,  will  be  wanting;  in  the  absence  of  which  the  wisest 
counsel  is  a  wintfy  and  sickly  beam,  which  plays  on  the  surface  only : 
it  may  enlighten,  but  will  seldom  penetrate  or  melt.  The  conscious* 
ness,  100,  of  possessing  a  share  in  the  esteem  and  aflcction  of  persons 
of  distinguisiicd  worth  is  a  powerful  support  to  every  virtuous  rcsolu- 
Uou :  it  fheds  a  warm  and  cheerful  light  over  the  paths  of  life ;  fortifies 
the  ontBt  against  unmanly  dejection  and  posilianimous  fears ;  while 
the  apprehension  of  forfeiting  these  advantages  presents  a  strong 
resistance  10  the  encroachments  of  temptation.  There  are  higher  con- 
siderations, it  is  iruo,  whifh  oui;lit  invariably  to  produce  the  same 
effect ;  but  wc  have  no  such  superfluity  of  strength  as  should  induce 
,  m  to  decline  the  aid  of  inferior  motives,  when  all  are  but  barely  ade- 
quite  to  the  exigencies  of  our  state.  The  recollection  that  w«  an 
acting  under  tlic  eye  of  Omniscience  will  lose  nothing  of  its  fiMToa  by 
being  joined  to  tl)e  remembrance,  that  uur  conduct  is  subject  to  the 
acrutiny  of  friends  whose  sentiments  are  in  unison,  whose  inflnence 
coincides  with  the  voice  of  conscience  and  of  God.     And  surely  it 
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mnat  be  no  oanlempltbte  aid  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  which  hs 
derives  who  has  invited  the  benevolent  inspection  of  his  actions,  (he 
honest  reprehension  of  his  errors,  and  the  warm  encouragement  of  his 
virtues  ;  who,  accuslomeil  to  lay  open  the  interior  of  his  character  and 
the  most  retired  secrets  of  hia  heart,  finds  in  the  uppprobation  of  hia 
friend  the  iufirage  of  hia  conscience  reflected  and  confirmed ;  who 
delighted,  bW  not  elated,  by  the  esteem  he  has  secured  and  the  confi- 
dence he  has  won,  advances  with  renovated  vigour  in  the  paths  that 
lead  to  glory,  honour,  and  immortality.  The  pleasures  resiilting  from 
the  mutual  attachment  of  kindred  spirits  are  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  moments  of  personal  intercourse  ;  ihey  difluse  their  odours,  though 
faintly,  through  the  seasons  of  absence ;  refreshing  and  exhilarating 
the  roind  by  the  remembnnce  of  the  past  and  the  anticipation  of  the 
future.  It  is  a  treasure  possessed  when  it  is  not  employed  ;  a  reserve 
of  strength,  ready  to  be  called  into  action  when  most  needed ;  a  foun- 
tain of  Eweeta,  to  which  we  may  continually  repair,  whose  waters  are 
inexhaustible. 

Friendship  founded  on  the  principles  of  worldly  morality,  recognised 
by  virtuous  heathens,  such  as  that  which  subsisted  between  Atticus 
and  Cicero,  which  the  last  of  these  illustrious  men  has  rendered  im- 
mortal, is  fitted  to  survive  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life ;  but  it 
belongs  only  to  a  union  founded  on  religion,  to  continue  through  an 
endless  duration.  The  former  of  these  stood  the  shock  of  conflicting 
ojMnions,  and  of  a  revolution  that  shook  the  world;  the  latter  is  des- 
tined to  survive  when  the  heavens  are  no  more,  and  to  spring  fresh 
6om  the  ashes  of  the  universe.  The  former  possessed  all  the  stability 
which  it  is  possible  to  sublunary  things ;  the  latter  partakes  of  the 
eternity  of  God.  Friendship  founded  on  worldly  principles  is  natural, 
and  though  composed  of  the  best  elements  of  nature  is  not  exempt 
fifom  its  mutability  and  frailty ;  the  latter  is  spiritual,  and  therefore 
unchanging  and  imperishable.  The  friendship  which  is  founded  on 
kindred  tastes  and  congenial  habits,  apart  from  piety,  is  permitted  by 
the  benignity  of  Providence  to  embellish  a  world  which,  with  all  its 
magnificence  and  beauty,  will  shortly  pass  away ;  that  which  has  r&- 
Ugion  for  its  basis  will  ere  long  be  transplanted  in  order  to  adorn  the 
paradise  of  God. 

But  h  is  time  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  passage  selected  for  oat 
present  meditations :  that  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved.     This  is  not  the 
'     ■  ■       '"  ;h  the  writer  of  this  history  designates  him    " 

;  whence  we  may  with  certainty  infer,  that 
preference  shown  him  by  our  Lord  above  the  other  apostles  was  bq 
notorious,  that  the  mention  of  it,  even  by  the  person  on  whom  it  was 
bestowed,  could  occasion  no  offence.  He  had  recourse  to  it,  wilhotit 
doubt,  from  a  dictate  of  modesty,  that  he  might  avoid  the  disagreeable 
necessity  of  often  speaking  of  himself  under  his  proper  name.  It  is 
natural  lo  feel  some  curiosity  respecting  the  character  of  one  who  was 
the  object  of  so  distinguished  a  preference.  Are  we  to  impute  il  to  a 
decided  superiority  in  inteUectua]  and  moral  attainments  ?  Perhaps 
ooL  The  <^onsideralion  of  moral  worth  will  always  enter  deeply  into 
Vol.  I.— 0 
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the  motives  which  actuate  wise  and  good  men  in  tlieir  choice  of  fHends 
but  it  is  far  from  constituting  the  only  one.  A  certain  congeniality  of 
mind  and  manners,  aided  by  the  operation  of  adventitious  circumstances, 
contributes  a  principal  share  towards  the  formation  of  snch  unions ; 
nor  is  it  presumption  to  conjecture  that,  in  the  instance  before  us,  there 
was  something  in  the  taste  and  disposition  of  our  Lord,  considered  a» 
a  man,  more  in  unison  with  those  of  John  than  with  anylXf  the  other 
apostles.  As  every  character  has  its  peculiar  mould,  by  which  it  is  more 
or  less  distinguished,  we  may  be  allowed  to  suppose,  that  in  addition 
to  the  possession  of  unrivalled  excellence  in  general,  that  of  our  Lord 
was  marked  by  certain  discriminating  features.  The  virtues  of  Elijah, 
which  reappeared  in  John  the  Baptist,  stem,  awful,  and  majestic,  fitted 
to  alarm  a  slumbering  world  by  a  denunciation  of  the  wrath  to  come ; — 
how  difierent  the  aspect  they  wear  from  those  of  the  man  of  sorrows^ 
who  wept  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus !  We  follow  the  footsteps  of  this 
greatest  of  prophets  with  a  reverence  bordering  upon  terror ;  while 
we  behold  in  the  character  of  our  Lord,  though  transcendently  supe- 
rior, such  a  meek  and  softened  majesty  that  we  are  not  surprised  that 
he  who  knew  him  best  delighted  to  designate  him  under  the  appella- 
tion of  the  Lamb.  The  distinguishing  features  of  our  Lord's  character, 
viewed  as  a  perfect  human  being,  were,  unquestionably,  humility  and 
love ;  nor  is  it  less  certain,  or  less  obvious,  that  these  were  the  quali- 
ties most  conspicuous  in  the  character  of  the  beloved  disciple. 

This  apostle  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  a  certain  class  of  wri- 
ters, who,  by  no  means  deficient  in  talent,  but  possessing  little  sensi- 
bility, afford  the  reader  little  or  no  insight  into  their  character.  Their 
conceptions  and  their  language  are  cast  into  a  certain  artificial  mould, 
which  leaves  scarcely  any  traces  of  individuahty.  The  writings  of 
John  are  of  the  most  contrary  description ;  they  are  replete  with  traits 
of  character ;  the  writer  presents  his  heart  in  almost  every  page.  A 
tender  sensibility  pervades  his  gospel,  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from 
either  of  the  preceding ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  believe  that  the  narrative 
of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  or  of  the  last  scenes  of  our  Saviour's 
life,  were  composed  without  tears.  Such  strokes  of  pathos,  such 
touching  simplicity,  such  minuteness  of  detail,  without  puerility  or 
redundance,  characterize  the  history  of  these  extraordinary  events,  as 
could  only  have  proceeded  from  one  who  felt  himself  a  party  con- 
cerned ;  who,  with  a  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  his  subject,  wrote 
still  more  from  his  heart  than  from  his  head.  He  is  little  to  be  envied 
who  can  peruse  these  inimitable  narratives  without  being  moved :  the 
author  places  us  in  the  very  midst  of  the  scenes  he  describes ;  we 
listen  to  the  discourses,  we  imbibe  the  sentiments  of  the  principal 
actors ;  and  while  he  says  nothing  of  himself,  he  lays  open  the  whole 
interior  of  his  character.  We  feel  ourselves  introduced,  not  so  much 
to  the  acquaintance  of  an  inspired  apostle  as  to  that  of  the  most  amis- 
ble  of  men^ 

The  selection  of  his  materials  is  such  as  it  were  natural  to  expect 
from  the  dueifle  toh&m  Jesus  laved ;  for,  while  the  olhar  «lrangelists 
direct  their  chief  attention  to  the  miracles  of  our  Lord,  John  relates 
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his  aentimenls  and  discoureea.  Tlic  pre<rediiig  cvaiigelititK  content 
themselves,  for  ihe  most  part,  with  exhibiting  liis  hinnan  history,  in 
the  record  of  those  facts  which  established  ihe  truth  of  his  docirioe 
and  the  divinhy  of  his  misBion ;  John  commences  from  an  earlier  date, 
draws  back  the  veil  of  eternity,  and  shows  us  the  subject  of  hia  his- 
tory subsisting  before  all  worlds,  presiding  in  the  work  of  creation  and 
providence. 

It  is  from  this  apostle  we  learn  most  fully  the  state  of  the  contro- 
versy between  our  Lord  and  the  unbelieving  Jews ;  in  the  course  of 
which  we  have  continual  occasion  to  admire  the  quickness  and  dex- 
terity, the  subtlety  and  profundity  displayed  in  various  discourses, 
which,  but  for  him,  would  have  been  lost  in  oblivion.  He  expatiates 
with  peculiar  interest  on  the  laet  interview  between  Christ  and  his 
disciples ;  where  he  assures  them  of  his  unalterable  attachment,  and 
exerts  himself  to  console  their  grief,  to  reanimate  their  confidence,  and 
dispel  their  fears,  by  the  prospect  of  seeing  them  again,  when  iheir 
joy  should  be  such  as  no  man  s!io«ld  take  from  them.  He  cither  en- 
tirely omits,  or  passes  rapidly  over  the  transactions  recorded  by  the 
other  evangelists ;  but  when  he  approaches  the  scene  of  the  crucifixion, 
he  lingers  and  dwells  upon  the  circumstances  of  thai  awful  tragedy 
with  a  minuteness  and  particularity  of  detail,  as  though  it  had  nevef 
been  recorded  before. 

In  the  short  epistles  inscribed  with  his  name,  the  topic  on  which  he 
chiefly  insists  is  love,  which,  in  ila  subtimer  form,  constitutes  the 
moral  essence  of  the  Deity,  as  well  as  the  verj-  sum  and  substance  of 
true  religion.  His  heart  was  in  perfect  unison  with  his  subject. 
Written,  as  is  supposed,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  the  spirit  they  breathe 
Is  that  of  3  father  inculcating  on  his  children  the  cultivation  of  every 
virtue,  and  especiaUy  of  mutual  aflection,  with  that  neglect  of  order 
and  arrangement,  and  those  reiterations  and  overflowings  of  tender 
Importunity  which  are  suited  to  such  a  character.  Instead  of  assuming 
an  air  of  superiority,  in  bis  first  epistle  he  suppresses  his  name  ;  and 
in  the  two  last  takes  to  himself  a  title  common  lo  every  Christian 
pastor.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  styling  his  converts  children, — he 
styles  ihem  little  children; — Little  children,  keep  yourselves  from  idols; 
which  reminds  me  of  a  beautiful  anecdote  rclaied  by  Ensebins,  that 
when  he  was  loo  much  oppressed  wiili  infirmity  to  permit  liim  to  exer- 
cise his  public  ministry  any  longer,  he  was  accustomed  to  be  carried 
into  the  church ;  and  after  stretching  forth  his  feeble  arms,  and  crying. 
Little  ekildren,  love  one  another,  to  retire  from  the  assembly.  So 
deeply  was  he  imbued  with  ihe  seraphic  love  of  llie  bosom  on  which 
he  leaned,  that  it  remained  unimpaired  amid  the  decays  of  nature  and 
the  eclipse  of  iniellecL 

In  the  early  part  of  his  life,  if  we  may  judge  from  a  single  incident, 
from  his  proposing  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven  lo  avenge  the  insult 
offered  to  our  I<ord,  he  possessed  an  impetuous  and  eager  spirit,  not 
always  restramed  by  the  wiadom  that  is  from  above ;  but  in  maturer 
years  it  spears  to  have  subsided,  and  given  place  to  none  but  benign 
affections.  His  meekness  and  lendemess,  however,  were  never  io- 
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diilged  at  tho  expense  of  truth,  his  adherence  to  which  was  iinio]ab}e.; 
nor  did  he  fail  to  express  the  utmost  abhorrence  at  any  attempt  tp  eop- 
rapt  it;  insomuch  Uiat  I  can  easily  believe  an  anecdote  related  by 
Eusebius,  that  on  his  entering  a  public  bath,  and  finding  the  notorious 
heresiarch  Cerinthus  there,  he  left  it  with  precipitation,  exclaiming, 
^  Let  us  flee  from  this  place,  lest  it  fall  and  crush  that  enemy  of  God  P 
His  benevolence  spent  itself,  not  in  a  hollow  atid  unmeaning  complai- 
sance to  the  impugners  of  the  gospel,  but  in  efforts  to  convert  them  ; 
and  just  in  proportion  as  he  loved  his  fellow-creatures,  was  his  anxiety 
to  preserve,  unimpaired  and  unmixed,  the  doctrine  by  which  they  wer^ 
to  be  saved. 

But  enough  has  been  said  on  the  character  of  tliis  eminent  apostle. 
Before  we  dismiss  this  branch  of  our  subject,  it  will  be  proper  to  advert 
to  a  few  indications  of  the  preference  with  which  he  was  honoured* 
On  perusing  the  evangelists,  it  appears  that  he  was  invariably  selected 
by  our  Lord  as  one  of  the  Uiree  who  were  present  in  the  most  retired 
scenes  of  his  life,  on  the  mount  of  transfiguration,  in  the  house  of 
Jairus,  and  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane.  Whoever  else  were  absent, 
John  was  siure  to  share  his  most  confidential  moments,  and  to  witness 
his  iBOst  secret  joys  and  conflicts.  At  the  paschal  supper,  to  which 
he  looked  forward  with  so  much  eagerness  as  the  appointed  season 
for  a  more  unreserved  disclosure  of  his  purposes  than  he  had  made 
before,  he  placed  John  next  to  himself,  in  such  a  manner  that  his  head 
naturally  rested  on  his  bosom.  Through  him  it  was  that  the  rest  of 
the  disciples  appUed  to  our  Lord  to  be  informed  who  it  was  that  should 
betray  him.  But  the  most  decisive  evidence  of  the  preference  bestowed 
upon  John  arises  from  his  being  chosen  to  take  care  of  his  widowed 
mother  after  his  decease.  The  circumstance  is  related  with  inimitably 
simplicity  and  beauty.  No  sooner  was  our  Saviour  elevated  on  the 
cross  than  he  sees  his  mother  standing  by  along  with  the  disciple  tohom 
he  loved :  to  the  mother  he  said.  Behold  thy  son ;  to  John,  Behold  thy 
mother:  and  from  that  moment  John  took  her  to  his  own  house*  What 
a  rebuke  to  that  proud  and  false  philosophy  which  pretends  to  extin- 
guish the  feelings  of  nature,  and  to  erect  its  trophies  on  the  ruins  of 
humanity!  By  committing  to  the  beloved  disciple  so  precious  a 
deposite,  he  gave  him  a  stronger  demonstration  of  his  esteem  than  by 
a  whole  volume  of  panegyric. 

After  the  resurrection  and  ascension,  he  continued  to  receive  from 
bis  Baviour  similar  proofs  of  his  preference.  Preserved  amid  a  violent 
and  bloody  persecution,  he  was  permitted  (such  is  the  universal  tradi- 
tion of  the  church)  to  survive  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  to  witness,  in  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  dispersion  of  its  inhabitants,  the  ful- 
filment of  his  own  predictions,  and,  finally,  to  close  a  life  extended  to 
m  extreme  old  age  in  peace  and  in  the  bosom  of  his  friends.  Nor 
irat  this  the  only  distinction  ha  ^oyed.  To  him  it  was  give^  to  opD^ 
T«y  to  the  churches  of  Asia,  among  whom  he  dwelt,  repeated  naf- 
Miges  from  bis  ascended  Lc^  to  behold  his  glory,  and  to  patcb  Af 
last  accents  of  inspiratipn.  To  bim  it  was  gi\  en,  not  only  to  reQOiri 
the  life  #f  t)ia  Qvmw  in  eomiBGii  with  the  other  evangeUstSf  biK  tp 
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transinit  10  future  ages  tlie  principal  events  and  vicissitudcB  whidi 
shall  befail  the  church  to  the  end  of  lime,  in  a  series  of  viaioDs  which 
refived  ihe  spirit  an<l  manner,  uad  nnore  than  equalled  the  sublimity 
of  the  ancient  prophets.  Endowed  with  a  genius  ei^ually  simple  and 
sublime,  he  mingles  with  ease  amun^  the  wurahipperH  before  the 
throne,  communes  with  beings  of  the  highest  order,  and  surveys  the 
splendours  of  the  celestial  temple  with  an  eye  that  never  blenched. 
The  place  which  be  oceupies  in  the  order  and  succession  of  inspired 
men  must  at  the  same  time  ensure  to  him  a  high  distinction;  for 
while  Moses  leads  the  way,  John  brings  up  the  rear  of  that  illustrious 
company. 

To  the  selection  of  the  passage  Co  which  your  attention  is  directed, 
I  WHS  led  by  an  irresistible  impulse  the  moment  1  heard  of  the  mel- 
ancholy event  which  has  deprived  you  of  your  beloved  pastor.  It 
appeared  to  me  peculiarly  applicable  to  his  character;  nor  am  I  appre- 
hensive of  encountering  coniradiciion  when  I  affirm,  that  among  his 
numerous  acquaintance  an  entire  unanimity  will  be  felt  on  this  subject. 
It  will  be  readily  confessed,  that  his  piety  was  of  the  same  mould  and 
eoraplexion  with  thai  which  distinguished  the  beloved  disciple.  lu 
the  attempt  I  shall  make  to  delineate  his  character,  let  me  not  be  a\M- 
peeled  of  the  presumption  of  attempting  to  impart  any  information  to 
you,  on  whose  minds  his  virtues  have  made  that  indelible  impression 
which  is  far  alrave  the  power  of  words.  It  is  solely  for  the  use  of 
those  who  were  placed  beyond  the  mfluence  of  his  example  and  the 
benefit  of  his  instructions,  that  it  appears  to  me  not  improper  to  exhibit 
some  of  the  more  eonspicuons  features  which  contributed  to  render 
him  so  eminent  a  pattern  of  Christian  excellence. 

It  is  a  homage  due  to  departed  worth,  whenever  it  rises  to  such  a 
height  as  to  render  its  possessor  an  object  of  general  attention,  to 
endeavour  to  rescue  it  from  oblivion  ;  that  when  it  is  removed  from  the 
observation  of  men,  it  may  still  live  in  their  memory,  and  transmit 
through  the  shades  of  the  sepulchre  some  reflection,  however  faint,  of 
its  living  lustre.  By  enlarging  the  cloud  of  witnesses  by  which  we 
are  encompassed,  it  is  calculated  to  give  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  desire 
of  imitation ;  and  even  the  despair  of  reaching  it  is  not  without  iis  u«e, 
by  checking  the  levity  and  conecDng  the  pride  and  presumption  of  the 
human  heart. 

DocTOB  Rtlahu  was  bom  January  29,  1793,  at  Warwick,  where 
his  venerable  father  exercised'  his  ministry  for  some  yeara ;  from 
whence  he  removed  to  Northampton. 

The  most  remarkable  particular  recorded  of  his  infancy  is  his  early 
progress  in  the  Hebrew  language,  which  was  such,  that  he  read  a 
chapter  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  lo  the  celebrated  Hcrvey,  before  he  was 
five  year^t  old.  About  his  thirteenth  year  he  became  deeply  impreMsed 
with  religious  concern ;  and  without  any  thing  very  singular  in  his 
experience,  his  conviction  ripened  into  genuine  conversion,  and  he  wa« 
baptized  on  a  profession  of  his  faith  in  his  fourteenth  year.  At  the 
requeat  of  the  church  he  began  to  exercise  his  ministerial  gift*  in  hi* 
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seventeenth  year ;  and  after  continuing  to  assist  his  father  for  some 
years,  be  was  ordained  co-pastor  with  him  in  the  year  1781.  In  thin 
situation  he  remained  for  some  time ;  when,  on  lus  father's  removal 
from  Northampton,  he  became  sole  pastor  until  the  year  1793,  when 
he  received  a  unanimous  invitation  to  the  joint  offices  of  president  of 
the  Bristol  Education  Society  and  pastor  of  Broadmead.  How  he 
conducted  himself  in  the  first  scene  of  his  labours  many  living  wit- 
nesses can  attest ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  his  ministry  during  that  period 
was  eminently  acceptable  and  useful.  During  his  residence  at  North- 
ampton, he  was  in  labours  more  abundant;  far  from  confining  his 
ministry  to  a  single  spot,  he  diffused  its  benefits  over  a  wide  circle, 
preaching  much  in  the  surrounding  villages ;  and  though,  on  his  remo- 
val to  Bristol,  his  numerous  avocations  rendered  his  ministerial  exer- 
tions less  frequent,  he  may  justly  be  considered,  on  the  whole,  as  one 
of  the  most  laborious  of  pastors.  He  preached,  during  his  whole 
career,  not  less  than  eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-one  ser- 
mons, and  at  two  himdred  and  eighty-six  distinct  places. 

If  as  a  preacher  he  never  attained  the  highest  summit  of  popularity, 
he  was  always  heard  with  attention.     His  ministry  was  replete  with 
^  instruction,  ^d  not  unfrequently  accompanied  with  an  unction  which 

rendered  it  irresistible.  As  he  possessed  none  of  those  graces  of  elo- 
cution and  manner  which  secure  superficial  applause,  he  was  always 
most  esteemed  by  those  who  heard  him  the  oflenest ;  and  his  stated 
hearers  rarely,  if  ever,  wished  to  exchange  the  voice  of  their  pastor  for 
that  of  a  stranger.  His  address  was  such  as  produced  an  instanta- 
neous conviction  of  his  sincerity.  It  displayed,  even  to  the  most 
superficial  observer,  a  mind  infinitely  above  being  actuated  by  the  lust 
of  applause ;  a  spirit  deeply  imbued  with  a  sense  of  eternal  realities, 
and  readf  to  pour  itself  forth  as  a  libation  on  the  sacrifice  of  the  faith 
and  obedience  of  his  converts.  The  effect  of  his  discoiurses,  excellent 
as  tliey-were  in  themselves,  was  prodigiously  heightened  by  the  venersr 
tion  universally  felt  for  his  character,  and  the  just  and  high  estimation 
entertained  of  his  piety.  Piety,  indeed,  was  his  distinguished  charac- 
teristic, which  he  possessed  to  a  degree  that  raised  him  inconceivably 
beyond  the  level  of  ordinary  Christians.  Devotion  appeared  to  be  the 
principal  element  of  his  being ;  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  converse 
with  him  without  perceiving  how  entirely  it  pervaded  his  mind,  and 
imparted  to  his  whole  deportment  an  air  of  purity,  innocence,  and 
sanctity,  difficult  for  words  to  express.  His  piety  did  not  display  itself 
in  a  profusion  of  religious  discourse,  nor  in  frequently  alluding  to  the 
interior  exercises  of  his  mind  on  spiritual  subjects.  He  was  seldom 
known  to  speak  of  his  religious  joys  or  sorrows  :  his  devotional  feel- 
ings were  too  deep  and  too  sacred  to  suffer  themselves  to  evaporate  in 
ordinary  conversation.  His  religion  appeared  in  its  firuits ;  in  gentle- 
ness, humility,  and  benevolence ;  in  a  steady,  conscientious  performaaoe 
of  every  duty ;  and  a  careful  abstinence  from  every  appearance  of  etiL 
As  little  did  his  character  partake  of  the  ascetic.  It  never  entered  into 
his  ^u|^t8  that  religion  was  an  enemy  to  the  innocent  pleasures  and 
social  emleannents  of  human  life,  of  which  he  entertained  a  high  relishf 
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and  which  his  constant  regard  to  the  Deity  rendered  subservient  to 
piety,  by  the  gratitude  which  they  inspired  and  the  conviction  which 
they  deepened  of  the  divine  benignity.  Hia  love  to  ihe  Great  Supreme 
was  equally  exempt  from  slavish  timidity  and  presumptuous  familiarity: 
it  was  an  awful  love,  such  as  the  beatiiic  vision  may  be  supposed  to 
inspire  where  the  worshippers  veil  their  faces  in  that  presence  in  which 
they  rejoice  with  ecstatic  joy.  Aa  he  cherished  a  lirin  persuasion  that 
the  attributes  of  the  Deity  ensure  the  pToduction  of  the  greatest  possi- 
ble sum  of  good,  in  comparison  of  which  the  <(uHntity  of  natural  and 
moral  evil  permitted  to  remain  vanishes  and  disappears,  his  views  of 
the  divine  administration  were  a  source  of  unmingled  joy ;  while  his 
profound  sense  of  the  essential  holiness  and  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Kuler,  kept  alive  those  sentiments  of  penitence  and  humility  to  which 
too  many  optimists  are  strangers.  He  feared  the  great  and  terrible 
name  of  the  Lord  his  God. 

Humility  was,  in  fact,  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  his  character. 
It  was  depicted  on  his  connlenance,  his  manners,  his  language  ;  it  per- 
vaded almost  every  thing  he  said  or  did.  He  might  most  truly  be 
said,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  to  be  clothed  with  it.  The  mode 
in  which  it  operated  was  at  the  utmost  remove  from  the  shallow  expe- 
dients adopted  by  those  who  vainly  attempt  to  secure  the  praise  of  that 
quality  without  possessing  it.  It  neither  prompted  him  to  depreciate 
his  talents  nor  to  disclaim  his  virtues ;  to  speak  in  debasing  terms  of 
himself  nor  to  exaggerate  his  imperfecuons  and  failings.  It  taught 
him  the  rarer  art  of  forgetting  himself.  His  readiness  lo  lake  the 
lowest  place  could  only  be  exceeded  by  the  eagerness  of  all  who 
knew  him  to  assign  him  the  highest ;  and  this  was  the  only  competi- 
tion which  the  distinctions  of  life  ever  cost  him.  His  modesty  was 
such  that  the  praises  he  was  most  solicitous  to  merit  he  Miuhed  to 
receive ;  and  never  appeared  so  disconcerted  and  embarrassed  as 
when  he  was  necessitated  to  hear  his  own  commendations.  Hence  it 
will  be  easily  inferred,  that  he  was  completely  exempt  from  the 
jealousy  of  superior  talent  or  reputation  ;  that  it  gave  him  not  a  mo- 
ment's uneasiness  to  find  himself  eclipsed,  and  that  he  was  the  ardent 
admirer  and  panegyrist  of  the  menial  endowments  in  which  he  was 
most  deficient.  Though  he  had  neglected  to  cultivate  the  powers  of 
his  imagination,  and  was  little  distinguished  for  the  graces  of  style,  no 
one  was  ever  more  disposed  to  admire  them  wherever  they  were  con- 
spicuous. The  candour  and  benignity  of  his  mind  prepared  him  to 
embrace  every  kind  of  intellectual  superiority,  to  rejoice  in  every  dis- 
play of  talent  devoted  to  the  interest  of  religion,  and  to  derive  exquisite 
gratitication  from  the  operation  of  those  qualities  and  powers  to  which 
he  made  the  least  pretensions.  His  enjoyment  of  intellectual  repast 
was  not  impaired  by  ^e  consciousness  of  not  having  contributed  to 
furnish  it ;  and  his  virtue  was  thus  its  own  reward,  by  enabling  him 
to  reap  the  harvest  where  he  neither  sowed  the  seed  nor  prepared 
the  soil. 

If  any  man  ever  practised  the  gentleness  of  Jeaus  Christ,  it  was 
certainly  our  lamented  friend.     Possessed  of  a  temper  naturally  quick 
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and  irritable,  he  bad,  by  the  ^d  of  reason  aii4  leligion,  so  (^  subdued 
Aat  propensity,  that  it  was  rarely  suffered  to  appear ;  and  when  it  didt 
it  was  a  momentary  agitation  which  quickly  subsided  into  kindness 
and  benignity.  His  sensibility  was  exquisite.  There  were  a  numer- 
ous class  of  subjects  to  which  he  could  rarely  advert  without  tears. 
The  bare  recurrence  to  his  mind  of  the  great  objects  of  religion  was 
sufficient  to  produce  a  gush  of  tenderness ;  so  entirely  was  his  heart 
fiollened,  that  it  might  be  trul]'^  styled  a  heart  ofJlesL  Nor  was  his 
sensibility  confined  to  religion.  It  pervaded  the  whole  system  of  his 
life,  producing  a  quick  and  powerful  sympathy,  not  only  with  his  own 
species,  but  with  the  whole  circle  of  animated  nature,  the  properties 
of  wl^ch  he  took  great  delight  in  investigating,  and  in  tracing  the 
exquisite  contrivance  of  its  benevolent  Author  for  its  preservation  and 
enjoyment. 

His  extreme  susceptibility  of  feeling  combined  with  his  gentleness 
and  timidity,  necessarily  exposed  him  to  be  wounded  whenever  he  en- 
couptered  harsh  and  unfeeling  manners ;  and  from  the  same  cause  he 
was  liable  to  be  hurt  by  every  symptom  of  unkindness,  even  where 
none  was  intended.  His  sensitive  mind  was  impressed  with  every 
variety  of  temper  in  those  with  whom  he  eovrersed ;  and  if  his  peace 
was  less  frequently  invaded  from  this  quarter  than  might  have  been 
expected,  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  that  reverence  which  his  character  so 
universally  inspired.  It  seemed  a  sort  of  sacrilege  to  trespass  upon 
ao  much  innocence  and  piety. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  remark,  that  though  religion  in  its  ordinary 
mode  of  exhibition  commands  but  little  respect,  when  it  rises  to  the 
sublime,  and  is  perceived  to  tincture  and  pervade  the  whole  character, 
it  seldom  fails  to  draw  forth  the  homage  of  mankind.  The  most  hard- 
ened impiety  and  daring  profligacy  will  find  it  difficult  to  despise  the 
man  who  manifestly  appears  to  walk  with  God,  whose  whole  system 
of  life  is  evidently  influenced  4Kd  directed  by  the  powers  of  the  world 
to  come.  The  ridicule  cast  on  religious  characters  is  not  always 
directed  towards  their  religion,  but  more  oflen  perhaps  to  the  little  it 
performs  contrasted  with  Uie  lofliness  of  its  pretensions ;  a  ridicule 
which  derives  its  force  from  the  very  sublimity  of  the  principles  which 
the  profession  of  piety  assumes.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
character  of  Dr.  Ryland  provoked,  on  any  occasion,  the  sneer  of  the 
infidel  or  the  scorn  of  the  ungodly. 

The  opportunities  of  making  great  sacrifices  for  the  good  of  mankind 
are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  he  who  remains  inactive  till  it  is  in  his 
power  to  confer  signal  benefits  or  yield  important  services,  is  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  incurring  the  doom  of  the  slothful  servant.  It  is  the 
preference  of  duty  to  inclination  in  the  ordinary  course  of  life,  it  is  the 
practice  of  self-denial  in  a  thouftsad  little  instances  which  forms  the 
truest  teat  of  character,  and  securer  the  honour  and  tbe  r^wfid  of 
thflne  who  kve  tu4  to  ^emsehes.  Viewed  in  this  light,  QUf  lanml^ 
friend  presented  a  pattern  of  Christian  virtue  rarely  if  ever  suips^«4i 
His  whole  lifo  wa«  a  seriea  of  t(^  of  self-denial ;  his  conduct  appeared 
invariably  to.  proceed  from  ike  impulae  of  benevoleaee  ^  tbf  Hum 
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of  duly  i  and  though  not  exempt  from  tlie  errors  and  imj^rfections 
incident  lo  the  present  state,  lisa  eye  was  aliDays  single,  his  inten- 
tions always  upright.  If  the  essence  of  Christian  perfection  consists 
in  a  sole  and  supreme  desire  to  do  the  will  of  God,  he  probably  made 
as  near  an  approach  to  it  as  is  attainable  in  the  present  state,  though 
he  not  only  never  pretended  to  it,  but  held  all  such  pretensions  in 
abhorrence. 

Justice  to  his  memory  will  not  permit  me  lo  suppress  the  mention 
of  that  strict  and  inviolable  regard  to  truth  which  he  preserved  in  all 
his  words  and  actions.  He  would  never  allow  himself  to  employ  those 
exaggerations  and  coloun  in  the  narration  of  facts  which  many  wha 
would  shudder  at  a  dehherate  falsehood  freely  indulge ;  some  for  the 
gratification  of  their  passions  or  the  advancement  of  their  interests, 
and  others  purely  from  the  impulse  of  vanity  and  a  wish  lo  render 
their  narratives  more  striking,  and  their  conversation  more  poignant. 
Whatever  Dr.  Ryland  affirmed  was,  as  far  as  his  knowledge  extended, 
as  certain  as  an  idemical  proposition ;  nor  was  he  satisfied  with  the 
substantial  truth  of  what  he  asserted ;  he  was  so  anxious  that  the  im- 
pression he  conveyed  should  exactly  coincide,  as  weU  in  its  degree  as 
in  kind,  with  his  internal  conviction,  that,  if  it  be  possible,  he  was  too 
tenacious  of  truth,  and  may  be  said  to  have  carried  bis  scrupulosity 
too  far.  I  have  often  been  amused  at  observing  the  compass  he 
would  fetch,  and  the  c ire um locutions  he  would  have  recourse  to  in  the 
narration  of  facts,  rather  than  incur  the  possibility  of  misrepresentation 
or  mistake. 

Few  men  have  exhibited  more  unequivocal  proofs  of  candour  than 
your  excellent  and  lamented  pastor.  Though  a  Calvinist,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  and  attached  to  its  peculiariiiea  in  a  higher 
degree  than  most  of  the  advocates  of  that  system,  he  extended  his 
affeetioQ  to  all  who  bore  the  image  of  Christ,  and  was  ingenious  in 
discovering  reasons  for  thinking  well  of  many  who  widely  dissented 
from  his  religious  views.  No  man  was  more  remarkable  for  combining 
a  zealous  allachment  to  bis  own  principles  with  the  utmost  liberality 
of  mind  towards  those  who  differed  from  him  ;  an  abhorrence  of  error 
with  the  kindest  feelings  towards  the  erroneous.  He  detested  the 
spirit  of  monopoly  in  religion,  and  opposed  every  tendency  to  circumr 
scribe  it  by  the  limits  of  party.  His  treatise  on  Baptism  tiirnishea  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  religious  controversy  should 
be  conducted  on  a  subject  on  which  the  combatants  on  both  sides  have 
frequently  disgraced  themselves  by  an  acrimony  and  bitterness  in  an 
inverse  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  point  in  debate.  How 
extraordinary  is  it,  that  they  who  differ  only  on  one  subject,  and  that 
confessedly  of  secondary  moment,  should  have  contended  with  more 
(ierceness  than  has  usually  been  displayed  in  a  contest  pro  aris  ecfods, 
for  all  that  is  dear  and  important  in  Christianity !  Is  it  that  their  near 
approach  as  religious  denominations  exposes  them  more  to  the  spirit 
of  rivalry,  as  adjoining  kingdoms  are  the  most  hostile  to  each  other,  or 
that  it  is  the  property  of  bigotry  to  acquire  an  additional  degree  of 
malignity  by  being  concentrated  on  one  poiol  and  directed  to  one 
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bbject?  Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  the  fact  is  singular  and  greatly 
to  be  lamented.  He  whose  removal  from  us  we  so  deeply  regret  was 
too  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Christ  to  expose  him  to  that 
snare ;  his  love  of  good  men  of  every  nation,  sect,  and  party  was 
fervent  and  disinterested,  nor  was  it  confined  to  the  bounds  of  his 
personal  knowledge ;  it  engaged  him  in  a  most  affectionate  and  exten- 
sive correspondence  with  eminent  persons  in  remote  quarters  of  the 
globe,  whose  faces  he  never  saw ;  so  signally  was  he  prepared  for 
sitting  down  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven,  where  the  whole  assembly  of  the  church  of  the  first-born  will 
be  convened  before  the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb. 

In  addition  to  his  other  excellences,  none  who  were  honoured  with 
his  intimacy  will  fail  to  recollect  his  diligence  in  the  improvement  of 
time,  of  the  value  of  which  he  entertained  too  deep  a  sense  to  allow 
any  part  of  it  to  run  to  waste.  By  the  practice  of  early  rising  and  a 
most  exact  distribution  of  his  hours  to  their  respective  employments, 
he  contrived  to  husband  a  treasure  which  no  one  is  permitted  to 
squander  without  severely  repenting  it,  though  that  repentance  may 
possibly  arrive  too  late.  Employing  every  day  as  if  it  were  the  last, 
and  subjecting  every  portion  of  time  to  a  religious  regulation,  he 
worked  out  his  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling.  From  taste  as  well 
as  from  principle  he  was  warmly  attached  to  order  and  method,  which 
he  extended  to  tha  minutest  particulars.  Thus  the  transactions  of  his 
whole  life  lay  before  him,  by  looking  back  on  the  turns  and  vicissitudes 
of  which  he  was  accumulating  fresh  materials  for  gratitude,  and 
acquiring  new  lessons  of  prudence  and  piety. 

That  with  alt  this  varied  excellence  he  united  some  imperfections 
will  be  readily  allowed ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  but  justice  to  remark, 
that  they  were  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  imperfections^  since  they 
grew  out  of  his  natural  temperament,  and  were  not  to  be  imputed  to  an 
obliquity  of  will  or  to  a  deficidncy  in  the  strength  of  his  moral  prin- 
ciple. The  most  conspicuous  of  these  was  a  certain  timidity  of  spurit, 
a  proneness  to  augur  danger  where  none  existed,  which,  fh>m  an 
excessive  apprehension  of  doing  evil,  sometimes  arrested  his  power 
of  doing  good.  His  caution  was  extreme,  and  his  natural  aversion  to 
bold  and  hazardous  measures,  on  some  occasions,  enervated  his  reso- 
lutions and  crippled  his  efforts.  Alive  to  the  possible  inconvenience 
resulting  from  an  unnecessary  disclosure  of  his  views,  he  narrowed  his 
confidence  too  much,  lost  the  advantage  of  that  assistance  and  co- 
operation which  he  might  easily  have  commanded,  and  in  some  of  the 
most  trying  exigencies  of  his  life  doomed  himself  to  walk  alone.  It 
must  be  also  acknowledged  by  his  warmest  admirers  that  he  was 
deficient  in  the  spirit  of  authority,  that  he  wanted  the  power  of  assert- 
ing his  rights,  of  repressing  the  encroachments  of  petulance,  and  of 
sustaining  his  pretensions  to  rule.  The  extreme  gentleness  of  bis 
character  was  such,  that  it  left  him  too  much  to  the  mercy  of  tboss 
who  were  conscious  they  might  abuse  it  without  danger  of  incurring 
his  resentment  He  not  only  carried  with  him  no  offensive^  but  he  had 
no  defensive  armour.    This  vrant  of  force  and  energy  of  charactert 
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which  was  his  chief  imperfection,  was  nol,  there  is  reason  lo  believci 
entirely  natural,  but  to  be  nst^ribed  in  a  great  measure  to  an  injudicious 
mode  of  treatment  in  early  life,  and  lo  some  severe  trials  in  the  com- 
mencement of  his  career,  which  pressed  with  such  force  on  his  mind 
thai  it  never  entirely  recovered  its  elasticity.  He  witnessed  in  hia 
excellent  father  an  eicess  of  vehemence,  a  careless  intrepidity  of 
temper,  that  with  the  most  upright  intentions  Involved  him  in  so  much 
distress,  that  his  anxiety  to  avoid  that  extreme  betrayed  him  into  a 
contrary  one.  The  grand  maxim  which  he  seems  to  have  adopted  for 
the  regulation  of  his  life  was  a  determination  lo  shun  every  approach 
to  what  he  hod  seen  productive  of  so  much  inconvenience ;  forgetting, 
perhaps,  too  much,  that  the  opposite  to  that  which  is  wrong  is  not 
always  righu  Hence  the  fear  of  consequences  predominated  too 
much  in  his  course  of  action,  and  he  was  more  easily  deterred  by  the 
apprehension  of  possible  evil  than  incited  to  action  by  the  prospect  of 
good.  In  the  words  of  an  ingenious  writer,  employed  on  a  different 
occasion,  "  there  was  nothing  hi  needed  to  be  cautioned  againsl  so  much 
as  caution  itsflf.'"' 

I  am  aware  there  are  those  who  have  charged  our  excellent  friend 
with  a  want  of  openness  of  character.  As  far  as  such  an  impuiation 
has  any  colour  of  truth,  it  is  but  just  to  remark,  that  the  deficiency 
complained  of  was  in  no  degree  tinctured  with  dissimulation  or  cunning. 
It  was  panly  the  effect  of  that  timidity  which  he  was  acknowledged 
to  possess,  partly  of  that  gentleness  which  shrunk  with  an  inatinctive 
recoil  from  contention,  and  which  disposed  him,  however  his  feelings 
might  be  wounded,  to  breathe  out  his  complaints  in  the  ear  of  friend- 
ship railier  than  demand  such  an  explanation  or  apology  as  might 
have  restored  confidence  and  prevented  a  repetiiioti  of  the  offence. 
He  repressed  his  anger,  but  indulged  his  grief;  and  was  accustomed 
on  such  occasions  to  conduct  himself  rather  like  a  person  wounded 
than  offended.  Thus  the  uneasy  sensations  with  which  his  mind  was 
fraught  were  allowed  to  accumulate,  producing  not  malignity  indeed 
or  rancour,  of  which  he  was  incapable,  but  permanent  disgusL  Be 
ye  angry,  saith  the  Seripmre,  and  sin  nol,  A  violent  suppression  of 
the  natural  feelings  is  not  the  best  expedient  for  obviating  their  injurious 
effects ;  and  though  nothing  requires  a  more  vigilant  restraint  than  the 
emotions  of  anger,  the  uneasiness  of  which  it  is  productive  is,  perhaps, 
best  evaporated  by  its  natural  and  temperate  expression  :  not  lo  say 
that  it  is  a  wise  provision  in  the  economy  of  nature  for  the  repression 
of  injury,  and  the  preservation  of  the  peace  and  decorum  of  society. 

Such,  and  such  only,  as  il  appears  to  me,  was  the  origin  of  that 
reserve  which  forms  the  most  plausible  objection  to  his  character,  and 
which,  when  closely  investigated,  will  be  considered  more  as  an 
infelicity  than  a  fault.  That  it  contributed  to  render  him  less  influen- 
tial, less  powerful,  and  totally  disqualified  him  to  be  the  head  of  a 
party  will  be  readily  admitted  ;  but  il  may  be  doubted  whether  it  ren- 
dered him  much  less  amiable.     The  worst  effect  of  it  was,  that  it 
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flometimes  imparted  to  his  conduct  the  semblance  of  disingemioiis  ooo-, 
cealmentv  while  he  was  in  reality  an  example  of  artless  simplici^J 
For  the  hberty  I  have  assumed  of  alluding  to  the  imperfections  of  our 
lamented  friend,  my  only  apology  is,  that  unqualified  praise  is  entitled 
to  little  credit,  and  that  the  failings  which  attach  to  the  character  of  the 
best  of  men  are  often  as  instructive  as  their  virtues. 

It  may  be  expected  that  something  should  be  said  of  his  literary 
character  and  attainments ;  a  circumstance  not  to  be  neglected  in  speak- 
ing of  the  president  of  a  theological  institute.  My  knowledge,  how- 
ever, on  this  head  is  too  limited  to  allow  me  to  say  more  than  that  he 
was  a  scholar  from  his  infancy,  that  his  attainments  in  the  Hebrew 
language  were  profound,  that  he  had  a  general  acquaintance  with  the 
principles  of  science,  and  that  his  reading  was  various  and  extensive. 
As  he  was  extremely  addicted  to  study  and  meditation,  so  his  mental 
opulence  was  much  greater  than  h»  modesty  would  permit  him  to 
reveal;  his  disposition  to  conceal  his  attainments  being  nearly  aa 
strong  as  that  of  some  men  to  display  them.  i 

He  had  a  passion  for  natural  history,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  he 
was  much  assisted  by  the  peculiar  structure  of  his  eyes,  which  were 
a  kind  of  natural  microscopes.  The  observations  he  made  on  various 
natural  productions,  without  the  aid  of  instruments,  were  really  aor- 
prising ;  and  though  the  peculiarity  in  his  visual  organs  deprived  him 
of  the  pleasure  of  contemplating  the  sublime  and  magnificent  features 
of  nature,  it  gave  him  a  singular  advantage  for  tracing  her  mianter 
operations. 

But  the  science  in  which  he  most  delighted,  and  to  which  he  beat 
the  foil  force  of  his  mind,  was  theology:  not  that  theology  which  is 
built  on  human  speculation,  and  supported  by  scholastic  subtleties,  but 
diat  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  the  mysteries  of  his  will,  which  shone  in 
llie  face  of  Jesus  Christ.  By  the  incessant  study  of  the  Scriptures^ 
your  pastor  became  a  scribe  well  instructed  for  the  kingdom  of  Ood^ 
andj  like  a  wise  householder^  was  enabled  to  bring  forth  <nU  of  his  trea^ 
sure  things  new  and  old.  The  system  of  divinity  to  which  he  adhered 
was  moderate  Calvinism,  as  modelled  and  explained  by  that  mrodigy 
of  metaphysical  acumen,  the  celebrated  Jonathan  Edwards.  For  the 
writings  of  this  great  man,  and  those  of  his  followers,  he  formed  a 
warm  predilection  very  early,  which  continued  ever  after  to  exert  a 
powerfiil  influence  on  his  public  ministry  as  well  as  his  theological 
inquiries  and  pursuits.  It  inspired  him  with  the  most  elevated  con-^ 
ceptions  of  the  moral  character  of  the  Deity,  to  the  display  of  which 
it  taught  him  to  refer  the  whole  economy  of  Providence  and  of  grace, 
while  he  inculcated  the  indispensable  duty  of  loving  Grod,  not  merely 
for  the  benefits  he  bestows,  but  for  what  he  is  in  himself,  as  essential 
to  true  religion.  Htnce  he  held  in  abhorrence  those  pretended  religions' 
tfsotims  which  have  tlieir  origin  and  termination  in  self.  Whethsr 
hft  sttadwd  an  undue  knportance  to  these  speculations,  and  rendered 
t&em  occMsniilly  too  pmmnwgrt  in  his  public  ministrations^  ic  is^BoC- 
for  me  to  detehnine ;  it  is  certain  that  they  effectually  secured  him 
ftom  the  slightest  tendency  to  Antitiomianism,  and  contributed  not  %> 
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little  to  give  purity  and  eleraiion  to  his  religiouii  vicwB.  The  two 
extremes  against  whiirh  you  nrc  well  aware  he  was  most  Holicitoua  to 
^tard  the  religious  public  were,  Pelagian  pride  and  Antinomian  Ucen- 
tiousnesa ;  ihe  first  of  which  he  detested  as  an  iogult  on  the  grace  of 
the  gospel ;  the  last,  on  the  majesty  and  authority  of  the  law. 

By  the  removal  of  a  minister  of  Christ  so  able,  ao  disinterested, 
so  devoted,  you  have  sustained  a  loss,  the  magnitude  of  which  il  is 
difficult  to  appreciate,  much  more  to  repair.  A  succeaaor  you  may 
easily  procure,  but  where  will  you  find  one  who  will  so  naturally  can 
for  your  statet  who,  instaiU  inaeason  and  out  of  season,  is  witling  to 
impart  to  you  not  only  the  gospel,  but  his  own  soul  also,  because  ye  are 
dear  unto  him  i  You  may  hear  the  same  truths  from  other  lips,  sup- 
ported by  illustrations  and  arguments  equally  clear  and  cogent :  the 
same  duties  inculcated  by  similar  motives ;  but  where  will  you  find 
ihem  enforced  and  recommended  by  an  example  equally  elevated,  an 
affection  equally  tender?  Where  will  you  look  for  another  whose 
whole  life  is  a  luminous  commentary  on  his  doctrine,  and  who  can 
invite  you  to  no  heights  of  piety  but  whal  you  are  conscious  he  has  him- 
self attained  ?  When  you  add  to  this  the  effect  of  a  residence  among 
you  of  above  thirty  years,  during  which  he  became  the  confidential 
irieiid  of  your  parents,  the  guide  of  your  youth,  and  at\er  witnessing 
the  removal  of  one  generation  to  a  better  world,  was  the  honoiu'ed  in- 
strument of  raising  up  anotlier  in  their  room ;  when  you  reflect  on  the 
continued  emanations  of  wisdom  and  piety  whieh  proceeded  for  so  long 
a  space  from  this  burning  and  shining  light,  you  must  be  convinced 
that  your  loss  is  irreparable.* 

The  removal  of  such  a  pastor,  of  one  whose  laboiu^  you  have  so 
long  enjoyed,  ia  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  a  church.  It  is  an  event 
which  no  living  generation  can  witness  more  than  once;  and  it  surely 
calls  upota  you  to  consider  what  improvement  you  have  made  of  such 
advantages,  and  what  is  the  prospect  that  awaits  you  in  the  final  day 
of  account,  when  you  and  your  pastor  shall  meet  once  more  in  the 
presence  of  the  Judge ;  he  lo  give  an  account  of  his  ministry,  you  of 
its  elTcct  on  your  character.  In  relation  to  him  the  event  is  not  doubt- 
fiil.  He  has  finished  his  course,  he  has  kepi  the  faith;  henceforth  there 
remains  for  Mm  a  oroum  of  righteousness  which  Christ  the  righteous 
Judge  will  givt  him  on  that  day.  Would  to  God  the  issue  were  equally 
certain  and  equally  happy  on  the  part  of  those  who  so  long  enjoyed 
the  benefit  of  such  a  ministry !  That  such  will  be  the  issue  with  re- 
spect to  many  who  compose  this  auditory  we  cannot  doubt ;  and  with 
what  inconceivable  joy  will  he  witness  the  felicity  which  awaita  them, 
while  he  presents  them  before  the  throne,  saying.  Here  am  I,  and  the 
children  which  thou  hast  given  me !  With  what  delight  will  they  renew 
the  intercourse  which  death  had  interrupted,  and  retrace  together  the 
steps  of  their  mysterious  pilgrimage !  while  the  gratitude  they  will 
experience  towards  him  who  was  instrumental  in  conducting  them 
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thither  will  be  only  inferior  to  that  which  they  will  feel  towards  God 
and  the  Lamb.  How  trivial  will  every  other  distinction  then  appear, 
compared  to  the  honour  of  having  turned  many  to  righteousness !  of 
having  sown  that  seed  which  shall  be  reaped  in  life  everlasting !  A 
large  portion  of  this  felicity  will,  we  cannot  doubts  accrue  to  your  pas- 
tor from  those  who  are  accustomed  to  assemble  within  these  wadls  ; 
but  should  it  in  any  instance  be  otherwise,  should  the  event  be  of  a 
contrary  nature,  he  will  be  a  sweet-smelling  savour  to  God,  even  in  them 
that  perish.  His  happiness  will  be  unimpaired,  his  reward  undirain-  ^ 
ished,  and  the  feelings  with  which  he  was  wont  to  contemplate  such  a 
catastrophe  will  give  place  to  sentiments  of  a  higher  order.  The 
tears  which  he  here  wept  over  souls  in  danger  of  perishing  will  be 
shed  no  more ;  all  his  agitation  and  anxiety  on  their  account  will  be 
laid  to  rest;  nor  will  they  who  refused  to  constitute  his  joy  by  their 
conversion  be  suffered  to  mar  his  felicity  by  their  destruction. 

It  is  not  the  church  and  congregation  only  over  which  he  presided 
with  so  much  honour  that  feels  itself  interested  in  this  event*  The 
sensation  which  it  has  produced  is  widely  extended,  and  has  reached 
eveiy  part  of  this  great  and  populous  city ;  a  city  sufficiently  enlight- 
ened to  comprehend  his  worth  and  to  mourn  his  loss.  When  a 
Re3molds,  whose  munificence  flowed  in  a  thousand  channels,  and 
whose  example  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  public  mind,  quitted  the 
scene  which  he  had  so  long  adorned  with  his  presence,  and  enriched 
with  his  bounty,  that  a  general  sensation  should  be  excited  is  no  more 
than  might  be  expected.  But  that  the  removal  of  a  Christian  minis- 
ter, who  possessed  none  of  these  advantages,  should  produce  a  regret 
so  universal  and  so  deep,  is  a  pleasing  homage  to  the  majesty  of 
religion ;  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  power  it  exerts  over  the 
consciences  of  men.  If  blessings  are  bestowed  and  judgments 
averted  in  answer  to  prayer,  as  the  Scripture  every  where  teaches, 
and  the  efficacy  of  prayer  is  proportioned  to  the  fervour  of  faith  and 
the  perfection  of  obedience,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  the  in- 
habitants of  this  place  may  be  indebted  to  our  excellent  friend,  by 
whose  removal  they  have  lost  a  powerful  intercessor  with  God. 

By  an  extensive  circle  of  ministers  and  churches  who  shared  his 
friendship  and  on  various  occasions  enjoyed  liis  labours,  his  loss  will 
be  deeply  lamented,  and  not  without  reason ;  for  though  the  faithful 
dispensers  of  evangelical  instruction  may  now  be  reckoned  by  thou- 
sands, how  few  are  lefl  who  can  sustain  a  comparison  with  him  in  all 
the  qualities  which  adorn  the  gospel,  and  give  the  possessor  power 
with  God. 

That  denomination  of  Christians  of  which  he  was  so  long  a  dis- 
tinguished ornament  will  especially  lay  this  providence  to  heart. 
Our  hands  are  weakened  this  day;  and  if  the  gloiy  is  not  departed 
from  us,  it  is  at  least  eclipsed  and  obscured.  We  have  been  visile^  M-. 
with  stroke  upon  stroke.  Our  brightest  lights  have  been  snccessrrdy  ^ 
extinguished ;  and  in  vain  do  we  look  around  for  a  Beddome,  a  Booth, 
a  Fuller,  or  a  Ryland ;  names  which  would  have  given  lustre  to  any 
denomination,  and  were  long  the  glory  of  ours.     Your  pastor  was 
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endeared  to  us  as  one  of  the  IhsI  links  of  the  chain  which  connected 
the  present  generation  with  the  founders  of  the  Baptist  Mission. 
From  the  very  beginning  he  mingled  his  counsels  and  his  prayers 
with  that  determined  band  who,  in  the  absence  of  all  human  resources, 
resolved  to  send  the  gospel  to  the  remotest  quarter  of  the  globe ;  nor 
did  he  cease  to  his  last  hour  to  watoh  over  its  progress  with  parental 
solicitude.  Tlie  intimate  friendship  which  subsisted  between  that 
lovely  triumvirate.  Fuller,  Ryland,  and  Sutcliff,  which  never  suffered 
iL  moment's  interruption  or  abatement,  was  cemented  by  their  common 
attachment  to  that  object.  Of  congenial  sentiments  and  laste,  though 
of  very  different  temperament  and  character,  there  was  scarce  a 
thought  which  they  did  not  communicate  to  each  other,  while  they 
united  all  their  energies  in  supporting  the  same  cause ;  nor  is  it  easy 
to  determine  whether  the  success  of  our  mission  is  most  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  vigour  of  Fuller,  the  prudence  of  Sulcliff,  or  the  piety  of  Kyland. 
Is  it  presumption  to  suppose  they  still  turn  their  aitenlinn  to  that 
object?  that  they  bend  their  eyes  on  the  plains  of  Hindoatan,  and 
sympathize  with  the  toils  of  Carey  and  of  his  associates,  content  to 
postpone  the  pleasure  which  awaits  them  on  his  arrival,  while  they 
behold  the  steady  though  gradual  progress  of  light,  and  see  at  no 
great  distance  the  idol  temples  fallen,  the  vedas  and  shasters  con- 
signed to  oblivion,  the  cruel  rites  of  a  degrading  superstition  abhorred 
and  abandoned,  and  the  kingdoms  of  this  u>orld  become  the  kingd/ttnt 
of  God  and  of  his  Christ  ? 

But  by  none  will  the  removal  of  our  excellent  friend  be  more  deeply 
felt  than  by  our  missionaries  in  India,  and  especially  by  the  venerable 
Carey,  whom  he  was  the  means  of  introducing  into  the  ministry;  a 
circumstance  which  he  sometimes  mentioned  with  honest  triumph, 
after  witnessing  the  career  of  that  extraordinary  man,  who,  from  the 
lowest  poverty  and  obscurity,  without  assistance,  rose  by  dint  of 
unrelenting  industry  to  the  highest  honours  of  literature,  became  one 
of  the  first  of  orientalists,  the  first  of  missionaries,  and  the  instrument 
of  diffusing  more  religious  knowledge  among  his  contemporaries  than 
has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  individual  since  the  Reformation ;  a  man 
who  unites,  with  the  most  pnifouitd  and  varied  attainments,  the  fervour 
of  an  evangelist,  the  piety  of  a  saint,  and  the  simplicity  of  a  child. 
Mis  chief  consolation,  on  receiving  the  melancholy  tidings,  will  un- 
doubtedly  arise  from  the  prospect  of  soon  meeting  in  a  better  world, 
where  those  who  have  been  fellow-pilgrims  in  this  vale  of  tears  will 
be  associated  in  the  presence  of  the  Saviour,  never  more  to  part. 

If  the  mere  conception  of  tlie  reunion  of  good  men,  in  a  future  state, 
infused  a  momemary  rapture  into  the  mind  of  Tully, — if  an  airy  specu- 
lation, for  there  is  reason  to  fear  it  had  little  bold  on  his  convictions, 
could  bspire  him  with  such  delight,  what  may  we  be  expected  to  feel 
who  are  assured  of  such  an  event  by  the  true  sayings  of  God!  How 
sliould  we  rejoice  in  the  prospect,  the  certainty  rather,  of  spending  a 
blissfiil  eternity  with  those  whom  we  loved  on  earth,  of  seeing  them 
emerge  from  the  ruins  of  the  tomb  and  the  deeper  ruins  of  the  fall,  not 
only  uninjured,  but  refined  and  perfected,  "  wiih  every  tear  wiped  from 
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their  eyes,**  standing  before  the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb  in  white 
robes  and  palms  in  their  hands^  crying  with  a  lout  voice^  Salvation  to 
God  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne  and  to  the  hamb^for  ever  and  ever! 
What  delight  will  it  afford  to  renew  the  sweet  counsel  we  have  taken 
together,  to  recount  the  toils  of  combat  and  the  labour  of  the  way,  and 
to  approach,  not  the  house,  but  the  throne  of  God  in  company,  in  order 
to  join  in  the  symphonies  of  heavenly  voices,  and  lose  ourselves  amid 
the  splendours  and  fruitions  of  the  beatific  vision ! 

To  that  state  all  the  pious  on  earth  are  tending ;  and  if  there  is  a 
law  from  whose  operation  none  are  exempt,  which  irresistibly  conveys 
their  bodies  to  darkness  and  to  dust,  there  is  another  not  less  certain 
or  less  powerful  which  conducts  their  spirits  to  the  abodes  of  bUss, 
to  the  bosom  of  their  Father  and  their  God«  The  wheels  of  nature  are 
not  made  to  roll  backward ;  every  thing  presses  on  towards  eternity ; 
from  the  birth  of  time  an  impetuous  current  has  set  in,  which  bears  all 
the  sons  of  men  towards  that  interminable  ocean.  Meanwhile  heaven 
is  attracting  to  itself  whatever  is  congenial  to  its  nature,  is  enriching 
itself  by  the  spoils  of  earth,  and  collecting  within  its  capacious  bosom 
whatever  is  pure,  permanent,  and  divine,  leaving  nothing  for  the  last 
fire  to  consume  but  the  objects  and  the  slaves  of  concupiscence ;  while 
everything  which  grace  has  prepared  and  beautified  shall  be  gathered 
and  selected  from  the  ruins  of  the  world  to  adorn  that  eternal  city 
which  hath  no  need  of  the  sun  neither  of  the  moon  to  shine  in  it,  for  the 
glory  of  God  doth  enlighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof.  Let 
us  obey  the  voice  that  calls  us  thither ;  let  us  seeh  the  things  that 
are  above,  and  no  longer  cleave  to  a  world  which  must  shortly  perish, 
and  which  we  must  shortly  quit,  while  we  neglect  to  prepare  for  that 
in  which  we  are  invited  to  dwell  for  ever.  Let  us  follow  in  the  track 
of  those  holy  men  who  together  with  your  beloved  and  faithAil  pastor 
have  taught  us  by  their  voice  and  encouraged  us  by  their  exam]^, 
that,  laying  aside  every  weight  and  the  sin  that  most  easily  besets  us,  we 
may  run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us.  While  eveiy  thing 
within  us  and  around  us  reminds  us  of  the  approach  of  death,  and 
concurs  to  teach  us  that  this  is  not  our  rest,  let  us  hasten  our  prepara* 
tions  for  another  world,  and  earnestly  implore  that  grace  which  silone 
can  put  an  end  to  that  fatal  war  which  our  desires  have  too  long  waged 
with  our  destiny.  When  these  move  in  the  same  direction,  and  that 
which  the  will  of  heaven  renders  unavoidable  shall  become  our  choice, 
all  things  will  be  ours ;  life  will  be  divested  of  its  vanity,  and  death 
of  its  terrors.  Seeing  then  that  aiU  these  things  shall  be  dissolved,  what 
manner  of  persons  oyght  we  to  be  in  all  holy  conversation  and  godliness, 
looking  for  and  hasting  to  the  coming  of  the  day  of  God,  wherein  the 
heavens,  being  on  fire,  shall  be  dissolved,  and  the  elements  shall  melt 
with  fervent  heat?  Neverthdess,  100,  according  to  his  promise^  look  for 
new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  in  wlhiek  dwelleth  righteousness*  ^   • 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  DISPENSATION. 


Dkar  Brbtrrvn, 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  address  you  on  the  present  occasion. 
We  have  many  and  great  thanks  to  render  to  our  common  God  and 
Father,  for  preserving  us  through  another  year,  and  permitting  us  once 
more  to  assemble  ourselves  together.  We  have  too  often  experienced 
your  candour  and  good-will  to  doubt  of  your  bearing  with  us  while  we 
exhort  you  with  all  earnestness  and  sincerity. 

Tou  will  remember,  brethren,  the  dignity  of  the  dispensatioti  under 
which  you  live ;  that  it  is  not  the  institution  of  man,  but  the  wise  and 
gracious  plan  of  God  to  make  you  happy.  With  this  view  he  raised 
up  the  people  of  the  Jews,  kept  them  distinct  from  all  others,  and  gave 
them  such  a  portion  of  knowledge  as  might,  m  due  time,  prepare  for 
the  display  of  the  gospel.  With  this  view  a  succession  of  priests 
was  kept  up,  the  eye  of  prophecy  was  enlightened,  and  the  hand  of 
Omnipotence  stretched  forth.  After  thus  preparing  the  way,  our 
great  Redeemer  himself  appeared  upon  the  earth,  lived  in  humiliation 
and  sorrow,  and  died  in  agony  and  disgrace.  During  the  time  of  his 
personal  ministry  he  had  every  attestation  of  Deity  in  his  favour,  and 
the  power  of  €rod  was  often  exerted  in  a  most  signal  manner.  After 
his  ascension,  a  larger  measure  of  knowledge  and  power  was  given 
to  his  disciples  than  had  been  afforded  them  before.  They  asserted 
his  character,  and  affirmed  that  he  had  risen  from  the  dead,  in  the  very 
place  in  which  he  had  been  crucified.  They  were  endued  with  a 
miraculous  skill  in  tongues,  for  the  very  purpose  of  spreading  the 
gospel  through  the  different  parts  of  the  world ;  and  with  what  success 
they  did  it,  and  how,  in  the  face  of  danger  and  of  death,  they  main- 
tained their  cause,  while  many  of  them  perished  in  their  sufferings,  is 
well  known,  and  will  draw  tears  of  admiration  and  gratitude  from  all 
succeeding  ages. 

When  we  see  the  Saviour  descending  from  heaven  as  a  witniess  for 
God,  and  behold  his  sufferings  and  death,  we  cannot  help  being  aston- 
ished it  so  stupendous  a  scene,  and  inquiring  into  the  purpose  it  was 
intended  to  accomplish.  One,  among  many  other  great  ends  which 
are  answered  by  it,  is  the  removing  the  ignorance  and  error  in  which 
we  are  by  nature  involved,  and  giving  us  the  knowledge  of  God,  and 
our  true  happiness.    1£  ihere  be  a^  moral  governor  of  the  world*  it  must 
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be  of  great  importance  to  know  upon  what  terms  we  sland  with  hinii 
and  vliat  expectations  we  may  form  from  him.  A  sober,  reflecting 
man  could  scarcely  feel  himself  Ht  ease  lilt  he  attained  to  some  cer- 
tainty in  points  of  so  much  consequence  ;  and  yd  how  little  informa* 
tion  we  can  derive  from  reason  in  inquiries  of  this  nature  may  be 
seen  from  the  eipericnee  of  past  Hges,  and  those  the  most  enlightened 
and  refined ;  which,  afler  all  their  reeearchea,  have  not  been  able  to 
come  to  any  agreement,  or  to  gain  any  satiafaction.  We  may  discover, 
by  the  lighi  ol  nature,  the  existence  of  a  Being  who  ia  possessed  of 
all  possible  perfection.  The  worlts  of  God  sufficiently  display  his 
goodness,  wisdom,  and  power;  but  with  respect  to  the  application  of 
these  in  any  particular  instance  it  leaves  ua  enlirely  at  a  loss.  We 
have  no  measure  which  we  can  apply  to  the  operations  of  un  infinite 
mind ;  and,  therefore,  though  we  may  be  assured  that  the  Divine  Being 
poMCMSs  idl  the  attributes  which  compote  supreme  ezcelloKe,  it  ia 
impoBatble  for  ns  to  aay,  in  particntar  inatances,  what  path  of  ctrndiiet 
may  best  consist  whh  those  perfections  in  their  most  extensive  ope- 
ration. Indeed,  to  discover  not  only  the  leading  attribuiea  of  the 
Divine  Nature,  but  to  be  acquainted  beforehand  with  every  direction 
they  will  take,  would  be  fiilly  to  comprehend  the  Most  High.  Whm, 
tb^fore,  wuhout  the  aid  of  revelaliont  we  attempt  to  ftwetel  the  dia- 
pensaiions  of  the  Almighty  we  are  loat  in  a  maze,  and  are  obliged  to  revt 
in  vague  and  uncertain  conjectures.  Thia  holds  true,  more  especially, 
when  applied  to  the  conduct  of  Providence  with  respect  to  only  a 
■mall  part  of  creation.  In  this  case  Our  uncertainty  is  donbled,  since 
we  know  that  all  the  worlta  of  Qod  form  one  vast  system,  and  that  the 
regulation  of  the  parts  must  be  subservient  to  the  admin istratEon  of  the 
whole.  But  thia  situation  is  ours.  Confined  to  a  point  in  our  exig- 
ence, and  limited  in  our  ideas,  we  cannot  tell  what  relation  we  bear  to 
other  beings,  or  how  it  may  seem  fit  to  Divine  Providence  to  dispow 
of  us,  in  relation  to  those  higher  and  more  idiimate  designs  which  ue 
continually  carrying  on.  Our  meaning  may  be  illuatnued  by  the  fcd- 
lowing  instance : — It  is  certain  that  the  Divine  Being  is.  In  the  greatest 
degree,  compassionate  and  good ;  but,  if  a  number  of  creatures  render 
themselves  unhappy  by  a  wilful  rebellion  agamst  him,  a  singular 
instance  would  arise.  It  would  be  impossible  to  say  whether  the 
exercise  of  compiission  here  would  best  comport  with  the  highest 
goodness  and  the  greatest  happiness  in  the  genenl  administration  of 
Providenoe,  because  no  one  could  trace  every  relation  which  the  parts 
bear  to  the  whole. 

This  you  ivill  perceive  is  a  case  entirely  to  the  point ;  for  disorder 
and  sin  have  entcreil  into  the  world.  It  is  eiident  thtnes  are  turned 
out  of  llieir  natural  and  original  channti — ^ihal  tlicy  are  noi  what  ihey 
have  been,  nor  what  they  ought  to  be.  iMin  Imve  corrupted  their  WUf. 
A  change  so  singulai  in  the  creation — a  siiuaiioa  aoMnkiiig,,>ad  w 
linle  to  be  apprehended  under  the  government  of  a  Miy  wd  pwtMt 
Being,  naturally  leads  its  to  look  for  a  n.'volutian  in  tlid  dispnniilifl— 
of  Providence.  lu  such  a  stale,  some  new  and  awful  iiiterpo«tiin.«f 
the  Divine  baud  might  well  be  expected.     Tlicre  is  MHDMtun^  fMte 
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same  time,  in  the  idea  of  having  provoked  the  displeasure  of  God, 
when  seriously  thought  of,  too  hea^y  for  the  heart  of  man  to  bear. 
We  cannot  leave  his  presence,  we  cannot  resist  his  power,  we  cannot 
evade  his  stroke.  Hence  mankind,  in  all  ages,  have  had  their  fears 
awakened,  and  have  taken  a  gloomy  survey  of  an  hereafter.  They 
saw  death  bnsy  around  them,  carrying  their  fellow-creatures  out  of 
their  sight.  Anxiops  and  feaHiil  for  themselves,  they  sought  for  them 
in  die  dreams  of  poetic  illusion,  and  followed  them  in  the  gloomy 
visions  of  unenlightened  fancy.  They  found  that  life  was  filled  with 
vanity  and  sorrow ;  they  knew  not  but  death  would  extinguish  their 
existence,  or  transmit  them  to  still-  greater  misery.  They  had  just 
light  enough  dimly  to  show  them  the  Judge  of  the  universe  seated  on 
his  throne,  in  wrath,  clouded  with  darkness,  and  beset  with  judgments. 
They  had  no  certain  access  to  him — no  acceptable  worship  to  pay 
him — ^no  assurance  that  their  {Nrayers  would  be  answered,  or  their  sins 
forgiven  them.  They  saw  not  the  issue  of  things,  nor  could  t(iey 
take  any  lengthened  view  of  futurity.  They  knew  not,  therefore,  how 
to  cherish  any  great  hopes,  to  form  any  high  and  extensive  plans; 
they  were  confined  to.  the  present  moment,  and  all  beyond  it  was 
covered  with  confusion  and  horror.  You  will  not,  my  brethren,  think 
this  description  overwrought,  if  you  read  the  first  chapter  of  8t.  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

Herein  then  appears  the  supreme  excellence  of  the  Christian 
dispensation.  In  the  midst  of  this  darkness,  it  rises  like  the  sun  in  its 
strength,  and  all  these  gloomy  shades  melt  away,  and  are  lost  in  the 
brightness  of  it.  It  no  longer  leaves  us  to  the  conjectures  of  reason, 
which  has  always  erred,  nor  to  the  fluctuating  opinions  of  men ;  but 
all  it  declares  it  confirms  by  the  authority  of  Gk)d.  The  truths  it 
discovers  were  proclaimed  by  the  Son  of  Grod  himself,  who  lay  in  the 
bosom  of  his  Father  from  eternity,  who  was  acquainted  with  all  his 
counsels,  and  created  all  his  works.  It  raises  no  hopes  within  but 
what  are  built  upon  the  promise,  and  oath  of  Him  who  cannot  lie.  In 
the  mystery  of  Christ's  incarnation,  who  was  God  as  well  as  man,  in 
the  humiliation  of  his  life,  and  in  his  death  upon  the  cross,  we  behold 
the  most  stupendous  instance  of  compassion ;  while  at  the  same  mo« 
ment  the  law  of  God  received  more  honour  than  it  could  have  done 
by  the  obedience  and  death  of  any,  or  of  all  his  creatures.  Mercf 
and  truth  are  met  together ;  righteousness  and  peace  have  kissed  each 
other.  In  this  dispensation  of  his  grace  he  has  reached  so  far  beyond 
our  highest  hopes  that,  if  we  love  him,  we  may  be  assured  that  he 
will  with  it  freely  give  us  all  things.  Access  to  God  is  now  opened 
at  all  times,  and  from  all  places ;  and  to  such  as  sincerely  ask  it,  he 
has  promised  his  -Spirit  to  teach  them  to  pray,  and  to  help  their  infirmir 
ties.  The  sacrifice  of  Christ  has  rendered  it  just  for  him  to  forgive 
sin ;  and  whenever  we  are  led  to  repent  of  and  to  forsake  it,  even  the 
righteousness  of  €rod  is  declared  in  the  pardon  of  it.  Dear  brethren, 
consolation  pours  itself  in  on  every  side  while  we  contemplate  the 
gospel,  and  refreshes  our  inmost  souls.  It  gives  us  the  prospect  of 
our  sins  beiog  paidQOfid<-H)iir  prstyers  accepisd^-cnr  very  mM0m 
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tuned  into  blesauigs — and  oar  existence  pndonged  to  so  endlou  dttrtf> 
tion.  We  see  Climti&nity  indeed,  as  yet  but  in  its  infancy.  It  has  luit 
already  reached  the  great  ends  it  is  intended  to  answer,  and  to  which 
it  is  constiuitly  advancing.  At  present  it  is  but  as  a  grain  of  muslard- 
tted,  and  seems  to  bring  forth  a  tender  and  weakly  crop ;  but,  be 
assured,  it  is  of  God's  own  right-hand  Ranting,  and  he  will  never 
suffer  it  to  pensh.  It  will  soon  stretch  its  branches  to  ihc  river,  and 
its  shade  to  the  ends  of  the  earih.  The  weary  will  repose  themselves 
tmder  it;  the  hungry  will  partake  of  its  fruits  ;  and  its  leaves  will  be 
for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 

You,  dear  brethren,  who  profess  the  name  of  Jesus,  will  delight  in 
contemplating  the  increase  and  grasdenr  of  his  kingdom,  and  your 
expectations  will  not  deceive  you.  Hf  must  retgn  till  he  hath  put  all 
MUmiM  Htubf  hia^Mt.  'The  religion  of  Jesus  is  not  the  rdigioK  of  aaa 
age  or  of  one  nation.  It  is  a  train  of  light  first  put  in  motian  by  Ood, 
and  which  will  continue  to  move  and  to  spread  till  it  has  filled  the 
whole  earth  with  its  glory,  its  blessings  will  descend,  and  its  inflo- 
moe  will  be  felt,  to  the  latest  generations.  Uninterrupted  in  its  eonrse, 
and  boundless  in  its  extent,  it  will  not  be  limited  by  time  or  space. 
The  earth  is  too  narrow  for  the  display  of  its  effects  and  the  occom- 
pliahmenf  of  its  purposes.  It  points  forward  to  an  eternity.  IIm 
great  Redeemer  will  again  appear  upon  the  earth  as  the  judge  and 
ruler  of  it ;  will  send  forth  his  angels,  and  gather  his  elect  from  ths 
fow  winds ;  will  abolish  sin,  and  death,  and  hell,  and  will  place  tl^ 
rilfhieous  for  ever  in  the  presence  of  his  God  and  their  God,  of  his 
Father  and  their  Father.  If  such  be  our  religion,  what'^manner  of 
persona  ought  we  to  be  in  all  holy  conversation  and  godliness  T  Yon 
are  conscious  that  a  mere  belief  of  ^e  Christian  revelation  will  not 
poriiy  the  heart  or  regulate  the  conduct.  We  may  calmlv  assent  to 
ths  moat  interesting  and  solemn  tniths  of  Christianity,  and  afterward 
suffer  them  to  slide  out  of  our  minds  without  leaving  any  impresaion 
b^iind  them.  If  we  look  back  upon  the  usual  course  of  our  feelings, 
we  shall  find  that  we  are  more  influenced  by  ihe  frequent  recnrrenee 
of  objects  than  by  their  weight  and  importance ;  and  that  habit  haa 
more  force  in  forming  our  characters  than  our  opinions  have.  The 
mind  naturally  takes  iis  tune  and  complexion  from  what  it  habitually 
contemplates.  Hc-nce  it  is  that  the  world,  by  continually  pressing 
npcm  our  senses,  and  being  ever  open  to  our  view,  takes  so  wide  a 
sway  in  the  heart.  How,  think  you,  dear  brethren,  must  we  correct 
this  infiuence,  and  by  faith  overcome  the  world,  unless  we  hdratualljr 
turn  onr  attention  to  religion  and  eternity  T  Let  us  beseech  you  then 
lo  make  tlipin  fitiul!iiir  iviili  your  iiiiiid^,  and  mingle  them  with  the 
ordinary  stream  of  your  thoughts:  retiring  ulien  from  the  world,  and 
coaversmg  with  God  and  your  own  sotih.  In  iliese  solemn  moments, 
nature,  and  the  shifting  scenes  of  it,  will  retire  from  your  view,  and 
you  will  feel  yourselves  left  alone  with  tiod  ;  you  will  walk  as  in  his 
sight;  you  will  stand,  as  it  were,  al  his  tribunal.  Illusions  will  then 
vanish  apace,  and  every  thing  wiU  appear  in  its  true  proportion  and 
proper  colour.     You  will  estimate  human  life,  and  the  worth  of  it,  not 
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by  fleeting  and  momentary  sensations,  but  by  the  light  of  serious  reflec- 
tion and  steady  faith.  You  will  see  little  in  the  past  to  please,  or  in 
the  future  to  flatter :  its  feverish  dreams  will  subside,  and  its  enchant^ 
ment  be  dissolved.  It  is  much,  however,  if  faith  do  not,  upon  such 
occasions,  draw  aside  the  veil  which  rests  on  futurity,  and  cut  short 
the  interval  of  expectation.  How  often  has  she  borne  aloft  the  spirits 
of  good  men,  and  given  them  a  vision  of  better  days  and  brighter 
hopes !  They  have  entered  already  the  rest  which  remained  for  them ; 
they  have  came  to  an  innumerable  company  of  angels^  to  the  spirits  of 
the  just  made  perfect^  and  to  God  the  judge  of  all.  From  these  seasons 
of  retirement  and  religious  meditation  you  will  return  to  the  active 
scenes  of  life  with  greater  advantage.  From  the  presence  of  Grod  you 
will  come  forth  with  your  passions  more  composed,  your  thoughts 
better  regulated,  and  your  heart  more  steady  and  pure.  Do  not 
imagine  that  the  benefit  of  such  exercises  is  confined  to  the  moments 
which  are  spent  in  them ;  for  as  the  air  retains  the  smell,  and  is  filled 
with  the  fragrance  of  leaves  which  have  been  long  shed,  so  will  these 
meditations  leave  a  sweet  and  refreshing  influence  behind  them. 

If  your  religion  be  genuine,  it  will  be  often  the  source  of  the  warmest 
and  most  interesting  feelings.  It  will  be  a  spring  of  consolation 
within,  which  will  often  be  full,  and  pour  itself  forth.  If  the  gospel 
has  not  taken  a  share  in  the  feelings  of  our  hearts,  if  it  has  not  moved 
the  great  springs  of  our  hopes  and  fears,  we  may  be  assured  we  have 
never  experienced  its  force.  It  is  filled  with  such  views  as  cannot 
fail  to  interest  and  transport  us.  Besides,  if  we  do  not  feel  the  gospel 
as  well  as  believe  it,  how  can  it  support  against  the  overwhelming 
influence  of  what  we  do  feel  ?  The  world  steals  upon  ns,  and  engages 
our  aflections  on  all  sides.  Its  prospects  enrapture,  and  its  pleasures 
are  seducing  us.  Will  a  religion  which  rests  only  upon  opiiuon,  and 
a  conviction  at  times  extorted  from  us,  keep  us  firm  against  those 
assaults,  and  stem  the  force  of  a  torrent  which  never  ceases  to  flow  ? 
This  can  be  dcme  only  by  opposing  hope  to  hope,  feeling  to  feeling, 
and  pleasure  to  pleasure. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  Christianity  does  not  more 
purify  our  hearts  is,  that  we  are  apt  to  confine  it  to  seasons  of  worship, 
and  to  shut  it  out  from  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life.  It  is  a  great  and 
fatal  mistake  to  imagine  them  so  separate  that  we  can  innocently  and 
usefully  engage  in  the  one  without  any  regard  had  to  the  other.  Our 
temporal  affairs  should  never,  indeed,  be  suflfered  to  mingle  with  the 
exercises  of  religion ;  but  religion  should  always  regulate  the  conduct 
of  our  temporal  aflairs.  And  the  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  The 
world  and  the  fashion  of  it  is  passing  away^  and  our  union  with  it  will 
soon  be  dissolved ;  wnile  the  relation  which  we  bear  to  God  and  to 
eternity  is  ever  the  same,  and  extends  to  all  times  and  to  all  places. 
The  character  which,  as  Christians,  we  sustain  is  our  high  character ; 
and  the  hopes  which,  as  such,  we  indulge  are  our  high  hopes.  It  is 
but  reasonable,  it  is  but  just,  therefore,  that  a  desire  of  discharging 
the  one  and  attaining  the  other  should  sway  the  whole  of  our  conduct 
Perhaps  you  will  be  ready  to  think  that  this  advice  is  impracticable. 
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Ton  will  urge  the  necessity  of  attending  to  your  worldly  callings, 
which,  you  will  say,  cannot  be  carried  on  unless  you  give  them  Uie 
greater  part  of  your  time  and  attention.  Be  it  so.  Remember,  we  do 
not  advise  you  to  spend  more  of  your  time  in  religion  than  in  your 
ordinary  concerns.  This  would  extinguish  all  human  industry.  But 
if  you  be  sincere  in  your  profession  of  religion  you  will  regulate  your 
pursuits  by  it,  and  engage  no  farther  in  any  of  them  than  is  consistent 
with  the  spirit  of  it.  In  the  midst  of  all  your  other  concerns  you  will 
still  make  religion  the  centre  of  your  hopes  and  the  consummation  of 
jronr  wishes.  An  ordinary  mechanic  devotes  more  of  his  time  to  the 
labour  of  his  hands  than  to  any  other  coi^em;  but  it  is  not  his 
laborious  emplo3rment  that  interests  his  heart ;  it  is  his  desire  of  pro- 
curing  subsistence  and  of  warding  off  the  inconveniences  of  poverty 
and  want. 

Finally,  brethren,  let  each  of  us  examine  ourselves  whether  we  b# 
in  the  faith  or  not ;  let  us  not  shrink  from  the  severest  test  to  which 
conscience  and  the  word  of  God  can  put  us.  If  we  be,  indeed,  found 
sincere,  after  thus  searchmg  our  hearts,  our  faith  will  grow  more  firm 
and  our  oonsolaticms  more  steady;  or  if  it  appear  that  we  have  been 
hitherto  deceiving  and  deceived,  (awful  idea !)  we  shall  at  least  have 
an  opportunity  of  once  more  lifting  up  our  eyes  for  mercy,  and  of  read- 
ing our  danger  in  our  sin,  not  in  our  punishment.  But  we  hope  better 
things  of  ifcu^  brethren^  and  things  which  accompany  salvation.  We 
hope  that  you  have  tied  from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  have  laid  hold  on 
etenud  life ;  and  we  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  meeting  you  in  a  much 
larger  assembly  at  the  great  day,  when  you  shall  have  washed  your 
rol^s  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  Then,  brought 
out  of  muck  tribulation^  9nd  redeemed  from  every  nation,  and  tongue,  and 
people^  his  elect  shall  be  gathered,  he  shall  give  up  the  kingdom  to  his 
God,  and  God  shall  be  all  in  all.  Alas !  the  voice  of  individual  praise 
is  weak  and  feeble ;  but  how  will  our  hearts  swell  with  adoration  and 
delight,  when,  while  we  are  praising  him,  he  shall  receive  firom  millions 
of  beings  and^  millions  of  ^»orld;i  the  same  incense ! 
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I 

Dear  Brethren, 

The  subject  to  which  we  would  invite  your  attention  on  the  present 
occasion  is  the  influence  of  the  Spirit ;  which  it  is  not  our  design  to 
discuss  in  a  doctrinal  manner  ^taking  it  for  granted  you  are  already 
established  in  the  belief  of  a  aivine  agency  on  the  soul,  and  have  a 
competent  acquaintance  with  its  nature  and  effects),  but  rather  with 
a  view  to  assist  you  in  making  a  suitable  improvement  of  what  you 
already  acknowledge  and  believe.  Assuming  it  on  the  ground  of 
revelation  for  an  undoubted  fact,  that  there  is  an  operation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  which  the  regeneration  and  growth  in  holiness  of  every  Chris- 
tian is  to  be  primarily  imputed,  and  that  without  it  nothing  can  be 
done  or  attained  to  any  important  purpose  in  religion, — we  request 
your  candid  attention  to  a  few  hints  respecting  the  most  likely  method 
of  securing  and  perpetuating  that  blessed  influence.  To  this  we  are 
the  more  encouraged  by  remarking  the  numerous  cautions,  warnings, 
and  advices  with  which  the  mention  of  this  subject  is  joined  in  Uie 
sacred  writings ;  sufficient  to  show  that  the  doctrine  of  which  it  treats 
is  a  practical  doctrine,  not  designed  to  supersede  the  use  of  means  or 
the  exercise  of  our  rational  powers ;  but  rather  to  stimulate  us  to  ex- 
ertion, and  teach  us  how  to  exert  them  aright.  If  ye  live  in  the  Spirit^ 
toalk  in  the  Spirit,  Grieve  not  the  holy  Spirit  of  God,  by  which  ye 
are  sealed  to  the  day  of  redemption. 

The  Spirit^  we  must  remember,  is  a  most  free  agent,  and  though 
he  will  not  utterly  forsake  the  work  of  his  hands,  he  may  be  expected 
to  withdraw  himself  in  a  great  measure  on  being  slighted,  neglected* 
or  opposed ;  and  as  our  holiness  and  comfort  depend  entirely  upon 
him,  it  is  important  for  us  to  know  what  deportment  is  calculated  to 
invite  and  what  to  repel  his  presence. 

1.  If  we  would  wish  for  much  of  the  presence  of  God  by  his  Spirit, 
we  must  learn  to  set  a  high  value  upon  it.  The  first  communication 
of  spiritual  influence  is,  indeed,  imparted  without  this  requisite ;  for  it 
can  only  be  possessed  in  any  adequate  degree  by  those  who  have 
tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gracious.  /  am  found  of  them  that  sought  me 
not.  But  in  subsequent  donations  the  Lord  seems  very  much  to  regu- 
late his  conduct  by  a  rule, — that  of  bestowing  his  richest  favours  where 
he  knows  they  are  most  coveted,  and  will  b^  most  prized.    The  prin- 
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ciple  whence  divine  connnunicntions  flow  is  free,  unraerited  benignity; 
but  in  the  mode  of  dispensing  its  fruits,  it  is  worthy  of  the  Supreme 
Ruler  to  consult  his  majesty,  by  withholding  a  copious  supply  till  he 
has  exdied  in  ilit  heart  a  profound  esiimaiion  of  his  gifts. 

No  words  are  adequate  to  express  the  excellence  and  dignity  of  the 
gift  of  the  divine  Spirit.  While  Solomon  was  dedicating  the  temple, 
his  great  soul  appears  to  have  been  put  into  a  rapture  at  the  very  idea, 
that  He  whom  the  heaven  of  heavens  could  not  contain  should  deign 
to  dwell  with  man  upon  the  earth.  How  much  more  should  each  of 
us  be  transported  when  he  tinda  the  idea  realized,  by  his  own  heart 
having  become  the  seat  of  the  divine  presence !  There  are  two  con- 
siderations drawn  from  Scripture  which  assist  us  in  forming  a  concep- 
tion of  the  magnitude  of  this  blessing. 

The  first  is,  that  it  is  the  great  promise  of  the  Christian  dispensa- 
lion,  and  stands  in  nearly  the  aame  relation  to  us  that  the  cocaiag  of 
die  Messiah  did  to  pious  Jews.  They  waited  for  the  consolation  of 
Israel  in  the  birth  of  Christ ;  and  now  that  event  is  past  we  are 
waiting  in  a  similar  manner  for  the  promise  of  the  Spirit,  of  which  the 
church  has  hitherto  enjoyed  but  the  fint  fruits.  To  this  the  Saviour, 
after  hie  resurrection,  pointed  the  expectadon  of  his  apostles  as  em- 
[Aatically  the  promise  of  the  Father,  which  they  were  to  receive  at 
the  distance  of  a.  few  days ;  and  when  It  was  accomplished  at  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  we  find  Peter  insisting  on  it  as  the  most  illustrious  [aoof 
of  his  ascension,  as  well  as  the  chief  fruit  that  converts  were  to  reap 
Irora  their  repentance  and  baptism.  Repent  and  be  baptitedt  said  he, 
every  one  ofyoa,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  Temission  ofiw, 
and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  OhosC :  for  the  promise  (that 
is,  the  promise  of  the  Spirit)  it  to  you  and  to  your  children,  and  to  all 
that  are  afar  off,  eoen  as  many  as  the  Lord  your  God  shall  call.  Ths 
apostle  Paul  places  it  in  a  similar  light  when  he  tells  us,  Christ  has 
redeemed  us  from  the  eurs»  of  the  law,  having  been  made  a  eartt  for 
vs,  that  the  blessing  of  Abraham  might  come  upon  the  gentiles:  and 
in  what  that  blessing  consists  be  informs  us,  by  adding,  that  vie  might 
reeiive  the  promise  tf  the  Spirit  hy  faith.  On  this  account,  probably, 
he  is  styled  the  Spirit  of  promise,  that  Spirit  of  promise,  the  Spirit  so 
often  promised ;  in  the  communication  of  whom  the  promises  of  God 
so  centre  that  it  may  be  considered  as  llie  sum  and  substance  of  all 
die  promises. 

Another  consideration  which  evinces  the  supreme  importance  of  this 
gift  is,  that  in  the  esteem  of  our  Lord  it  was  more  than  a  compensa* 
tion  to  his  disciples  for  the  loss  of  his  bodily  presence  ;  so  much  supe- 
rior to  it,  that  he  tells  them  it  was  expedient  he  should  leave  them  in 
order  to  make  way  forh  : — If  I  go  not  oiciuj,  ihe  spirit  irUl  not  covte  ; 
bvt  if  I  depart,  I  mil  send  htm  iirUo  you.  Great  as  the  advantages 
ihey  derived  from  his  society  were,  they  yet  remained  in  a  state  of 
minority;  their  views  were  contracted,  their  hearts  full  of  earthly 
adhesions,  and  a  degree  of  carnality  and  prejudice  attended  them, 
which  it  was  the  office  of  the  Spirit  onij-  I'l  remove.  Froi»his  more 
ample  and  egeotual  teaching  a  great  increase  of  knowledge  was  to 
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accroe,  to  qualify  them  for  their  work  of  bearing  witness  to  Christt 
and  a  powerful  energy  to  go  forth  which  was  to  render  their  ministry, 
though  in  themselves  so  much  inferior,  far  more  successful  than  the 
personal  ministry  of  our  Lord.  In  consequence  of  his  agency,  the 
apostles  were  to  become  enlightened  and  intrepid,  and  the  world  con- 
vinced. /  have  many  things  to  say  to  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them 
now.  But  when  the  Spirit  of  truth  is  come,  he  will  lead  you  into  aU 
truth.  He  will  convince  the  world  of  sin,  of  righteousness,  and  ofjudf* 
ment.  Accordingly,  ailer  his  descent,  we  find  the  aposdes  strangely 
transformed:  an  unction,  a  fervour,  a  boldness  marked  their  dbar* 
acter  to  which  they  had  hitherto  been  strangers ;  and  such  conviction 
attended  their  preaching,  that  in  a  short  time  a  great  part  of  the  worid 
sunk  under  the  weapons  of  their  holy  warfare.  Nor  is  there  any  pre- 
tence for  alleging  that  this  communication  was  confined  to  miraculone 
gifts,  since  it  is  asserted  to  be  that  Spirit  which  should  abide  in  them 
for  ever,  and  by  which  the  church  should  be  distinguished  from  the 
world.  He  is  styled  the  Spirit  of  truth,  whom  the  world  could  not 
receive,  because  it  seeth  him  not,  neither  knoweth  him  :  but,  it  is  added, 
ye  know  him,  for  he  dwelleth  in  you,  and  shall  be  in  you. 

As  we  are  indebted  to  the  Spirit  for  the  first  formation  of  the  divine 
life,  so  it  is  he  who  alone  can  maintain  it  and  render  it  strong  and 
vigorous.  It  is  his  office  to  actuate  the  habits  of  grace  where  they 
are  already  planted ;  to  hold  our  souls  in  life,  and  to  strengthen  us 
that  we  may  walk  up  and  down  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  It  is  his 
ofiice  to  present  the  mysteries  of  salvation,  the  truths  which  relate  to 
the  mediation  of  Christ  and  the  riches  of  his  grace,  in  so  penetrating 
and  transforming  a  manner  as  to  render  them  vital,  operating  princi- 
ples, the  food  and  the  solace  of  our  spirits.  Without  his  agency,  how- 
ever intrinsically  excellent,  they  will  to  us  be  mere  dead  speculation, 
an  inert  mass :  it  is  only  when  they  are  animated  by  his  breath  that 
they  become  spirit  and  life. 

It  is  his  office  to  afiford  that  anointing  by  which  we  may  know  all 
things ;  not  only  by  a  light  which  is  merely  directive  to  the  under- 
standing, but  which  so  shines  upon  the  heart  as  to  give  a  relish  of  the 
sweetness  of  divine  truth,  and  effectually  produce  a  compliance  with 
its  dictates.  It  belongs  to  him  to  seal  us  to  the  day  of  redemption  ;  to 
put  that  mark  and  character  upon  us  which  distinguishes  the  children 
of  God,  as  well  as  to  afford  a  foretaste  and  an  earnest  of  the  future 
inheritance.  And  hereby,  saith  an  apostle,  we  know  that  we  are  of 
God,  by  the  Spirit  which  he  hath  given  us.  It  is  his  ofiice  to  subdue 
the  corruption  of  our  nature,  not  by  leaving  us  inactive  spectator!  of 
the  combat,  but  by  engaging  us  to  a  determined  resistance  to  every 
sinful  propensity,  by  teaching  our  hands  to  war  and  our  fingers  to 
fight,  so  that  the  victory  shall  be  ours  and  the  praise  his.  To  help  the 
infirmities  of  saints,  who  know  not  what  to  pray  for  as  they  ought,  by 
making  intercession  for  them  with  groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered,  is 
an  important  branch  of  his  office.  He  kindles  their  desires,  gives 
them  a  glimpse  of  the  fulness  of  €k>d,-that  all-comprehending  good;[ 
and  by  exciting  a  relish  of  the  beauties^  holiness,  and  the  inOTiblg 
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S pleasure  which  springB  Iroin  oeamesB  to  God,  disposeB  them  ta  ths 
RTeQt  and  effectual  prayer  which  araileth  much,  lii  short,  as  Chnal 
is  the  way,  so  it  is  equally  cenain  that  the  Spirit  ia  the  fountain  of  all 
the  lifrht  and  sirongth  which  enable  us  to  walk  in  that  way.  Lest  it 
should  be  suspected  that  in  ascribing  so  much  to  the  agency  of  the 
Spirit  we  diniinish  the  obligations  we  owe  to  the  Redeemer,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  remiLrl^  that  the  tendency  of  what  we  have  ad- 
vanced, rightly  underatood,  will  be  just  the  contrary,  since  the  Scrip- 
tures coni^untly  remiiul  us  that  ihc  gift  of  tlie  Holy  Ghost  is  the  fruit 
of  his  mediation  and  the  purchase  of  his  death.  It  was  his  inter- 
posing as  ErT^anacl,  God  with  tis,  to  repair  the  breach  between  man 
and  God,  that  prevailed  upon  the  Father  to  communicate  the  Spirit  to 
such  as  believe  on  him,  and  to  intrust  the  whole  agency  of  it  to  his 
hands.  As  the  reward  of  his  sufferings  he  ascended  on  liigh,  and 
received  gifts  for  men,  of  which  (he  right  of  bestowing  the  Spirit  b  tha 
principal,  that  the  Lord  God  mi^t  dwell  among  them.  The  bestow 
raent,  in  every  instance,  through  the  successive  periods  of  the  ehureh, 
looks  back  to  the  death  of  the  Redeemer  as  ^e  root  and  principle 
whence  it  takes  its  rise,  and  consequently  is  calculated  to  enlarge  our 
conceptionsof  his  office  and  character,  as  the  copiousness  of  the  streams 
evinces  the  exuberance  of  the  fountain.  To  him  the  Spirit  was  first 
given  above  measure ;  in  him  it  resides  as  in  an  inexhaustible  spring, 
to  be  imparted  in  the  dispensation  of  his  gospel  to  every  member  of 
his  mystical  body,  in  pursuance  of  the  purpose  of  his  grace,  and  the 
ends  of  his  death.  It  is  Ai>  Spirit,  called  the  supply  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  Jesus,  not  only  by  reason  of  the  essential  union  which  subsists 
between  the  persons  of  the  Godhead,  but  because  the  right  of  bestow- 
ing it  was  ascertained  to  him  in  the  covenant  of  redemption. 

2.  If  we  would  wish  to  enjoy  much  of  the  light  and  influence  of  the 
Spirit,  we  must  seek  it  by  fervent  prayer.  There  are  peculiar  encour- 
agements held  out  in  the  word  of  God  to  this  purpose.  Ask,  aTtd  jw 
shall  receive ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find ;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened 
mttoyoa.  Toillustrate  the  readiness  of  our  heavenly  Father  to  bestow 
this  blesBhig,  our  Lord  borrows  a  comparison  from  the  instinct  t^ 
parental  affection,  which  prompts  a  parent  to  give  with  alacrity  good 
things  to  his  children-  lie  will  not  merely  supply  his  wants,  which 
benevolence  might  prompt  him  to  do  with  respect  to  a  slranger,  hut  he 
will  do  it  with  feelings  peculiar  to  the  parental  relriiion,  and  will  expe- 
rience as  much  pleasure  in  conferring  as  the  child  in  receiving  his 
favours.  It  is  thus  with  our  heavenly  Fsther :  he  delights  in  exei^ 
cising  kindness  to  his  children,  and  especially  in  promoting  their  spir- 
itual welfare.  He  gives  not  merely  willi  the  liberality  of  a  prince,  but 
with  the  heart  of  a  father.  It  is  worth  remarking,  that  in  relating  the 
preceding  discourse,  while  one  evangeli^i  makes  express  mention  of 
the  Spirit,  another  speaks  only  of  gom!  tliini^s,  intimating  that  iha 
communications  of  the  Spirit  comprehend  whiitevor  is  good.  Other 
things  may  or  may  not  be  ultimately  hrmiiriHl :  they  are  eitber-of  a 
doubtful  nature  in  themselves,  or  are  reiKlerrd  so  by  the  propwuty 
our  corruption  gives  us  to  abuse  them.     IJui  thi.'  influence  of  the  .Spuillt 
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by  its  efficacy  in  subduing  that  corruption,  must  be  invariably  beneficial : 
it  is  such  an  immediate  emanation  from  God,  the  fountain  of  blessed* 
ness,  that  it  can  never  fail  of  being  intrinsically,  essentially,  and  eter- 
nally good.  It  is  also  deserving  oiur  attention,  that  the  injunction  of 
seeking  it  by  prayer  is  prefaced  by  a  parable  constructed  on  purpose 
to  teach  us  the  propriety  of  urging  our  suit  with  importunity.  In  im- 
ploring other  gifts  (which  we  are  at  liberty  to  do  with  submission,)  it 
is  still  a  great  point  of  duty  to  moderate  our  desires,  and  to  be  pre- 
pared for  a  disappointment,  because,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  it 
is  possible  the  things  we  are  seeking  may  neither  conduce  to  the  glory 
of  God  nor  to  our  ultimate  benefit ;  for  who  knoweth  what  is  good  for 
a  man  all  the  days  of  this  his  vain  life  ?  But  when  we  present  our 
requests  for  a  larger  measure  of  his  grace  we  labour  under  no  such 
uncertainty,  we  may  safely  let  forth  all  the  ardour  and  vehemence  of 
our  spirits,  since  our  desires  are  fixed  upon  what  is  the  very  knot  and 
juncture  where  the  honour  of  God  and  the  interests  of  his  creatures 
arc  indissolubly  united.  Desires  after  grace  are,  in  fact,  desires  afler 
God ;  and  how  is  it  possible  they  can  be  too  vehement  or  intense,  when 
directed  to  such  an  object  ?  His  gracious  presence  is  not  like  the 
limited  goods  of  this  life,  fitted  to  a  particular  crisis,  or  adapted  to  a 
special  exigency  in  a  fluctuating  scene  of  things ;  it  is  alike  suited  to 
all  times  and  seasons,  the  food  of  souls,  the  proper  good  of  man  under 
every  aspect  of  Providence,  and  even  the  exchange  of  worlds.  My 
^souU  said  David,  panteth  after  God^  yea^for  the  living  God.  My  soul 
foUoweth  h<trd  after  thee :  thy  right  hand  upholdeth  me.  The  most 
eminent  effusions  of  the  Spirit  we  read  of  in  Scripture  were  not  only 
afforded  to  prayer,  but  appear  to  have  taken  place  at  the  very  time 
that  exercise  was  performed.  The  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  at  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  was  while  the  disciples  were  with  one  accord  in  one 
place ;  and  afler  the  imprisonment  of  Peter  and  John,  who  being  dis- 
missed, went  to  their  own  company,  While  they  prayed^^the  place  where 
they  were  assembled  v?as  shaken  with  a  mighty  wind^  and  they  were  all 
filed  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  When  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit  arc 
promised  in  Ezekiel,  it  is  added,  /  wiU  yet  for  this  be  inquired  of  by 
the  house  of  Israel^  to  do  it  for  them. 

3.  Habitual  dependence  on  divine  influence  is  an  important  duty. 
This  may  be  considered  as  opposed  to  two  things ;  first,  to  depending 
on  ourselves,  to  the  neglect  of  divine  agency ;  next,  to  despondency 
and  distrust.  When  the  Holy  Spirit  has  condescended  to  take  the 
conduct  of  souls,  it  is  unquestionably  great  presumption  to  enter  upon 
duty  in  the  same  manner  as  if  no  such  assistance  were  needed  or  to  be 
expected ;  and  the  result  Mrill  be  as  with  Samson  who  said,  /  wiU  go 
forth  and  shake  myself  as  in  time  past^  while  he  wist  not  that  the  Lord 
was  departed  from  him.  It  is  one  thing  to  acknowledge  a  dependence 
on  heavenly  influence  in  speculation,  and  another  thing  so  to  realise 
and  to  feel  it  as  to  say  from  the  heart,  /  will  go  in  the  strength  of  the 
Lord  God.  A  mere  assent  to  this  proposition,  that  the  Spirit  must 
concur  in  the  production  of  every  good  work  (an  assent  not  easily 
withheld  without  rejecting  ^  Scuptoiet)* falls  very  ^oit  of  tb^prto* 
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tical  homage  due  from  feeble  worms  to  so  great  an  Agent ;  and  a  most 
solemn  and  explicit  acknowledgment  of  entire  dependence  may 
reasonably  be  expected.  When  you  engage  in  prayer  or  in  any  other 
duty,  endeavour  to  enter  upon  it  with  a  serious  and  deliberate  recollec- 
tion of  your  need  of  the  Spirit.  Let  the  consciousness  of  your  weak- 
ness and  insufficiency  for  every  good  work  be  a  sehtiment  rendered 
familiar  to  your  minds  and  deeply  impressed  on  your  hearts. 

But  while  we  recommend  this,  there  is  another  extreme  against 
which  we  think  it  our  duty  lo  guard  you,  and  that  is,  a  disposition  to 
despondency  and  distrust.  We  are  most  ready  to  acknowledge  that 
the  assistance  you  need  is  most  free  and  gratuitous,  neither  given  to 
our  deservings  nor  flowing  from  any  natural  connexion  subsisting 
between  our  endeavours  and  the  exertion  of  divine  agency.  The 
Spirit  of  God  is  a  free  Spirit ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how 
either  faith  or  prayer  should  have  an  intrinsic  efficacy  in  drawing 
down  influence  from  heaven.  There  is,  however,  a  connexion  estab- 
lished by  divine  vouchsafement,  which  entitles  believers  to  expect,  in 
the  use  of  means,  such  measures  of  gracious  assistance  as  are  requisite 
to  sustain  and  support  them  in  their  religious  course.  The  Spirit  is 
spoken  of  as  the  matter  of  promise  to  which  every  Christian  is  encour- 
aged to  look :  the  promise  is  to  you  and  to  your  children^  dnd  to  (fs 
many  as  the  Lord  your  God  shaU  call.  Agreeable  to  this,  it  is  repre- 
sented as  the  express  purpose  of  Christ^s  becoming  a  curse  for  us, 
that  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  might  come  on  the  gentiles  through  faith. 
The  same  expectation  is  justified  by  the  Saviour's  own  declaration, 
when  on  the  last  and  great  day  of  the  feast  he  stood  and  cried,  Who* 
ever  is  athirst^  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink  ;  for  he  that  believeth 
on  me,  out  of  his  heJly  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water.  This,  says  the 
evangelist,  he  spoke  of  the  Spirit,  which  they  that  believe  on  him  should 
receive. 

The  readiness  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  communicate  himself  to  true 
believers  is  also  evinced  by  the  tenor  of  evangelical  precepts :  be  ye 
strong  in  the  Lord^  and  in  the  power  of  his  might.  To  conunand  a 
person  to  be  strong  seems  strange  and  unusual  language,  but  is  suffi- 
ciently explained  when  we  reflect,  that  a  portion  of  spiritual  power  is 
ready  to  be  communicated  to  those  who  duly  seek  it :  be  ye  filed  with 
the  Spirit,  which  is  the  exhortation  of  the  same  apostle,  takes  it  for 
granted  that  a  copious  supply  is  at  hand,  sufficient  to  satiate  the  desires 
of  the  saints.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  such  precepts,  without 
supposing  an  established  connexkm  between  the  condition  of  believers 
and  the  further  communication  of  divine  influence.  To  the  same  pur- 
pose Paul  speaks  with  apostolic  authority,  t/iis  I  say,  walk  in  the  Spirit, 
and  ye  shall  not  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the  flesh ;  and  Jude  inculcates  the 
dv^  of  praying  m  the  Spirit,  which  would  be  strange  if  no  assistance 
Ipsra  to  be  obtained ;/  and  a^  pn^er  is  a  duty  of  daily  occunrenca,  the 
njunction  implies  that  \it  is  ready  to  be  imparted  to  Christians,  not  by 
its  and  i^rtSi  or  at  distant  Intenralsi,  but  in  a  stated,  regular  course.. 

For  thb  tmson,  when  wa  litar  Christians  complaining  of  the  habitual 
withdrawaeiit  of  Aa  dmno  presence,  we  are  under  ^  necessity  of 
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ascribing  it  to  their  own  fault :  not  that  we  mean  to  deny  there  is  much 
of  soyereignty  in  this  affair,  or  that  the  Spirit^  like  the  wind^  bloweth 
where  it  listeth.  But  it  should  be  remembered,  we  are  now  adverting 
to  the  situation  of  real  believers,  who  are  entitled  to  the  promise ;  and 
though  it  is  probable  there  is  much  of  sovereignty  exercised  even  with 
respect  to  them,  we  apprehend  it  rather  concerns  those  influences 
which  are  consolatory  than  such  as  are  sanctifying ;  though  there  is  a 
degree  of  satisfaction  intermingled  with  every  exercise  of  genuine 
piety,  yet  it  is  manifest  some  influences  of  the  Spirit  tend  more  imme- 
diately to  comfort,  others  to  puriflcation.  Some  are  engaged  in  the 
fixed  contemplation  of  objects  which  exist  out  of  ourselves,  the  perfec- 
tions of  God,  the  excellency  of  Christ,  the  admirable  constitution  of 
the  gospel,  accompanied  with  a  delightful  conviction  of  a  personal 
interest  in  whatever  comes  under  our  view  ;  the  natural  fruit  of  which 
is  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.  By  others,  we  are  more  immedi- 
ately impressed  with  a  lasting  sense  of  our  extreme  unworthiness,  and 
made  to  mourn  over  remaining  corruption  and  the  criminal  defects 
inherent  in  our  best  services. 

In  the  midst  of  such  exercises,  it  is  possible  hope  may  languish  and 
comfort  be  reduced  to  a  low  ebb,  yet  the  divine  life  may  be  still 
advancing  and  the  soul  growing  in  humility,  deadness  to  the  world, 
and  the  mortification  of  her  own  will,  as  the  sap  during  winter  retires 
to  the  root  of  the  plant,  ready  to  ascend  and  produce  verdure  and 
beauty  on  the  return  of  spring.  This  is  the  vnll  of  God^  even  our 
sanctification ;  and  though  he  delights  in  comforting  his  people  at  pro- 
per seasons,  he  is  much  less  intent  on  this  than  in  promoting  their 
spiritual  improvement,  to  which,  in  this  their  probationary  state,  every 
thing  is  made  subservient.  Let  us  not  then  confound  the  decay  of 
consolation  with  the  decay  of  piety,  nor  imagine  we  can  want  the  aids, 
necessary  to  prevent  the  latter,  imless  we  have  forfeited  them  by  pre- 
sumption, negligence,  and  sloth.  Whenever  Christians  sensibly  decline 
in  religion,  they  ought  to  charge  themselves  with  the  guilt  of  having 
grieved  the  Spirit ;  they  should  take  the  alarm,  repent  and  do  their 
first  works ;  they  are  suflering  under  the  rebukes  of  that  paternal 
justice  which  God  exercises  in  his  own  family.  Such  a  measure  of 
gracious  assistance  in  the  use  of  means,  being  by  the  tenor  of  the 
new  covenant  ascertained  to  real  Christians,  as  is  requisite  for  their 
comfortable  walk  with  God,  to  find  it  withheld  should  engage  them  in 
deep  searchings  of  heart,  and  make  them  fear  lest  a  promise  being  left 
them  of  entering  into  rest^  tliey  should  appear  to  come  short  of  it.  But 
this  leads  us  to  observe,  in  the  last  place,  that, 

4.  If  we  wish  to  enjoy  the  light  of  the  Spirit,  we  must  take  care  to 
maintain  a  deportment  suited  to  the  character  of  that  divine  agent 
When  the  apostle  exhorts  us  not  to  grieve  the  Spirit  of  God^  by  which 
we  are  sealed  to  the  day  of  redemption,  it  is  forcibly  implied  that  he  is 
susceptible  of  oflence,  and  that  to  oflend  him  involves  heinous  ingrati- 
tude and  folly :  ingratitude,  for  what  a  requital  is  this  for  being  sealed 
to  the  day  of  redemption  !  and  folly,  inasmuch  as  we  may  fitly  say  on 
tliis,  as  Paul  did  on  a  dififerent  occasion.  Who  is  he  that  maketh  usgUd, 
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but  the  same  that  is  made  sorry  by  us  ?  Haye  we  any  other  comforter 
when  he  is  withdrawn  ?  Is  there  a  single  ray  of  light  can  visit  us  in 
his  absence,  or  can  we  be  safe  for  a  moment  without  his  guidance  and 
support  ?  If  the  immense  and  infinite  Spirit,  by  a  mysterious  conde- 
scension, deigns  to  take  the  conduct  of  a  worm,  ought  it  not  to  yield 
the  most  implicit  submission  ?  The  appropriate  duty  owing  to  a  faith- 
ful and  experienced  guide  is  a  ready  compliance  with  his  dictates  ;  and 
how  much  more  may  this  be  expected  when  the  disparity  between  the 
parties  in  question  is  no  less  than  infinite  ?  The  language  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  in  describing  the  manners  of  the  ancient  Israelites,  is  awfully 
monitory  to  professors  of  religion  in  every  age  ;  they  rebelled  and  vexed 
his  Holy  Spirity  therefore  he  turned  to  be  their  enemy,  and  fought  against 
them.  As  we  wish  to  avoid  whatever  is  more  curious  than  useful,  we 
shall  not  stay  to  inquire  precisely  on  what  occasions  or  to  what  extent 
the  Spirit  is  capable  of  being  resisted :  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe, 
it  is  evident  from  melancholy  experience  that  it  is  very  possible  to 
neglect  what  is  the  obvious  tendency  of  his  motions,  which  is  invaria- 
bly to  produce  universal  hohness.  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy ^ 
peace,  long-suffering,  goodness,  meekness,  gentleness,  temperance,  faith  : 
whatever  is  contrary  to  these  involves  an  opposition  to  the  Spirit,  and 
is  direcdy  calculated  to  quench  his  sacred  influence.  From  his 
descending  on  Christ  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  as  well  as  from  many 
express  declarations  of  Scripture,  we  may  whh  certainty  conclude  the 
indulgence  of  all  the  irascible  and  malignant  passions  to  be  peculiarly 
repugnant  to  his  nature ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  injunction  of 
not  grieving  the  Holy  Spirit  is  immediately  followed  by  a  particular 
caution  against  cherishing  such  dispositions ;  let  all  bitterness  and 
v^ath,  and  anger,  and  clamour,  and  evil  speaking  be  put  away  from 
you,  with  all  malice.  And  be  ye  kind  one  to  another,  tender  hearted^ 
forgiving  one  another,  even  as  God  for  ChrisVs  sake  hath  forgiven  you. 
Have  you  not  found  by  experience  that  the  indulgence  of  the  former 
has  destroyed  that  self-recollection  and  composure  which  are  so 
essential  to  devotion  ?  Vindictive  passions  surround  the  soul  with  a 
sort  of  turbulent  atmosphere,  than  which  nothing  can  be  conceived 
more  opposite  to  that  calm  and  holy  light  in  which  the  blessed  Spirit 
loves  to  dwell.  The  indulirence  of  sensual  lusts,  or  of  whatever 
enslaves  the  soul  to  the  appetites  of  the  body,  in  violation  of  the  rules 
of  sobriety  and  chastity,  it  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  must 
have  a  direct  tendency  to  quench  his  sacred  influences ;  wherever  such 
desires  prevail,  they  war  against  the  soul,  immerse  it  in  carnality,  and 
utterly  indispose  it  to  every  thing  spiritual  and  heavenly.  That  which 
is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit;  it  Ix'ars  a  resemblance  to  its  Author  in 
bemg  a  spiritual  production,  which  requires  to  be  nourished  by  divine 
meditation,  by  pure  and  holy  thoughts. 

If  you  wish  to  live  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Spirit,  you  must  guard 
with  no  less  care  against  the  encroachments  of  worldly-mindedness, 
recollecting  we  are  Christians  just  as  far  as  our  treasures  and  bur 
hearts  are  placed  in  heaven  and  no  farther.  A  heart  overcharged 
with  the  cares  of  this  world  is  as  disqualified  fur  converse  with  God, 
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and  for  walking  in  the  Spirit,  as  by  surfeiting  and  drunkenness ;  to 
which,  by  their  tendency  to  intoxicate  and  stupify,  they  bear  a  great 
resemblance. 

How  many,  by  an  immoderate  attachment  to  wealth  and  by  being 
determined  at  all  events  to  become  rich,  have  fallen  into  divers  foolish 
and  hurtful  lusts^  and  pierced  themselves  through  with  many  sorrows ! 
and  where  the  result  has  not  been  so  signadly  disastrous,  a  visible 
languor  in  religion  has  ensued,  the  friendship  of  serious  Christians 
been  shunned,  and  the  public  ordinances  of  religion  attended  with  little 
fruit  or  advantage.  As  it  is  the  design  of  the  Spirit,  in  his  sacred 
visitations,  to  form  us  for  an  habitual  converse  with  spiritual  and 
eternal  objects,  nothing  can  tend  more  directly  to  contract  it  than  to 
bury  our  souls  in  earth :  it  is  as  impossible  for  the  eye  of  the  mind 
as  for  that  of  the  body  to  look  opposite  ways  at  once ;  nor  can  we 
aim  at  the  things  which  are  seen  and  temporal,  but  by  losing  sight  of 
those  which  are  unseen  and  are  eternal. 

But  though  a  general  attention  to  the  duties  of  piety  and  virtue,  and 
careful  avoidance  of  the  sins  opposed  to  these,  is  certainly  included  in 
a  becoming  deportment  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  perhaps  it  is  not  all  that  is 
included.  The  children  of  God  are  characterized  in  Scripture  by  their 
being  led  by  the  Spirit :  led,  evidently  not  impelled,  not  driven  forward 
in  a  headlong  course,  without  choice  or  design ;  but  being,  by  the  con- 
stitution of  their  nature,  rational  and  intelligent,  and  by  the  influence 
of  grace  rendered  spiritual,  they  are  disposed  to  obey  at  a  touch,  and 
to  comply  with  the  gentler  insinuations  of  divine  grace ;  they  are  ready 
to  take  that  precise  impression  which  corresponds  with  the  mind  and 
purpose  of  the  Spirit.  You  are  aware  of  what  consequence  it  is  in 
worldly  concerns  to  embrace  opportimities  and  to  improve  critical 
seasons ;  and  thus,  in  the  things  of  the  Spirit,  there  are  times  pecu- 
liarly favourable,  moments  of  happy  visitation,  where  much  more 
may  be  done  towards  the  advancement  of  our  spiritual  interest  than 
usual.  These  are  gales  of  the  Spirit,  unexpected  influences  of  light 
and  of  power,  which  no  assiduity  in  the  means  of  grace  can  command, 
but  which  it  is  a  great  point  of  wisdom  to  improve.  If  the  husband- 
man is  attentive  to  the  vicissitudes  of  weather  and  the  face  of  the  sky, 
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that  he  may  be  prepared  to  take  the  full  benefit  of  every  gleam  of  sim- 
shine  and  every  falling  shower,  how  much  more  alert  and  attentive 
should  we  be  in  watching  for  those  influences  from  above  which  are 
necessary  to  ripen  and  mature  a  far  more  precious  crop !  As  the 
natural  consequence  of  being  long  under  the  guidance  of  another  is  a 
quick  perception  of  his  meaning,  so  that  we  can  meet  his  wishes  before 
they  are  verbally  expressed,  something  of  this  ready  discernment, 
accompanied  with  instant  compliance,  may  reasonably  be  expected 
from  those  who  profess  to  be  habitually  led  by  the  Spirit. 

The  design  of  his  operation  is  in  one  view  invariably  the  same — the 
production  of  holiness ;  but  the  branches  of  which  Uiat  consists  and 
the  exercises  of  mind  which  are  rendered  subservient  to  it  are  various; 
and  he  who  is  intent  on  walking  in  the  Spirit  will  be  careful  to  fall  in 
with  that  train  of  thought  and  cherish  that  cast  of  reflection  to  which 
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he  is  especially  invited.  For  want  of  more  docility  in  this  respect  it 
is  probable  we  have  often  sustained  loss.  Permit  us  here  to  suggest 
two  or  three  heads  of  inquiry.  You  have  sometimes  felt  a  peculiar 
seriousness  of  mind ;  the  delusive  glare  of  worldly  objects  has  faded 
away,  or  become  dim  before  your  eyes,  and  death  and  eternity,  appear- 
ing at  the  door,  have  filled  the  whole  field  of  vision.  Have  you  im- 
proved such  seasons  for  fixing  those  maxims  and  establishing  those 
practical  conclusions  which  may  produce  an  habitual  sobriety  of  mind, 
when  things  appear  under  a  diflerenl  aspect  ?  You  have  sometimes 
found,  instead  of  a  reluctance  to  pray,  a  powerful  persuasion  to  that 
exercise,  so  that  you  felt  as  if  you  could  do  nothing  else.  Have 
you  always  complied  with  these  motions,  and  suffered  nothing  but  the 
claims  of  absolute  necessity  to  divert  you  from  pouring  out  your  hearts 
at  the  throne  of  grace  1  The  Spirit  is  said  to  make  intercession  for 
saints  with  ^oanings  which  cahnot  be  uttered.  When  you  have  felt 
those  ineffable  longings  after  Grod,  have  you  indulged  them  to  the 
utmost?  Have  you  stretched  every  sail,  launched  forth  into  the  deep 
of  the  divine  perfections  and  promises,  and  possessed  yourselves  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  fulness  of  God  ?  There  are  moments  when 
the  conscience  of  a  good  man  is  more  tender,  has  a  nicer  and  more 
discrfbiinating  touch  than  usual ;  the  evil  of  sin  in  general  and  of  his 
own  in  particular  appears  in  a  more  pure  and  piercing  light.  Have 
jQfL  availed  yourselves  of  such  seasons  as  these  for  searching  into  the 
ch^ambers  of  imagery,  and  while  you  detected  greater  and  greater 
abominations,  been  at  pains  to  bring  them  out  and  slay  them  before  the 
Lord  ?  Have  such  visitations  effected  something  towards  the  mortifi- 
cation of  sin ;  or  have  they  been  suffered  to  expire  in  mere  ineffectual 
resolutions  ?  The  fruits  which  godly  sorrow  produced  in  the  Corin- 
thians were  thus  beautifully  portrayed :  What  carefulness  it  wrought 
in  yauj  yea  wliat  clearing  of  yourselves,  yea  what  indignation,  yea  what 
fear,  yea  what  vehement  desire,  yea  what  revenge.  There  are  moments 
in  the  experience  of  a  good  man  when  he  feels  a  more  than  ordinary 
soilness  of  mind ;  the  frost  of  selfishness  dissolves,  and  his  heart 
flows  forth  in  love  to  God  and  his  fellow-creatures.  How  careful  should 
we  be  to  cherish  such  a  frame,  and  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of 
subduing  resentments,  and  of  healing  those  sore  wounds  which  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  avoid  in  passing  through  tliis  unquiet  world  ! 

There  is  a  holy  skill  in  turning  the  several  parts  of  Christian  expe- 
rience to  account,  analogous  to  what  the  votaries  of  the  world  display 
in  the  improvement  of  every  conjuncture  from  which  it  is  possible  to 
derive  any  emolument ;  and  though  the  end  they  propose  is  mean  and 
contemptible,  the  steadiness  with  which  tliey  pursue  it,  and  their 
dexterity  in  the  choice  of  means,  deserve  imitation.  In  these  respects 
they  are  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children  of  light. 

Do  not  allow  yourselves  to  indulge  in  religious  sloth,  or  to  give 
way  to  the  solicitations  of  the  tempter  from  a  confidence  in  the  safety 
of  your  stat^,  or  in  your  spiritual  immunities  as  Christians.  The 
habitual  prevalence  of  such  a  disposition  will  afford  a  much  stronger 
proof  of  insincerity  than  any  arguments  which  can  be  adduced  for  the 
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contraiy;  and  admitting  your  pretensions  to  piety  to  be  ever  so  yalid, 
a  little  reflection  may  convince  you  that  a  careless  and  negligent  course 
will  lay  you  open  to  the  severest  rebukes.  You  only  have  I  knoton 
(says  the  Lord  by  the  prophet)  among  aU  the  families  of  the  earthy 
therefore  will  I  visit  you  for  all  your  iniquities. 

Remember,  dear  brethren,  we  profess  a  peculiar  relation  to  God  as 
his  children,  his  witnesses,  his  people,  his  temple ;  the  character  of 
that  glorious  Being,  and  of  his  religion,  will  be  contemplated  by  the 
world  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  our  spirit  and  conduct,  which 
ought  to  display,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  virtues  of  Him  who  hath  called 
you  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  light  It  is  strictly  appropriate 
to  the  subject  of  our  present  meditations  to  remind  you  that  you 
are  temples.  For  ye,  says  the  apostle,  are  the  temple  of  the  living 
Ood,  as  God  hath  said,  I  wiU  dwell  in  them,  and  walk  in  them,  and  I 
will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people^  What  purity,  sanctity, 
and  dignity  may  be  expected  in  persons  who  bear  such  a  character ! 
A  Christian  should  look  upon  himself  as  something  sacred  and  devoted, 
so  that  what  involves  but  an  ordinary  degree  of  criminality  in  otliers 
in  him  partakes  of  the  nature  of  sacrilege ;  what  is  a  breach  of  trust 
in  others  is  in  him  the  profanation  of  a  temple.  Let  us,  dear  brethren, 
watch  and  pray  that  nothing  may  be  allowed  a  place  in  our  hearts  that 
is  not  suitable  to  the  residence  of  the  holy  and  blessed  God.  Finally, 
having  such  great  and  precious  promises,  dearly  beloved,  let  us  cleanse 
ourselves  from  all  filthiness  of  flesh  and  spirit,  perfecting  holiness  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord. 
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ON  HEARING   THE  WORD. 


Dbak  Bketbrek, 

The  subject  on  which  we  addressed  you  at  our  last  anniveraaiy 
was  the  proper  method  of  reading  the  Word  of  G<id ;  as  a  natural 
sequel  to  which,  we  beg  leave  on  the  present  occasion  to  suggest  a 
few  hints  of  advice  respecting  the  duty  of  hearing  it. 

Preaching  is  an  ordinance  of  God  not  entirely  confined  to  the 
Christian  dispensation.  From  the  Old  TeaUment  history  it  appeait 
that  Ezra,  upon  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon,  assembled  ihem 
in  the  streets  of  Jerussletn,  and  ascending  a  stage  or  pulpit  for  the 
Advantage  of  being  belter  seen  and  heard,  read  the  law  in  ihe  ears  of 
the  people,  and  gave  the  interpretation  thereof.  It  is  probable  that  he 
did  little  more  than,  agreeable  to  the  natural  import  of  the  phrase  inirr- 
pretation,  translate,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  the  Hebrew  original  int* 
the  Syriac  or  Chaldee,  which  had  become,  during  a  captivity  of  forty 
years,  the  vernacular  language  of  the  Jews.  From  that  Iime,howeveri 
synagogues  tvere  erected  in  all  the  cities  throughout  Judea,  and  regular 
officers  appointed  to  read,  first  the  Pentateuch,  and  aAer  the  persecu- 
tion by  Aiitiochus  the  Prophets,  and  explain  them  in  ample  paraphrases 
or  comments.     Such  was  the  origin  of  preaching. 

When  the  fulness  of  time  was  come  for  God,  in  his  infinite  mercy, 
to  send  forth  his  Son,  his  appearance  was  first  announced  by  John's 
proclaiming  in  the  wilderness.  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord ;  which, 
after  a  short  time,  was  succeeded  by  the  personal  miniEtry  of  Chiial 
and  hia  apostles,  with  whom  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel,  propflrigt, 
■peaking,  commenced.  After  his  resurrection,  our  Lord  extended  lh4 
oommisBion  of  the  apostles  to  all  nations,  saying.  Go  and  teach  all 
nations,  haptiiing  them  in  the  name  of  Ihe  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ohostf  or,  as  you  have  it  in  Mark,  Go  ye  into  all  the  unrld, 
and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature. 

Upon  the  formation  of  Christian  churches,  an  order  of  men  was 
appointed  in  each  socicly  for  the  express  purpose  of  preaching  the 
Word  and  administering  the  sacranienis :  wherein  the  wisdom  and 
kindness  of  the  Great  Head  of  the  church  is  eminently  conspicuous ; 
fcr  such  are  the  necessary  avocations  of  life,  so  little  the  leisure 
tnOBi  Chriaiians  possess  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  such 
the  deficiency  of  many  in  the  elementary  parts  of  education,  that  ibejr 
will  always,  under  God,  be  chiefly  indebted  to  this  appointment  lot 
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any  extensive  acquaintance  with  divine  truth.  The  privilege  of  read- 
ing the  Scriptures  in  our  native  language  is  of  inestimable  value ;  but 
were  it  much  more  universal  than  it  is,  it  would  not  supersede  the 
necessity  of  hearing  the  Word  :  for  there  are  not  only  difficulties  in  the 
Bible  which  require  to  be  elucidated,  and  seeming  contradictions  to  be 
solved,  but  the  living  voice  of  a  preacher  is  admirably  adapted  to 
awaken  attention  and  to  excite  an  interest,  as  well  as  to  apply  the 
general  truths  of  revelation  to  the  various  cases  of  Christian  expe- 
rience, and  the  regulation  of  human  conduct.  AVhen  an  important 
subject  is  presented  to  an  audience,  with  an  ample  illustration  of  its 
several  parts,  its  practical  improvement  enforced,  and  its  relation  to 
the  conscience  and  the  heart  insisted  upon  with  seriousness,  copious- 
ness, and  fervour,  it  is  adapted,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  produce  a 
more  deep  and  lasting  impression  than  can  usually  be  expected  from 
reading.  He  who  knows  how  forcible  are  right  words^  and  how  apt 
man  is  to  be  moved  by  man,  has  consulted  the  constitution  of  cm 
frame,  by  appointing  an  order  of  men  whose  office  it  is  to  address 
their  fellow-creatures  on  their  eternal  concerns.  Strong  feeling  is 
naturally  contagious;  and  if,  as  the  Wise  Man  observes,  as  iron 
sharpeneth  tron,  so  doth  the  countenance  of  a  man  his  friend;  the  com- 
bined effect  of  countenance,  gesture,  and  voice,  accompanying  a  power- 
ful appeal  to  the  understanding  and  the  heart,  on  subjects  of  everlast- 
ing moment,  can  scarcely  fail  of  being  great. 

But  independently  of  the  natural  tendency  of  the  Christian  ministry 
to  promote  spiritual  improvement,  it  derives  a  peculiar  efficacy  from  its 
being  a  divine  appointment.  It  is  not  merely  a  natural,  it  is  also  an 
instituted  means  of  good;  and  whatever  God  appoints,  by  special 
authority,  he  graciously  engages  to  bless,  provided  it  be  attended  to 
with  right  dispositions  and  from  right  motives.  The  means  of  grace 
are,  as  the  words  import,  the  consecrated  channels  in  which  his 
spiritual  mercies  flow ;  and  as  the  communication  of  spiritual  blessings 
always  implies  an  exertion  of  divine  power,  so  these  become  the  stated 
instrument  or  occasion  of  its  exercise.  These  are  emphatically  his 
ways  in  which  he  is  wont  to  walk  with  his  people.  Thou  meetest  him 
that  rejoiceth  and  workcth  righteousness^  those  that  remember  thee  in  thy 
ways*  Though  the  Spirit  blowcth  where  it  listeth,  where  the  gospel 
is  not  preached  the  effects  of  his  operation  are  rarely  to  be  discerned, 
and  we  witness  few  or  no  indications  of  a  renewed  character  out  of. 
the  bounds  of  Christendom.  From  the  history  of  religion,  in  all  ages, 
it  appears  that  the  Spirit  is  accustomed  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  revealed  Word ;  and  that,  wherever  his  work  lies,  he  prepares 
his  way  by  first  cx)mmuni('atiniT  the  Oracles  of  God.  When  he  pro- 
posed to  take  out  a  people  for  his  name  from  among  the  gentiles,  the 
first  step  he  took  was  tQ  commission  the  apostles  to  preach  the  gidspei 
to  eveiy  creature.  To  this  St  Panl  most  solemnly  directs  our  atteik- 
tion,  in  Ms  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  as  the  grand  instrument  jdC 
human  salvation : — Whetij  in  tk^  wisdom  of  God,  the  world  by  wisdom 
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kriew  not  God,  it  pleased  him,  by  the  fooUshnfss  of  preaching,  to  save 
tiem  thai  believe.  So  intimate,  by  divine  appointment,  is  llie  con- 
nexion between  ihe  salvatiun  of  man  and  the  ministry  of  the  Word,  that 
the  method  of  ealration  under  the  gospel  derives  from  the  latter  its 
distinguishing  appellation,  being  denominated  the  hearing  of  faith. 
St.  Jude,  in  like  manner,  asserts  it  to  be  the  instrumental  cause  of  our 
regeneration.  Of  his  omn  will  begat  he  as  by  the  Word  of  TrulL  And 
to  the  same  purpose  St.  Peter  reminds  the  Christians  whom  he  was 
addressing,  that  they  were  bom  not  of  corruptible  seed  but  of  incor- 
ruptible, by  the  taord  of  God;  which  word,  he  adds,  is  by  the  gospel 
preached  unto  you.  The  uritlen  Word,  we  are  told,  indeed,  from  the 
oighest  authority,  is  able  to  make  us  wise  unto  salvation,  and  many 
pleasing  instanres  of  its  saving  efficacy  migjit  be  produced  to  confirm 
this  position ;  but  as  the  gospel  was  preached  before  it  was  penned, 
it  is  certain  that  most  of  the  passages  which  speak  on  this  subject  are 
to  be  referred  to  its  public  ministry,  and  thai,  in  subsequent  ages,  God 
has  put  a  distin(,'iishing  honour  upon  it,  by  employing  ii  as  ihc  prin- 
cipal means  of  accomplishing  his  saving  purposes.  There  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  far  greater  part  of  those  who  have  been 
truly  sanctified  and  enliglitened  will  ascribe  the  change  they  have 
experienced  principally  lo  the  hearing  of  faith. 

What  a  powerful  motive  results  from  Aence  to  take  heed  how  we 
hear  !  If  we  feel  any  concern  for  a  share  in  the  great  salvation,  how 
careful  should  we  be  not  to  neglect  the  principal  means  of  obtaining 
it !  If  there  be  a  class  from  whom  the  spiritual  beauly  and  glory  of 
the  gospel  remain  concealed,  it  consists  of  a  description  of  persons 
the  very  mention  of  whom  ought  lo  make  us  tremble.  If  our  gospel 
be  hid,  it  is  hid  la  them  that  are  lost.  Lei  no  man  allow  himself  to 
neglect  the  hearing  of  the  Word,  or  hear  it  in  a  careless  or  irreverent 
manner,  under  the  pretence  of  his  having  an  opportunity  of  reading  it  in 
private,  since  its  public  ministry  possesses,  with  respect  to  its  ten- 
dency to  excite  ihe  attention  and  inlerest  the  heart,  many  unquestion- 
able  advantages ;  besides,  such  a  pretence  will  generally  be  found  lo 
be  hollow  and  disingenuous.  If  you  observe  a  person  habitually  in- 
attentive under  an  awakening,  searching  ministry,  follow  him  into  his 
retirement,  and,  it  may  be  confidentially  predicted,  you  will  seldom  see 
the  Bible  in  his  hands  ;  or,  if  he  overcome  his  aversion  to  religion  so 
far  as  occasionally  to  peruse  a  chapter,  it  will  be  in  the  same  spirit  in 
which  he  hears  :  he  will  satisfy  himself  with  having  completed  liis 
task,  and  straightway  go  his  way  and  forget  tchat  manner  of  man  he 
teas.  U  the  general  course  of  the  world  were  as  favourable  to  re- 
ligion as  it  is  Ihe  contrary,  if  an  intercourse  with  mankind  were  a 
school  of  piety,  the  state  of  such  persons  would  be  less  hopeless,  and 
there  would  be  a  greater  probability  of  their  being  gained  without  the 
Word ;  but  while  every  tiling  around  us  conspires  to  render  the  mind 
earthly  and  sensual,  and  the  world  is  continually  moulding  and  iransr 
forming  its  votaries,  the  situation  of  such  as  attend  the  means  of 
grace  in  a  citreless  manner  is  imspeakably  dangerous,  since  they  are 
jonlinufllly  exposing  themselves  to  influences  which  corrupt,  while 
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they  render  themselves  inaccessible  to  such  as  are  of  a  salutary  ope- 
ration. What  can  be  expected  but  the  death  of  that  patient  who  takes  a 
course  which  is  continually  inflaming  his  disease,  while  he  despises  and 
neglects  the  remedy  ?  When  we  see  men  attentive  under  the  ministry  of 
the  Word,  and  evidently  anxious  to  comprehend  its  truths,  we  cannot  but 
entertain  hopes  of  their  salvation ;  for  faith  comethby  hearing,  and  hear- 
ing by  the  Word  of  God.  It  is  observed  of  the  Jews  at  Berea,  that 
they  were  more  noble  than  those  of  Thessalonica,  because  they  received 
the  Word  mith  all  readiness  of  mind,  and  searched  the  Scriptures  daily 
to  see  whether  these  things  were  so ;  and  the  result  was  such  as  might 
be  expected, — a  great  multitude  of  them  believed.  Candid  and  atten- 
tive hearers  place  themselves,  so  to  speaky  JM  the  way  of  the  Spirit : 
while  those  who  cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to  give  it  serious  attention 
may  most  justly  be  said  to  put  the  kingdom^  God  far  from  them^  and 
judge  themselves  unworthy  of  eternal  life.  To  such  the  awful  threaten- 
ings  recorded  in  the  Proverbs  are  most  applicable ; — Because  I  have 
ealledy  and  ye  refused  ;  I  have  stretched  out  my  hand,  and  no  man  re- 
garded ;  twill  laugh  at  your  calamity ,  and  mock  when  your  fear  cometJu 
In.  such  cases,  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  can  do  little  more  than,  like 
Jeremiah,  retire  to  weep  in  secret  places  for  their  pride. 

But  as  we  who  are  assembled  on  the  present  occasion  consist  of 
ministers  and  delegates  from  a  number  of  associated  churches,  which 
we  consider  ourselves  as  addressing  in  these  our  circular  epistles,  we 
shall  confine  ourselves,  in  our  subsequent  remarks,  to  such  heads  of 
advice  on  the  duty  of  hearing  the  Word  as  are  appropriate  to  the 
character  of  professing  Christians.  We  will  consider  ourselves  as  ad- 
dressing such,  and  such  only,  as  must  be  supposed,  in  a  judgment  of 
charity,  to  have  an  experimental  acquaintance  with  Divine  truth. 

First.  Previous  to  your  entering  into  the  house  of  God,  seek  a 
prepared  hearty  and  implore  the  blessing  of  Grod  on  the  ministry  of 
his  Word.  It  may  be  presumed  that  no  real  Christian  will  neglect  to 
preface  his  attendance  on  social  worship  with  secret  prayer.  But  let 
the  acquisition  of  a  devout  and  serious  frame,  freed  from  the  cares, 
vanities,  and  pollutions  of  the  world,  accompanied  with  earnest  de- 
sires after  God  and  the  communications  of  his  grace,  form  a  prin- 
cipal subject  of  your  devotions.  Forgot  not  to  implore  a  blessing  on 
the  public  ministry,  that  it  may  accomplish  in  yourselves,  and  to 
others,  the  great  purposes  it  is  designed  to  answer ;  and  that  those 
measures  of  assistance  may  be  afforded  to  your  ministers  which  shall 
replenish  them  with  light,  love,  and  liberty,  that  they  may  speak  the 
mystery  of  the  gospel  as  it  ought  to  be  spoken.  Pastors  and  people 
would  both  derive  eminent  advantages  from  such  a  practice ;  they  in 
their  capacity  of  exhibiting,  you  in  your  preparation  for  receiving, 
the  mysteries  of  the  gospel.  As  the  duties  of  the  closet  have  the 
happiest  tendency,  by  solemnizing  and  elevating  the  mind,  to  prepare 
fiyr  those  of  the  sanctuary,  so  the  conviction  of  yofur  baring  bome 
your  minister  on  your  heart  before  the  throne  of  grace  would,  apart 
fitmi  every  other  eonaideratkm,  dispose  him  to  address  yon  with  aug- 
mented zeal  and  tenderness.    We  should  consider  it  as  such  a  token 
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for  good,  as  well  as  suck  an  unequivocal  proor  of  your  atlachroeot,  u 
would  greatly  animate  and  support  un  imdrr  ail  our  discouragemeniB. 
Sccortdi^.  Establish  In  your  miadE  ihe  highest  reverence  andestetm 
of  the  glorious  gospel.  Rceollect  the  miracles  wrought  to  confirn)  n; 
the  sanction,  the  uwrul  sanction,  by  which  a  due  reception  of  it  is 
enforced,  und  tlie  inliniie  value  of  that  blood  by  which  its  bleasinga 
were  ratified  and  procured.  Recollect  that  on  ila  acceptance  or  rejeo- 
lion,  on  the  effects  which  it  produces  on  ihe  heart  and  life,  depends 
our  state  for  eternity ;  since  there  are  no  other  means  devised  for  our 
recovery,  no  olhcr  name  given  under  heaven  by  which  we  can  be 
saved,  besides  that  which  it  e^chibits.  It  is  not  merely  ihe  incorrupti- 
ble seed  of  regeneration;  it  is  also  the  mould  in  which  our  souls  must 
be  cast,  agreeable  to  the  apostle's  beautiful  metaphor: — Yoa  have 
obeyed  from  the  heart  (hat  jurm  (or  mould)  of  doclrine  into  toAicA  if§ 
vxre  delivered.  In  order  to  our  bearing  the  image  of  Christ,  who  is 
the  ftrst-bom  among  mauy  brethren,  it  is  necessary  to  receive  its  im 
press  in  every  part ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  in  us  what  it  ought  to  be, 
any  thing  truly  excellent,  but  in  proportion  to  its  conformity  to  that 
paltem.  lis  operation  is  not  10  be  confined  to  time  or  place  ;  it  is  the 
very  element  in  which  the  Christian  is  appointed  to  live,  tvnd  to  receive 
continual  accessions  of  spiritual  strength  and  purity,  until  he  is  pre- 
sented faultless  in  tlie  presence  of  the  divine  glory.  The  more  you 
esteem  the  gospel,  the  more  will  you  be  attached  to  that  ministry  ia 
which  its  doctrines  are  developed,  and  its  duties  explained  and  incul- 
cated ;  because,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  it  is  the  chief,  though 
not  the  only,  means  of  possessing  yourselves  of  its  advantages.  To 
tremble  at  God's  word  is  also  mentioned  as  one  of  the  most  essenliBl 
features  in  the  character  of  him  to  whom  God  wdl  look  with  appro- 
bation. 

Thirdly.  Hear  the  Word  with  altention.  If  you  are  convinced  of 
the  justice  of  the  preceding  remarks,  nothing  further  is  requisite  to 
convince  you  of  the  propriety  of  this  advice,  since  they  all  combine  to 
enforce  it.  We  would  only  remark,  in  general,  that  the  knowledge 
derived  from  a  discourse  depends  entirely  upon  attention ;  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  which  will  be  the  progress  made  by  a  mind  of  a  given 
capacity.  Not  to  listen  with  attention  is  the  same  thing  as  to  have 
ears  which  hear  not,  and  eyes  which  see  not.  While  you  are  hearing, 
whatever  trains  of  thought  of  a  foreign  and  extraneous  nature  obtrude 
themselves  should  be  resolutely  repelled.  In  the  power  of  fixing 
the  attention,  the  most  precious  of  the  intellectual  habits,  mankind 
differ  greatly ;  but  every  man  possesses  some,  and  it  will  increase  the 
more  it  is  exerted.  He  who  exercises  no  discipline  over  himself  in 
this  respect  acquires  such  a  volalility  of  mind,  such  a  vagrancy  of 
imagination,  as  dooms  him  to  be  the  sport  of  every  mental  vanity ;  it 
ia  impossible  such  a  man  should  attain  10  true  wisdom.  If  we  culti- 
vate, on  the  contrary,  a  habit  of  attention,  it  will  become  natural, 
thought  will  strike  its  roots  deep,  and  we  shall,  by  degrees,  experience 
no  difficully  in  following  the  track  of  the  longest  connected  discourse. 
As  we  fiiid  it  casv  to  attend  to  what  interests  the  heart,  and  the 
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tlioughts  naturally  follow  the  course  of  the  affections,  the  best  antidote 
to  habitual  inattention  to  religious  instruction  is  the  love  of  the  truth. 
Let  the  Word  of  Christ  dwell  in  you  richly,  and  to  hear  it  attentively 
will  be  a  pleasure,  not  a  task. 

The  practice  of  sleeping  in  places  of  worship,  a  practice  we  believe 
not  prevalent  in  any  other  places  of  public  resort,  is  not  only  a  gross 
violation  of  the  advice  we  are  giving,  but  most  distressing  to  ministers, 
and  most  disgraceful  to  those  who  indulge  it.  If  the  apostle  indig- 
nantly inquires  of  tlie  Corintliians  whether  they  had  not  houses  to  eat 
and  drink  in,  may  we  not,  with  equal  propriety,  ask  those  who  indulge 
in  this  practice  whether  they  have  not  beds  to  sleep  in,  that  they  con- 
vert the  house  of  God  into  a  dormitory?  A  little  self-denial,  a  very 
gentle  restraint  on  the  appetite,  would,  in  most  cases,  put  a  stop  to  * 
this  abomination ;  and  with  what  propriety  can  he  pretend  to  desire 
the  sincere  milk  of  the  Word  who  cannot  be  prevailed  upon,  one  day 
out  of  seven,  to  refrain  from  the  glutting  which  absolutely  disqualifies 
him  for  receiving  it  1 

Fourthly.  Hear  the  Word  of  God  with  impartiality.  To  be  partial 
in  the  law  was  a  crime  formerly  charged  upon  the  Jewish  priests ;  nor 
is  it  less  sinful  in  the  professors  of  Christianity.  There  is  a  class  of 
hearers  who  have  their  favourite  topics,  to  which  they  are  so  im« 
moderately  attached  that  they  are  offended  if  they  are  not  brought 
forward  on  all  occasions ;  while  there  are  others  of  at  least  equal 
importance,  which  they  can  seldom  be  prevailed  upon  to  listen  to  with 
patience.  Some  are  never  pleased  but  with  doctrinal  statements  ;  they 
are  in  raptures  while  the  preacher  is  insisting  on  the  doctrines  of  grace, 
and  the  privileges  of  God's  people ;  but  when  he  proceeds  to  inculcate 
the  practical  improvement  of  these  doctrines,  and  the  necessity  of 
adorning  the  profession  of  them  by  the  virtues  of  a  holy  life,  their 
countenances  fall,  and  they  make  no  secret  of  their  disgust  Others 
are  all  for  practical  preaching,  while  they  have  no  relish  for  that  truth 
which  can  alone  sanctify  the  heart.  But,  as  it  is  a  symptom  of  a 
diseased  state  of  body  to  be  able  to  relish  only  one  sort  of  food,  it  is 
not  less  of  the  mind  to  have  a  taste  for  only  one  sort  of  instruction. 
It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  such  persons  love  the  Word  of  Grod  as 
the  Word  of  God  ;  for,  if  they  did,  every  part  of  it,  in  its  due  pro- 
portion, and  its  proper  place,  would  be  aceeptable.  It  is  possible,  in 
consequence  of  the  various  exigencies  of  the  Christian  life,  that  there 
may  be  seasons  to  which  some  views  of  divine  truth  may  be  peculiarly 
suited,  and  on  that  account  heard  with  superior  advantage  and  delight ; 
but  this  is  perfectly  consistent  with  an  impartial  attachment  to  the 
whole  of  revelation.  But  to  feci  an  habitual  distaste  to  instruction, 
the  most  solid  and  scriptural,  unless  it  he  confined  to  a  few  favourite 
topics,  is  an  infallible  indication  of  a  wrong  state  of  mind.  It  is  only 
by  yielding  the  soul  to  the  impression  of  every  divine  communicatioa 
and  discovery,  that  the  several  graces  which  enter  into  the  composition 
of  the  new  creature  are  nourished  and  sustained.  As  the  perfection  of 
the  Christian  system  resuitsfrom  the  symmetry  of  its  several  parts,  in 
which  there  is  nothiiig  redundant,  nothing  disproportioned,  and  nothing 
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dercelive;  so  the  beauty  or  the  Chrisiinn  character  consists  in  ile  ex- 
hibiting an  adequate  impress  and  representation  of  the  whole.  If 
there  be  any  particular  branch  of  the  Word  of  God  to  which  we  are 
habitually  indisposed,  we  may  generally  conclude  ihut  is  precisely  iho 
part  which  we  most  need ;  and,  ijistcad  of  indulguig  our  distaste,  we 
ought  seriously  to  set  ourselves  la  correct  the  mental  disease  which 
has  given  occasion  lo  it. 

In  some  instances,  the  partiality  lo  certain  views  of  truth  to  the 
exclusion  of  others,  of  which  we  are  complaiaing,  may  arise,  not  so 
much  from  moral  disorder  as  from  a  deficiency  of  religious  knowledge, 
and  thai  coniraciion  of  mind  which  is  its  usual  consequence.  We 
would  earnestly  exhort  persona  of  this  description  not  to  make  them- 
selves the  standard,  nor  attempt  to  confine  their  ministers  to  the  first 
principles  of  the  Oracles  of  God.  There  are  in  most  assemblies  some 
who  are  capable  of  digesting  strong  meat,  wliose  improvement  ought 
to  be  consulted;  and  it  behooves  such  as  are  not,  instead  of  abridging 
the  provisions  of  the  family,  to  endeavour  to  enlarge  their  knowledge 
and  extend  their  inquiries.  A  Christian  minister  is  compared  by  our 
Lord  to  a  householder,  who  brings  out  of  his  treasure  things  new 
and  old. 

Fifthly.  Hear  the  Word  with  constant  self-application.  Hear  not 
for  others,  but  for  yourselves.  What  should  we  think  of  a  person  who, 
after  accepting  an  invitation  to  a  feast,  and  taking  his  place  at  the 
table,  instead  of  partaking  of  ihe  repast  amused  himself  with  specu- 
lating on  the  nature  of  the  provisions,  or  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  prepared,  and  their  adaptation  lo  the  temperament  of  the  several 
guests,  without  lasting  a  single  article  1  Such,  however,  is  the  conduct 
of  those  who  hear  the  Word  without  applying  it  to  themselves,  or  con- 
sidering the  aspect  it  bears  on  their  individual  character.  Go  to  the 
house  of  God  wJlli  a  serious  expectation  and  desire  of  meeting  with 
eomething  suited  to  your  particular  stale,— something  that  shall  lay 
the  axe  to  the  root  of  your  corruptions,  mortify  your  easily  besetting 
sin,  and  confirm  the  graces  in  which  you  are  most  deficient.  A  little 
attention  will  be  sufHcient  to  ^ve  you  that  insight  into  your  character 
which  will  leach  what  you  need,  what  the  peculiar  temptations  to 
which  you  are  exposed,  and  on  what  account  you  feel  most  shame 
and  humiliation  before  God.  Every  one  may  know  if  he  pleases  the 
plague  of  his  own  heart  Keep  your  eye  upon  it  while  you  are  hear- 
ing, and  eagerly  lay  hold  upon  what  is  best  adapted  to  heal  and  correct 
It.  Remember  that  religion  is  a  personal  thing,  au  individual  concern ; 
for  every  one  of  us  must  give  an  account  of  himself  to  God,  and  every 
man  bear  his  own  burden.  Is  not  my  Word  as  afire,  saith  the  Lord, 
as  a  hammer  that  breaketh  the  rock  in  pieces?  If  such  be  its  power 
and  efficacy  lay  your  hearts  open  to  ii,  and  expose  them  fully  to  the 
stroke  of  the  hammer  and  the  action  of  the  fire.  Do  not  imagine,  be- 
cause you  are  tolerably  well  acquainted  wiih  the  system  of  the  gospel, 
thai  you  h»ve  Uierefore  nothing  lo  learn ;  and  that  your  only  obli- 
gation to  attend  its  ministry  arises  from  the  necessity  of  setting  an 
example.     It  i^  probable  your  knowledge  is  much  more  limited  than 
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you  suppose;  but,  if  it  be  not,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  the 
only  advantage  derived  from  hearing  is  Qie  acquisition  of  new  truths. 
There  is  a  spiritual  perception  infinitely  more  important  than  the 
knowledge  which  is  merely  speculative.  The  latter  is  at  most  but  a 
means  to  the  former,  and  this  perception  is  not  confined  to  Dffr  propo- 
sitions. It  is  frequently,  nay  more  frequently,  attached  to  traMilready 
known;  and,  when  they  are  faithfully  and  affectionately  exhibited, 
they  are  the  principal  means  of  calling  into  action  and  strengthening 
the  habits  of  internal  grace.  Love,  joy,  humility,  heavenly-minded- 
ness,  godly  sorrow  for  sin,  and  holy  resolutions  against  it  are  not 
promoted  so  much  by  novel  speculations  as  by  placing  in  a  just  and 
affecting  light  the  acknowledged  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  thereby 
stining  up  the  mind  by  way  of  remembrance.  Whilst  I  am  in  this 
tabernacle^  said  Peter,  /  toill  not  be  negligent  to  put  you  in  remembrance 
of  these  things,  though  ye  know  them^  and  are  established  in  the  pteseni 
truth.  We  appeal  to  the  experience  of  every  real  Christian,  whether 
the  sweetest  and  most  profitable  seasons  he  has  enjoyed  have  not  been 
those  in  which  he  is  conscious  of  having  learned  no  new  truth,  strictly 
speaking,  but  was  indulged  with  spiritual  and  transforming  views  of 
the  plain,  unquestionable  discoveries  of  the  gospel.  As  the  Word  of 
God  is  the  food  of  souls,  so  it  corresponds  to  that  character  in  this 
respect  among  others, — ^that  the  strength  and  refreshment  it  imparts 
depend  not  upon  its  novelty,  but  upon  the  nutritious  properties  it  pos- 
sesses.    It  is  a  sickly  appetite  only  which  craves  incessant  variety. 

Sixthly,  Hear  with  candour.  The  indulgence  of  a  nice  and  fas- 
tidious taste  is  as  adverse  to  the  improvement^of  the  hearer  as  it  is  to 
the  comfort  of  the  minister.  Considering  the  variety  of  our  avoca- 
tions, the  necessity  we  are  under  of  addressing  you  in  all  states  of 
mind,  and  sometimes  on  the  most  unexpected  occasions,  if  we  could 
not  rely  on  your  candour,  our  situation  would  be  scarcely  tolerable. 
Wliere  the  general  tendency  of  a  discourse  is  good,  and  the  instruction 
delivered  weighty  and  solid,  it  is  the  part  of  candour  to  overlook  im- 
perfections in  the  composition,  manner,  or  elocution  of  the  speaker ; 
imitating  in  this  respect  the  example  of  the  Galatians,  of  whom  Paul 
testifies  that  they  did  not  despise  his  temptation,  which  was  in  the 
flesh;  some  unhappy  peculiarity  in  his  speech  or  countenance,  we 
may  suppose,  which  exposed  him  to  the  derision  of  the  unfeeling.  The 
Lord,  by  the  mouth  of  Isaiah,  severely  censures  such  as  ma/i^  a  man 
an  offender  for  a  word, — a  fault  too  prevalent  in  many  of  our  churcheSf 
especially  among  such  as  are  the  least  informed  and  judicious ;  for 
the  disposition  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  orthodoxy  of  ministers  is 
usually  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  ability.  Be  not  hasty  in  con- 
cluding that  a  preacher  is  erroneous  because  he  may  chance  to  use  a 
word  or  a  phrase  not  exactly  suited  to  your  taste  and  comprehension* 
It  is  very  possible  the  idea  it  is  intended  to  convey  may  perfedly 
accord  with  your  own  sentiments ;  but,  if  it  should  not,  it  is  eqasOy 
possible  the  propriety  of  it  may  be  vindicated  by  considerations  wim 
which^yon  are  not  acqaainted.  Be  not  many  masters^  many  teachers, 
saith  St.  James,  knowing  ye  shall  receive  the  greater  condemnation. 
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Hear  the  Word  of  God  less  in  the  spirit  of  judges  tlmn  of  ihose  who 
shall  be  judged  by  it.  If  you  are  not  conscious  of  your  need  of  reli- 
gious instruction,  why  elect  pastors  and  teauiiers  for  that  purpose  T 
But  if  you  are,  how  inconsistent  is  it  to  indulge  that  apirit  of  cavil  and 
censore  which  can  have  no  other  effect  than  to  deter  your  minislers 
trom  iha  (aithfiit  discharge  of  their  office,  from  declaring  the  whole 
counsel  of  God !  In  most  dissenting  congregariona,  there  is  one  or 
more  persons  who  value  themselves  on  their  skill  in  deteclbg  the 
nnsounilness  of  ministers ;  and  who  when  they  hear  a  stranger,  attend 
less  with  a  view  to  spiritual  improvement  than  to  pass  tbeir  verdict, 
which  they  expect  shall  be  received  as  decisive.  It  is  almost  unneces- 
sary to  add  that  they  usually  consist  of  the  most  ignorant,  conceited, 
and  irreligious  part  of  the  society.  Such  a  disposition  should  as  much 
as  possible  be  discouraged  and  suppressed. 

Receive  with  meekness  the  ingrafted  Ward,  takick  is  able  to  sav* 
your  souls.  Despise  not  men  of  plain  talents  who  preach  the  trutht 
and  appear  to  have  your  eternal  welfare  at  heart.  If  you  choose  to 
converse  with  your  fellow-christians  on  what  you  have  been  hearing, 
a  practice  which,  if  rightly  conducted,  may  be  very  edifying ;  let  your 
conversation  turn  more  upon  the  tendency,  the  spiritual  beauty,  and 
glory  of  those  great  things  of  God  which  have  engaged  your  attention 
than  on  the  merit  of  the  preacher.  We  may  readily  suppose  that 
Cornelius  and  his  friends,  after  hearing  Peter,  employed  very  few 
words  in  discussing  the  oratorical  talents  of  that  great  apostle,  any 
more  than  the  three  thousand  who  at  the  day  of  Pentecost  were 
pricked  to  the  heart:  their  minds  were  too  much  occupied  by  the 
momentous  truths  they  had  been  listening  to,  to  leave  room  for  such 
reflections.  Yet  this  is  the  only  kind  of  religious  conversation  (if  it 
deserve  the  appellation)  in  which  too  many  professors  engage.  "  Give 
me,"  says  the  incomparable  Penelon,  "  the  preacher  who  iinbues  my 
mind  with  such  a  love  of  the  Word  of  God,  as  makes  me  desirous  of 
hearing  it  from  any  moulh," 

When  your  ministers  are  exposing  a  particular  vice,  and  endea- 
vouring to  deter  from  it  by  the  motives  which  reason  and  revelation 
supply,  guard  against  a  suspicion  of  their  heing  personal.  That  they 
ought  not  to  be  so  we  readily  admit ;  that  is,  tiiat  they  ought  not  to 
descend  to  such  a  minute  specification  of  circumstances  as  shall  neces- 
sarily direct  the  attention  lo  one  or  more  individuals  ;  but  if  they  are 
not  at  Uberty  to  point  their  arrows  against  particular  vices  among 
ihem,  or  are  expected,  lest  they  should  wound,  to  make  a  courteous 
apology,  by  assuring  the  audience  of  their  hope  and  conviction  that 
none  among  them  are  implicated,  they  had  belter  seal  up  their  lips  in 
perpetual  silence.  It  is  a  most  indispensable  part  of  our  office  to  warn 
sinners  of  every  description ;  and,  that  we  may  not  beat  the  air,  to 
attack  particular  sins  as  well  as  sin  in  the  abstract ;  and  if,  vrithout 
our  intending  it,  an  individual  suspects  he  is  personally  aimed  at,  he 
merely  bears  an  involuntary  testimony  to  our  fidelity  and  skill. 

Seventhly.  Hear  the  Word  with  a  Bincere  resolution  of  obeying  iL 
"ye  know  these  things,  said  our  I^ord,  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  them. — 

Vol.  1.— R 
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He  that  keorcth  thes«  sayings  of  mine,  and  doHh  them,  I mU  lHanhvH  • 
to  a  man  who  built  his  house  upon  a  rock.  To  be  a  forgetfal  hearer  of 
the  Word  and  nol  a  doer,  is  to  forfeit  all  the  advaniagea  of  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation,  which  is  imparted  solely  with  a  view  to  practice. 
The  doctrine  of  faith  is  published  with  a  design  to  produce  the  obedi- 
ence of  faith  in  all  nations.  The  donrine  of  repentance  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  the  command  of  God  that  all  men  every  iriwre 
shotUd  repent.  If  we  are  reminded  thai  he  who  in  times  past  spqie 
to  thefntheTs  by  the  prophets  hath  in  these  iast  days  spoken  to  us  buiis 
Son,  it  is  that  we  may  be  admonished  not  to  refuse  hun  that  speakeQk 
If  we  are  taught  the  supreme  dignity  and  exaltation  of  Christ  as  R 
Mediator,  it  is  that  every  knee  may  bow,  and  every  tongue  confess  that 
he  is  Lord.  If  the  apostles,  having  the  mind  of  Christ,  faiilifully  im- 
parted it,  it  was  that  the  same  mind  may  be  in  us,  to  purify  our  pas- 
sions and  regulate  our  conduct.  We  can  scarcely  imagine  a  greater 
impertinence  than  lo  bear  the  Word  with  apparent  seriousness,  without 
intending  to  comply  with  its  directions.  It  is  a  solemn  mockery,  con* 
cealing  luider  an  air  of  reverence  and  submission  a  determination  to 
rebel,  and,  in  the  language  of  the  prophet,  a  heart  bent  on  backsliding. 
To  suppose  the  Supreme  Being  pleaaed  with  such  a  mode  of  attend- 
ance is  (o  impute  to  him  a  conduct  which  it  would  be  an  insult  to 
ascribe  lo  a  fellow-creature ;  for  who  but  the  weakest  of  mortals, 
imder  the  character  of  a  master  or  a  sovereign,  would  be  gratified  with 
the  profound  and  respectful  atlenlion  with  which  his  commands  were 
heard,  white  there  existed  a  fixed  resolution  not  to  obey  T  Remember, 
dear  brethren,  the  practical  tendency  of  every  Christian  doctrine : 
remember  that  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  is  the  appointed  instnunent 
of  forming  the  spirits  of  men  lo  faith  and  obedience ;  and  that,  vonse* 
quently,  the  utmost  attention  and  assiduity  in  hearing  it  is  fruitleas 
and  unavailing  which  fails  lo  produce  that  effecL 

Finaiiy.  Be  careful,  after  you  have  heard  the  Word,  lo  retain  and 
perpetuate  its  impressions.  Meditate,  retire,  and  digest  it  in  your 
thoughts ;  turn  it  into  prayer ;  in  a  word,  spare  no  pains  to  fasten  it 
upon  your  hearts.  You  have  read,  dear  brethren,  of  those  to  ichom 
the  gospel  was  preached  as  well  as  to  us,  but  the  Word  did  nol  profit 
them,  not  being  mixed  with  faith  in  them  that  heard  it.  Endeavour  to 
exert  upon  it  distinct  and  vigorous  acts  of  faith,  and  thereby  to  mingla 
and  incorporate  it  with  all  the  powers  of  the  mind  and  all  the  springs 
of  action.  But  this  you  can  never  accomplish  without  deep  and  serioua 
reflection  ;  for  want  of  which  it  is  too  often  left  loose  and  exposed  like 
uncovered  seed,  which  the  fowls  of  heaven  easily  pick  up  and  devour. 
Then  Cometh  that  wicked  one,  says  our  Lord,  and  takelh  it  out  of  his 
heart,  and  he  becometh  unfruitful.  How  many  hearers,  by  engaging 
in  mrldly  conversation,  or  giving  way  to  a  vain  and  unprofitable  train 
of  thought,  when  they  lea^e  the  sanctuary,  lose  the  impressions  they 
had  received,  instead  of  conducting  themselves  like  persons  who  have 
just  been  put  in  possession  of  a  treasure  which  they  are  atucioua  to 
secure  from  depredation !  If  Satan  watches  for  an  opportunity  of 
taking  the  Word  out  of  our  hearts,  what  remains  but  that  we  oppose 
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rigilance  to  vigilaiice,  nnd  effort  to  effont  And  einne  the  prize  con' 
teiided  for  by  &e  powers  of  darkneES  is  our  souls,  what  a  melancholy 
reflection  it  will  be,  if  the  disinterested  malice  of  our  enemies  renders 
ihem  vigilant  and  active  in  seeking  their  dealmetion,  vhile  we  are 
careless  and  negligent  in  seeking  tfieir  salvation !  Satan,  conscious 
that  the  Word  of  God  is  capable  of  elevating  us  to  thai  pinnacle  of 
bapptinh  whence  he  fell,  contemplates  its  success  with  alarm,  and 
spares  no  artifice  or  stratagem  which  his  capacious  intellect  can  sug- 
gest to  obstruct  its  progress ;  and  if  we,  by  our  crimbnl  negligence, 
tum  luB  ally  against  ourselves,  we  shall  be  guilty  of  that  prodigy  of 
IbUy  and  infatuation  which  is  equally  condemned  by  the  couitcils  of 
heaven  and  the  machinations  of  hell. 
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A   SERMON, 


LUTON,  BEDFORDSHIRE, 

AniL8,ISSS, 


NOTE  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


About  seven  years  ago  I  went  down  to  Leicester  at  Mr.  Hallos  especial  request, 
for  the  purpose  of  advising  with  him  as  to  the  preparation  of  a  volume  of  Sermons, 
an  undertsJdng  to  which  ne  had  then  made  up  hiis  mind.  After  various  conversa- 
tions we  fixed  upon  twelve,  the  subjects  of  which,  with  their  respective  modes  of 
discussion  and  application,  he  regarded  himself  as  able  to  recall  without  much  diffi- 
culty. Among  the  sermons  then  selected  was  the  following,  composed  in  con- 
firmation of  a  momentous  point  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  which  he  had  preached 
at  Luton,  in  the  spring  of  1822.  He  spoke  of  it  as  most  readily  occurring  to  his 
mind  in  its  entire  arrangement,  and  I  therefore  urged  him  to  commit  it  to  paper  as 
soon  as  possible.  This,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  he  accomplished  accordmgly. 
But  the  continued  indifferent  state  of  his  health,  the  numerous  interruptions  to 
which  he  was  then  exposed,  and  his  total  inability  to  satisfy  himself  in  composing* 
for  the  press,  jointly  concurred  in  preventing  him  from  advancing  any  farther 
towards  the  completion  of  his  design. 

The  manuscript  copy  of  this  discourse,  in  Mr.  Hall's  own  handwriting,  has 
been  found  since  his  death :  not  complete,  it  is  true ;  but  there  are  only  two  chasms 
of  importance,  and  these  I  have  been  enabled  to  fill  up  by  means  of  the  reports  of 
the  same  sermon  which  I  have  received  from  various  friends.  Although,  there- 
fore, I  cannot  but  regret  that  the  portions  alluded  to  are  not  given  precisely  in 
Mr.  Hall's  language,  yet  I  trust  that  nothing  essential  to  the  train  of  argument 
or  to  its  principal  illustrations  is  omitted. 

June^  1831. 
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A   SERMON 


For  the  transgression  of  my  people  waske  stricken. 

IsAUB  haa  been  usually  siyled  the  evangelical  prophet ;  and  had 
no  other  part  of  his  preaching  descended  to  us  except  the  portion 
before  us,  it  would  have  sufficiently  vindicated  the  propriety  of  that 
appellation.  The  sufferings  of  the  Messiah  are  so  affectingly  por- 
trayed, and  their  purpose  and  design  so  clearly  and  precisely  stated, 
that  we  seem  to  be  perusiug  the  writings  of  an  aposde  rather  than  the 
predictions  of  a  prophet :  the  obscurity  of  an  ancient  oracle  brightens 
into  the  effulgence  of  gospel  light.  In  no  part  of  the  New  Testamatt 
IB  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  more  unequivocally  asserted,  and  ibe 
vicarious  nature  of  our  Lord's  passion  more  forcibly  inculcated,  than 
in  the  context  of  the  words  selected  as  the  basis  of  the  present 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  premise,  that  there  is  reason  lo  LeUevc 
that  the  original  text  has,  in  this  instance,  undergone  some  alteration, 
and  that  it  anciently  stood  thus,  he  miis  smitten  unto  death.  It  is  thus 
written  by  Origen,  who  assures  us  that  a  certain  Jew,  with  whom  he 
disputed,  seemed  to  feel  himself  more  pressed  by  this  expression  than 
by  any  other  part  of  the  chapter.  It  is  thus  rendered  by  the  Septula 
gint  in  our  present  copies ;  and  if,  in  this  instance,  it  had  not  concurred 
wilJi  the  original,  neither  could  Origen*  have  urged  it  with  good  faith 
nor  the  Jew  have  fell  himself  embarrassed  by  the  argument  wliicfa  it 
Buggealed. 

The  Jews  pretend  that  no  single  person  is  designed  in  this  portion 
of  prophecy;  but  that  the  people  of  Israel  collectively  are  denoted  upder 
(he  figure  of  one  man,  and  that  the  purport  of  the  chapter  is  a  delinea- 
tion of  the  calamities  and  sufferings  which  that  nation  should  undergo 
with  a  view  to  its  correction  and  amendment.  The  absurdity  of  tliis 
evasion  will  be  obvious  to  him  who  considers  that  the  person  who  is 
represented  as  stricken  is  carefully  distinguished  by  the  prophet  from 

•  SK^nni;.  ami.Ctii.  lib.  1,  o.U;  mJ  Kmiiinuft Oil  i  muia,  quand  bj  Blilmp  Lmnh  la  Ut 
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the  people  for  whose  benefit  he  suffered ;  for  the  transgression  of  my 
people  was  he  stricken :  in  addition  to  which  he  is  affirmed  to  be 
stricken  even  to  deathy  which,  as  Origen  very  properly  urged,  agrees 
well  with  the  fate  of  an  individual,  but  not  with  that  of  a  people. 
*  In  spite  of  the  vain  tergiversation  of  the  Jews,  and  the  sophistry, 
equally  impotent,  of  some  who  bear  the  Christian  name,  this  portion 
of  ancient  writ  will  remain  an  imperishable  monument  of  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints,  of  the  harmony  subsisting  between  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testament  in  relation  to  the  scheme  of  mediation 
and  the  basis  of  hope. 

That  the  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer  were  vicarious  and  piacular, 
that  he  appeared  in  the  character  of  a  substitute  for  sinners,  in  dis- 
tinction from  a  mere  example,  teacher,  or  martyr,  is  so  unquestionably 
the  doctrine  of  the  inspired  writers,  that  to  deny  it  is  not  so  properly 
to  mistake  as  to  contradict  their  testimony ;  it  must  be  ascribed,  not  to 
any  obscurity  in  revelation  itself,  but  to  a  want  of  submission  to  its 
authority. 

The  doctrine  in  question  is  so  often  asserted  in  the  clearest  terms, 
and  tacitly  assumed  as  a  fundamental  principle  in  so  many  more ;  it 
is  intermingled  so  closely  with  all  the  statements  of  truths  and  incul- 
cations of  duty  throughout  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  to  endeavour  to 
exclude  it  from  revelation  is  as  hopeless  an  attempt  as  to  separate 
colour  from  the  rainbow  or  extension  from  matter. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  piurpose  of  this  discourse  to  enter  into  the  proof 
of  the  substitution  of  Christ  in  the  place  of  sinners,  as  the  defence  of 
that  doctrine  will  frequently  engage  the  attention  of  every  Christian 
minister. 

In  addressing  those  who  are  thoroughly  confirmed  in  its  belief,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  proceed  on  the  assumption  of  its  truth,  while  we 
endeavour,  in  dependence  on  divine  assistance,  to  illustrate  the  fitness  of 
the  scheme  o(  substitution,  and  the  indications  which  it  affords  of  profound 
and  unsearchable  wisdom.  Difiicult  as  this  subject  must  be  allowed  to 
be,  I  trust  an  attempt  to  discuss  it,  however  feeble,  is  not  exposed  to 
the  charge  of  presumption.  It  is  one  thing  to  presume  to  anticipate 
the  coimsels  of  Heaven,  and  another,  after  they  are  accomplished  and 
exhibited  as  facts,  humbly  to  explain  the  wisdom  with  which  they  are 
fraught.  To  have  anticipated  the  scheme  of  redemption  by  previously 
perceiving  that  it  was,  of  all  possible  plans,  the  fittest  to  be  adopted  by 
a  Being  of  mfinite  wisdom,  was  a  task  to  which,  it  is  probcible,  no 
finite  intellect  was  adequate ;  but  to  perceive  some  of  its  congruities, 
when  it  is  actually  laid  before  us,  may  demand  nothing — 


[Here  there  is  a  chasm  in  the  manuscript:  but  from  the  notes  of 

sermon  with  which  the  editor  has  been  supplied,  it  may  be  filled  as  to 
substance,  thus: — ] 

To  perceive  some  of  its  congruities  may  require  but  an  ordinary  degree 
of  Client  and  discrimination,  with  an  upright  desire  to  learn  what 
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revelation  teaches ;  and  ia  allogether  dislinct  from  altemptiiig  lo  be 

uii.se  above  what  is  inritlen. 

in  endeavouriug  to  show  the  circumstances  wliich  render  this  extra- 
ordinary metliod  of  proceeding  consiateDt  with  the  character  of  God, 
we  only  pursue  tlie  guidance  of  the  Sacred  Writings  and  find  new 
motives  for  gratitude  to  our  Heavenly  Father  for  hia  unspeakable 
goodness. 

Yet  every  reflecting  person  must  perceive  that  there  is  in  tliis  doc* 
trine  something  extremely  remote  from  ordinary  apprehension,  apart 
from  the  instruction  derived  from  Holy  Writ.  That  one  of  the  human 
race,  by  submitting  to  an  ignominious  and  painful  death,  should  be  tiie 
moral  source  of  the  salvation  of  an  innumerable  multitude  of  mankind, 
and,  if  duly  improved,  a  sufficient  source  for  the  salvation  of  all,  is 
surely  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  the  divine  proceedings  with  re- 
gard lo  man.  Nothing  like  this  has  ever  existed.  It  seems  to  stand 
by  itself  an  insulated  department  of  Divine  Providence,  lo  contain' 
within  itself  a  method  of  acting  which  was  never  seen  before,  and  ) 
will  never  be  repeated. 

Among  men,  the  snbsihution  of  a  righteous  for  a  guilty  person  could 
rarely  occur.  There  is  seldom  found  sufficient  heroism  or  virtue 
to  induce  an  individual  so  to  offer  himself;  such  a  combination  of 
benevolence  and  of  generous  oblivion  of  self-interest  as  to  induce  such 
a  sacrifice. 

Nor  would  it  be  fit,  in  ordinary  cases,  that  it  should  be  admitted : 
for  virtuous  characters  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  admit  of  such 
a  waste  of  the  valuable  elements  of  society;  besides  that  it  would  be 
contrary  to  all  moral  economy  to  admit  the  violation  of  law  to  be  par- 
doned at  the  expense  of  such  as  are  its  omamenia  and  blessings.  No 
wise  government  would  permit,  to  any  considerable  extent,  a  proceed- 
ing which  would  tend  to  continue  in  existence  those  who  indict  misery 
on  mankind,  at  the  expense  of  those  who  are  its  blessings. 

Besides,  if  this  practice  were  common,  even  upon  the  supposition 
that  no  crime  should  pass  without  being  followed  by  pujiishment  as 
a  necessary  result,  yet  such  would  be  the  uncertainty,  afler  crime 
had  been  committed,  as  lo  who  should  bear  the  punishment,  as  would 
tend  to  take  away  ail  fear  of  committing  offences.  The  best  provision 
of  wise  legislation,  which  is  to  prevent  crime,  not  lo  punish,  would  thus 
be  removal.  It  would  become  a  kind  of  lottery  who  should  suffer, 
and  thus  the  dread  of  puuishment  would  be  greatly  impaired,  if  not 
entirely  destroyed. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  so  far  from  this  being  a  human  device, 
it  could  never  have  been  thought  of  as  an  ordinary  mode  of  procedure. 
And  though  there  are  some  traces  m  history  of  persons  supposed  to 
have  presented  themselves  as  vicarious  offerings  for  relatives  or  con- 
nexions, yet  they  are  feebly  attested :  while  among  the  well-attested 
records  of  judicial  authority  we  have  no  instance,  probably,  of  any 
person  who  was  himself  innocent  and  upright  being  admitted  as  a 
substitute  in  behalf  of  the  guilty.  Yet  that  this  is  the  way  in  which 
ithe  Infinite  Mind  has  proceeded  in  laying  ihe  foundation  of  human 
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acceptance  none  can  doubt  but  those  who  are  disposed  to  torture  the 
plainest  expressions. 

Let  us,  therefore,  consider  what  circumstances  met  in  this  case, 

and  must  be  supposed  to  concur  on  any  occasion  of  this  kind,  to  render 
fit  and  proper  the  substitution  of  an  innocent  person  in  the  place  of 
the  guilty ;  and  what  is  peculiar  in  the  character  of  our  Saviour  which 
renders  it  worihy  of  God  to  set  him  apart  as  a  propitiation  for  the 
sins  of  the  worlds  and  annex  the  blessings  of  eternal  life  to  such  as 
believe  in  the  doctrine  of  the  cross,  and  repent  and  tiu-n  to  God. 

[KT*  We  now  return  to  the  original  copy.] 

Firstly.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  procediure  as  we  are  now  con- 
templating, in  order  to  give  it  validity  and  effect,  must  be  sanctioned 
by  the  Supreme  authority.  It  is  a  high  exertion  of  the  dispensing 
power,  which  can  issue  from  no  inferior  source  to  that  from  which  the 
laws  themselves  emanate. 

For  a  private  person,  whatever  might  be  his  station  in  society,  to 
pretend  to  introduce  such  a  commutation  of  punishment  as  is  implied 
in  such  a  transaction,  would  be  a  presiunptuous  invasion  of  legislative 
rights,  which  no  well-regidated  society  would  tolerate.  To  attach 
the  penalty  to  the  person  of  the  offender  is  as  much  the  provision  ot 
the  law  as  to  denounce  it — they  are  equally  component  parts  of  one 
and  the  same  regulation ;  and  the  power  of  dispensing  with  the  laws 
b  equivalent  to  the  power  of  legislation.  Besides,  so  many  circimi- 
stances,  rarely  if  ever  combined,  must  concur  to  render  such  a  pro- 
cedure conducive  to  the  ends  of  justice,  that  it  would  be  the  height  of 
temerity  to  commit  the  determination  of  them  to  the  exercise  of  private 
discretion  mstead  of  legislative  wisdom. 

This  condition  was  most  unequivocally  satisfied  in  the  mystery  of 
Christ's  substitution.  When  he  undertook  to  bear  our  sins  in  his  own 
body  on  the  tree,  he  contracted  no  private  engagement  without  the  con- 
sent and  approbation  of  his  heavenly  Father.  If  he  gave  himself  for 
our  sinSy  to  redeem  us  from  the  present  evil  worlds  it  was  according  to 
the  will  of  God,  even  our  Father.  On  every  occasion  he  reminds  us 
that  he  did  nothing  irom  himself,  but  that  only  which  the  Father  had 
commissioned  him  to  do.  /  have  power,  said  he,  to  lay  down  my  life, 
and  power  to  take  it  up  again;  this  commandment  received  I  of  my 
Father.  Hereafter  I  will  not  talk  much  with  you,  for  the  prince  of  this 
world  Cometh  and  hath  nothing  in  me ';  but  that  the  world  may  know  that 
I  love  the  Father,  and  os  the  Father  gave  me  comfnandment,  so  I  do ; 
Arise,  let  us  go  Jience.  In  this  was  manifested  the  love  of  God  towards 
uSj  because  that  God  sent  his  only-begotten  Son  into  the  world  that  we 
mighi  live  through  him.  Herein  is  love^  not  that  toe  loved  God^  hut  that 
he  kfoed  uSf  and  sent  kis  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.  And 
we  have  seen  and  do  testify  that  the  Father  sent  the  S^n  to  be  the 
Saviour  of  the  vwrld.* 

*  8m  Mm  X.  18  to  Mm  xlr.  81 ;  1  John  iv.  9, 10-14. 
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These  inspirecl  statements  pUoe  ii  beyond  all  doubl  that  Christian-  ~ 
iiy  originated  with  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  universe,  that  its 
gracious  provisions  are  the  accompUshment  of  his  counsel,  and  that 
its  principles,  however  much  ihey  surpass  the  diBcoveries  of  reason, 
are  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  genuine  dictates  of  natural  religion. 
The  substitution  of  the  Redeemer  in  the  room  of  sinners  was  the 
contnvance  of  the  same  wisdom. 


Secondly.  Another  indispensable  circumstance  in  such  a  proceed* 
ing  is,  that  it  should  be  perfectly  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  sufferer. 
Otherwise,  it  would  be  an  act  of  the  highest  injustice ;  it  would  be 
Ihe  addition  of  one  offence  to  another,  and  give  a  greater  shock  to  all 
rightly-disposed  minds,  than  the  acquittal  of  the  guilty  without  any 
atonement.  Whenever  such  an  offering  has  been  spoken  of  as  taking 
place,  it  is  represented  as  originating  with  the  innocent  person  himself. 

Here  there  appears,  at  first  sight,  an  insuperable  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  human  salvation.  How  could  that  be  rendered  which  was  at 
once  due  to  sin  and  mankind  at  large  ?  Where  could  one  be  found 
that  would  endure  the  penalty  freely,  which  was  incurred  by  a  sinful 
world  ?  This  our  Saviour  did.  He  came,  not  only  by  authority,  but 
such  was  his  infinite  love,  that  he  came  voluntarily.  He  expressed 
the  deepest  interest  in  his  undertaking.  He  announced  the  particulars 
of  his  suffering,  how  he  mnsl  be  delivered,  spit  upon,  and  put  to  death ; 
and  in  his  hour  of  suffering,  nothing  is  plainer  than  that  he  gave  him- 
self up  lo  it  voluntarily,  according  to  (he  settled  purpose  of  his  own 

No  sacrifice  should  go  unwillingly  to  the  altar.  It  was,  indeed, 
reckoned  a  bad  omen  when  any  one  did  so.  None  ever  went  so  wil- 
lingly as  he.  He  was  led  ax  a  lamb  lo  the  slaughter,  and  evinced  a 
readiness  to  be  offered  up.  He  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame, 
all  for  the  joy  that  wax  set  before  him ;  that  glorious  reward,  the  eter- 
nal happiness  of  an  innumerable  multitude  of  intelhgent  creatures 
who  must  have  perished  if  he  had  not  been  stricken  to  death  for  them. 

Thirdly,  Ii  is  farther  necessary  that  the  substitute  not  only  under- 
take voluntarily,  but  that  he  be  perfectly  free  from  the  offence  which 
renders  punishment  necessary.  If  he  were  tainted  with  that  for 
which  the  punishment  was  assigned ;  nay,  if  he  were  only  in  part 
implicated  in  any  other  crime,  he  had  already  incurred  some  penalty ; 
and  there  must  be  a  proportionate  deduction  for  what  was  due  on 
his  part. 

Accordingly,  in  the  case  of  man,  divine  justice  cannot  be  willing  to 
icquiesce  in  a  substitute  who  is  a  sharer  in  guilt ;  for  the  law  has  a 
previous  hold  upon  him  ;  there  is  a  debt  due  on  his  own  account. 

But  Jesus  Christ,  though  a  man,  was,  by  reason  of  his  tniraculooa 
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conception,  free  from  the  taint  of  original  sin.  That  holy  thing  which 
was  bom  of  the  virgin  grew  up  in  a  course  of  perfect  purity  and  rec- 
titude. He  could  say  to  his  enemies,  Which  of  you  convinceth  me  of 
sin  ?  He  v^as  holy,,  harmless,  undefiled,  and  separate  from  sinners. 
He,  and  he  alone,  of  all  who  are  of  our  nature,  appeared  in  this  char- 
acter. By  this  means  he  became  an  immaculate  sacrifice.  He  was 
shadowed  forth  by  a  pure  lamb.  He  was  as  a  lamb  without  spot.  It 
was  not  this  that  rendered  the  sacrifice  sufficient,  but  in  this  respect  it 
accomplished  all  that  could  be  expected  of  a  human  sacrifice.  His 
Father  rested  in  him,  not  only  because  he  was  his  beloved  Son,  a  par- 
taker of  his  divine  nature,  but  because  he  was  holy  and  such  an  one 
as  became  us ;  not  that  we  had  a  claim  to  such  a  priest,  but  no  other 
could  answer  for  us.  The  Levitical  high-priests  could  never  vnth 
those  sacrifices  which  they  offered  continually^  year  by  year,  make  the 
comers  thereunto  perfect ;  for  each  ought,  as  for  the  people,  so  also  for 
himself  to  offer  for  sins;  and  therefore  he  could  only  be  an  imperfect 
figure  of  the  true  high-priest,  who  offered  not  for  himself,  but  offered 
himself  for  us. 

Fourthly,  There  would  be  a  great  propriety  in  this  also,  that  the 
innocent  person  substituted  for  the  guilty  should  stand  in  some  rela- 
tion to  him. 

Now  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  related  to  mankind ;  one  like  them 
whom  he  came  to  redeem.  It  was  indispensable  that  he  should  stand 
in  close  connexion  with  them  to  whom  his  righteousness  was  to  be 
transferred.  This  was  shadowed  forth  in  the  law  of  a  redeemer  of 
a  lost  estate.  The  person  who  was  to  redeem  must  be  related :  hence 
a  redeemer  and  a  relation  were  expressed  by  one  term,  and  the  near- 
est relation  was  to  redeem.  This  was  not  merely  a  law  suited  to  that 
state  of  society,  but  was  intended  to  foreshow  the  congruity  of  the 
substitution  of  Christ.  Forasmuch  as  the  children  are  partakers  of  flesh 
and  blood,  he  also  himself  took  part  of  the  same.  Thus  he  became  like 
unto  his  brethren.  He  took  not  on  him  the  nature  of  angels,  but  took 
an  him  the  seed  of  Abraham,  the  seed  he  came  to  redeem.  As  he 
came  to  sinful  men,  he  took  on  him  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh.  He 
was  made  like  unto  us  in  all  points,  yet  without  sin.  The  brazen 
serpent  lifted  up  for  the  cure  of  the  Israelites  was  of  the  same  form 
as  the  serpents  by  which  they  were  woundetl.  By  one  man  came 
sin  and  death,  by  one  man  came  redemption.  For  if  by  one  ma7i*s 
offence  death  reigned  by  one,  much  more  they  which  receive  abundance 
of  grace  shall  reign  in  life  by  one,  Jesus  Christ.  Much  more  is  ad- 
duced to  the  same  efiect  by  St.  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  all 
tending  to  establish  the  truth,  that  as  the  first  Adam  was  the  cause  of 
corruption,  shame,  and  misery,  so  the  second  Adam  is  the  source  of 
holiness,  life,  and  bliss. 

Hence,  then,  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord  was  necessary.  He  was 
obliged  to  pass  from  one  world  to  another,  to  take  upon  him  a  nature 
iMriginally  foreign  from  him.  /  came  forth  from  the  Father,  saith  he, 
and  am  come  into  the  world ;  and  justly  will  the  love  tnat  prompted 
him  to  do  so  be  the  everlasting  theme  of  all  holy  and  happy  beiotg^ 
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It  is  probable  ihat  if  nothing  else  had  rendered  unsuitable  the  substitB- 
tion  of  angels  for  men,  this  would  have  been  sufHcient,  ihat,  on  account 
of  ihe  essential  difference  between  their  nature  und  that  of  man,  there 
would  have  been  an  incongruity  in  sub.iiituting  their  acts  for  ours.  But 
Jeaus  Christ,  by  his  incarnation,  being  or  one  flesh  and  of  one  spirit 
with  us,  was  fitted  to  sustain  the  character  of  Redeemer.  He  thus 
became  indeed  our  kinsman,  one  in  the  same  circimistances,  under  the 
nme  law,  liable  to  the  same  temptations,  subject  to  the  same  pas- 
sions, encompassed  about  with  our  inlirmities,  but  sinless  i  and  thus 
suited  every  way  to  become  a  substitute  for  our  guilty  race. 

[(t^We  again  return  lo  the  original  copy.\ 

Thus  much  is  certain,  that  as  the  wisdom  of  Goi)  saw  it  requisite 
that  the  redemption  of  guilty  man  should  be  effected  by  a  sacrifica 
'  pmporiioned  lo  the  exigence  of  tlie  case,  the  assumption  of  human 
nature  followed  as  a  natural  conscquenfe.  The  ancient  sacrifices 
appointed  by  Moses  possessed  not  (it  was  impossible  they  should)  any 
intrinsic  validity ;  they  exhibited  not  the  expiation,  but  the  remem- 
brance of  sin  every  year.  This  is  the  express  declaration  of  the 
writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Bvt  in  thoiK  saerificea  there  ia 
a  remembranet  again  made  of  sins  every  year.  For  it  is  not  possibU 
for  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goals  to  lake  away  fins.  Wherrfore  what 
he  comelh  into  the  world  he  saith.  Sacrifice  and  offering  ihoa  wouldst 
tiot,  but  a  body  hasi  thou  prepared  me.  In  baml  offerings  and  sacrifices 
for  sin  thou  host  had  no  pleasure.  Then  said  I,  Lo,  I  come  {in  the  vol- 
ume of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me]  to  do  thy  will,  O  God.  By  his  as- 
sumption of  human  nature,  he  stood  (notwithstanding  that  original  supe- 
riority which  removed  him  at  an  infinite  distance)  to  the  race  of  man  in 
the  relation  of  a  brother ;  for  the  flesh  which  he  condescended  to  take  of 
the  blessed  virgin,  of  whom  he  was  miraculously  conceived,  connected 
him  with  our  common  progenitor.  For  both  he  that  sanctifeth,  and 
tkey  toko  are  sanctified,  are  all  of  one,  derived  from  one  parent ; 
for  which  eause  he  is  not  ashamed  lo  call  them  brethren ;  saying,  I  will 
declare  thy  name  unto  my  brethren;  in  the  midst  of  Ihc  church  will  I 
tine  praise  unto  thee. 

Fijihly.  If  the  substitution  of  the  innocent  in  the  room  of  the  guilty 
is  at  all  permitted,  it  seems  requisite  that  no  advantage  should  1m 
taken  of  a  momentary  enthusiasm,  a  sudden  impulse  of  heroic  feeling, 
which  might  prompt  a  generous  mind  to  make  a  sacrifice,  of  which,  on 
cool  deliberation,  he  repented. 

A  proper  space  should  be  allowed  for  reviewing  the  resolution,  for 
surveying  it  in  all  its  consequences,  and  forming  a  settled  and  immov- 
able purpose.  Tlie  self-devotion  implied  in  such  a  transaction  will 
acquire  additional  dignity  in  proportion  as  it  appears  the  result,  not  of 
hurried  and  impetuous  feeling,  but  of  fixed  determination  and  extended 
foresight ;  a  resolution  on  which  time  has  had  no  other  effect  than  to 
fortify  and  confirm  it. 

How  often  is  the  pang  of  intense  commiseration  found  lo  suggest 
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the  idea  of  sacrifices,  which  the  calmer  and  more  permanent  dictates 
of  self-interest  consign  to  oblivion  and  scatter  to  the  wind  !  Perhaps 
there  are  few  who  have  not  been  the  subject  of  momentary  feeling,  ^e 
steady  predominance  of  which  would  have  made  them  heroes  and 
martyrs,  who  yet  shortly  subside  into  their  native  selfishness,  and 
before  the  season  for  action  arrives,  the  genial  current  which  warmed 
them  for  a  moment  is  chilled  and  frozen. 

In  the  case  we  are  now  contemplating,  the  admission  of  an  innocent 
person  to  suffer  instead  of  the  guilty,  nothing  could  reconcile  the  mind 
to  such  a  procedure  but  such  a  settled  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  sub- 
stitute as  precludes  the  possibility  of  a  vacillation  or  change.  But 
this  condition  is  found  in  the  highest  perfection  on  the  part  of  the 
blessed  Redeemer.  His  oblation  of  himself  was  not  the  execution  of 
a  sudden  purpose,  the  fruit  of  a  momentary  movement  of  pity  ;  it  was 
the  result  of  deliberate  counsel,  the  accomplishment  of  an  ancient 
purpose,  formed  in  the  remotest  recesses  of  a  past  eternity.  He  was 
the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  Before  the  maun^ 
tains  were  settled,  before  the  hills  was  1  brought  forth  :  while  as  yet  he 
had  not  made  the  earth,  nor  the  fields,  nor  the  highest  part  of  the  dust 
of  the  world.  When  he  prepared  the  heavens,  wlicn  he  set  a  compass 
upon  the  face  of  the  deep  ;  when  he  gave  to  the  sea  his  decree^  that  the 
waters  should  not  pass  his  commandment ;  when  he  fixed  the  foundations 
of  the  earth :  rejoicing  in  the  habitable  parts  of  his  earth  ;  his  delights 
were  with  the  sons  of  men. 

It  is  appointed  indeed  ^or  all  men  once  to  die.     With  us  it  is  an  event 
inseparably  attached  to  an  abode  on  earth.     But  with  the  Redeemer  it 
was  not  so  properly  an  incident  of  his  earthly  existence,  as  its  princi- 
pal end  and  design.     He  assumed  life  for  the  purpose  of  laying  it 
down ;  and  ail  the  purposes,  great  as  they  were,  which  were  accom- 
plished by  his  life,  were  in  entire  subordination  to  those  which  he  con- 
templated as  the  certain  consequences  of  his  death.     In  the  course  of 
his  sojourn  here,  he  never  permitted  himself  to  lose  sight  of  it  for  a 
moment     The  final  scene,  with  all  its  terrors,  was  familiar  to  his 
imagination,  and  endeared  to  his  heart ;  from  no  indifference  to  suffer- 
ing, real  or  affected,  but  from  the  prospect  of  the  joy  that  was  set  be- 
fore  him.     I  have  a  baptism  to  he  hfjpfisnl  irith,  he  exclaimed,  and 
hoio  am  I  straitened  till   it  he  arromplishrd !     Instead  of  wisliing  lo 
efface  the  remembrance  of  it  by  turning  his  aliontion  to  other  objects, 
there  was  nothing  which  he  appeared  more  solicitous  to  inculcate  on 
the  minds  of  his  disciples  than  the  certainty  of  his  future  sufferings. 
Then  took  he  unto  him  the  twelve,  and  said  unto  them,  Beholdy  we  go  up 
to  Jerusalem,  arid  all  thivos  that  are  irriften  hi^  the  prophets  concerning 
the  Son  of  man  shall  he  accomplisJn  d.      Then  shall  he  he  delivered  vnto 
the  Gentiles,  and  shall  be  spitefully  entreated  and  spit  upon,  and  they 
^aU  scourge  him  and  put  him  to  death.     When  Peter,  shocked  at 
these  annunciatioiis,  presumed  to  expostulate  with  his  Divine  Mastert 
he  met  with  the  severest  rebuke.     Get  thee  behind  me^  Satatiy  said  ha^ 
for  thou  savourest  not  the  things  that  he  of  God,  but  those  that  he  of 
men.    Ufltil  he  had  finished  the  work  which  was  given  him,  he  con- 
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Bulled  hia  safety,  o^en  concealed  hiinseir,  and  avoided  sucli  an  open 
display  of  his  character  and  pretensions  as  might  precipitate  ilie 
designs  of  fais  enemies.  But  the  moment  the  appointed  lime  had 
arrived,  vie  tind  him  laying  aside  all  reserve,  courting  ihe  publicity 
which  before  he  had  shunned,  and  fearlessly,  in  the  face  of  Ihe  san- 
hedrim, and  even  before  :he  tribunal  of  Pilate,  avowing  himself  the 
Son  of  God,  ihough  he  well  knew  the  efTeci  would  be  to  hasten  his 
exit.  While  danger  was  at  a  distance  he  was  cautious  and  reserved, 
but  ihe  moment  it  arrived  he  abandoned  himself  to  it  with  a  calm  and 
fearless  intrepidity. 

Sixlhly.  In  ihe  case  of  the  substitution  of  the  innocent  for  the 
guilty,  it  seems  highly  requisite  that  he  who  ofTers  himself  as  the  sub- 
stitute  should  justly  the  law  by  which  he  suffers.  To  say  the  least, 
Ihe  deconim  of  tlie  transaction  will  be  much  heightened  on  ihe  suppo- 
sition, that  he  who  sustains  vicarious  putiiahment,  not  only  yields  his 
entire  consent,  but  proclaims,  at  the  same  time,  his  conviction  of  the 
equity  and  goodness  of  the  legal  enactment  to  which  he  falls  a  sacri- 
fice. It  were  U>  be  desired,  ihough  it  can  scarcely  be  hoped,  that  penal 
laws  were  so  constructed  as  to  impress  a  persuasion  of  their  justice 
universally  on  those  who  have  incurred  their  penalties.  But  in  the 
case  we  are  now  considering,  which  Is  that  of  an  innocent  person  sub- 
stituting himself  in  the  place  of  the  guilty,  there  is  a  peculiar  reaaon 
for  demanding  his  express  approval  of  the  equity  of  ihc  original  sen- 
tence. The  enthusiastic  admiration  which  such  conduct  would  natur- 
ally excite,  the  reverence  which  such  a  display  of  unparalleled  mag- 
nanimtiy  would  necessarily  attach  to  its  possessor,  could  not  fail  to 
add  dignity  to  his  character  and  weight  to  his  sentiments ;  and  if, 
while  he  submitted  to  tlie  penalty,  he  reprobated  the  severity  of  the 
law,  the  feelings  of  the  spectators  might  be  divided  between  esteem 
for  the  illustrious  sufferer,  and  an  aversion  to  the  supposed  rigour  of 
the  law.  Thus  the  character  of  the  auBerer  would  operate  in  a  con- 
trary direction  to  the  punishment,  and  tend  to  defeat  its  salutary  effects. 

In  the  substitution  of  tlie  Redeemer  of  mankind  were  conjoined  the 
most  prompt  and  voluntary  endurance  of  (he  penalty,  with  the  most 
avowed  and  cordial  approbation  of  the  justice  of  its  sanctions.  It 
was  a  great  part  of  the  business  of  his  life  to  assert  and  vindicate  by 
hia  doctrine  that  law  which  he  magnified  and  made  illuslrions  by  his 
passion. 

Previous  to  his  offering  himself  a  sacrllice  for  the  sins  of  the  world, 
he  was  incessantly  employed  in  rescuing  the  precepts  of  God  from  the 
ialse  glosses  by  which  they  had  been  corrupted,  in  asserting  llieir  spir- 
ituality, exhibiting  their  extent,  and  sustaining  their  just  authority,  as 
the  unalterable  rule  of  action  and  standard  of  duty. 

Never  had  the  law  such  an  expounder  as  in  the  person  of  Him  whc» 
came  into  the  world  to  exhaust  its  penalties  and  endure  its  curse. 
He  condemned,  with  the  greaieai  severity,  every  tenet  or  practice  that 
vent  to  weaken  its  obligations  or  relax  its  Htrictncss.  To  place  it  on 
the  throne,  lo  magnify  and  make  it  honourable,  was  not  less  ihe  ob- 
ject of  his  ministry  and  of  his  life,  than  of  his  death.     Thus, 
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sentiments  of  supreme  devotion  and  attachment,  to  which  he  is  «nti* 
tied  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  combine  to  strengthen  our  veneration 
for  the  law ;  nor  can  we  pretend  to  any  portion  of  the  mind  of  Christ, 
but  just  in  proportion  to  our  practical  regard  to  the  law  of  God,  as 
holi/j  justy  and  good.  The  more  intimately  our  affections  are  united  to 
Christ,  the  more,  to  speak  in  Scripture  language,  he  dwells  in  our  hearts 
by  faitkt  the  more  wUl  the  beauty  of  holiness  attract  the  heart,  and 
the  deformity  of  sin  be  the  object  of  our  aversion.  As  the  love  of 
Christ  is  the  master-principle  in  the  Christian  system,  so  its  operation 
must  invariably  coincide  with  the  claims  of  divine  authority ;  because 
it  is  the  love  of  a  personage  who  was  distinguished  from  all  others  by 
a  constant  compliance  with  its  dictates,  and  a  most  ardent  devotion  to 
its  honour.  Think  not  that  I  am  com^  to  subvert  the  law  or  the 
prophets :  I  am  come  not  to  suhx^erty  but  to  ratify,  For^  verily  I  say 
unto  yoUy  heaven  and  earth  shall  sooner  perish  than  one  iota  or  one  tittle 
of  the  law  shall  perish  without  attaining  its  end,*  In  such  terms  as  these 
did  our  Saviour  assert  the  intrinsic  excellence  and  unalterable  perpe- 
tuity of  the  law  of  God ;  by  which  he  has  instructed  us  in  the  true 
nature  of  his  sacrifice,  which  was  designed,  not  merely  to  appease 
wrath,  but  to  satisfy  justice ;  not  merely  to  relieve  misery,  but  to 
expiate  guilt.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  it  should  be  indeli- 
bly engraved  on  our  minds,  that  Christ  died,  not  merely  to  rescue  us 
from  the  ruin  which  we  had  incurred,  but  from  the  punishment  which 
we  had  merited;  since  our  gratitude  for  the  provisions  of  mercy  will 
be  exactly  proportioned  to  the  conviction  we  feel  of  the  perfect  equity 
of  that  sentence  from  which  it  exempts  us.  In  this  view  we  are  un- 
speakably indebted  to  our  great  Deliverer  for  so  zealously  asserting 
the  honours  of  that  law  which  cost  him  so  dear. 

The  penitent  believer  is  now  under  no  temptation  to  indulge  depre- 
ciating thoughts  of  the  immutable  excellence  and  obligation  of  that 
ruie  of  duty  which  he  has  so  frequently  and  awfully  violated. 

Seventhly,  That  the  voluntary  substitution  of  an  innocent  person 
in  (he  stead  of  the  guilty,  may  be  capable  of  answering  the  ends  of 
justice,  nothing  seems  more  necessary  than  that  the  substitute  should 
be  of  equal  consideration,  at  least,  to  the  party  in  whose  behalf  he 
interposes.  The  interests  sacriticed  by  the  suffering  party  should  not 
be  of  less  cost  and  vahie  than  those  which  are  secured  by  such  a 
procedure. 

But  the  aggregate  value  of  those  interests  must  be  supposed  to  be 
in  some  proportion  to  the  rank  and  dignity  of  the  party  to  which  they 
belong.  As  a  sacrifice  to  justice,  the  life  of  a  peasant  must,  on  this 
principle,  be  deemed  a  most  inadecjuate  substitute  for  that  of  a  person- 
age of  the  highest  order.  We  should  consider  the  requisitions  of 
justice  eluded,  rather  than  satisfied,  by  such  a  commutation.  It  is  on 
this  ground  tha(  St.  Paul  declares  it  to  be  impossible  for  the  blood  of 
bulls  and  of  goats  to  take  away  sins ;  the  intrinsic  meanness  of  the 
brute  creation  being  snch^  that  a  victim  taken  from  thence  could  be  of 
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no  consideration  in  the  eyes  of  offended  justice.  They  were  quali- 
fied to  exhibit,  aa  he  reminds  us,  a  rernembranre  of  fin  every  year,  but 
are  utterly  unequal  to  the  expiation  of  its  guilL 

In  this  view,  the  redemption  of  the  human  rai^e  aeemed  (o  be 
Iiopeless ;  and  their  escape  from  merited  destruction,  on  any  pritici* 
pies  connected  with  law  and  Justice,  absolutely  impossible.  For 
where  could  an  adequate  aubstilute  be  found  ?  Where,  among  the 
descendants  of  Adani,  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  could  one  be 
selected  of  such  pre-eminent  dignity  and  worth,  that  his  oblation  of 
himself  should  be  deemed  a  fit  and  proper  equivalent  to  the  whole 
race  of  man  ?  to  say  nothing  of  the  impossibility  of  finding  there  a  spot- 
less victim  (and  no  other  could  be  accepted).  Who  is  there  that  ever 
possessed  that  prodigious  superiority  in  all  the  qualities  which  aggran- 
dize their  possessor  to  every  other  member  of  the  human  family,  which 
■hall  entitle  him  to  be  the  representative,  eitlicr  in  action  or  in  anfler- 
ing,  of  the  whole  hiraian  race  ?  In  onler  to  be  capable  of  beehtning 
a  victim,  he  must  be  invested  with  a  frail  and  mortal  nature ;  but  the 
possession  of  such  a  nature  reduces  him  lo  that  equality  with  his 
brethren,  that  joint  participation  of  meanness  and  infirmity,  which 
totally  disqualifies  him  for  becommg  a  substitute.  Here  a  dilemma 
presents  itself  from  which  there  seema  no  possibility  of  escape.  If 
man  is  leA  to  encounter  the  judicial  effects  of  his  sentence,  his  ruin 
is  sealed  and  certain.  If  he  is  to  be  redeemed  by  a  substitute,  that 
aubsiiiuie  must  possess  contradictory  attributes,  a  combination  of  quali- 
ties not  to  be  found  within  the  compass  of  human  nature.  He  must 
be  frail  and  mortal,  or  he  cannot  die  a  sacrifice;  he  must  possess 
ineffable  dignity,  or  he  caimot  merit  as  a  substitute. 

Such  were  the  apparently  insurmountable  difficulties  which  ob- 
structed the  salvation  of  man  by  any  methods  worthy  of  the  divine 
character;  such  the  darkness  and  perplejtity  which  involved  Iiis  pros- 
pects, that  it  is  more  than  probable  the  highest  created  intelligence 
would  not  have  been  ei|ual  to  the  solution  of  the  question.  How  shall 
man  be  Just  trilh  Godf 

The  mystery  hid  from  ages  and  gi^neraiions,  the  mystery  of  Christ 
erurjfied  dispels  the  obscurity,  and  presents  in  the  person  of  the 
Redeemer  all  the  qualifications  which  human  conception  can  imbody 
as  contributing  to  the  perfect  character  of  a  substitute.  By  his  par- 
ticipation of  flesh  and  blood  he  becomes  susceptible  of  sulTering,  and 
possesses  withui  himself  the  materials  of  a  sacrifice.  By  its  personal 
union  with  the  eternal  word,  the  sufferings  sustained  in  a  nature  thus 
assumed  acquired  an  infinite  value,  so  as  to  be  justly  deemed  more 
tlian  equivalent  to  tlie  penalty  originally  denounced. 

His  assumption  of  the  human  nature  made  his  oblation  of  himself  >v- 
possiblc;  his  possession  of  the  divine  rendered  it  efficient;  and  thus 
weakness  and  |X)wer,  the  imperfections  incident  to  a  frail  and  mortal 
creature,  and  the  exemption  from  these,  the  attributes  of  time  and  those 
of  eternity,  the  elements  of  being  the  most  opposite,  and  deduced  from 
opposite  worlds,  equally  combined  to  pve  efficacy  to  his  character  a> 
the  Redeemer,  and  validity  to  his  sacrifice.  They  consiiiiiie  a  person 
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who  has  no  counterpart  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  who  maybe  moat 
justly  denominated  "  Wonderful  ;'^  composed  of  parts  and  features  of 
which  (however  they  may  subsist  elsewhere  in  a  state  of  separation,) 
the  combination  and  union  nothing  short  of  infinite  wisdom  could 
have  conceived,  or  infinite  power  effected.  The  mysterious  constitu- 
tion of  the  person  of  Christ,  the  stupendous  link  which  unites  Grod  and 
man,  and  heaven  and  earth ;  that  mystic  ladder,  on  which  the  angels 
of  God  ascended  and  descended^  whose  foot  is  on  a  level  with  tlie  dust, 
and  whose  summit  penetrates  the  inmost  recesses  of  an  unapproach- 
able splendour,  will  be,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  through  eternity,  the 
object  of  profound  contemplation  and  adoring  wonder. 

In  ascribing  the  sufficiency  and  efficacy  of  the  atonement  made  by 
our  Saviour  to  the  pre-eminent  dignity  of  his  person  as  the  Son  of 
Grod,  we  are  justified  by  the  direct  testimony  of  Scripture,  which  is 
wont  to  unite  these  together  in  such  juxtaposition  as  plainly  implies 
their  intimate  and  inseparable  relation  to  each  other. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
founds  the  insufficiency  of  the  victims  under  the  law  to  take  away 
sin  on  their  inherent  meanness,  with  which  he  contrasts  the  validity  of 
the  atonement  made  by  Christ:  a  mode  of  reasoning,  the  force  of 
which  entirely  depends  on  his  superior  dignity  and  worth.  After 
asserting  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  could  not  take  away  sin, 
he  adds.  Then  said  /,  La,  I  come  to  do  thy  wilL,  O  God.  Abaoey 
when  he  said,  Sacrifice,  and  offering,  and  burnt-offerings  for  sin  thou 
wouldst  not,  neither  hadst  pleasure  therein  which  are  offered  by  the 
law;  then  said  he,  Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  O  God,  He  takeih 
away  the  first  that  he  may  establish  the  second.  Adverting  to  the 
acknowledged  fact  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  availed  to  the 
purifying  of  the  flesh,  in  other  words,  to  the  removal  of  ceremonial 
pollutions,  he  adds.  How  much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who 
through  the  Eternal  Spirit  offered  himself  without  spot  to  God^ 
purge  your  consciences  from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  and 
true  God  ? 

All  must  acknowledge  that  the  purification  of  the  conscience  from 
dead  works,  that  is,  the  pardon  of  sin  and  peace  with  God,  is  an 
infinitely  greater  benefit  than  the  removal  of  legal  disabilities  under  the 
ceremonial  law ;  but  the  apostle  teaches  us  to  expect  from  the  sacri- 
fice of  Christ  this  incomparably  greater  benefit  with  a  much  firmer 
assurance  than  that  with  which  the  pious  Jew  anticipated  the  less. 
The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son,  St.  John  assures  us,  cleanseth  ti« 
from  all  sin.  If  St.  Peter  has  occasion  to  enforce  the  obligation  of 
shunning  the  pollutions  of  the  world,  the  argument  he  makes  use  of 
for  that  purpose  is  derived  from  the  value  of  ihat  blood  which  was 
shed  for  their  redemption,  in  coiiajparison  to  which  all  the  treasures  of 
esrt}i  are  consigned  to  contempt.  Forasmuch  as  ye  know^  is  his  Ian* 
guage,  ye  were  not  redeemed  with  corruptible  things,  as  silver  and  gM^ 
from  your  vain  conversation  received  by  traditionfrom  your  fathers^  but 
with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and 
without  spot. 
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As  the  whole  provision  of  a  Saviour  originated  in  the  gracious  pur- 
pose of  Ciod,  it  is  with  the  utmost  propriely  that  he  is  denominated  hit 
gift;  the  trauscendent  greatness  of  whith  is  frequrnily  brought  for- 
ward as  a  (lemonstraiion  of  the  ineffable  extent  of  his  love.  God  so 
loved  the  world  oi  Co  give  his  only-htgoUen  Son,  that  whosoever  Mieveth 
on  him  mifihl  not  pcnsh,  but  have  everlasting  lift.  In  this  was  mani- 
fisted  t/ie  lave  of  God  towards  «s,  because  thai  God  sent  his  onlg-begotlen 
S(m  into  the  world  that  we  might  line  through  him.  Herein  is  love;  not 
that  IDS  loved  God,  bat  that  he  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  pro- 
filiation  for  our  sins.  But  since  he  was  given  to  be  a  propitiatory 
sacrififje.  the  same  intrinsic  dignity  and  excellence  which  heightened 
the  value  of  the  gift  must  have  contributed  in  an  equal  degree  to  ensure 
the  validity  and  eufGnienoy  of  the  sacrifice. 

Though  many  have  presumed  to  call  in  queslion  and  even  to  deny  the 
divinity  of  our  Saviour,  1  am  not  aware  that  there  are  any  who  embrace 
that  fundamental  doctrine  who  hesitate  for  a  moment  respecting  the  in- 
trinsic vaUdity  of  his  sacrifice,  or  who  entertain  a  doubt  of  the  sufficiency 
of  such  a  provision  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  justice  and  vindicate  the 
honours  of  a  broken  law.  There  is  something  so  stupendous  in  the 
voluntary  humiliation  and  death  of  Him  who  claims  to  be  Me  only- 
begotten  0/  the  Father,  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  and  the  express  imagt 
of  his  person,  that  to  convince  us  of  the  fact  the  most  powerful  and 
unequivocal  testimony  is  indispensably  necessary ;  but  to  be  convinced 
of  the  validity  and  sufficiency  of  such  a  siu^oflering  for  all  the  purpose* 
for  which  an  offering  can  be  made,  to  perceive  it  to  be  the  most  ample 
Tindication  of  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  in  consistence  with  the 
pardon  of  sin  and  the  salvation  of  sinners,  no  effort  is  necessary  what- 
ever :  such  a  persuasion  insinuates  itself  with  the  greatest  ease,  and 
takes  the  firmest  jiossessioo  of  the  mind.  He  that  spared  not  his  ovm 
Son,  but  freely  gave  him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  he  not  with  him  also  freely 
giveus  alllhings? 

It  is  observable  that  the  ineffable  grace  of  God  in  the  communicatiott 
of  spiritual  blessings  is  not  more  celebrated  by  the  inspired  penmen 
than  the  stupendous  method  in  which  they  are  imparted.  That  eternal 
life  should  be  bestowed  on  sinful  men  is  the  subject  of  theh  devout 
Kdmiration ;  but  that  it  should  be  bestowed  at  such  a  cost  is  still  more 
■o.  They  appear  to  conceive  it  impossible  for  such  an  apparatus  to 
terminate  in  a  leas  glorious  resull. 

A  cold  and  skeptical  philosophy  may,  I  am  aware,  suggest  specious 
eavils  against  the  doctrines  of  revelation  on  this  subject ;  cavils  which 
derive  all  iheir  force,  not  from  the  superior  wisdom  of  their  authon, 
but  solely  from  the  inadequacy  of  human  reason  to  the  full  comprehen- 
■ion  of  heavenlv  mysteries.  But  still  there  is  a  simple  grandeur  in 
the  fact,  thai  God  has  set  forth  his  Son  to  be  a  propitiation,  sufficient 
to  silence  tlie  impotent  clamoiu^  of  sophistrv.  and  to  carry  to  all 
serious  and  humble  men  a  lirm  conviction  that  the  law  is  exalted,  and 
the  justice  of  God  illustriously  vindicated  and  asserted  by  such  an 
expedient.  To  minds  of  that  description,  the  immaculate  purity  of  the 
divine  character,  its  abhorrence  of  sin,  and  ii»  inflexible  adherence  to 
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moral  order  will  present  themselves  in  the  cross  in  a  more  impressive 
light  than  in  any  other  object. 

Eighthly.    However  much  we  might  be  convinced  of  the  competence 
of  vicarious  sutferiiig  to  accomplish  the  ends  of  justice,  and  whatever 
the  benefits  we  may  derive  from  it,  a  benevolent  mind  could  never  be 
reconciled  to  the  sight  of  virtue  of  the  highest  order  finally  oppressed 
and  consumed  by  its  own  energies ;  and  the  more  intense  the  admira- 
tion excited  the  more  eager  would  be  the  desire  of  some  compensatory 
arrangement,  some  expedient  by  which  an  ample  retribution  might  be 
assigned  to  such  heroic  sacrifices.     If  the  suffering  of  the  substitute 
involved  his  destruction,  what  satisfaction  could  a  generous  and  feel- 
ing mind  derive  from  impunity  procured  at  such  a  cost  ?     When 
David,  in  an  agony  of  thirst,  longed  for  the  waters  of  Bethlehem,  which 
some  of  his  servants  immediately  procured  for  him  with  tlie  extreme 
hazard  of  their  lives,  the  monarch  refused  to  taste  it,  exclaiming.  It  is 
the  price  of  blood !  but  poured  it  out  before  the  Lord.     The  felicity 
which  flows  from  the  irreparable  misery  of  another,  and  more  especially 
of  one  whose  disinterested  benevolence  alone  exposed  him  to  it,  will 
be  faintly  relished  by  him  who  is  not  immersed  in  selfishness.    If  there 
be  any  portions  of   history  whose  perusal  affords  more  pure  and 
exquisite  delight  than  others,  they  are  ihose  which  present  the  spectacle 
of  a  conflicting  and  self-devoted  virtue,  after  innumerable  toils  and 
dangers  undergone  in  the  cause,  enjoying  a  dignified  repose  in  the 
bosom  of  the  country  which  its  example  has  ennobled  and  its  valour 
saved.     Such  a  spectacle  gratifies  the  best  propensities,  satisfies  the 
highest  demands  of  our  moral  and  social  nature.    It  affords  a  delightful 
glimpse  of  the  future  and  perfect  economy  of  retributive  justice. 

In  the  plan  of  human  redemption  this  requisition  is  fully  satisfied. 
While  we  accompany  the  Saviour  through  the  successive  stages  of  his 
mortal  sojoummg,  marked  by  a  corresponding  succession  of  trials, 
each  of  which  was  more  severe  than  the  former,  till  the  scene  dark- 
ened, and  the  clouds  of  wrath  from  Heaven  and  from  earth  pregnant 
with  materials  which  none  but  a  divine  hand  could  have  collected,  disr 
charged  themselves  on  him  in  a  deluge  of  agony  and  of  blood  under 
which  he  expired ;  we  perceive  at  once  the  sufficiency,  I  had  almost 
said  the  redundancy,  of  the  atonement. 

But  surely  deliverance  even  from  the  wrath  to  come  would  afford  aii 
imperfect  enjoyment  if  it  were  imbittered  with  the  recollection  that  we 
were  indebted  for  it  to  the  irreparable  destruction  of  our  compassionate 
Redeemer.  The  consolation  arising  from  reconciliation  with  God  is 
subject  to  no  such  deduction.  While  we  rejoice  in  the  cross  of 
Christ  as  the  source  of  pardon,  our  satisfaction  is  heightened  by  be- 
holding it  succeeded  byihe  crown;  by  seeing  him  that  was /or  a  little 
while  made  lower  than  the  angels^ for  the  suffering  of  death  cronmed  ufkh 
glory  and  honour^  seated  at  the  right^nd  of  God,  thence  expecting  tiQ 
his  enemies  are  made  his  footstool. 

Thus,  whether  we  contemplate  the  economy  of  I'edemption  as  a 
divine  expedient  for  reconcilmg  the  moral  attributes  of  Deity  with 
man's  salvation,  or,  in  its  find  result  to  the  Saviour  himself,  it  is 
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replete  with  moral  i^ongruity,  and  satiatics  every  demand  of  the  under- 
standing and  of  the  heart. 

NiniAli/.  If  the  principle  of  aubstitution  be  at  all  admitted  in  the 
operations  of  criminal  law,  it  is  too  obvious  to  require  proof  that  it 
should  be  introduced  very  sparingly,  only  on  very  rare  occasions,  and 
Dever  be  allowed  to  subside  into  a  settled  course.  So  many  circum* 
stances,  we  have  already  seen,  must  concur  to  render  it  fit,  that  the 
attempt  to  make  it  a  matter  of  frequent  and  ordinary  occurrence  would 
be  preposterous  to  the  utmost  degree.  It  requires  some  great  crisis 
to  justify  its  introduction,  some  extraordinary  combination  of  dilRculiiea 
obstructing  the  natural  course  of  justice;  it  requires,  that  while  the 
letter  of  the  law  is  dispensed  with,  its  spirit  be  fully  adhered  to :  so 
that  instead  of  tending  to  weaken  the  motives  to  obedience,  it  shall 
present  a  salutary  monition,  a  moral  and  edifying  spectacle. 

Considerations  such  as  these  are  more  than  enough  to  show  tlial 
such  a  method  of  procedure  must  be  of  rare  occurrence ;  and  that  to 
this  circumstance,  whenever  it  does  occur,  its  utility  must  in  a  great 
measure  be  ascribed. 

The  substitution  of  Christ  in  the  room  of  a  guilty  race  receives  all 
the  advantage  as  an  impressive  spectacle  which  it  is  possible  to  derive 
from  this  circumstance.  He  once  suffered  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world;  nor  have  we  the  least  reason  to  suppose  any  similar  iranaac* 
tion  has  occurred  on  the  theatre  of  the  universe,  or  will  ever  occur 
again  in  the  atmals  of  eternity.  /(  stands  amid  the  lapse  of  ages,  and 
the  waste  of  worlds,  a  single  and  solitary  monumtnt. 

From  numerous  intimations  in  sacred  writ,  we  are  compelled  to 
believe  that  in  the  comprehension  of  its  design,  and  the  extent  of  its 
consequences,  affecting  every  order  of  being,  it  leaves  no  room  for  a 
counterpart  or  parallel ;  that  it  is,  so  to  speak,  tlie  master-piece  of 
inhnite  goodness  and  wisdom,  intended  to  exhibit  the  riches  of  divine 
grace  as  an  object  for  the  eternal  contemplation  of  the  highest  intelli- 
gences. To  the  intent,  that  note  unto  printipaltties  and  powers,  in 
Mavcnly  places,  is  the  language  of  Paul,  might  be  made  knotrn  by  the 
ehuTch  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God. 

Though  the  mystery  of  the  cross  may  be  considered  as  primarily 
terminating  itself  on  the  restoration  of  the  human  race  to  order  and 
happiness,  we  cannot  doubt  for  a  moment  of  its  extending  its  reflected 
lustre  much  farther,  of  its  forming  a  new  epoch  in  the  moral  adminis- 
tration of  the  Deity,  and  giving  birth  to  a  new  order  of  tilings  in  ths 
heavenly  world. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  Christianity  is  a  system  which  i% 
at  present  hut  partially  developed,  in  condescension  probably  to  our 
very  limited  faculties,  which  are  incapable  of  comprehending  it  in  its 
AilI  extent. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  dignity  of  onr  Ixird's  person,  the  design  of 
his  sacrifice,  together  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  ihe  Father  togather 
together  i»  him  all  things  that  arc  in  heaven  or  in  earth,  conspire  to 
place  it  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  substitution  of  Christ  is  a  unique 
•rent.    With  the  praises  due  to  Him  that  looed  us,  iW  laished  utfrom 
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OUT  sins  in  his  own  bloody  none  will  have  merit  to  share ;  nor  will  the 
emotions  of  gratitude,  which  his  matchless  achievements  inspire,  ever 
be  dissipated  and  impaired  by  being  distributed  among  many  objects. 
The  name  of  Jesus  will  remain  eiernally  distinguished  from  every 
other,  as  the  name  to  wliich  every  knee  shall  bow,  of  things  in  heaven^ 
or  things  on  earth. 

Tenthly.  Once  more,  whenever  the  expedient  of  vicarious  suffer- 
ing is  adopted,  a  publication  of  the  design  of  that  transaction  becomes 
as  indispensably  necessary  as  of  the  transaction  itself;  since  none  of 
the  effects  which  it  is  intended  to  produce  can  be  realized  but  in  pro- 
portion as  that  is  understood.  Viewed  in  itself,  and  considered  apart 
from  this,  it  would  seem  the  height  of  injustice,  and  in  the  room  of 
improving  would  give  a  violent  shock  to  our  moral  sentiments.  Pun- 
ishment inflicted  on  the  offending  party  speaks  for  itself,  and  when 
ordained  by  law  impresses  the  spectator  with  an  instantaneous  con- 
viction of  its  justice  and  propriety. 

With  vicarious  punishment  it  is  just  the  reverse.  It  is  a  spectacle 
80  far  removed  from  the  usual  course  of  events,  that  nothing  can  recon- 
cile the  mind  to  it  but  a  clear  exposure  of  its  origin  and  design,  and 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  crisis  which  determined  its  adoption. 

Hence  we  see  the  infinite  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  cross, 
that  not  merely  the  fact  of  our  Lord^s  death  and  sufferings  should  be 
announced,  but  that  their  object  and  purpose,  as  a  great  moral  expe- 
dient, should  be  published  to  all  nations.  In  vain  would  the  aposUes 
have  proclaimed  every  where  the  fact,  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a  per- 
son of  spotless  innocence,  was  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate^  and  rose 
again  the  third  day,  had  they  suppressed  the  mysterious  design,  the 
moral  aspect  of  those  stupendous  transactions. 

Apart  from  this,  it  would  only  have  added  one  more  to  the  humili- 
ating examples  of  the  purest  virtue  oppressed  with  calumny,  and 
doomed  to  a  violent,  painful,  and  ignominious  death.  It  might  have 
called  forth  the  tears  of  sensibility,  and  there  it  would  have  ended, 
without  exerting  the  slightest  influence  on  the  prospects,  or  changing 
the  destiny  of  men.  But  the  cross  of  Christ  was  not  exhibited  as  a 
tragic  spectacle,  adapted  to  move  the  commiseration  of  mankind,  and 
excite  their  horror  at  the  perfidy,  cruelty,  and  ingratitude  which  were 
the  human  precursors  of  the  means  oi"  producing  that  catastrophe : 
such  emotion  it  has  already  occasioned,  and  will  to  the  end  of  time ; 
but  all  this  in  perfect  subordination  to  a  higher  order  of  sentiments 
arising  from  the  contemplation  of  his  sufferings  as  the  price  of  our 
redemption.  The  matchless  expedient  which  the  wisdom  of  God, 
prompted  by  infinite  compassion,  devised  for  rcconcilins^  the  world  unto 
himself,  the  facts  which  compose  the  records  of  tlie  New  Testament, 
the  miracles  which  illustrated  the  life  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  prodi- 
gies which  attended  his  deaths  important  as  they  are,  viewed  as  the 
seals  attesting  faisr  mission,  are  oidy  subsidiary ;  the  whole  of  theses 
together  with  the  mission  it^<d|owe  their  importance  ehiefly  to  his 
sacrifice.  ^1^ 

In  the  preoediiig  ages,  many  intimations  were  afforded  of  this  wjB' 
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tery.  Sin  had  scarcely  made  its  entrance  iato  the  world,  before  the 
guilty  pair  were  comforted  by  the  promise  of  a  ssed  of  the  woman  that 
should  bruise  Che  serpent's  head.  The  institution  of  vicarious  sacrifices 
immediately  succeeded,  we  have  every  reason  lo  believe,  by  Divine 
appointment.  The  rejection  of  Cain's  offering,  and  the  acceptance  of 
Abers,  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  the  shedding  of  blood.  A  sys- 
tem of  figurative  rites  and  ceremonies,  intended  ;is  silent  predictions 
of  the  future,  in  which  bloody  sacridces  occupied  the  chief  place,  were 
ordained  by  Moses  as  aliadows  of  good  things  to  eomc.  The  succeed- 
ing prophets,  in  long  succession,  proclaimed  the  advent,  and  depicted 
the  character  and  sulTerings  of  Aim  that  was  to  come  ;  some  with  more 
particularity  and  perspicuity  than  others,  but  each  with  some  tmit  or 
colour  peculiar  to  himself;  till  at  lengtli,  in  the  fulntss  of  time,  God 
Menl  forth  his  Son,  made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law,  that  he  might 
redeem  them  that  were  under  the  law,  that  they  might  receive  the  adop- 
tion of  sons. 

The  doctrine  of  remission  of  sins  through  the  blood  of  that  victim 
which  was  once  offered  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  forms  the  grand 
pecuUariiy  of  the  gospel,  and  was  the  principal  theme  of  the  apostolic 
ministry,  and  is  still  pre-eminently  the  power  oj  God  lo  salvation.  It 
is  inculcated  throughout  the  New  Testament  m  every  possible  form, 
it  meets  us  at  every  turn,  and  is,  in  short,  the  sun  and  centre  of  the 
whole  system. 

Here,  then,  we  are  permitted  lo  explore  and  contemplate  that  mys- 
terious wisdom  of  God  which  was  hidden  in  the  secret  of  his  counsels 
&om  preceding  ages  and  generations,  but  is  now  made  manifest  by  the 
■caching  of  the  holy  prophets  and  apostles.  Here  we  behold  the 
eity  in  Christ  Jesus  reconciling  tlie  world  unto  himself,  not  imputing 
to  them  their  trespasses.  Here  we  discern  the  harmony  of  the  divine 
attributes,  as  they  are  exerted  and  displayed  in  the  astonishing  work 
of  man's  salvation,  the  glory  of  God  shining  in  the  face  ofJe.nis  Christ, 
'  f  which  saints  are  changed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  lo  glory. 
'he  cordial  reception,  the  inwrought  persuasion  of  this  doctrine,  can- 
not fail  to  purify  the  heart  and  renovate  the  character.  The  deepest 
conviction  of  the  evil  of  sin  and  the  helplessness  of  the  simier  is 
necessarily  mvolved  in  the  belief  of  this  all-comprehensive  truth.  For 
what  estimate  of  the  malignity  and  turpitude  of  sin  must  He  have 
formed  who  does  nothing  in  vain,  who  saw  that  nothing  would  suf&ce 
for  its  expiation  short  of  the  precious  blood  of  his  only-begoiien  Son  I 
And  how  fatal  the  impotence  which  required  to  be  extricated  from  its 
miseries,  to  be  relieved  from  its  burden  at  such  a  cost?  To  create 
man  nothing  was  required  but  a  word,  ff*  .yakr,  and  it  was  done.  Bnt 
to  recover  him  from  the  ruin  in  which  sin  had  involved  him,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Eternal  Son  to  become  incarnate,  and  the  Lord  ofhfe 
10  expire  upon  a  cross.  This  la  the  mirror  which  reflects  the  true 
features  and  Uneamenia  of  moral  evil,  and  displays  more  of  its  demerit 
than  the  most  profound  contemplation  of  the  laiv,  of  the  purity  of  its 
precepts,  or  the  terror  of  its  sanctions,  could  have  conveyed  to  any 
finite  mind.     In  pouring  its  vials  on  the  head  of  that  innocent  and 
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adorable  victim,  it  evinced  it*  inflexible  severity,  its  awful  majesty,  to 
an  extent  and  in  a  form  never  conceived  before ;  and  we  may  well 
suppose  that  superior  intelligences  turn  from  the  contemplation  of 
such  a  spectacle  with  a  new  impression  of  the  great  Supreme,  as  a 
just  God,  and  yet  a  Sapiour, 

He  who  derives  from  this  doctrine  the  smallest  encouragement  to 
sin  has  never  either  felt  or  understood  it  as  he  ought.  He  has  never 
surveyed  it  in  its  most  interesting  aspect,  in  its  relation  to  the  char- 
acter of  God,  the  demands  of  his  law,  and  the  immutable  rights  of  his 
moral  administration.  He  has  never,  to  speak  in  the  language  of 
Scripture,  seen  the  Son  in  such  a  manner  as  to  believe  on  him ;  and, 
however  he  may  be  persuaded  of  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  fact  ^  he  is  a 
total  stranger  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ  crucified. 

If  the  substitution  of  the  Redeemer  in  the  stead  of  a  guilty  race  is 
admitted,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  it  b  the  only  foundation  of  human 
hope ;  and  that  the  attempt  to  combine  it  with  any  thing  else  as  the 
material  of  justification  must  necessarily  be  abortive.  Nothing  else 
can  possibly  stand  in  the  same  order.  The  merit  of  the  Saviour, 
arising  from  his  matchless  condescension  and  love,  in  becoming  obedient 
unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross,  is  of  so  elevated  and  transcendent 
a  kind,  as  to  disclaim  all  association  with  the  imperfections  of  human 
virtue  as  the  basis  of  justification.  The  price  of  redemption  (to  use  a 
scriptural  metaphor)  has  been  paid ;  the  justice  of  God  is  satisfied ;  a 
full  and  complete  atonement  has  been  made.  Nothing  remains  on 
the  part  of  the  penitent  sinner  but  to  receive  the  reconciliation,  and 
with  the  emotions  of  humble  gratitude  to  open  his  heart  to  that  inspi- 
ration of  love  which  naturally  results  from  the  reception  of  so  great  a 
benefit. 

The  habitual  contemplation  of  the  cross  of  Christ  will  be  found  the 
most  effectual  expedient  for  weakening  the  power  of  corruption,  resist- 
ing the  seductions  of  the  world,  and  rising  progressively  into  the  image 
of  God  and  the  Redeemer. 

It  will  at  the  same  time  lay  the  deepest  foundation  for  humility. 
He  who  ascribes  his  salvation  to  this  source  will  be  exempted  from 
every  temptation  to  exaU  himself;  and  while  he  rejoices  in  the  ample 
provision  made  for  the  pardon  of  his  sins  and  tlic  relief  of  his  miseries, 
he  will  join  with  the  utmost  ardour  in  the  song  of  the  redeemed, — 
To  him  that  loved  us,,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  bloody 
»nd  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God  and  his  Father,  to  him  be 
glory  and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen. 
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[Published  in  1815.] 


**  What  charter  htth  Chriit  g\r€a  the  church  to  hind  men  up  to,  more  than  himaelf  hath  dune  ? 

to  exclude  those  fh>m  her  aociety  who  may  be  admitted  into  heaven  7    Will  Chriit  ever  thank  in 

at  the  irreat  day  (br  keeping  such  out  flrom  communion  with  his  church,  whom  he  will  Todcbaafe  noc 
only  crowns  of  glory  to,  but  it  may  be  aureoUB  too,  if  there  be  any  such  things  there  T  The  grand 
commission  the  apoetles  were  sent  out  with  was  only  to  tetich  wkat  Christ  had  commanded  them.. 
Noc  the  least  lotimaUon  of  any  power  given  them  to  impose  or  require  any  thing  beyond  what  himaelf 
had  apoken  to  them,  or  they  were  directed  to  by  the  immediate  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  God.** 

STiLUNorLBKT }  IftKmcnH. 
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PREFACE. 


The  love  of  controversy  was  in  no  degree  the  motive  for  writing  the 
following  sheets.  Controversy  the  writer  considers  as  an  evil,  though 
often  a  necessary  one.  It  is  to  be  deprecated  when  it  is  directed  to 
minute  or  frivolous  objects,  or  when  it  is  managed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  call  forth  malevolent  passions.  He  hopes  the  ensuing  treatise  will 
be  found  free  from  both  these  objections,  and  that,  as  the  subject  must 
be  allowed  to  be  of  some  importance,  so  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  handled 
is  not  chargeable  with  any  material  departure  from  the  Christian  temper. 
If  the  author  has  expressed  himself  on  some  occasions  with  consider* 
able  confidence,  he  trusts  the  reader  will  impute  it,  not  to  a  forgetful- 
ness  of  his  personal  deficiencies,  but  to  the  cause  he  has  undertaken 
to  support.  The  divided  state  of  the  Christian  world  has  long  been 
the  subject  of  painful  reflection ;  and  if  his  feeble  efforts  might  be  the 
means  'of  uniting  a  small  portion  only  of  it  in  closer  ties,  he  will  feel 
himself  amply  rewarded. 

The  practice  of  incorporating  private  opinions  and  human  inventions 
with  the  constitution  of  a  church,  and  with  the  terms  of  communion, 
has  long  appeared  to  him  untenable  in  its  principle,  and  pernicious  in 
its  effects.  There  is  no  position  in  the  whole  compass  of  theology  of 
the  truth  of  which  he  feels  a  stronger  persuasion  than  that  no  man,  or 
set  of  men  are  entitled  to  prescribe,  as  an  indispensable  condition  of 
communion,  what  the  New  Testament  has  not  enjoined  as  a  condition 
of  salvation.  To  establish  this  position  is  the  principal  object  of  the 
following  work ;  and  though  it  is  more  immediately  occupied  in  the 
discussion  of  a  case  which  respects  the  Baptists  and  Pedobaptists,  that 
case  is  attempted  to  be  decided  entirely  upon  the  principle  now  men- 
tioned, and  is  no  more  than  the  application  of  it  to  a  particular  instance. 

The  writer  is  persuaded  that  a  departure  from  this  principle  in  the 
denomination  to  which  he  belongs  has  been  extremely  injurious,  not 
only  to  the  credit  and  prosperity  of  that  particular  body  (which  is  a 
very  subordinate  consideration),  but  to  the  general  interests  of  truth ; 
and  that  but  for  the  obstruction  arising  from  that  quarter,  the  views  they 
entertain  of  one  of  the  sacraments  would  have  obtained  a  more  exten- 
sive prevalence.  By  keeping  themselves  in  a  state  of  separation  and 
seclusion  from  other  Christians,  they  have  not  only  evinced  an  inatten- 
tion to  some  of  the  most  important  injunctions  of  Scripture,  but  have 
raised  up  an  invincible  barrier  to  the  propagation  of  their  sentiments 
beyond  the  precincts  of  their  own  party. 
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It  has  been  insinuated  that  the  author  has  taken  an  unfair  advantage 
of  his  opponents,  by  choosing  to  bring  forward  this  disquisition  just  at 
the  moment  when  we  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  a  person  whose  judg- 
ment woiikl  have  disposed,  and  his  abilities  enabled  him  to  do  ample 
justice  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  question.  He  can  assure  his  readers 
that  none  entertained  a  higher  veneration  for  Mr.  Fidler  than  himselfy 
notwithstanding  their  diflerence  of  sentiment  on  this  subject ;  and  that 
when  he  entered  on  this  discussion,  it  was  with  the  fullest  expectation 
of  having  his  opposition  to  encounter.  At  that  time  his  stale  of  health, 
though  not  good,  was  such  as  suggested  a  hope  that  the  event  was  very 
distant  which  we  all  deplore.  Having  been  led  to  mention  this  affect- 
ing circumstance,  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  in  a  few  words  the 
sentiments  of  affectionate  veneration  with  which  I  also  regarded  that  ex- 
cellent person  while  living,  and  cherish  his  memory  now  that  he  is  no 
more ;  a  man  whose  sagacity  enabled  him  to  penetrate  to  the  depths 
of  every  subject  he  explored,  whose  conceptions  were  so  powerful  and 
luminous  that  what  was  recondite  and  original  appeared  familiar; 
what  was  intricate,  easy  and  perspicuous  in  his  hands ;  equally  suc- 
cessful in  enforcing  the  practical,  in  stating  the  theoretical,  and  discussing 
the  polemical  branches  of  theology ;  without  the  advantage  of  early- 
education,  he  rose  to  high  distinction  among  the  religious  writers  of  his 
day,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  most  active  and  laborious  life,  left  monu- 
ments of  his  piety  and  genius  which  will  survive  to  distant  posterity. 
Were  I  making  his  eulogium  I  should  necessarily  dwell  on  the  spotless 
integrity  of  his  private  life,  his  fidelity  and  friendship,  his  neglect  of 
self-interest,  his  ardent  attachment  to  truth,  and  especially  the  series 
of  unceasing  labours  and  exertions  in  superintending  the  mission  to 
India,  to  which  he  most  probably  fell  a  victim.  He  had  nothing  feeble 
or  undecisive  in  his  character,  but  to  every  undertaking  in  which  he 
engaged  he  brought  all  the  powers  of  his  understanding,  all  the  ener- 
gies of  his  heart ;  and  if  he  were  less  distinguished  by  the  comprehen- 
sion than  the  acumen  and  solidity  of  his  thoughts ;  less  eminent  for 
the  gentler  graces  than  for  stem  integrity  and  native  grandeur  of  mind, 
we  have  only  to  remember  the  necessary  limitations  of  human  excel- 
lence. While  he  endeared  himself  to  his  denomination  by  a  long 
course  of  most  useful  labour  ;  by  his  excellcU  works  on  the  Socinian 
and  Deistical  controversies,  as  well  as  his  devotion  to  tlie  cause  of  mis- 
sions, he  laid  the  world  under  lasting  obligations.  Tiiough  he  was 
known  to  profess  different  views  from  the  writer  on  the  subject  under 
present  discussion,  it  may  be  inferred  from  a  decisive  fact,  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  record,  that  his  attachment  to  them  was  not  very 
stronsr,  nor  his  conviction  probably  very  powerful.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
his  sanction  of  the  practice  of  exclusive  communion  has  no  doubt  con- 
tributed in  no  small  degree  to  recommend  it  to  the  denomination  of 
which  he  was  so  distinguished  an  ornament.  They  who  are  the  first 
to  disclaim  human  authority  in  the  afl'airs  of  religion,  are  not  alwajrs 
least  susceptible  of  its  influence. 

It  is  observable,  also,  that  bodies  of  men  are  very  slow  in  changing 
their  opinions,  which,  with  some  inconveniences,  is  productive  of  this 
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advantage,  that  truth  undergoes  a  severer  investigation,  and  her  con- 
quests are  the  more  permanent  for  being  gradually  acquired.  On  this 
account  the  writer  is  not  so  sanguine  as  to  expect  his  performance  will 
occasion  any  sudden  revolution  in  the  sentiments  and  practice  of  the 
class  of  Christians  more  immediately  concerned ;  if,  along  with  other 
causes,  it  ultimately  contribute  to  so  desirable  an  issue,  he  will  be 
satisfied. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  assign  the  resison  for  not  noticing  the 
treatise  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Cambridge,  on  the  same 
subject.  It  is  not  because  he  is  insensible  to  the  ingenuity  and  beauty 
of  that  performance,  as  well  as  of  the  other  works  of  that  original  and 
extraordinary  writer ;  but  because  it  rests  on  principles  more  lax  and 
latitudinarian  than  it  is  in  his  power  conscientiously  to  adopt ;  Mr.  R. 
not  having  adverted,  as  far  as  he  perceives,  to  the  distinction  of  funda- 
mentals, but  constructed  his  plea  for  toleration*  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
comprehend  all  the  varieties  of  religious  belief. 

The  only  author  I  have  professed  to  answer  is  the  late  venerable 
Booth,  his  treatise  being  generally  considered  by  our  opponents  as  the 
ablest  defence  of  their  hypothesis. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  I  commit  the  following  treatise  to  the  can- 
dou**  of  the  public,  and  the  blessing  of  Grod,  hoping  that,  as  it  is  de- 
signed not  to  excite  but  to  allay  animosities,  not  to  widen  but  to  heal 
the  breaches  among  Christians,  it  will  meet  with  the  indulgence  due  to 
good  intentions,  however  feebly  executed. 

*  The  intelligent  reader  will  nndersUnd  me  to  reftr,  not  to  cItU  tolenUoo  by  tbe  etate,  bat  to  that 
which  ia  exercised  by  religiotta  aocieUes. 
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ON  TERMS  OP  COMMUNION. 


Whoever  forms  his  ideas  of  the  Churi;li  of  Christ  from  an  attentive 
perusal  of  the  New  Teatament  will  perceive  that  unify  is  one  of  its 
easetiiial  characteristics ;  and  that,  though  it  be  branched  out  into  many 
distinct  societies,  it  is  still  but  one.  "The  Church,"  says  Cyprian, 
'*  is  one  which  by  reason  of  its  fecundiiy  is  extended  into  a  multitude, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  rays  of  the  sun,  however  numerous,  consti- 
tute but  one  light ;  and  the  branches  of  a  tree,  however  many,  are 
attached  to  one  trunk,  which  is  supported  by  its  tenacious  root ;  and 
when  various  rivers  flow  from  the  same  fountain,  though  number  is 
difTused  by  the  redundant  supply  of  waters,  unity  is  presened  in  iheir 
origin."  Nothing  more  abhorrenl  from  the  principles  and  masims  of 
the  sacred  oracles  can  be  conceived,  than  the  idea  of  a  plurality  of  true 
churches,  neither  in  actual  communiun  with  each  other,  nor  in  a  ca- 
pacity for  such  commimion.  Though  this  rending  of  the  seamless 
garment  of  our  Saviour,  this  schism  in  the  meoAers  of  his  mystical 
body,  is  by  far  the  greatest  calamity  which  has  befallen  the  Christian 
interest,  and  one  of  the  most  fatal  effects  of  ihe  great  apostacy  foretold 
by  the  sacred  penmen,  we  have  been  eo  long  familiarized  to  it  as  to  be 
pcarcely  sensible  of  its  enormity ;  nor  does  it  excite  surprise  or  con- 
cern in  any  degree  proportioned  to  what  would  be  felt  by  one  who 
had  contemplated  the  church  in  the  first  ages.  Christian  societies 
regarding  each  other  with  the  jealousies  of  rival  empires,  each  aiming 
to  raise  itself  on  the  ruin  of  all  others,  making  extravagant  boasts  of 
superior  purity,  generally  in  exact  proportion  to  their  departures  from 
it,  and  scarcely  deigning  to  acknowledge  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
salvation  out  of  their  pale,  is  the  odious  and  disgusting  spectacle  which 
modem  Christianity  presents.  The  bond  of  charity,  which  unites 
the  genuine  followers  of  Christ  in  distinction  from  the  world,  ia  dis- 
solved, and  the  very  terms  by  which  it  was  wont  to  be  denoted, 
exclusively  employed  to  express  a  predilection  for  a  sect.  The  evils 
which  result  from  this  state  of  division  are  incalculable :  it  supplies 
infidels  with  their  most  plausible  topics  of  invective ;  it  hardens  the 
consciences  of  the  irreligious,  weakens  the  hands  of  the  good,  impedes  ^e 
efficacy  of  prayer,  and  is  probably  the  principal  obstruction  to  that  ample 
effusion  of  the  Spirit  which  is  essential  to  the  renovation  of  the  world. 

U  is  easier,  however,  it  ia  confessed,  to  deplore  the  malady  than  to 
prescribe  the  cure  :  for  however  important  the  preservation  of  harmony 
and  peace,  the  interests  of  truth  and  holiness  are  still  more  so ;  nor 
must  we  forget  the  order  in  which  the    races  of  the  Spirit  are  amuiged. 

Vol.  I.— T 
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"  The  wisdom  which  is  from  above  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable,^    Peace 
should  be  anxiously  sought,  but  always  in  subordination  to  purity,  and 
therefore  every  attempt  to  reconcile  the  differences  among  Christians 
which  involves  the  sacrifice  of  truth,  or  the  least  deliberate  deviation  from 
the  revealed  will  of  Christ,  is  spurious  in  its  origin,  and  dangerous  in  its 
tendency.    If  communion  with  a  Christian  society  cannot  be  had  without 
a  compliance  with  rites  and  usages  which  we  deem  idolatrous  or  super- 
stitious, or  whhout  a  surrender  of  that  liberty  in  which  we  are  commanded 
to  stand  fast,  we  nnisr,  as  we  value  our  allegiance,  foreo^o,  however  reluc- 
tantly, the  advantages  of  such  a  union.     Wherever  purity  and  sim- 
plicity of  worship  are  violated  by  the  heterogeneous  mixture  of  human 
inventions,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  comply  with  them  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  because  the  first  consideration  in  every  act  of  worship  is  its 
correspondence  with  the  revealed  will  of  God,  which  will  often  justify 
us  in  declining  the  external  communion  of  a  church  with  which  we  cease 
not  to  cultivate  a  commimion  in  spirit.     It  is  one  thing  to  decline  a 
connexion   with   the  members  of  a  community  absolutely,  or  simply 
because  they  belong  to  such  a  community,  and  another  to  join  with, 
them  in  practices  which  we  deem  superstitious  and  erroneous.     In  the 
latter  instance,  we  cannot  be  said  absolutely  to  refuse  a  connexion  with 
the  pious  part  of  such  societies  ;  we  decline  it  merely  because  it  is 
clogged  with  conditions  which  render  it  impracticable.    It  is  impossible 
for  a  Protestant  dissenter,  for  example,  without  manifest  inconsistency, 
to  become  a  member  of  the  established  church  ;  but  to  admit  the  mem- 
bers of  that  community  to   participate  at  the  Lord's   table,   without 
demanding  a  formal  renunciation  of  their  peculiar  sentiments,  includes 
nothing  contradictory  or  repugnant.     The  cases  are  totally  distinct,  and 
the  reasons  which  would  apply  forcibly  against  the  former  would  be 
irrelevant  to  the  latter.     In  the  first  supposition,  the  dissenter,  by  an 
active  concurrence  in  what  he  professes  to  disapprove,  ceases  to  dissent ; 
in  the  last  no  principle  is  violated,  no  practice  is  altered,  no  innovation 
is  introduced. 

Hence  arises  a  question,  how  far  we  are  justified  in  repelling  from 
our  communion  those  from  whom  we  differ  on  matters  confessedly  not 
essential  to  salvation,  when  that  communion  is  accompanied  with  no 
innovation  in  the  rites  of  worshij),  merely  on  account  of  a  diversity  of  sen- 
timent on  other  sul)je<Ms.      In  other  words,  are  we    at  hberty,  or  are  vve 
not,  to  walk  with  onr  Christian  brethren,  as  far  as  ire  are  agreed^  or  must 
we  renounce  their  fellowship  on  account  of  error  allowed  not  to  be  funda- 
mental, although  nothing  is  proposed  to  be  done,  or  omitted,  in  such 
acts  of  communion,  which  would  not  equally  be  done,  or  omitted,  on 
tlie    supposition  of  their  absence.     Such  is  the  precise  state  of  the 
question  which  it  is  my  intention  to  discuss  in  these  pages  ;  and  it  may 
ppssibly  contribute  to  its  elucidation  to  observe,  that  the  true  idea  of 
Christian  communion  is  by  no  means  contined  to  a  joint  participatioa 
of  ihe  Lord's  Supper.     He  who  in  the  words  of  the  apostles'  creed 
expresses  his  belief  in  the  communion  of  saints,  adverts  to  much  more 
than  is  comprehended  in  one  particular  act.     In  an  intelligent  assent  to 
that  article  is  comprehended  Uie  total  of  tliat  sympathy  and  affection, 
with  all  its  natural  expressions  and  elfects,  by  which  the  followers  of 
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Christ  are  united,  in  consequence  of  tlieir  union  with  their  Head,  and 
ihcir  joint  share  in  the  common  salvation.  The  kiss  of  ctiarity  in  the 
apostolic  age,  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  a  sliare  in  the  oblations  of 
the  church,  a  commendatory  epistle  attesimg  the  exemplary  character  of 
the  bearer,  uniting  in  social  prayer,  the  employment  of  the  term  brother  or 
sister  to  denote  spiritual  consanguinity,  were  all  considered  in  the  purest 
ages  as  tokens  of  communion ;  a  term  which  is  never  applied  in  the  New 
Testament  exclusively  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  When  it  is  used  in  con- 
nexion with  that  rite,  it  is  employed,  not  to  denote  the  fellowship  of  Chris- 
tians, but  the  spiritual  participation  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.* 

When  we  engage  a  Christian  brother  to  present  supplications  to  God 
in  our  behalf  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  we  have  fellowship  with  him, 
not  less  real  or  spiritual  than  at  the  Lord's  table.  From  these  con- 
siderations it  is  natural  to  infer,  that  no  scruple  ought  to  be  entertained 
respecting  the  lawfulness  of  uniting  lo  commemorate  our  Saviour's  death 
with  those  with  whom  we  feel  ourselves  at  liberty  to  join  in  every  other 
branch  of  religious  worship.  Where  no  attempt  is  made  to  obscure  its 
import,  or  impair  its  simplicity,  by  the  introduction  ofhuman  ceremouies, 
but  it  is  proposed  lo  be  celebrated  in  the  manner  which  we  apprehend 
to  be  perfectly  consonant  to  the  mind  of  Christ,  it  would  seem  lesB 
reasonable  to  refuse  lo  coMjpenite  in  this  branch  of  religion  than  in  any 
other,  because  it  is  appointed  to  be  a  memorial  of  the  greatest  instance 
of  love  that  was  ever  exhibited,  as  well  as  the  principal  pledge  of 
Christian  fraternity.  It  must  appear  surprising  that  the  rite  whicli  of 
all  others  is  most  adapted  10  cement  mutual  attachment,  and  which  is 
m  a  great  measure  appointed  for  that  purpose,  should  be  fixed  upon  aa 
the  line  of  demarkation,  the  impassable  barrier,  to  separate  and  disjoin 
the  followers  of  Christ.  He  who  admits  his  fellow-chriatians  to  share 
in  every  other  spiritual  privilege,  while  he  prohibits  his  approach  to  the 
Lord's  table,  entertains  a  view  of  thai  institution  diametrically  opposite 
lo  what  has  usually  prevailed ;  be  must  consider  it  not  so  much  in  the 
light  of  a  commemoration  of  his  Saviour's  death  and  passion,  as  a 
religious  test,  designed  to  ascertain  and  establish  an  agreement  in  points 
not  fundamental.  According  to  this  notion  of  it,  it  is  no  longer  a  symbol 
of  our  common  Christianity,  it  is  the  badge  and  criterion  of  a  parly,  a 
mark  of  discrimination  applied  to  distinguish  the  nicer  shadesof  dilTerence 
among  Christians.  How  far  eilher  Scripture  or  reason  can  be  adduced 
in  support  of  such  a  view  of  the  subject,  it  will  be  the  business  of  the 
following  pages  to  inquire. 

In  the  mean  while  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  render  the  argu- 
ment perfectly  inielligible,  to  premise  a  few  words  respecting  the  par- 
ticular controversy  on  which  the  ensuing  observations  are  meant  espe- 
cially to  bear.  Few  of  my  readers  probably  require  to  be  informed, 
that  there  is  a  class  of  Christians  pretty  widely  diffused  through  tliese 
realms,  who  deny  the  validity  of  infant  baptism,  considering  it  as  a 
human  invention,  not  countenanced  by  the  Scriptures,  nor  by  the  prac- 
tice of  the  first  and  purest  ages.  Besides  their  denial  of  the  right  of 
infants  to  baptism,  they  also  contend  for  the  exclusive  validity  of  im- 
•  1  Or.  1. 1& 
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mersion  in  that  ordinance,  in  distinction  from  the  sprinkling  or  pouring 
of  water.     In  support  of  the  former,  they  allege  the  total  silence  of 
Scripture  respecting  the  haptism  of  infants,  together  M'ith  their  incom- 
pctfiicy  to  comprehend  the  trutlis,  or  sustain  the  engagements,  which 
they  conceive  it  designed  to  exhibit.     For  tlie  latter,  they  urge  the  well- 
known  import  of  the  original  word  employed  to  express  the  baptismal 
rite,  which  they  allege  cannot,  without  the  most  unnatural  violence,  be 
understood  to  command  any  thing  less  than  an  immersion  of  the  whole 
1  ody.      The   rhiss   of  Christians  wlioso   sentiments  I  am  relating,  are 
usually  known  by  the  appellation  of  Baptists ;  in  contradistinction  from 
whom  all  other  Christians  may  properly.be  denominated  Pedobaptists, 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  a  defence  of  their  peculiar  tenets, 
though  they  have  my  unqualified  approbation  ;  but  merely  to  state  them 
for  the  information  of  my  readers.     It  must  be  obvious  that  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Baptists,  such  as  have  only  received  the  baptismal  rite  in 
their  infancy  must  be  deemed  in  reality  unhaptized ;  for  this  is  only  a 
different  mode  of  expressing  their  conviction  of  the  invalidity  of  infant 
sprinkling.     On  this  ground  they  have  for  the  most  part  confined  their 
communion  to  persons  of  their  own  persuasion,  in  which,  illiberal  as  it 
may  appear,  they  are  supported  by  the  general  practice  of  the  ChristiaQ 
world,  which,  whatever  diversities  of  opinion  may  have  prevailed,  has 
generally  concurred  in  insisting  upon  baptism  as  an  indispensable  pre* 
requisite  to  the  Lord's  table.     The  effect  which  has  resulted  in  this 
particular  case  has  indeed  been  singidar,  but  it  has  arisen  from  a  rigid 
adherence  to  a  principle,  almost  universally  adopted,  that  baptism  is, 
under  all  circumstances,  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  the  Lord's  Supper. 
The  practice  we  are  now  specifying  has  usually  been  termed  strict 
communion^  while  the  opposite  practice  of  admitting  sincere  Christians 
to  the  Eucharist,  though  in  our  judgment  not  baptized,  is  styled  free 
communion.     Strict  communion  is  the  general  practice  of  our  churches, 
though  the  abetters  of  the  opposite  opinion  are  rapidly  increasing  both 
in  numbers  and  in  respectability.     The  humble  hope  of  casting  some 
additional  Hght  on  a  subject  which  appears  to  me  of  no  trivial  iro* 
portance  is  my  only  motive  for  composing  this  treatise,  in  which  it  will 
be  necessary  to  attempt  the  establishment  of  principles  sufficiently  cora- 
preliensive  to  deride  other  questions   in  ecclesiastical   jwlity,  besides 
those  whieli  eoncern  the  ])resent  controversy.     I  am  greatly  mistaken 
if  it  be  possible  to  bring  it  to  a  satisfactory  issue,  without  adverting  to 
topics  in  which  the  Christian  world  are  hot  less  interested  than  the 
Baptists.     If  the  conclusions  we  shall  endeavour  to  establish,  appear 
on  impartial  inquiry  to  be  well  founded,  it  will  follow  that  serious  errors 
respecting  terms  of  communion  have  prevailed  to  a  wide  extent  in  the 
Christian  church.     It  will  be  my  anxious  endeavour,  in  the  progress  of 
this  discussion,  to  avoid  whatever  is  calculated  to  irritate;  and,  instead, 
of  acting  the  part  of  a  pleader,  to  advance  no  argament  which  hasDOC^ 
been  well  weighed,  and  of  whose  validity  lam  not  perfectly  convino^ 
The  inquiry  will  be  pursued  under  two  parts  :  in  the  first,  I  shall  con- 
sider the  arguments  in  favour  of  strict  communion ;  in  the  second,  8tate» 
with  all  possible  brevity,  the  evidence  by  which  we  attempt  to  sustain 
the  opposite  practice. 
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PART   I. 

ARGUMENTS  FOR  STRICT  COMMUNION  CONSIDERED. 

In  reviewing  the  arguments  which  are  usually  urged  for  the  practice 
of  strict  communion^  or  the  exclusion  of  unbaptized  persons  from  the 
Lord^s  table,  I  shall  chiefly  confine  myself  to  the  examination  of  such 
as  are  adduced  by  the  venerable  Mr.  Booth,  in  his  treatise  styled  **An 
Apology  for  the  Baptists,**  because  he  is  not  only  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  by  the  whole  denomination,  but  is  allowed  by  his  partisans  to 
have  exhibited  the  full  force  of  their  cause.  He  writes  on  the  subject 
under  discussion  with  all  his  constitutional  ardour  and  confidence; 
which,  supported  by  the  spotless  integrity  and  elevated  sanctity  of  the 
man,  have  contributed,  more  perhaps  than  any  other  cause,  to  fortify  the 
Baptists  in  their  prevailing  practice.  I  trust  the  free  strictures  which  it 
will  be  necessary  to  make  on  his  performance,  will  not  be  deemed  incon- 
sistent with  a  sincere  veneration  for  his  character,  which  I  should  be 
sorry  to  see  treated  with  the  unsparing  ridicule  and  banter  with  which 
he  has  assailed  Mr.  Bunyan,  a  name  equally  dear  to  genius  and  to 
piety.  The  reader  will  not  expect  me  to  follow  him  in  his  declamatory 
excursions,  or  in  those  miscellaneous  quotations,  often  irrelevant, 
which  the  extent  of  his  reading  has  supplied :  it  will  suffice  if  I  care* 
fully  examine  his  arguments,  without  omitting  a  single  consideration  on 
which  he  could  be  supposed  to  lay  a  stress. 


SECTION   I. 

T^  argument  from  the  Order  of  Time  in  which  Baptism  and  theLord^s 
Supper  are  supposed  to  have  been  instituted. 

One  of  the  principal  pleas  in  favour  of  strict  communion  is  derived 
from  the  supposed  priority  of  the  institution  of  baptism  to  the  Lord's 
Supper.  **  That  baptism  was  an  ordinance  of  Grod,'*  say  our  opponents, 
^*  that  submission  to  it  was  required,  that  it  was  administered  to  multi* 
tudes  before  the  sacred  supper  was  heard  of,  are  undeniable  facts. 
There  never  was  a  time  since  the  ministry  of  our  Lord's  successors,  in 
which  it  was  not  the  duty  of  repenting  and  believing  sinners  to  be  bap- 
tized. The  venerable  John,  the  twelve  apostles,  and  the  Son  of  God 
incarnate,  all  united  in  commanding  baptism,  at  a  time  when  it  would 
have  been  impious  to  have  eaten  bread,  and  drank  wine,  as  an  or- 
dinance of  divine  worship.  Baptism,  therefore,  had  the  priority  in 
point  of  institution ;  which  is  a  presumptive  evidence  that  it  has,  and 
ever  will  have,  a  prior  claim  to  our  obedience.  So  under  the  ancient 
economy  sacrifices  and  circumcision  were  appointed  and  practised  in 
the  patriarchal  ages :   in  the  time  of  Moses,  the  paschal  feastf  and 
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hurtling  incense  in  the  holy  place,  were  appointed  by  the  God  of  IsraeL 
But  the  two  fonner,  being  prior  in  point  of  institution,  always  had  the 
priority  in  point  of  administration.*** 

As  this  is  a  leadini^  argument,  and  will  go  far  towards   determining 
the  point  at  issue,  the  reader  will  excuse  the  examination  of  it  being 
extended  to  some  length.     It  proceeds,  obviously,  entirely  on  a  matter 
of  fact,  which  it  assumes  as  imdeniable,  the  priority  in  point  of  time  of 
the  institution  of  Christian  baptism  to  that  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  and 
this  again  rests  on  another  assumption,  which  is  the  identity  of  John's 
baptism  with  that  of  our  Lord.     If  it  should  clearly  appear  that  these 
were  two  distinct  institutes,  the  argument  will  be  reversed,  and  it  will  be 
evident  that  the  Eucharist  was  appointed  and  celebrated  before  Christian 
baptism  existed.     Let  me  request  the  reader  not  to  be  startled  at  the 
paradoxical  air  of  this  assertion,  but  to  lend  an  impartial  attention  to 
the  following  reasons : 

L  The  commission  to  baptize  all  nations,  which  was  executed  by 
the  apostles  after  our  Saviour's  resurrection,  originated  in  his  express 
command ;  John's  baptism,  it  is  evident,  had  no  such  origin.  John  had 
baptized  for  some  time  before  he  knew  him ;  it  is  certain,  then,  that  he 
did  not  receive  his  commission  from  him.  **  And  I  knew  him  not,** 
saidi  he,  **  but  that  he  should  be  made  manifest  to  Israel,  therefore  am 
I  come  baptizing  with  water."  If  the  manifesting  Christ  to  Israel  was 
the  end  and  design  of  John's  mission,  he  must  have  been  in  a  previoas 
state  of  obscurity ;  not  in  a  situation  to  act  the  part  of  a  legislator  by 
enacting  laws  or  establishing  rites.  John  uniformly  ascribes  hiA  com- 
mission, not  to  Christ,  but  the  Father,  so  that  to  assert  his  baptism  to  be 
a  Christian  institute,  is  not  to  interpret,  but  to  contradict  him.  "  And  I 
knew  him  not,"  is  his  language,  '^but  he  that  sent  me  to  baptize  with 
water,  the  same  said  unto  me.  Upon  whom  thou  shalt  see  the  Spirit 
descending  and  remaining  on  him,  the  same  is  he  which  baptizeth  with 
the  Holy  Ghost.  And  I  saw,  and  bear  record,  that  this  is  the  Son  of 
God."  It  was  not  till  he  had  accredited  his  mission  by  many  miraclev, 
and  other  demonstrations  of  a  preternatural  power  and  wisdom,  that  our 
Lord  proceeded  to  modify  religion  by  new  institutions,  of  which  the 
Eucharist  is  the  first  example.  But  a  Christian  ordinance  not  founded 
on  the  authority  ol'  ( 'hrist,  not  tlie  otreot,  but  the  means  of  his  manifes- 
tation, and  which  was  first  executed  by  one  who  knew  him  not,  is  to 
me  an  incomprehensible  mystery. 

2.  The  baptism  of  John  was  the  baptism  of  repentance^  or  reforma- 
tion, as  a  preparation  for  the  approaching  kingdom  of  God :  the  insti- 
tute of  Christ  inchidcd  an  explicit  profession  of  faith  in  a  particular 
person,  as  the  Lord  of  that  kin^^doni.  'J'he  ministry  of  John  was  the 
voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  "  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the 
Lordt  make  his  paths  straight"  All  he  demanded  of  such  as  repained 
to  him  was,  to  declare  their  conviction  that  the  Messiah  was  shortly  la 
appear,  to  repent  of  their  sins,  and  resolve  to  frame  their  lives  <ui  a 
manner  agreeable  to  such  an  expectation,  without  requiring  a  belief  in 

*  Booth'«  Apology-,  page  41. 
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e  merely  lo  express 
*  on  the  reasooable 
supposition  that  his  actual  appearance  would  not  fail  to  be  accom- 
panied with  atlestationa  sufficient  to  esubliah  his  pretensiona.  The 
profession  required  in  a  candidate  Tor  Ckristiait  baptism,  involved  an 
histoncal  fuith,  a  belief  in  a  certain  individual,  an  illuetriaus  pcreonage, 
who  had  wrought  miracles,  declared  himselT  the  Son  ol'  God,  was  eru- 
.cilied  under  Pontius  Pilate,  and  rose  again  the  third  day.  Aa  the  con- 
viction demanded  in  the  two  cases  was  toialli/  distinci,  it  was  possible 
for  him  who  sincerely  avowed  the  one  to  be  deutitule  of  the  other;  and 
though  the  rejection  of  Christ  by  John's  converts  would  have  been 
criminal  and  destructive  of  salvation,  it  would  not  have  been  self-con- 
tradictory, or  ^jsurd,  since  he  miglil  sincerely  believe  on  his  teaiimoay 
that  the  Christ  was  shortly  to  appear,  and  make  some  preparations  for 
his  approach,  who  was  not  satisfied  with  his  character  when  he  was 
actually  manifested. 

That  such  was  the  real  situation  of  the  great  body  of  the  Jewish 

Kople  at  our  Lord's  advent  is  evident  from  the  evangelical  records. 
short,  the  profession  demanded  in  the  baplism  of  John  was  nothing 
more  than  a  solemn  reco^iiion  of  thai  great  article  of  the  Jewish  faith, 
the  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  accompanied,  indeed,  with  this  addi- 
tional circumstance,  that  it  was  nigh  at  hand.  The  faiih  required  by 
the  apostles  included  a  persuasion  of  all  the  miraculous  facts  which 
they  attested,  comprehending  the  preternatural  conception,  the  deitv, 
incarnation,  and  atonement,  the  miracles,  the  death,  and  the  resurrection 
of  the  Lord  Jesus.  In  lite  one  was  contained  a  general  expectation  of 
the  speedy  appearance  of  an  illustrious  person  under  the  character 
of  the  Messiali;  in  the  otlier,  an  explicit  declaration  that  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  whose  life  and  death  are  recorded  in  the  evangelists,  was  the 
identical  person.  But  in  order  to  constitute  an  identity  in  religious  rites 
two  things  are  requisite — a  aamenesx  in  the  corporeal  action,  and  a  sajne- 
ness  in  the  import.  The  action  may  be  the  same,  yet  ihe  rites  totally 
different,  or  Christian  baptism  rousi  be  confounded  with  legal  Jewish 
purifications,  the  greater  part  of  which  consisted  in  a  total  immersion 
of  the  body  in  water.  The  diversity  of  signification,  the  distinct  uses 
to  which  they  were  applied,  constitute  their  only  dilTerence,  but  quite 
Bufiicicnt  to  render  it  absurd  lo  consider  them  as  one  and  the  same. 
And  surely  he  is  guilty  of  a  similar  mistake  who,  misled  by  the  exact 
resemblance  of  the  actions  physically  considered,  confounds  the  rite 
intended  lo  annoimce  the  future  though  speedy  appearance  of  the  Mes- 
siah, without  defining  his  person,  and  the  ceremony  expresHive  of  a  firm 
belief  in  an  identical  person,  aa  already  manifested  under  that  illustrious 
character. 

3.  Christian  baptism  was  invariably  administered  in  the  name  of 
Jesiis ;  while  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  John's  was  not  performed 
in  that  name.  Ttiat  it  was  not  during  the  first  stage  of  his  ministry  is 
certain,  because  we  learn  from  liia  own  declaration,  that  when  he  first 
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executed  his  (commission  he  diU  nol  know  liim,  but  waa  previously  a^ 
prized  of  a  miratubus  sign,  wliifli  should  serve  to  iJeiiiily  him  when  lie 
appeared.  In  order  to  obviate  the  Huspii;ion  of  collusion  or  conspiracy, 
oiKMlBtuances  were  bo  arraciged  that  John  remained  ignorant  of  the 
penon  of  the  Saviour,  and  poteessed,  al  the  uonimeQcement  of  his 
career,  that  knowledge  only  of  the  Messiah  which  waa  common  to 
enlightened  Jews.  If  we  suppose  him  at  a  subsequent  period  to  have 
incorporated  the  name  of  Jesus  with  his  institute,  an  alteration  so 
striking  would  unquestionably  have  been  noticed  by  the  evangelists,  as 
it  must  have  occasioned  among  the  people  much  speculation  and  sur- 
prise, of  whi(^,  however,  no  traces  are  perceptible.  Besides,  it  in  im- 
possible to  peruse  ihe  gospels  with  attention  without  remarking  the 
extreme  reserve  maintained  by  our  Lord  with  respect  to  his  claim  to 
the  character  of  Messiah ;  that  he  studiously  avoided,  luitil  his  arraign- 
ment before  the  high -priest,  tlie  public  declaration  of  that  fact;  that  he 
wrought  his  principal  miracles  in  the  obscure  province  of  Galilee,  ofLen 
ftccompanied  with  strict  injunctions  of  secrecy ;  and  that  the  whole 
course  of  his  ministry,  till  iu  concltiding  scene,  was  so  conducted  as  at 
ouce  to  afTtHtl  sincere  inquirers  sufficient  evidence  of  his  mission,  and 
to  elude  the  malice  of  his  enemies.  In  descending  from  the  mount  of 
transfiguration,  where  he  had  been  proclaimed  the  Son  of  God  from 
the  most  excellent  glory,  he  strictly  charged  the  disciples  who  acconir 
panied  him  to  tell  no  man  of  it  till  he  was  raised  from  the  dead.  The 
appellktion  he  constantly  assumed  waa  that  of  tfle  Son  of  man,  which, 
whatever  be  its  precise  import,  coidd  by  no  construction  become  the 
ground  of  a  criminal  charge.  When  at  the  feast  of  dedication,  "the 
Jews  came  around  him  in  the  temple,  saying,  How  long  dost  thou  keep 
us  in  suspense  I  if  thou  be  the  Christ,  tell  us  plainly  :"  he  replied,  "  I 
have  told  you,  and  ye  believe  nol :  the  works  which  I  do  in  my  Father's 
name,  they  bear  witness  of  me."*  From  this  passage  it  is  evident  that 
our  Lord  had  not  hitherto  publicly  and  explicitly  affinned  himself  to  be 
the  Messiah,  or  there  would  have  been  no  foimdaiion  for  the  complaint 
of  these  Jews ;  nor  does  he  on  this  occasion  expressly  affirm  it,  but 
refers  them  to  the  testimony  of  hia  works,  without  specifying  the  precise 
import  of  that  attestation.  In  the  progress  of  his  discourse,  however, 
he  advances  nearer  to  an  open  declaration  of  his  Messiahship  than  on 
any  former  occasion,  affirming  his  Father  and  himself  to  be  one,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  people  attempt  to  stone  him,  as  guilty  of 
blasphemy  in  making  himself  the  Son  of  God.  As  his  time  was  not 
yet  come,  he  still  mainiains  a  degree  of  his  wonted  caution,  and  vindi- 
cates his  assumption  of  that  honour,  upon  principles  far  inferior  lo  what 
he  might  justly  have  urged.  Yet  such  was  the  effect  of  this  discourse, 
that,  in  order  to  screen  himself  from  the  fury  of  his  enemies,  he  found 
it  necessary  immediately  to  retire  beyond  Jordan.  In  an  advanced 
stage  of  his  ministry,  we  find  him  inquiring  of  his  disciples  the  pre- 
vailing opinions  entertained  respecting  himself;  on  which  they  reply, 
"Some  say  thou  art  John  tlie  Baptist,  others  EUas,  others  Jeremiah,  or 
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one  of  the  prophets."  Thathenaa  ihe  Messiah, 
the  opinion  generally  enlertained  al  thai  time  by  such 
fafourably  disposed  towards  his  chnracter  and  pretensions,  which  !l 
could  not  fail  to  have  been,  had  this  title  been  publicly  proclaimed  t  til 
this  was  so  far  from  his  iatentioD,  that  when  Peter,  in  the  name  Of  (llil 
rest  of  the  apostles,  uttered  that  glorious  confession,  "  Thou  art  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,"  our  Lord  immediately  enjoins 
secrecy.  What  he  enjoined  his  diseiplea  noi  lo  publish,  he  certainly 
did  not  publish  luniaelf,  nor  for  the  same  reason  suffer  it  10  be  indis- 
erimiiiaiely  proclaimed  by  his  forerunner.  But  if  we  suppose  John  to 
baptize  in  his  name,  we  must  suppose  what  is  equivalent  to  an  explicit 
declaration  of  his  being  the  Messiah ;  for  since  he  on  all  occasions  pre- 
dicted the  speedy  appearance  of  that  great  personage,  the  people  could 
not  fail  to  identiiy  with  him  the  individual  whose  name  was  tlius  em- 
ployed, and  all  the  precautions  maintained  by  our  Saviour  would  have 
been  utterly  defeated.  For  what  possible  purpose  could  he  forbid  his 
disciples  to  publish  what  John  is  supposed  to  have  promulgated  as  often 
as  he  administered  the  baptismal  rite  I  and  how  shall  we  account  on 
this  hypothesis  for  the  diversity  of  (^ion  which  prevailed  respecting 
his  character,  among  those  who  were  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  divine 
mission  of  that  great  prophet  1  From  these  considerations,  in  addition 
to  the  total  sdence  of  Scripture,  the  judicious  reader,  I  presume,  will 
conclude  without  hesitation  that  John  did  not  baptize  in  the  name  of 
Jesus,  which  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  Christian  baptism;  and 
though  it  is  administered,  in  fact,  in  the  name  of  each  person  of  the 
blessed  Godhead,  not  in  that  of  the  Son  only,  this,  instead  of  im- 
pairing, strengthens  the  argument,  by  enlarging  still  Airther  the  dif- 
ference  between  the  two  ordinances  in  question  ;  for  none  will  contend 
that  John  immersed  his  disciples  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

4.  The  baptism  instituted  by  our  Lord  is  in  Scripture  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  forerunner  by  the  superior  effects  with  which  it  was 
accompanied ;  so  that,  instead  of  being  confounded  they  are  contrasted 
in  the  sacred  historians.  "  1  indeed,"  said  John,  "  baptize  yon  with 
water  unto  repentance,  but  there  cometh  one  after  me  who  is  mightier 
than  I  -.  he  shall  baptize  you  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  fire."  The 
rite  administered  by  John  was  a  mere  immersion  in  water,  nnaccom- 
panied  with  that  effusion  of  the  Spirit,  that  redundant  supply  of  super- 
natural giAs  and  graces  which  distinguished  the  subjects  of  the  Christian 
institute.  On  the  passage  ji>at  quoted,  St.  Chrysostom  has  the  following 
comment: — "Having  agitated  their  minds  with  the  fear  of  future  judg- 
ment, and  the  expectation  of  punishment,  and  the  mention  of  the  axe, 
and  the  rejection  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  substitution  of  a  new  race, 
together  with  the  double  menace  of  excision  and  burning,  and  by  all 
these  means  softened  ibeir  obduracy,  and  disposed  them  to  a  desire  of 
deliverance  from  these  evils,  he  then  introduces  the  mention  of  Christ, 
not  in  a  simple  manner,  but  with  much  elevation ;  in  exhibiting  his  own 
disparity,  lest  he  should  appear  to  be  using  the  language  of  complimani, 
he  commences  by  slating  a  comparison  between  the  benefit  bestowed  by 
each.     For  he  did  not  immediately  say,  1  am  not  worthy  lo  unloose  the 
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latchet  of  his  shoes ;  but  having  first  stated  the  insignificance  of  his  own 
baptism,  and  shown  that  it  had  no  effect  beyond  bringing  them  to  repent- 
ance (for  he  did  not  style  it  the  water  of  remission,  but  of  repentance), 
he  proceeds  to  the  baptism  ordained  by  Christ,  which  was  replete  with 
an  ineffable  gifiy*  Tliis  eminent  father,  we  perceive,  insists  on  the 
prodigious  inferiority  of  the  ceremony  performed  by  John  to  the  Chris- 
tian sacrament,  from  its  being  merely  a  symbol  of  repentance,  without 
comprehending  the  remission  of  sins,t  or  the  donation  of  the  Spirit. 
The  evangelists  Mark  and  Luke,  it  is  true,  adirm  that  John  preached 
the  baptism  of  repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins,  whence  we  are 
entided  to  infer  that  the  rite  which  he  administered,  when  accompanied 
with  suitable  dispositions,  was  important  in  the  order  of  preparation, 
not  that  it  was  accompanied  with  the  immediate  or  actual  collation  of 
that  benefit. 

Such  as  repented  at  his  call  stood  fair  candidates  for  the  blessings 
of  the  approaching  dispensation,  among  which  an  assurance  of  pardon, 
the  adoption  of  children,  and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  held  the  most  con- 
spicuous place ;  blessings  of  which  it  was  the  office  of  John  to  excite 
the  expectation,  but  of  Christ  to  bestow.  The  effusion  of  the  Spirit, 
indeed,  in  the  multifarious  forms  of  his  miraculous  and  sanctifying 
operation,  may  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  them  all ;  and  this,  we 
are  distinctly  told,  was  not  given  (save  in  a  very  scanty  manner)  during 
our  Lord^s  abode  upon  earth,  because  he  was  not  yet  glorified.  Reserved 
to  adorn  the  triumph  of  the  ascended  Saviour,  the  apostles  were  com- 
manded to  wait  at  Jerusalem  until  it  was  bestowed,  which  was  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  when  "  a  sound  from  heaven  as  of  a  mighty  wind 
filled  the  place  where  they  were  assembled,  and  cloven  tongues  of  fire 
sat  upon  each  of  them,  and  they  were  filled  witli  the  Holy  Ghost."  This 
was  the  first  example  of  that  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  as  the  author  of 
which,  John  asserts  the  immense  superiority  of  the  Messiah,  not  to 
himself  only,  but  to  all  preceding  prophets.  In  the  subsequent  history, 
we  perceive  that  this  gift  was,  on  all  ordinary  occasions,  conferred  in 
comiexion  with  baptism.  In  this  connexion  it  is  exhibited  by  St. 
Peter,  in  his  address  on  the  day  of  Pentecost :  "  Repent  and  be  bap- 
tized, every  one  of  you,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  remission 
of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Thus  it  was  also  in  the  case  of  Saul  of  Tarsus.  Agreeable  to  our 
Lord's  prediction  of  the  signs  which  should  accompany  tliem  that 
believe,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  a  greater  or  less  measure  of  these 
supernatural  endowments  regularly  accompanied  the  imposition  of  the 
hands  of  the  apostles  on  primitive  converts,  immediately  subsequent  to 
their  baptism  ;  wliich  allbrds  an  easy  solution  to  the  surprise  Paul 
appears  to  have  felt  in  finding  certain  disciples  at  Ephesus,  who,  though 
they  had  been  baptized,  were  yet  unacquainted  with  these  commiuuca- 
tions.  *^  Into  what  then^**  he  asks,  ^  were  ye  baptized  T  and  upon  bei^g 
informed  "  Into  John's  baptisin,*'  Uie  difficulty  vanished. 

Since  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  the  copiouf  efiusion  of 

*  Homily xi. on MatUKw. 
t  Bfaik  L  4.   Luke  iii.  3. 
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spiritud  influences,  jo  which  primitive  Chrisliaiis  were,  so  to  speak, 
immeraed,  was  appoiuteii  lo  follow  the  saeramenial  use  of  water,  under 
the  Christian  economy,  while  tlie  same  corporeal  action  performed  by 
John  was  a  naked  ceremony,  not  accompanied  by  any  sucji  eflecU,  ibis 
dificrence  between  them  is  sufHcient  lo  account  for  (heir  being  cnntrasted 
in  Scripture,  and  ought  ever  to  have  prevented  their  being  confounded 
as  one  and  the  same  institute. 

S.  The  case  of  the  disciples  at  Ephesus,  to  which  we  have  just 
adverted,  affords  a  demonstrative  proof  of  the  position  for  which  we  are 
contending ;  for  if  John's  baptism  was  the  same  with  our  Lord's,  upon 
what  principles  could  8t.  Paul  proceed  in  administering  the  latter  to 
Hucb  aa  had  already  received  the  former  1  As  I  am  aware  that  soma 
have  attempted  to  deny  so  plain  a  fact,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  quote  the 
whole  passage,  whicli,  I  am  persuaded,  will  leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind 
of  an  impartial  reader : — "  It  came  to  pass  while  Apollos  was  at  Corinth, 
Paul  passing  through  the  upper  coasts  came  to  Ephesua  :  and  finding 
certain  disciples,  said  unto  them,  Have  ye  received  the  Holy  Ghost 
since  ye  believed  7  but  they  replied.  We  have  not  even  heard  that  there 
is  an  Holy  Ghost.  He  said  unto  them.  Into  what  then  were  ye  baptized  t 
ihey  said.  Into  John's  baptism.  Paul  replied,  John  indeed  baptized 
with  the  baptism  of  repentance,  saying  unto  the  people,  that  they  should 
believe  on  him  who  waa  to  come,  that  is,  on  Jesus  Christ.  And  when 
they  heard  this,  they  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus :  and 
vhen  Paul  had  laid  his  hands  upon  them,  the  Holy  Ghost  came  upon 
them,  and  they  spake  with  tongues  and  prophesied."  I  am  conscious 
that  there  are  not  wanting  some  who  contend  that  the  fifth  verse*  is  to 
be  interpreted  as  the  language  of  St.  Paul,  aflimiing  that  at  the  command 
of  John,  the  people  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  But  not  lo 
repeat  what  has  alreudy  been  advanced  to  show  that  this  is  contrary  lo 
fact,  (for  who,  I  might  ask,  were  tlie  people  who  at  his  instigation  were 
baptized  in  that  name,  or  what  Iraces  are  in  the  evangelical  history  of 
■uch  a  practice,  during  the  period  of  his  ministry?)  not  lo  insist  further 
on  this,  il  is  obvious  that  this  interpretation  of  the  passage  contradicts 
itself:  for  if  John  told  the  people  dial  they  were  to  believe  on  him  who 
wa»  lo  come,  this  was  equivalent  to  declaring  that  he  had  not  yet 
manifested  himself;  while  the  baptizing  in  his  name  as  an  existing 
individual  would  have  been  to  affirm  the  contrary.  Besides,  we  must 
leniaik,  that  the  persons  on  whom  Paul  is  asserted  to  have  laid  his 
hands  were  unquestionably  the  identical  persons  who  are  affirmed  in 
the  preceding  verse  to  have  been  baptized;  for  there  is  no  other  ante* 
cedent,  so  that  ii'  the  meaning  of  the  passage  be  what  some  contend  for, 
the  sacred  historian  must  be  supposed  to  assert  that  he  laid  his  hands, 
BOt  on  the  twelve  disciples  at  Ephesus,  but  on  John's  converts  In  gene- 
ral, that  the  Holy  Ghost  came  upon  them,  and  that  they  spake  with 
tongues  and  prophesied ;  which  is  inetfably  absurd. 

Either  this  must  be  supposed,  or  the  words,  which  in  their  original 
■tructure  are  most  closely  combined,  must  be  conceived  to  consist  of 
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two  parta,  the  uBelaling  to  John's  converta  in  general,  the  second  to 
the  twelve  disci^n  at  Ephesus ;  and  the  relative  pronoun,  expresaire 
of  ihe  latter  description  of  persons,  instead  of  being  conjoined  to  the 
preceding  rlaiisc,  must  be  referred  to  an  antecedent,  removed  at  the 
distance  of  three  verses.  In  Ihe  whole  compass  of  iheologiciil  con- 
troversy, it  would  be  diHicult  to  assign  a  stronger  instance  of  the  force 
of  prejudice  in  obscuring  a  plain  matter  of  fact ;  nor  is  it  easy  lo  con- 
jecture what  could  be  the  temptation  to  do  such  violence  to  the  lan- 
guage (if  SL-riptiirr,  and  to  every  ]>rii[('ij)ie  of  sober  criiicism,  unless  it 
were  the  horror  which  certain  divines  had  conceived  against  every  thing 
which  bore  the  shadow  of  countenancing  Anabaptisiical  error.  The 
ancient  commentators  appear  lo  have  felt  no  such  apprehensions,  but  to 
have  followed,  whhoul  scruple,  the  natural  import  of  the  passage.* 

6.  Independently  of  this  decisive  fact,  whoever  considers  the  ex- 
treme popularity  of  John,  and  the  multitude  of  all  descriptions  who 
flocked  to  his  baptism,  will  find  it  difficuh  to  believe  that  there  were 
not  many  in  the  same  situation  with  these  twelve  disciples.  The  an- 
nunciation of  the  speedy  appearance  of  their  Messiah  was  the  rooat 
welcome  of  all  intelligence  to  the  Jewish  people,  and  did  not  fail  for  a 
time  to  produce  prodigious  effects. 

The  reader  is  requested  to  notice  the  terms  employed  to  describe 
the  effects  of  John's  ministry,  and  compare  them  with  the  language  of 
the  historian,  in  depicting  the  most  prosperous  state  of  the  church. 
"  Then  went  out  to  him  Jerusalem,  and  all  Judea,  and  all  the  coast 
round  about  Jordan,  and  were  baptized  i^  Jordan,  confessing  their 
sins."  Where  is  such  language  employed  to  represent  the  success  of 
the  apostles  ?  Their  converts  are  immericatly  stated,  and  at  some  dio- 
tance  from  our  Lord's  ascension  appear  to  have  amounted  to  about  fire 
thousand,  while  a  great  majority  of  the  nation  continued  impenitent  and 
incredulous.     We  read  of  no  party  formed  against  the  son  of  Zecha- 

•  Tba  inlnlliinnt  mder  n-ill  lul  ba  dlapleawl  lo  ■»  IIm  aplnlnn  of  SI.  AnillB  on  UiU  polnl.   K  W 

hlhin  tnleruliisd  idonbl  on  iluiiiib)E».  Iq  conullliii  the  opiniDn  oTUiaK  irlH  conlsiHM  ttitl 
well  as  mra  mliined  (ma  bmty  ouDit  hi  1m  ntapiiud,  ba  ni>re«inu  ibsm  >■  bkuIdc,  Ubi  if 
Ihe  cmrta*  of  John  nquind  la  be  Rlupllied,  mucb  maR  Iboai  who  w«n  omruKd  Ihjm  btur. 
Kinrf  ihev  wholiiilIh>b>pl)nnnrJn)iiii«re  mnmindid  by  Paul  la  b*  bapiiiHt,  not  taiTln^  |h* 
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■■yiblaUa^r,nrinilimiilHTiii(ininharrBrpaialBir^,1>iMibBibemi|tat  inch  aiHl  panud* 
Ibam  10  b«  baptliRI  In  a>  nwna  of  Jaaua,  wlltch  Ibar  -'t,  and  n.-eiTed  (M  Holy  Gboal  by  iht 
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Hah.  BO  persecutioD  raised  againsl  his  followers ;  md  such  was  the 
reverence  in  which  he  coniinueil  lo  be  held  after  his  deaih,  ihat  ihe 
BCTibea  and  Pharisees,  ihose  iJelermined  enemies  lo  ihe  gospel,  dared 
not  avow  their  ilisbelier  of  his  mission,  because  all  the  people  consid- 
ered him  as  a  prophet.  The  hJBtorian  Josephus,  who  is  generally 
supposed  by  ihe  learned  to  have  made  no  mention  of  our  Saviour,  bears 
decisive  testimony  to  John's  merits,  and  imputes  the  misfortunes  of 
Herod  to  the  guilt  he  contracted  by  putting  him  to  death.* 

From  these  considerations  I  infer,  that  if  we  suppose  the  converts 
made  by  the  apostles  to  have  been  universally  baptized  on  their  adiuis- 
aion  into  the  church  (a  fact  not  doubted  by  our  opponents),  midtitudes 
of  ihcm  must  have  been  in  the  same  situation  with  the  disciples  at 
Ephesus.  Uiiw  is  it  possible  it  should  have  been  otherwise  1  When 
the  number  of  his  converts  was  so  prodigious,  when  the  submission 
to  his  institute  appears  to  have  been  almost  national,  when  of  so  small 
m  number  as  twelve,  two  at  least  of  the  apostles  were  of  his  disciples, 
vho  can  doubt,  for  a  moment,  that  some  at  least  of  the  multitudes  who 
were  converted  on  or  after  the  day  of  Pentecost  consisted  of  such  as 
had  previously  submitted  to  the  baptism  of  John?  Is  it  possible  ihat 
the  ministry  of  the  forerunner  and  of  the  aposiles  of  our  I^ord  should 
both  have  been  productive  of  such  great  effects  among  the  same  people 
U  the  distance  of  n  few  yeurs,  without  operating  in  a  single  instance  in 
Uie  same  direction,  and  upon  the  same  persons!  Among  the  converts 
SI  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  at  subsequent  periods,  there  must  have 
been  no  inconsiderable  number  who  had  for  a  time  been  sufficiently 
awakened  by  the  ministry  of  John  to  comply  with  this  ordiiiance ;  yet 
it  is  evident  from  the  narrative  in  the  Acts,  as  well  as  admitted  by  our 
opponents,  that  Peter  enjoined  on  them  all,  without  exception,  the  doty 
of  being  immersed  in  the  name  of  Christ.  That  such  a  description  of 
persons  should  need  to  be  converted  by  the  apostles  will  easily  be  con- 
ceived, if  we  allow  ourselves  lo  reflect  on  the  circumstances  of  the 
times.  "  He  was  a  burning  and  a  shining  light,"  said  our  Lord,  speak- 
ing of  his  forerunner,  "  and  ye  were  willing  for  a  time  to  rejoice  in  hia 
lighL"  This  imphes  that  their  attachment  was  transient,  their  repent- 
Knee  superficial,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  such  as  appeared  for  a 
while  most  determined  to  press  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  afterward 
sunk  into  a  state  of  apathy.  The  singular  spectacle  of  a  prophet 
arising,  after  a  long  cessation  of  prophetical  gifts,  his  severe  sanctiij', 
his  bold  and  alarming  address,  coinciding  with  the  general  expectation 
of  the  Messiah,  made  a  powerful  impression  on  the  spirits  of  men,  and 
disposed  them  lo  pay  a  profound  attention  lo  his  ministry  ;  and  from 
tiieir  attachment  to  every  thing  ritual  and  ceremonial,  ihey  would  feel 
no  hesitation  in  submitting  to  the  ceremony  enjoined.  But  when  the 
kingdom  which  they  eagerly  anticipated  appeared  to  be  altogether  of 
» spiritual  nature,  divested  of  secular  pomp  and  grandeur;  when  the 
■ublimer  mysteries  of  the  gospel  began  to  be  unfolded,  and  the  neces- 
■ity  inculcated  of  eating  the  ftesh  and  drinking  the  blood  of  the  Son  of 

•Anliq  JuiLLIi.vUL    Culon.  jeoi. 
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man,  the  people  were  oflfended ;  and  even  of  the  professed  disciples 
of  our  Lord,  many  walked  no  more  with  him.  A  general  declension 
succeeded,  so  that,  of  the  multitudes  who  once  appeared  to  be  much 
moved  by  liis  ministry  and  that  of  his  forerunner,  the  number  which 
persevered  was  so  inconsiderable  that  all  that  could  be  mustered  to 
witness  his  resurrection  amounted  to  little  more  than  five  hundred,* — a 
number  which  may  be  considered  as  constituting  the  whole  body  of  the 
church  till  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

The  parable  of  the  house  forsaken  for  a  time  by  an  evil  spirit,  swept 
and  garnished,  to  which  he  returned  with  seven  more  wicked  than  him- 
self, it  is  generally  admitted,  was  designed  to  represent  this  temporary 
reformation  of  the  Jewish  nation,  together  with  its  subsequent  apostacy. 
The  day  of  Pentecost  changed  the  scene,  the  power  of  the  ascended 
Saviour  began  to  be  developed ;  and  three  thousand  were  converted  at 
one  lime.  Nor  did  it  cease  here ;  for  soon  after  we  are  informed  of  a 
great  multitude  of  priests  who  became  obedient  to  the  faith ;  and  at  a 
subsequent  period  St.  James  reminds  the  apostle  of  the  gentiles  of 
many  myriads  of  converted  Jews,  all  zealous  for  the  law. 

Let  me  ask,  again,  is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  none  of  these  my- 
riads consisted  of  such  as  had  been  baptized  by  John  ?  Were  they  all, 
without  exception,  of  that  impious  class  which  uniformly  held  his 
mission  in  contempt?  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  it;  it  is  contradicted 
by  the  express  testimony  of  Scripture,  which  affirms  two  of  the  apostles 
to  have  been  his  disciples  and  companions.!  But  if  such  as  professed 
their  faith  in  Christ,  under  the  ministry  of  the  apostles,  were  baptized 
on  that  profession,  whhout  any  consideration  of  their  having  been  pre- 
viously immersed  by  John,  or  not,  what  stronger  proof  can  be  desired 
that  the  institutes  in  question  were  totally  distinct  ?  Were  we  satisfied 
with  an  argumentum  ad  hominem^  with  the  sort  of  proof  sufficient  to 
silence  our  opponents,  here  the  matter  might  safely  rest.  But  inde- 
pendent of  their  concession,  I  must  add  that  it  is  manifest  from  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  Acts  that  the  baptismal  rite  was  universally  adnain- 
istered  to  the  converts  to  Christianity  subsequent  to  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost "  Peter  said  unto  them.  Repent  and  be  baptized,  every  one  of 
you  :"  it  is  added,  almost  immediately,  "  Then  they  that  gladly  received 
his  word  were  baptized." 

It  will  possibly  lie  asked,  if  the  rite  which  tlic  forerunner  of  our  Lord 
administered  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  Ciiristian  institute,  to  wliat 
dispensation  are  we  to  assign  it,  since  it  is  manifestly  no  part  of  the 
economy  of  Moses  1  We  reply,  that  it  was  the  symbol  of  a  peculiar 
dispensation,  which  was  neither  entirely  lee^al  nor  evangelical,  but 
occupied  an  intermediate  station,  possessinjr  something  of  the  char- 
acter and  attributes  of  both  ;  a  kind  of  twili<:!u,  equally  removed  from 
\he  obscurity  of  the  first  and  the  splendour  of  the  last  and  perfect 
economy  of  religion.  The  law  and  the  prophets  were  ^till  John  ;  his 
mission  constituted  a  distinct  era,  and  {)laced  the  nation  to  which  he 
was  sent  UOL  circumstances  materially  different  from  its  preceding  or 

♦  1  Cor.  XT. «.  t  Jobn  i.  35-37. 
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subsequent  state.  It  was  the  era  of  preparation ;  it  w&s  a  voice  which, 
breaking  through  a  long  silence,  announced  the  immediate  approach  of 
the  desire  of  aU  nations^  the  messenger  of  the  covenant^  in  whom  they 
delighted.  In  announcing  this  event  as  at  hand,  and  establishing  a  rite 
unknown  to  the  law,  tepressive  of  that  purity  of  heart  and  reformation 
of  life  which  were  the  only  suitable  preparations  for  his  reception,  he 
stood  alone,  equally  severed  from  the  choir  of  the  prophets,  and  the 
company  of  the  apostles :  and  the  light  which  he  emitted,  though  it 
greatly  surpassed  every  preceding  illumination,  was  of  short  duration, 
being  soon  eclipsed  and  extinguished  by  that  ineffable  effulgence  before 
which  nothing  can  retain  its  splendour. 

The  wisdom  of  Grod  in  the  arrangement  of  successive  dispensations 
seems  averse  to  sudden  and  violent  innovations,  rarely  introducing  new 
rites  without  incorporating  something  of  the  old.  As  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Mosaic,  the  simple  ritual  of  the  patriarchal  dispensation 
was  not  so  properly  abolished,  as  amplified  and  extended  into  a  regular 
system  of  prefigurations  of  good  things  to  come,  in  which  the  worship 
by  sacrifices,  and  the  distinction  of  animals  into  clean  and  unclean,  re- 
appeared under  a  new  form ;  so  the  era  of  inunediate  preparation  was 
distinguished  by  a  ceremony  not  entirely  new,  but  derived  from  the  puri- 
fications of  the  law,  applied  to  a  special  purpose.*  Our  Lord  incor- 
porated the  same  rite  into  his  religion,  newly  modified,  and  adapted  to 
the  peculiar  views  and  objects  of  the  Christian  economy,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  another  positive  institution,  the  rudiments  of  which  are  per- 
ceptible in  the  passover.  It  seemed  suitable  to  his  wisdom,  by  such 
gentle  gradations,  to  conduct  his  church  from  an  infantine  state  to  a 
state  of  maturity  and  perfection. 

Before  I  dismiss  tliis  part,  of  the  subject,  which  has  perhaps  already 
detained  the  reader  too  lon^,I  must  beg  leave  to  hazard  one  conjecture. 
Since  it  is  manifest  that  the  baptism  of  John  did  not  supersede  the 
Christian  ordinance,  they  being  perfectly  distinct,  it  is  natiural  to  inquire 
who  baptized  the  apostles,  and  the  hundred  and  twenty  disciples  assem- 
bled with  them  at  the  day  of  Pentecost.  My  deliberate  opinion  is,  that, 
in  the  Christian  sense  of  the  term,  they  were  not  baptized  at  all.  From 
the  total  silence  of  Scripture,  and  from  other  circumstances  which  might 
be  adduced,  it  is  difiicult  to  suppose  they  submitted  to  that  rite  after 
our  Saviour's  resurrection ;  and  previous  to  it,  it  has  been  sufficiently 
proved  that  it  was  not  in  force.  It  is  almost  certain  that  some,  probably 
most  of  them,  had  been  baptized  by  John,  but  for  reasons  which  have 
been  already  amply  assigned,  this  will  not  account  for  their  not  submit* 
ting  to  the  Christian  ordinance.  The  true  account  seems  to  be,  that 
the  precept  of  baptism  had  no  retrospective  bearing ;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, its  obligation  extended  only  to  such  as  were  converted  to 
Christianity  subsequently  to  the  time  of  its  promulgation.  Such  as 
had  professed  their  faith  in  Christ  from  the  period  of  his  first  manifes- 
tation could  not,  without  palpable  incongruity,  recommence  that  profes- 
sion, which  would  have  been  to  cancel  and  annul  tlieir  former  religious 

*  The  piinripttl  put  oTUmm  conalated  in  1i«Uuof  tbe  body  in  water. 
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pretensions.  With  what  propriety  could  the  apostles  of  iho  Lord,  who 
had  continued  with  him  in  his  temptations.,  place  ihetnselres  on  a  level 
wiih  that  multitude  which,  however  penitent  at  preteni,  had  recently 
demanded  his  blood  with  olamorous  importuniiy  I  not  to  insiai  that  they 
had  already  received  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghoat,  of  which  the 
sacramental  use  of  water  was  but  a  figure.  They  were  not  converted 
to  the  Chriatian  religion  subseciuently  to  their  Lord's  resurrection,  nor 
did  the  avowal  of  their  attachment  to  ihe  Messiah  commence  from  that 

Kriod;  and  therefore  they  were  not  comprehended  under  ihe  baptismal 
V,  which  was  propounded  for  the  regulation  of  the  conduct  of  persons 
in  essentially  different  circumslanees.  When  Si.  Paul  says,  "As  many 
of  US  as  were  baptized  into  Christ  have  put  on  Christ,"  his  language 
seems  lo  intimate  that  there  were  a  class  of  Christiana  to  whom  tins 
argumeut  did  not  apply.* 

Having  proved,  I  trust,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  candid  reader,  that 
baptism,  considered  as  a  Christian  institution,  had  no  existence  during 
the  personal  ministry  of  our  Saviour,  the  plea  of  our  opponents,  founded 
on  the  supposed prioriVy  of  that  ordinance  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  is  com* 
pletely  overruled  ;  whatever  weight  itmight  possess,  supposing  it  were 
Yalid,  must  be  wholly  transferred  to  the  opposite  side,  and  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  either  that  they  have  reasoned  inconclusively,  or  have 
produced  a  demonstration  in  our  favour.  It  now  appears  that  the 
original  communicants  at  the  Lord's  table,  at  the  time  they  partook  of 
il,  were,  with  respect  lo  the  Christian  baplism,  precisely  in  the  sama 
1  with  the  persona  they  excluile. 


The  Argument  for  strict  Comma nion,  from  tlie  Order  of  Words  in  tka 
Apostolic  Commission,  considered. 

The  commission  which  the  apostles  received  after  our  Lord's  resur- 
rection was  in  the  following  words  : — "  All  power  is  given  to  me  in 
heaven  and  on  earth.  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  ihe  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghosi ; 
teaching  them  to  observe  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you."  From 
baptism  being  mentioned  frsl  after  leaching,  it  is  urged  that  it  ought 
invariably  to  be  administered  immediately  alter  effectual  instruction  ia 
imparted,  and  consequently  before  an  approach  to  the  IiOrd's  table. 
Whence  it  is  concluded,  thai  to  eommnnicate  with  such  a^  are  imbaptized 
is  a  violation  of  Divine  order.t 

Il  may  assist  the  reader  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  force  of  the 
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argument  adduced  od  this  occasiotii  if  we  reduce  it  to  the  following 
Byllogism  : 

The  persons  who  are  to  be  taught  to  obacire  all  things  given  in 
charge  lo  the  apostle,  are  the  baptized  aJone. 

But  the  Lord's  Supper  ia  one  of  these  things. 

Therefore  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  ought  lo  be  enjoined  on 
the  baptized  alone. 

Here  it  is  obvious  thai  the  conclusion  rests  entirely  upon  this  prin- 
ciple, that  nothing  which  the  apostles  were  commissioned  lo  enjoin  on 
believers  is  to  be  recommended  lo  the  attention  of  persons  not  baptized ; 
since,  as  far  as  this  argument  is  concerned,  the  observation  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  supposed  not  to  belong  to  them,  merely  because  it 
forms  a  part  of  those  precepts.  It  is  obvious,  if  the  reasoning  of  onr 
opponents  be  valid,  it  militates  irresistibly  against  the  inculcation  of 
every  branch  of  Christian  duty,  on  persons  wlio  in  their  judgment 
have  not  partaken  of  the  baptismal  sacrament :  it  excludes  ihetn,  not 
merely  from  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  from  every  spicies  of  instruction 
appropriate  to  Christians ;  uor  can  they  exhort  Pedobaptists  to  walk 
worthy  of  their  high  calling,  to  adorn  their  Christian  profession,  to 
cultivale  brotherly  love,  or  to  the  performance  of  any  duly  resulting 
from  their  actual  relation  lo  Christ,  without  a  palpable  violation  of  their 
own  principles.  In  all  such  instances  they  would  be  leaching  them  lo 
observe  injunctions  which  Christ  gave  in  charge  lo  ihe  apostles  for  the 
regulation  of  Christian  conduct,  while  they  deem  it  necessary  to  repel 
them  from  the  sacrament,  merely  on  account  of  its  forming  a  part  of 
those  injunctions.  Nor  can  they  avoid  the  force  of  this  reasoning,  by 
objecting,  that  though  it  may  be  iheir  dutj-  to  enjoin  on  unbaptized  be- 
lievers some  parts  of  life  mind  of  Christ  respecting  the  conduct  of  his 
niystical  members,  it  will  not  follow  that  they  are  to  be  admitted  to  the 
Lord's  table  ;  and  that  their  meaning  is,  thai  it  is  only  subsequently  to 
baptism  ihat  alt  things  ought  to  be  enforced  on  the  consciences  of 
Christians.  For  if  ii  he  once  admitted  that  the  clause  on  which  so 
much  stress  is  laid  is  not  to  be  interpreted  so  as  absolutely  to  excltule 
nnbsplized  Christians  from  the  whole  of  its  import,  lo  what  purpose  is  it 
alleged  against  their  admission  to  the  Eucharist !  or  how  does  it  appear 
that  this  may  nol  be  one  ol'  the  parts  in  which  ihey  are  compre- 
hended t 

When  the  advocates  for  strict  communion  remind  us  of  the  order  in 
which  the  two  positive  institutions  of  Christianity  are  enjoined,  they 
appear  lo  assume  it  for  granted  thai  we  are  desirous  of  inverting  that 
order,  and  that  we  are  contending  for  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist 
previous  to  baptism,  in  the  case  of  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  nature 
and  obligation  of  each.  We  plead  for  nothing  of  the  kind.  Sup- 
posing a  convert  to  Christianity  convinced  of  the  ordinance  of  baptism, 

And  uoui  brMbno  IhnniFlfFa  nnlnliln.  irbHi  Oirun  cammindnl  Mirvtri  iriould  bo  bap(lii>d,  wiib- 


im  or  hipllam  itiould  M  pnor  u  ■  re«iKMrn  of  ilii  [jml'i  8nl>iier,  Diid  eoMaqiuiitlr.  ItelllT  p»> 
iluu  twrri  mibaiKtwd  penon  hiilnf  cammnnlon  il  bit  ubl'."— finort'i  Apolofii  T  «- 
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in  the  light  in  which  we  contemplate  it,  we  should  urge  his  obligation 
to  comply  with  it,  previous  to  his  reception  of  the  sacrament,  with  as 
little  hesitation  as  the  most  rigid  of  our  opponents ;  nor  should  we  be 
more  disposed  than  themselves  to  countenance  a  neglect  of  known  duty, 
or  a  wanton  inversion  of  the  order  of  Christian  appointments.  Whetlier 
in  such  circumstances  the  attention  of  a  candidate  for  Christian  com- 
munion should  iirst  be  directed  to  baptism,  is  not  the  question  at  issue ; 
but  what  conduct  ought  to  be  maintained  towards  sincere  Christians, 
who,  after  serious  examination,  profess  their  conviction  of  being  bap- 
tized already,  or  who,  in  any  manner  whatever,  are  witliheld  by  motives 
purely  conscientious  from  complying  with  what  we  conceive  to  be  a 
Christian  ordinance.  To  justify  the  exclusion  of  such  from  the  Lord's 
table,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  allege  the  prescribed  order  of  the  institu- 
tions ;  it  is  necessary  also  to  evince  such  a  dependence  of  one  upon  the 
other,  that  a  neglect  of  the  first  from  involuntary  mistake  annuls  the 
obligation  of  the  second.  Let  this  dependence  be  once  clearly  pointed 
out,  and  we  give  up  the  cause.  It  has  been  asserted,  indeed,  with  much 
confidence,  that  we  have  the  same  autliority  for  confining  our  com- 
munion to  baptized  persons,  as  the  ancient  Jews  for  admitting  none  but 
such  as  had  been  circumcised  to  the  passover :  a  simple  recital,  how- 
ever, of  the  words  of  the  law,  with  respect  to  that  ancient  rite,  will  be 
sufiicient  to  demonstrate  the  contrary :  ''  AVhen  a  stranger  shall  sojourn 
with  thee,  and  will  keep  his  passover  to  the  Lord,  let  all  his  males  be 
circumcised,  and  then  let  him  come  and  keep  it,  and  he  shall  be  as  one 
that  is  bom  in  the  land ;  for  no  uncircumcised  person  shall  eat  thereof.** 
But  where,  let  me  ask,  is  it  asserted  in  the  New  Testament  that  no 
unbaptized  person  shall  partake  of  the  Eucharist  1*  So  far  from  this,  it 
has  been,  I  trust,  satisfactorily  shown,  that  of  the  original  commu- 
nicants at  its  first  institution,  not  one  was  thiiis  qualified. 

I  presume  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  the  Jewish  law  was  so  clear 
and  express  in  insisting  on  circumcision  as  a  necessary  preparation  for 
partaking  of  the  paschal  lamb,  that  none  could  mistake  it,  or  approach 
that  feast  in  an  uncircumcised  state,  without  being  guilty  of  wilful 
impiety;  and  if  it  is  intended  to  insinuate  the  same  charge  against 
Pedobaptists,  let  it  be  alleged  without  disguise,  that  it  may  be  fairly  met 
and  refuted.  But  if  it  be  acknowledged  that  nothing  but  such  involun- 
tary mistakes,  such  unintentional  errors  as  are  incident  to  some  of  the 
wisest  and  best  of  men,  are  imputable  in  the  present  instance,  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  conceive  upon  what  principle  they  are  compared  to  wilful  pre- 
varication and  rebellion.  The  degree  of  blame  which  attaches  to  the 
conduct  of  those  who  mistake  the  will  of  Christ  with  respect  to  the 
sacramental  use  of  water  we  shall  not  pretend  to  determine ;  but  we 
feel  no  hesitation  in  affirming,  that  the  practice  of  comparing  it  to  a 
presumptuous  violation  and  contempt  of  divine  law  is  equally  repug- 
nant to  the  dictates  of  propriety  and  of  candour.    Among  the  innume- 


*  *'  Was  It  tlM  datf  ,  Uiiidt  yoo,  of  an  uidaiit  bniQliie  to  worship  at  the  maetwry,  or  to  pa 
of  th«  paaclwl  trntu,  beftwa  ha  was  dTCUmdaed  1    Or  wan  it  the  duty  of  Uie  Jewish  printa  to  (mm 
Incense  ia  tlialioly  Plaoe,  belbre  (hay  aObnd  tha  inoming  or  evening  sRnricel    The  appointmanta  of 
God  moat  he  Msuniatciad  In  hla  own  ynj,  and  In  (hat  order  which  ha  haa  flzcd."— ItoalJkPa 
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rabte  descendants  of  Abraliam,  it  is  impossible  to  find  one  since  their 
departure  from  Egvpt  who  has  doubled  of  the  obligation  of  circum< 
cision,  of  the  proper  subjects  of  that  rite,  or  of  its  being  an  indispen- 
nble  prerequisite  to. the  privileges  of  the  Mos»ic  covenant.  Amone 
Christians,  on  ihe  contrary,  of  unexceptionable  character  and  exaltea 
piety,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  subject,  the  mode,  and  the  perpetuity 
of  baptism  have  each  supplied  occasion  for  controversy ;  which  can 
only  be  ascribed  to  the  minute  particularity  with  which  the  ceremonies 
of  the  law  were  enjoined,  compared  to  the  concise  brevity  which  char- 
scterizes  the  history  of  evangelical  institutes.  We  are  far,  however, 
from  insinuHting  a  doubt  on  the  obligation  of  believers  to  submit  to  the 
ordinance  of  baptism,  or  of  its  being  exclusively  appropriated  to  such; 
but  wc  affirm  that  in  no  part  of  Scripture  is  ii  calculated  as  a  prcparalioe 
to  the  horiTe  Supper,  and  that  this  view  of  it  is  a  mere  fiction  of  the 
imagination. 

When  duties  are  enjoinpii  in  a  certain  series,  each  of  ihem,  on  the 
authority  in  which  they  originate,  become  obligatory ;  nor  are  we 
excused  from  performing  those  which  stand  later  in  the  series,  on 
account  of  our  having,  from  misconception  of  their  meaning,  or  from 
any  other  cause,  omitted  the  first.  To  exemplify  this  by  a.  familiar 
instance : — It  will  be  admitted  that  the  law  of  nature  enforces  the 
following  duties,  resulting  from  the  relation  of  children  to  their  parents : 
lirst,  to  yield  implicit  obedience  in  the  stale  of  nonage ;  next,  in 
maturer  age,  to  pay  respectful  deference  10  their  advice,  and  a  prompt 
attention  to  iheir  wants ;  lastly,  ailer  they  are  deceased,  affectionately 
to  cherish  their  memory,  and  defend  their  good  name.  None  will  deny 
thai  each  of  these  branches  of  conduct  is  obligatory,  and  that  this  ^ 
the  order  in  which  ihey  are  recommended  to  our  attention.  But  will  it 
be  contended  that  he  who  has  neglected  the  first  ought  not  to  perform 
the  second ;  or  that  he  who  has  failed  in  the  second  ought  to  omil  the 
third  ?  To  such  an  absurd  pretence  we  should  immediately  reply  that 
they  are  all  independently  obligatory,  as  respective  dictates  of  the  Divine 
will ;  and  that  for  htm  who  has  violated  one  of  them  to  urge  his  past 
delinquencies  as  an  apology  for  the  present,  would  only  prove  an 
aggravation  of  his  guilt.  It  is  true  that  some  duties  are  so  situated, 
as  parts  or  appendages  of  preceding  ones,  that  their  obligation  may  be 
said  to  result  from  them ;  us,  for  example,  the  duty  of  confessing 
Christ  before  men  arises  from  the  previous  duty  of  believing  on  him ; 
and  that  of  joining  a  Christian  society  presupposes  the  obhgalian  of 
becoming  a  Christian.  In  such  cases,  however,  as  the  coimexiun 
between  the  respective  branches  of  practice  is  founded  on  the  nature 
of  things,  it  is  easily  perceived,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  the  subject  of  con- 
troversy. In  a  series  of  positive  precepts,  this  principle  has  no  place  ; 
as  they  originate  merely  in  arbitrary  appointment,  their  mutual  relation 
can  only  be  the  result  of  clear  and  express  command ;  and  as  reason 
could  never  have  discovered  their  obligation,  so  it  is  as  little  able  to 
ascertain  their  inirinaic  connexion  and  dependence,  which,  wherever  it 
subsists,  must  be  the  effects  of  the  same  positive  prescription  which 
gave  them  birth.     It  cannot  be  pretended  that  an  unbaplized  believer  is 
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intrinsically  disqualified  for  a  suitable  attendance  at  the  Lord's  table«  or 
that  it  is  so  essentially  connected  with  baptism  as  to  render  the  act 
of  communion,  in  itself,  absurd  or  improper.  The  communion  has  no 
retrospective  reference  to  baptism,  nor  is  baptism  an  anticipation  of 
communion.  Enjoined  at  different  times,  and  appointed  for  diferent 
purposes,  they  are  capable,  without  the  least  inconvenience,  of  being 
contemplated  apart ;  and  on  no  occasion  are  they  mentioned  in  such  a 
connexion  as  to  imply,  much  less  to  assert,  that  the  one  is  enjoined 
with  a  view  to  the  other.  Such  a  connexion,  we  acknowledge,  sub- 
sisted between  the  rites  of  circumcision  and  the  passover ;  and  all  we 
demand  of  the  advocates  of  strict  communion  is,  that  instead  of  amusing 
us  with  fanciful  analogies  drawn  from  an  antiquated  law,  they  would 
point  us  to  some  clause  in  the  New  Testament  which  asserts  a  similar 
relation  between  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  But  here,  where  the 
very  hinge  of  the  controversy  turns,  the  Scriptures  are  silent.  They 
direct  us  to  be  baptized,  and  they  direct  us  to  commemorate  the  Sa- 
viour's death ;  but  not  a  syllable  do  they  utter  to  inform  us  of  the 
inseparable  connexion  between  these  two  ordinances.  This  deficiency- 
is  ill  supplied  by  fervid  declamation  on  the  perspicuity  of  our  Lord's 
commission,  and  the  inexcusable  inattention  or  prejudice  which  has 
led  to  a  misconception  of  its  meaning  ;  for  let  the  persons  whom  thtisd 
charges  may  concern  be  as  guilty  as  they  may,  since  they  are  still  ac- 
knowledged to  be  Christians,  the  questions  return,  why  are  they  debarred 
from  the  communion  of  saints,  and,  while  entitled  to  all  other  spiritual 
privileges,  supposed  to  be  incapacitated  from  partaking  of  the  symbols 
of  a  crucified  Saviour  ?  How  came  the  deteriorating  efiects  of  their 
error  respecting  baptism  to  affect  them  but  in  one  point,  that  of  their 
eligibility  as  candidates  for  communion,  without  spreading  further! 
That  it  just  amounts  to  a  forfeiture  of  this  privilege,  and  of  no  otheri 
is  a  conclusion  to  which,  as  it  is  certain  it  cannot  be  established  by 
reason,  we  ask  to  be  conducted  by  revelation ;  and  we  entreat  our 
opponents  for  information  on  that  head  again  and  again,  but  entreat 
in  vain. 

"Were  we  to  judge  from  the  ardent  attachment  which  the  abetters  of 
strict  communion,  on  all  occasions,  profess  to  the  positive  institutes  of 
the  gospel,  we  should  suppose  that  the  object  of  their  efforts  was  to 
raise  them  to  their  just  estimation,  and  to  rescue  them  from  desuetude 
and  neglect.  We  should  conjecture  that  they  arose  from  a  solicitude 
to  revive  certam  practices  which  had  prevailed  in  the  purest  ages  of  ' 
the  church,  but  were  afterward  laid  aside,  just  as  the  ordinance  t)f 
preaching  was,  during  the  triumph  of  the  papacy,  almost  consigned  to 
oblivion  ;  and  that  the  consequence  of  complying  with  their  sugges- 
tions would  be  a  more  complete  exhibition  oi  Christianity  in  all  its 
parts.  But^their  zeal  operates  in  quite  a  contrary  directioik  Ths 
success  of  their  scheme  tends  not  to  extend  the  practice  of  biytasiBv 
no,  not  in  a  single  instance,  but  merely  to  exclude  the  Lord*s  Supper. 
Leaving  the  former  appQintment  mialtcred  and  untouched,  it  mmly 
proposes  to  abolish  the  latter ;  and,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable,  to  lay 
the  Christian  world  under  an  interdict.     The  real  state  of  the  case  is 
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18  follows  : — On  the  subject  of  baptism,  and  particularly  whether  it  is 
applicable  to  infants,  opinions  are  divided,  and  the  majority  have  come, 
as  we  conceive,  to  an  erroneous  conclusion.  How  do  they  propose  to 
remedy  this  evil  ?  By  throwing  all  manner  of  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
an  approach  to  the  Lord's  table,  and,  as  far  as  their  power  extends, 
rendering  it  impracticable,  by  dogging  it  with  a  condition  at  which  con- 
science revolts.  They  propose  to  punish  men  for  the  involuntary 
neglect  of  one  ordinance,  by  compelling  them  to  abandon  the  other ; 
and  because  they  are  uneasy  at  perceiving  them  perform  but  one  half  of 
their  duty,  oblige  them,  as  far  as  lies  in  their  power,  to  omit  the  whole. 
I  must  confess  I  feel  no  partiality  for  those  violent  remedies,  which, 
under  the  pretence  of  reforming,  destroy ;  or  for  that  passion  for  order 
which  would  rather  witness  the  entire  desolation  of  the  sanctuary,  than 
a  defalcation  of  its  rites  ;  and  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  sophistry,  I 
must  be  permitted  to  believe  that  our  Lord's  express  injunction  on  his 
followers,  ^^  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me,"  is  a  better  reason  for  the 
celebration  of  the  communion  than  can  be  adduced  for  its  neglect. 


SECTION  m. 

The  Argument  from  Apostolical  Precedent,  and  from  the  different  Sig'» 
nifications  of  the  two  Institutums,  considered. 

In  vindication  of  their  practice,  our  opponents  are  wont  to  urge  the 
order  of  administration  in  the  primitive  and  apostolic  practice.  They 
remind  us  that  the  members  of  the  primitive  church  were  universally 
baptized ;  that  if  we  acknowledge  its  constitution  in  that  respect  to  be 
expressive  of  the  mind  of  Christ,  we  are  bound  to  follow  that  prece- 
dent, and  that  to  deviate  firom  it,  in  this  particular,  is  virtually  to  im« 
peach  either  the  wisdom  of  our  Lord  or  the  fidelity  of  his  apostles.* 

With  respect  to  the  universality  of  the  practice  of  Christian  baptism, 
having  already  stated  our  views,  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  what  has 
already  been  advanced,  or  to  recapitulate  the  reasons  on  which  we 
found  our  opinion,  that  it  was  not  extended  to  such  as  were  converted 
previous  to  our  Lord's  resurrection.  Subsequently  to  that  period,  we 
admit,  without  hesitation,  that  the  converts  to  the  Christian  faith  sub- 
mitted to  that  ordinance,  prior  to  their  reception  into  the  Christian 
church.  As  little  are  we  disposed  to  deny  that  it  is  at  present  the  duty 
of  the  sincere  believer  to  follow  their  example,  and  that,  supposing  him 
to  be  clearly  convinced  of  the  nature  and  import  of  baptism,  he  would 
be  guilty  of  a  criminal  irregularity  who  neglected  to  attend  to  it,  pre- 

*  **T1ie  order  of  admbitotnitloii,"  nyi  Mr.  Booth,  *<  in  Uie  primitiTe  and  apostolic  fmetiee,  now 
demands  oar  noiiee.  That  the  apostles,  wheu  endued  with  power  flrom  on  high,  nndentood  our 
Lord  in  the  sense  fbr  which  we  plead,  and  practised  accordingly,  is  quite  evident.  Then  they  that 
gladly  received  his  word  were,  wbati  admiued  to  the  Lord's  table?  No,  but  baptiied  .—And  tk$ 
torn*  day  there  were  added  to  them  about  three  thousand  eoul* ;  and  they  continued  steu4/a*t  in  tkt 
Ofootler  doctrine  and  fellowehip,  and  in  breaking  <^  breads  and  in  prayer.  If  oar  brethren  do  not 
leiA  upon  the  apostolic  prsradent  as  expressive  of  the  mind  of  Christ,  and  ss  a  pauem  ftnr  futnm 
Imitation  to  the  end  of  the  world,  they  miac  ooosider  the  apostles  as  sither  ignonnl  of  our  LoiM 
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vioua  to  his  enteting  Into  Christian  fellowship.  On  the  obligation  of 
boUi  the  positive  riiea  enjoiDed  in  the  New  Testament,  and  the  prior 
claim  of  baptism  to  the  attention  of  such  as  are  properly  enlightened 
Oil  the  subjoi;!,  we  have  no  dispute.  All  we  contend  for  is,  that  they 
do  not  BO  depend  one  upon  the  other  that  the  conscientious  omission 
of  the  first  forfeits  the  privilege,  or  cancels  the  duty,  of  observing  the 
second ;  nor  are  we  able  to  perceive  that  what,  in  the  present  instance, 
is  styled  apostolic  precedent,  ai  all  decides  the  question.  To  attempt 
to  determine  under  what  c  ire  urn  staiifcs  the  biglieat  precedent  possesses 
the  form  of  law,  involves  a  diflicult  and  delicate  inquiry ;  for  while  it 
is  acknowledged  that  much  deference  is  due  to  primitive  example,  there 
were  certain  usages  in  apostolical  times  which  few  would  attempt  to 
revive.  There  is  one  general  rule,  however,  applicable  to  the  subject, 
which  is,  that  no  matter  of  tact  \»  entitled  to  be  considered  as  an  au- 
thoritative precedent  which  Ma/harily  arose  out  of  existing  circum- 
stances, so  thai  in  the  then  present  state  of  things  it  could  not  fail  to 
have  occurred.  The  foundation  of  this  rule  is  obvioust  Nothing  is  of 
the  nature  of  law  but  what  emanates  from  the  will  of  the  legislator ; 
but  when  a  particular  fact,  recorded  in  an  historical  narration,  is  so 
situated  that  the  contrary  would  have  appeared  incongruous  or  absurd, — 
in  other  words,  when  it  could  not  fail  to  be  the  restdt  of  previous  oc- 
currences, such  a  fact  is  destitute  of  the  essential  characteiiatic  of 
a  law ;  it  has  no  apparent  dependence  upon  a  superior  will. 

Hence  many  practices  occur  in  the  history  of  the  apostolic  transac- 
tions which  it  is  universally  admiued  we  are  not  obliged  to  imitate. 
It  is  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  the  Eucharist  was  first  celebrated  with 
unleavened  bread,  on  the  evening,  in  an  upper  room,  and  id  Jews  onlr ; 
but  as  we  distinctly  perceive  that  these  particulars  originated  in  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  time,  we  are  far  from  considering  ihem  as 
binding.  On  the  same  princi[de  we  account  for  the  members  of  the 
primitive  church  consisting  only  of  such  as  were  baptized,  withoat 
erecting  that  circumstance  into  an  invariable  rule  of  action.  When  we 
recollect  that  no  error  or  mistake  subsisted,  or  could  subsist,  among 
Christians  at  that  period,  we  are  compelled  to  regard  it  as  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  state  of  opinions  then  prevalent  While  all  the 
faitbful  concurred  in  their  i tit erji relation  of  the  law  which  enjoins  it, 
how  16  it  possible  to  suppose  it  neglected  ?  or  whence  could  rebaptized 
communicants  have  been  drawn  t  Is  this  circumstance,  to  which  so 
much  importance  is  attached,  of  such  a  nature  that  no  account  can  be 
given  of  it,  but  upon  the  principle  of  our  opponents  ?  or  is  it  the  necessaiy 
consequence  of  the  then  actual  shuation  of  ihe  church?  If  the  latter 
be  admiued,  it  ceases,  fur  the  reason  already  alleged,  to  be  a  precedent, 
or  a  rule  for  the  direction  of  future  limes. 

We  are  willing  to  go  a  step  further,  and  to  aiknovledgfl  dutt  be  who, 
convinced  of  the  divine  origin  of  Chri!i]i:n>iiy  by  the  ministry  oi  Ijif 
aposdei,  bad  refused  to  be  baptized,  uuidd  ai  that  period  bRTe  beA 

justly  debarred  from  receiving  the  sacr Piitnl  elements.     While  the 

■poslles  were  yet  living,  and  daily  exi  iiiplii\  jng  the  import  of  their 
commission  before  the  eyes  of  the  peoj>k',  it  would  bave  been  impoe- 
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Bible  to  pretend  ignorance ;  nor  could  that  sincerity  fail  to  be  sus- 
pected, which  was  not  accompanied  with  an  implicit  submission  to  their 
aAhority. 

**  He  that  receiveth  you^^  saith  our  Lord,  ^*  receiveth  me ;  he  that 
rejecteth  you,  rejecteth  me.^  Agreeably  to  which  we  find  that  the 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  did  not  jMsruple  to  use  the  following  lan- 
guage : — ^^  By  this  ye  know  the  spirit  of  truth  and  the  spirit  of  error ; 
he  that  is  of  God  heareth  us ;  he  that  is  not  of  God  heareth  not  us.** 
Buch  a  conduct  was  perfectly  proper.  As  there  can  be  but  two  guides 
in  religion,  reason  and  authority,  and  every  man  must  form  his  belief, 
either  by  following  the  light  of  his  own  mind  or  the  information  and 
instruction  he  derives  from  others ;  so  it  is  equally  evident  it  is  only  by 
the  last  of  these  methods  that  the  benefit  of  a  new  revelation  can  be 
diffused.  Either  we  must  suppose  an  infinite  multitude  of  miracles  per- 
formed on  the  minds  of  individuals  10  convey  the  knowledge  of  super- 
natural truths,  or  that  one  or  more  are  thus  pretematurally  enlightened, 
and  invested  with  a  commission  to  speak  in  the  name  of  God  to  others ; 
endowed,  at  the  same  time,  with  such  peculiar  powers,  such  a  contnd 
over  nature,  or  such  a  foresight  of  future  contingencies,  as  shall  be 
sufficient  to  accredit  and  establish  his  mission. 

He  who  refuses  to  submit  to  the  guidance  of  persons  thus  attested 
and  accredited  must  be  considered  as  virtually  renouncing  the  revela- 
tion imparted,  and,  as  the  necessary  consequence,  forfeiting  his  interest 
in  its  blessings.  On  these  grounds  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  a 
primitive  convert,  or  rather  pretended  convert,  who,  without  doubting 
that  baptism,  in  the  way  in  which  we  practise  it,  formed  a  part  of  the 
apostolic  commission,  had  refused  compliance,  would  have  been  deemed 
unworthy  Christian  communion,  not  on  account  of  any  specific  connexion 
between  the  two  ordinances,  but  on  account  of  his  evincing  a  spirit 
totally  repugnant  to  the  mind  of  Christ.  By  rejecting  the  only  authority 
established  upon  earth  for  the  direction  of  conscience,  and  the  termina- 
tion of  doubts  and  controversies,  he  would,  undoubtedly  have  been 
repelled  as  a  contumacious  schismatic.  But  what  imaginable  resem- 
blance is  there  between  such  a  mode  of  procedure  and  the  conduct  of 
our  Pedobaptist  brethren,  who  oppose  no  legitimate  authority,  impeach 
no  part  of  the  apostolic  testimony,  but  mistaking  (in  our  judgment  at 
Icfast)  its  import  in  one  particular,  decline  a  practice  which  many  of 
them  would  be  the  first  to  comply  with,  were  they  once  convinced  it 
was  the  dictate  of  duty  and  the  will  of  Heaven  ?  In  the  one  case  we 
perceive  open  rebellion,  in  the  other  involuntary  error ;  in  the  one  tlie 
pride  which  opposes  itself  to  the  dictates  of  inspired  wisdom,  in  the 
other  a  specimen  (an  humbling  one  it  is  true)  of  that  infirmity,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  we  all  see  but  in  part,  and  know  but  in  part.  Since, 
whatever  degree  of  prejudice  or  inattention  we  may  be  disposed  to 
impute  to  the  abetters  of  infant  sprinkling,  the  principles  on  which  they  jf^ 

proceed  are  essentially  dififerent  from  those  which  could  alone  have  '^^ 

occasioned  the  introduction  of  that  practice  in  apostolic  times,  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  cooeeive  the  propriety  of  classing  them  together,  or  of 
animadverting  upon  them  with  equai  severity.    The  apostles  would  hare 
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repelled  from  their  communion  men  who,  while  they  professed  to  b« 
followers  of  Christ,  refused  submission  to  his  inspired  messengers ;  m 
other  words,  they  would  have  rejected  some  of  the  worst  of  mea: 
therefore,  say  our  opponents,  we  feel  ourselves  justified  in  excluding 
multitudes  whom  we  acknowledge  to  be  the  best.  I  am  at  a  loss 
whether  most  to  admire  the  logic,  the  equity,  or  the  modesty  of  such  a 
conclusion. 

Besides,  this  reasoning  from  precedent  is  of  so  flexible  a  nature  that 
it  may  with  equal  ease  be  employed  in  a  contrary  direction,  and  be 
turned  to  the  annoyance  of  our  opponents.  As  it  is  an  acknowledged 
fact,  that  in  primitive  times  all  the  faithful  were  admitted  to  an  equality 
of  participation  in  every  Christian  privilege ;  to  repel  the  great  majority 
of  them  on  account  of  an  error,  acknowledged  not  to  be  fundamental, 
is  at  once  a  wide  departure  from  the  apostolic  example,  and  a  palpable 
contradiction  to  the  very  words  en^ployed  in  its  first  institution — '^Driiik 
ye  all  of  it ;  do  this  in  remembrance  of  me  f '  words  addressed,  as  has 
already  been  proved,  to  persons  who  had  not  received  Christian  bap- 
tism.  If  it  be  replied,  that  though  all  Christians  originally  communis 
cated,  yet  from  the  period  of  the  Pentecost,  at  least,  they  were  all 
previously  initiated  by  immersion,  the  inquiry  returns,  were  they  bap* 
tized  on  account  of  the  necessary  connexion  of  that  appointment  with 
the  Eucharist,  or  purely  in  deference  to  the  apostolic  injunction  ?  To 
assert  the  former  would  be  palpably  begging  the  question ;  and  if  the 
latter  is  affirmed,  we  reply,  that  as  they  practised  as  they  did  in  defer- 
ence to  the  will  of  God,  so  our  Pedobaptist  brethren,  in  declining  the 
practice  which  we  adopt,  regulate  their  conduct  by  the  same  principle. 
The  show  of  conformity  to  apostolic  precedent  is  with  the  advocates 
of  strict  communion,  and  nothing  mcM'e ;  the  substance  and  reality  are 
with  us.  Their  conformity  is  to  the  letter,  ours  to  the  spirit;  theirs 
circumstantial  and  incidental,  ours  radical  and  essential.  In  withholding 
the  signs  from  those  who  are  in  possession  of  the  thing  signified,  in 
refusing  to  communicate  the  symbols  of  the  great  sacrifice  to  those  who 
are  equally  with  themselves  sprinkled  by  its  blood  and  sharers  of  its 
efficacy,  in  dividing  the  regenerate  into  two  classes,  believers  and  com- 
municants, and  confining  the  church  to  the  narrow  limits  of  a  sect,  they 
have  violated  more  maxims  of  antiquity,  and  receded  further  from  the 
example  of  the  apostles,  than  any  class  of  Christians  on  record. 

We  hve  in  a  mutable  world,  and  the  diversity  of  sentiment  which  has 
arisen  in  the  Christian  church  on  the  subject  of  baptism  has  placed 
things  in  a  new  situation,  and  has  given  birth  to  a  case  which  can  be 
determined  only  by  an  appeal  to  the  general  principles  of  the  gospel, 
and  to  those  injunctions  in  particular  which  are  designed  to  regulate 
the  conduct  of  Ciiristians,  whose  judgment  in  points  of  secondary 
^/flpoment  differs.  These  we  shall  have  occasion  to  discuss  in  ano^ier 
pari  of  this  treatise,  where  it  will,  we  trust,  be  satisfactorily  shown  thai 
we  are  fiimished  with  a  clew  fuUy  sufficient  for  our  guidance:  ajid 
when  we  consider  the  impossibility  of  comprehending,  in  any  code' 
whatever,  eTer^  possible  combination  of  future  occurrences  and  events, 
we  shall  pareenre  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  those  large  and 
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comprehensive  maxims  which  the  prospective  wisdom  of  the  Father 
of  lights  and  the  Author  of  revelation  has  abundantly  supplied. 

Were  it  not  that  more  are  capable  of  numbering  arguments  than  of 
weighing  them,  the  mention  of  the  following  might  be  omitted.  The 
sigmfications  of  the  two  positive  ordinances  of  the  gospel  are  urged  in 
proof  of  the  necessity  of  baptism  preceding  the  Lord's  Supper.  The 
first,  we  are  reminded  by  our  opponents,  is  styled  by  theologians  the 
sacrament  of  regeneration^  or  of  initiation ;  the  second,  the  sacrament 
of  nutrition.*  To  argue  from  metaphors  is  rarely  a  conclusive  mode 
of  reasoning ;  but  if  it  were,  the  regenerate  state  of  our  Pedobaptist 
brethren  would  surely  afford  a  much  better  reason  for  admitting  them  to 
the  sacrament  of  nutrition^  than  their  misconception  of  a  particular 
command  for  prohibiting  them^  unless  we  choose  to  affirm  that  the 
shadow  is  of  more  importance  than  the  substance,  or  that  the  sacrament 
of  nutrition  is  not  intended  to  nourish. 

Their  actual  possession  of  spiritual  life  in  consequence  of  their  union 
to  the  Head  of  the  church,  necessarily  implies  a  title  to  every  Christian 
privilege  by  which  such  a  life  is  cherished  and  maintained,  unless  there 
were  an  express  prohibition  to  the  contrary ;  nor  is  it  to  be  doubted  that 
the  acknowledgment  of  Pedobaptists  as  Christians,  implies  a  competence 
to  enter  into  the  full  import  of  the  rites  commemorative  of  our  Lord's 
death  and  passion.  To  consider  the  Lord's  Supper,  however,  as  a  mere 
commemoration  of  that  event  is  to  entertain  a  very  inadequate  view 
of  it.  If  we  credit  St.  Paul,  it  is  also  a  federal  rite  in  which,  in  token 
of  our  reconciliation  with  God,  we  eat  and  drink  in  his  presence  :  it  is 
a  feast  upon  a  sacrifice,  by  which  we  become  partakers  at  the  altar,  not 
less  really,  though  in  a  manner  more  elevated  and  spiritual,  than  those 
who  under  the  ancient  economy  presented  their  ofierings  in  the  temple. 
In  this  ordinance,  the  cup  is  a  spiritual  participation  of  the  blood,  the 
bread  of  the  body  of  the  crucified  Saviour  :t  and  as  our  Pedobaptist 
brethren  are  allowed  to  be  in  covenant  with  God,  their  title  to  every 
federal  rite  follows  of  course,  unless  it  is  barred  by  some  clear  un- 
equivocal declaration  of  Scripture ;  instead  of  which,  we  meet  with 
nothing  on  the  opposite  side  but  precarious  conjectures  and  remote 
analogies. 

Our  opponents  are  extremely  fond  of  representing  baptism  under  the 
New  Testament  as  essential  as  circumcision  under  the  Old,  inferring 
from  thence  that  no  unbaptized  person  is  admissible  to  the  Eucharist,  for 
the  same  reason  that  no  one  who  was  not  circumcised  was  permitted 
to  partake  of  the  paschal  feast.  But  besides  that  this  is  to  reason  from 
analogy,  a  practice  against  which,  when  applied  to  the  discussion  of 
positive  institutes,  they  on  other  occasions  earnestly  protest,  the  analogy 
fails  in  the  most  essential  points.  Circimicision  is  expressly  stated  as 
a  necessary  condition  of  admission  to  the  passover :  a  similar  statement 

*  <'In  rabmltthif  to  bapdam,"  nys  Mr.  Booth, "  we  taaTo  an  emblem  of  our  union  and  eornmanion 
with*  Jeeua  Christ,  ae  oar  great  Repreaentattre,  In  hia  death,  burial,  and  reaorrection.  And  aa  in 
baptiam  we  profeaa  to  hare  renewed  apiritnal  life,  ao  in  commnnicatinf  at  the  Lord's  table  we  have 
the  emblema  of  that  heaTonly  fbod  by  which  we  lire,  by  which  we  grow,  and  by  virtue  of  which  wa 
bopatoUrelbrtTar.  Bane*  theototleal  wrliarahcte  often  eaUedbapdrm  the  aacramam  of  i 
ratiMkor  of  InitlattoB,  aad  tt0XM<n8vpfartteiKriiDfBtorii«MNofi.''--JM(Vt  Jftitflh 

t  1  Oor.  li.  SO. 
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respecting  baptism  will  decide  the  controversy.  The  neglect  of  circum- 
cisioD,  which  could  proceed  from  nothing  but  presumptuous  irapie^, 
incurred  the  sentence  of  excision;  that  soul  shall  be  cut  og  from  the 
people.  Whatever  may  be  meant  beside  by  that  comminaiion,  it  will 
not  be  doubted  thai  it  included  the  entire  forfeiture  of  the  advaniages 
of  that  peculiar  covenant  which  God  was  pleased  to  establish  with  the 
laraelitish  people :  and  the  exclusion  from  the  paschnl  feast,  tis  well  as 
from  the  olher  sacrifices,  was  the  necessary  appendaee  of  that  forfeiture. 

The  most  violenl  Baptist  will  not  presume  to  insinuate  that  the 
neglect  of  baptism  from  a  misconception  of  its  nature  is  exposed  to  a 
similar  penalty.  It  is  evident  from  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament, 
that  an  Israelite  became  disqualilied  for  sharing  in  whatever  privileges 
distinguished  that  nation  only  in  consequence  of  such  a  species  of 
criminality  as  cut  him  off  from  the  covenant  An  interest  in  that  cove- 
nant (the  particular  nature  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  insist  upim) 
and  a  free  access  to  all  the  privileges  and  institutions  of  the  Jewish 
people  were  inseparable,  so  that  nothing  would  have  appeared  to  an 
ancient  Jew  more  absurd  than  to  disunite  the  covenant  itself  from  the 
federal  rites  by  which  it  was  ratified  and  confirmed.  The  invention 
of  this  ingenious  paradox  belongs  exclusively  to  the  abetters  of  strict 
commimion,  who  m,the  same  breath  affirm  that  Pedobaptists  are  enti- 
tled to  all  the  blessings  of  the  new  and  everlasting  covenant,  and  for- 
bidden to  commemorate  it ;  and  scruple  not  to  assert,  that  though 
interested  as  much  as  themselves  in  the  great  sacrifice,  it  would  be 
presumption  in  them  to  approach  the  sacred  symbols,  which  are  ap- 
pointed for  no  other  purpose  but  to  hold  it  forth.  It  is  certainly  with  a 
very  ill  grace  that  the  champions  of  such  monstrous  and  unparalleled 
positions  ridicule  their  opponents  for  inventing  a  new  and  eccentric 
theology." 

Before  I  dismiss  this  head  I  must  remark,  that  in  insisting  upon  the 
prior  claim  which  baptism  possesses  to  the  attention  of  a  Christian 
convert,  the  advocates  of  strict  communion  triumph  without  an  oppo- 
nent We  know  of  none  who  contend  for  the  propriety  of  inverting 
the  natural  order  of  the  Christian  sacraments  where  they  can  both  be 
attended  to,  that  is,  when  the  nature  of  each  is  clearly  understood  and 
confessed.  To  admiuister  ihem  under  any  oilier  circum stance,  it  will 
be  acknowledged,  is  impraetii-able.  We  administer  baptism,  let  it  be 
remembered,  in  etwry  instance  in  which  our  opponents  will  allow  it  ouglit 
to  be  administered  ;  and  the  only  difference  is,  that  we  have  fellowship 
in  another  ordinance  with  those  members  of  the  body  of  Christ  whom 
they  reject.  Let  it  once  be  demonstrated  that  the  obligation  of  com- 
memoritting   the   Saviour's   death   is   not   sullicienily  supported  by  his 
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express  injunctioB,  but  derives  its  force  and  validity  from  its  insepa- 
rable connexion  with  a  preceding  sacrament,  and  we  are  prepared  to 
abandon  our  practice,  as  a  presumptuous  innovation  on  the  laws  of 
Christ.  Till  then,  we  shall  not  be  much  moved  by  the  charge  of 
claiming  a  dispensing  power,  with  which  we  are  frequently  accused, — 
a  power  which  I  presume  no  Protestant  ever  dreamed  of  usurping,  and 
the  assumption  of  which  implies  such  impiety  as  ought  to  render  a 
Christian  reluctant  to  urge  such  a  charge. 

.  To  remind  us  of  ^  the  destruction  of  Nadab  and  Abihu  by  fire  from 
heaven,  the  breach  that  was  made  upon  Uzzah,  the  stigma  fixed  and 
the  curses  denounced  upon  Jerusalem,  together  with  the  fall  and  ruin 
of  all  mankind  by  our  first  father's  disobedience  to  a  positive  com- 
mand," is  more  calculated  to  inflame  the  passions  than  to  elicit  truth, 
or  conduct  the  controversy  to  a  satisfactory  issue.  When  the  sole 
inquiry  is,  what  is  the  law  of  Christ,  and  we  are  fully  persuaded  that 
our  interpretation  of  it  is  more  natural  and  reasonable  than  that  of  our 
opponents,  it  is  not  a  little  absurd  to  charge  us  with  assuming  a  claim 
of  dispensing  with  its  authority.  We  know  that  he  commanded  his 
followers  to  be  baptized ;  we  Imow  also  that  he  commanded  them  to 
show  forth  his  death  till  he  came :  but  where  shall  we  look  for  a  tittle 
of  his  law  which  forbids  such  as  sincerely  though  erroneously  believe 
themselves  to  have  complied  with  the  first  to  attend  to  the  last  of 
these  injunctions?  Where  is  the  scriptural  authority  for  resting  the 
obligation  of  the  Eucharist,  not  on  the  precept  that  enjoins  it,  but 
on  the  previous  reception  of  baptism?  As  the  Scripture  is  totally 
silent  on  this  point,  we  are  not  disposed  to  accept  the  officious  assist- 
ance of  our  brethren  in  supplying  its  deficiency;  and  beg  permission 
to  remind  them,  that  to  add  to  the  Word  of  God  is  equally  criminal 
with  taking  away  from  it. 

Do  we  neglect  the  administration  of  that  rite  to  any  class  of  persons 
whose  state  of  mind  is  such  as  would  render  it  acceptable  to  God  ? 
Do  we  neglect  to  illustrate  and  enforce  it  in  our  public  ministrations  ? 
Are  we  accustomed  to  insinuate  that  serious  inquiry  into  the  mind  of 
Christ  on  this  subject  is  of  little  or  no  importance  ?  Are  we  found  to 
decline  its  administration  in  any  case  whatever  in  which  our  accusers 
would  not  equally  decline  it  ?  Nothing  of  this  can  be  alleged.  Do  they 
argue  from  the  language  of  the  original  institute,  from  the  examples  of 
Scripture,  and  the  precedent  of  the  early  ages,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  be- 
lievers, without  exception,  to  be  immersed  in  the  name  of  Jesus  ?  So 
do  we.  Are  they  disposed  to  look  upon  such  as  have  neglected, 
whether  firom  inattention  or  prejudice,  to  perform  this  duty,  as  mistaken 
Christians?  We  also  consider  them  in  the  same  light.  In  what 
respect,  then,  are  we  guilty  of  dispensing  with  divine  laws  ?  Merely 
because  we  are  incapable  of  perceiving  that  an  involuntary  mistake  on 
this  subject  disqualifies  for  Christian  communion.  But  how  extremely 
unjust  to  load  us  on  that  account  with  the  charge  of  assuming  a  dis- 
pensing power,  when  the  only  ground  on  which  we  maintain  our  opinion, 
whether  true  or  false,  is  our  conviction  that  it  is  founded  on  a  legitimate 
interpretation  of  the  oracles  of  God.    The  dispute  is  not  concerning 
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their  authority,  but  their  meaning;  and  we  dispense  with  baptism  in  no 
other  sense  than  that  of  denying  it  to  be  in  all  cases  essential  to  com- 
munion ;  in  which,  whether  we  are  mistaken  or  not,  is  a  point  open  to 

controversy  ;  but  to  be  guil(y,  first  of  a  misnomer  in  dctining  our  senti- 
ments, and  aflerward  to  convert  an  odious  and  erroneous  appellation 
into  an  argument,  is  the  height  of  injustice. 

With  what  propriety  our  practice  is  compared  to  that  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  in  confining  ihe  communion  lo  one  kind,  the  intelligent  reader 
will  be  at  no  loss  lo  perceive.*  In  that,  as  in  various  other  instances, 
that  church,  in  order  to  raise  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood,  assumes  a 
power  of  mutilating  a  divine  ordinance.  We  are  chargeable  with  no 
mutilation,  nor  presume  in  the  smallest  particular  to  innovate  in  the 
celebration  of  either  aacrament ;  we  merely  refuse  to  acknowledge 
that  dependence,  one  upon  the  other,  on  which  the  confidence  of  oui 
opponents  is  so  ill  sustained  by  the  silence  of  Scripture. 

We  will  close  this  part  of  the  discussion  by  remarking,  that  there  ia 
a  happy  equivocation  in  tlie  word  dispense,  which  has  contributed  not  a 
little  to  its  introduction  into  the  present  controversy.  It  may  either 
mean  that  we  do  not  insist  upon  baptism  as  an  indispenaable  condition 
of  communion,  in  which  sense  the  charge  is  true,  but  nothing  to  the 
purpose,  since  it  is  a  mere  statement,  in  other  words,  of  our  actuai 
practice ;  or  it  may  intend  that  we  knowingly  and  deliberately  deviata 
from  the  injunctions  of  Scripture, — a  serious  accusation,  which  iwqiiirea 
not  to  be  asserted,  but  proved. 


SECTION    IT. 

Our  supposed  Oj^osition  to  the  Universal  Suffrages  oftht  Ckurek  con- 
sidered. 

In  admitting  to  our  communion  those  whom  we  esteem  utibt^tised,  we 
are  accused  of  a  presumptuous  departure  from  the  sentiments  of  aU 
parties  and  denominations  throughout  the  Christian  world,  who,  how- 
ever they  may  have  ililTcrrd  upon  other  subjects,  have  unanimously  con- 
curred in  considering  bapiis<m  as  a  necessary  preliminary  lo   com- 
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The  first  remark  which  occurs  on  this  mode  of  reasoning  ii^  that  it  is 
merely  an  argumentum  <id  verecundican^ — an  attempt  to  overawe  by  the 
weight  of  authority,  without  pretending  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the 
controversy.  It  assumes  for  its  basis  the  impossibility  of  the  universal 
prevalence  of  error,  which  if  it  be  once  admitted,  all  hopes  of  extending 
the  boundaries  of  knowledge  must  be  relinquished.  My  next  observa* 
tion  is,  that  it  comes  with  peculiar  infelicity  from  the  members  of  a  sect 
who,  upon  a  subject  of  much  greater  moment,  have  presumed  to  relin« 
quish  the  precedent,  and  arraign  the  practice  of  the  whole  Christian  ^ 

world,  as  far  at  least  as  they  have  been  exhibited  in  these  later  ages.  ,f^^ 

u  Qnis  tderit  Gnoeliot,  de  Mditiooa  qoenatM  T*  ,. 

After  setting  an  example  of  revolt,  it  is  too  late  for  them  to  inculcate 
the  duty  of  submission. 

The  question  of  tlie  necessary  dependence  of  communion  on  baptism 
being  of  no  practical  moment  whatever  in  any  other  circumstances  than 
our  own,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  it  has  never  been  subjected  to 
scrutiny;  since  cases  of  conscience,  among  which  this  inquiry  maybe 
classed,  are  rarely  if  ever  investigated  until  circumstances  occur  which 
render  their  discussion  necessary.  But  as  infant-sprinkling  is  valid  in 
the  esteem  of  all  but  the  Baptists,  and  there  is  no  pretence  for  con- 
sidering the  latter  as  unbaptized,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  what  motive 
could  exist  for  making  it  an  object  of  serious  attention.  That  crude 
and  erroneous  conceptions  should  prevail  upon  questions  the  decision 
of  which  could  have  no  influence  on  practice,  will  not  surprise  those 
who  reflect  that  truth  has  been  usually  elicited  by  controversy,  and  that 
on  subjects  of  too  great  importance  to  be  entirely  overlooked,  opinions 
have  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  which  are  now  universally  exploded. 
Though  the  employment  of  coercion  in  the  aflairs  of  conscience  is 
equally  repugnant  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  of  Scripture,  it  was  for 
ages  successively  resorted  to  by  every  party  in  its  turn ;  nor  was  it  till 
towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  principle  of  tole- 
ration was  established  on  a  broad  and  scientific  basis,  by  the  immortal 
writings  of  Milton  and  Locke.  These  reflections  are  obvious;  but 
there  are  others  which  tend  more  immediately  to  annihilate  the  objec- 
tion under  consideration.  It  is  well  known  that  from  a  very  early 
period  the  most  extravagant  notions  prevailed  in  the  Church  with 
respect  to  the  eflicacy  of  baptism,  and  its  absolute  necessity  in  order  to 
attain  salvation.  The  descent  of  the  human  mind  from  the  spirit  to 
the  letter,  from  what  is  vital  and  intellectual  to  what  is  ritual  and 
external  in  religion,  is  the  true  source  of  idolatry  and  superstition  in 
all  the  multifarious  forms  they  have  assumed ;  and  as  it  began  early  to 
corrupt  the  religion  of  nature,  or,  more  properly,  of  patriarchal  tradition, 
so  it  soon  obscured  the  lustre,  and  destroyed  the  simplicity  of  the 
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ChristiirilSbBtitute.  In  proportion  as  genuine  devotion  declined,  the  love 
of  pomp  and  ceremony  increased ;  the  few  and  simple  rites  of  Chris- 
tianity were  extolled  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds ;  new  ones  were 
invented,  to  which  mysterious  meanings  were  attached,  till  the  religion 
of  the  New  Testament  became,  in  process  of  time,  as  insupportable  a 
yoke  as  the  Mosaic  law.  The  first  effects  of  this  spirit  are  discernible 
in  the  ideas  entertained  of  the  ordinance  so  closely  connected  with  the 
subject  of  the  present  treatise.  From  an  erroneous  interpretation  of 
the  ligurative  language  of  a  few  passages  in  Scripture,  in  which  the 
sign  is  identified  with  the  thing  signified,  very  similar  to  the  mistake 
which  aflerward  led  to  transubstantiation,  it  was  universally  supposed 
that  baptism  was  invariably  accompanied  with  a  supernatural  effect, 
which  totally  changed  the  state  and  character  of  the  candidate,  and 
constituted  him  a  child  of  Gpd  and  an  heir  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Hence  it  was  almost  constantly  denoted  by  the  terms  ittumination^  re- 
generation^  and  others,  expressive  of  tlie  highest  operations  of  the 
Spirit ;  and  as  it  was  believed  to  obtain  the  plenary  remission  of  all 
past  sins,  it  was  oRen,  in  order  to  ensure  that  benefit,  purposely  deferred 
to  the  latest  period  of  life.  Thus  Eusebius  informs  us  that  the  Em- 
peror Constantine,  '^  finding  his  end  fast  approaching,  judged  it  a  fit 
season  for  purifying  himself  from  his  offences,  and  cleansing  his  soul 
from  that  guilt  which  in  common  with  other  mortals  he  had  contracted, 
which  he  believed  was  to  be  effected  by  the  power  of  mysterious 
words,  and  the  saving  laver."  "  This,"  said  he,  addressing  the  sur- 
rounding bishops,  *^  is  the  period  I  have  so  long  hoped  and  prayed  for, 
the  period  of  obtaining  the  salvation  of  God."  Passing  with  the  utmost 
rapidity  through  the  preparatory  stage,  that  of  a  catechumen,  he  has- 
tened to  what  he  regarded  as  his  consummation  ;  and  no  sooner  was 
the  ceremony  completed,  than  he  arrayed  himself  in  white  garments, 
and  laid  aside  the  imperial  purple,  in  token  of  his  bidding  adieu  to  all 
secular  concerns.*  We  have  here  a  fair  specimen  of  the  sentiments 
which  were  universally  adopted  upon  this  subject  in  ancient  times. 
Even  Justin  Martyr,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  confounds  baptism  with  regeneration.  "  Whoever,"  says  he, 
"  believe  the  things  which  are  afiirmcd  by  us  to  be  true,  and  promise  to 
live  accordingly,  arc  afterward  coiulucted  to  a  place  where  there  is 
water,  and  are  regenerated  by  the  same  method  of  regeneration 
which  we  have  experienced."!  Theophilus,  a  contemporary  writer,  and 
the  sixth  bishop  of  Antioch,  holds  the  same  language.  Tertulhan,  the 
earliest  and  most  learned  of  the  Latin  fathers,  exclaims,  with  rapture, 
"  O  happy  sacrament,  by  which,  being  washed  from  the  former  sins  of 
our  blindness,  we  are  delivered  unto  eternal  life. "J  And  agreeable  to 
the  fantastic  style  of  imagery  which  characterizes  his  writings,  he 
appears  to  be  particularly  delighted  with  denominating  Christians  Ktde 
fishes,  who  are  bom  in  water,  and  are  sale  only  in  that  element  Were  ^ 
we  to  attempt  accurately  to  trace  the  progress  of  these  opinions  in  the  \ 
first  ages,  and  adequately  to  represent  the  extent  of  their  prevale&eet 
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we  bIiouIiI  be  under  the  necessity,  by  numberless  (luoiations  from  tlie 
fathers,  of  extending  this  inquiry  to  a  most  unreasonable  length. 

Suffice  it  (o  remark,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  writer  in  the  first  three 
centuries,  to  descend  do  lower,  who  has  not  spoken  upon  this  subject  ia 
a  manner  which  the  advocates  for  sirici  communion  at  least  would 
deem  unscripiural  and  improper :  scarcely  one  from  whom  we  should 
not  be  taught  to  infer  that  baptism  was  absolutely  necessary  to  salva- 
tion. That  this  is  the  doctrine  wliich  pervades  the  formularies  of  the 
Church  of  England  ia  too  evident  to  require  to  be  insisted  on ;  nor  is 
it  less  so,  that  similar  sentiments  on  this  head  are  exhibited,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  in  the  creeds  of  most,  if  not  all,  established  churches. 
Is  it  surprising,  then,  that  those  who  contend  for  baptism  as  essential  to 
salvation  should  consider  it  as  an  essential  prerequisite  to  communion  1 
Or  is  it  not  a.  much  juster  occasion  for  surprise,  that  our  opponents 
should  urge  us  wilh  an  inference  which  it  is  acknowledged  was  deduced 
from  erroneous  premises  ;  as  though  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  ad- 
mitting a  conclusion,  while  the  only  argument  by  which  it  is  supported 
ia  given  up  !* 

For  our  parts,  we  must  be  permitted  to  look  with  suspicion  on  the 
genuine  product  of  error ;  no  more  expecting  to  derive  truth  from  erro- 
neous premises  than  grapes  from  thorns,  or  figs  from  thistles.  In  the 
present  instance,  tliere  is  no  doubt  thai  the  opinion  of  the  absolute  necea- 
'  sity  of  baptism  previous  to  communion  sprang  from  those  lofty  and 
superstitious  ideas  respecting  its  efficacy  which  our  opponents  would  be 
the  first  to  disclaim.  Ask  a  Roman  Catholic,  a  Lutheran,  or  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  England, .on  what  ground  he  rests  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  the  baptismal  rite  as  a  qualification  for  the  Eucharist,  and  each 
(if  them  will  concur  in  reminding  you,  that  it  is  by  that  ordinance  we 
become  the  chddren  of  God  and  heirs  of  his  kingdom.  The  Augsburg 
Confession,  to  which  all  the  Lutheran  churches  are  supposed  to  assent, 
and  which  was  solemnly  presented  to  Charles  the  Fifth  at  the  imperial 
diet,  as  the  authentic  exhibition  of  their  sentiments,  expresses  itself  in 
the  following  terms  : — '•  Concerning  baptism,  they  (the  followers  of 
Luther]  teach,  that  it  is  necessary  to  saloacion ;  that  by  baptism  is  offered 
the  grace  of  God ;  and  that  children  are  to  be  baptized,  who,  being  pre- 
sented to  God  by  baptism,  are  received  into  the  grace  of  God.  They 
condemn  the  Anabaptists,  who  disapprove  of  the  baptism  of  children, 
and  affirm  that  children  are  aaved  without  baptism."t  Some  of  the 
most  learned  divines  of  the  Church  of  England  have  contended  that 
baptism  is  not  only  regeneration,  but  justification ;  and  have  made 
elaborate  attempts  to  explode  every  other  notion  of  that  blesslng.t 

Such  are  the  principles  whence  this  vaunted  unanimity  is  derived ; 
principles  which  our  brethren  reprobate  on  ail  occasions,  while,  with  a 
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•tnnge  bcoiuuteiicy,  they  accuse  us  of  preaumption  in  refnaing  ovr 
assent  to  their  legitimate  conaequences.  Let  it  be  recollected  alao,  that 
the  points  in  which  they,  in  common  with  ourselves,  dissent  from  a  vast 
majority  of  the  professors  of  Christianity,  are  of  incomparably  more 
importance  than  the  particular  in  which  they  agree  ;  for  whether  bap- 
tism be,  on  all  occasions,  a  necesaaty  preliminary  to  commnnioR  is  a 
tririal  question,  compared  to  that  which  respects  the  identity  of  baptism 
with  regeneration. 

The  argnment  from  authority,  howevcTt  when  fairly  stated,  is  entirely 
in  our  favour ;  nor  would  it  be  easy  lo  assign  an  example  of  bolder 
deriation  fram  the  universal  practice  of  the  Christian  church  than  the 
conduct  of  our  opponents  supplies.  They  are  the  only  persons  in  the 
world  of  whom  we  have  either  heard  or  read  who  contend  for  the  ei- 
clusion  of  geauine  Christians  from  the  Lord's  table ;  who  ever 
attempted  to  distinguish  them  into  two  classes,  such  as  ara  entitled  to 
commemorate  their  Saviour's  death,  and  such  as  areexclnded  from  that 
privilege.  In  what  page  of  the  voluminous  records  of  the  church  ia 
such  a  distinction  to  be  traced!  Or  what  intimation  shall  we  find  in 
Scripture  of  an  intention  to  create  such  an  invidious  disparity  among 
the  members  of  the  same  body?  Did  it  ever  enter  the  conception  of 
any  but  Baptists,  (hat  a  right  to  the  sign  could  be  separated  from  the 
thing  signified ;  or  that  there  could  be  a  description  of  persons  inter- 
ested in  all  the  blessings  of  the  Christian  covenant,  yet  not  entitled  lo 
partake  of  its  sacraments  and  seals! 

In  the  judgment  of  all  religious  communities  besides,  and  in  every 
period  of  the  church,  excommunication  or  exclusion  has  been  con- 
sidered as  a  stigma  never  to  be  indicted  but  on  men  of  iU  lives,  or  on 
the  abetters  of  heresy  and  schism ;  and  though  innumerable  instances 
have  occurred  in  which  the  best  of  men  have,  in  fact,  been  excluded, 
they  were  either  accused  of  fundamental  error,  or  adjudged,  on  accotmt 
of  their  obstinate  resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  church,  to  have  for- 
feited the  privileges  of  Christians.  They  were  not  excommunicaled 
under  the  character  of  mistaken  brethren,  which  is  the  light  in  which 
we  profess  to  consider  Pedobaptists,  but  as  incurable  heretics  and  schis- 
mattes.  The  puritans  were  expelled  the  Church  of  England  on  the 
same  principle  ;  and  although  at  the  Restoration,  a  vindictive  spirit  was 
unquestionably  the  chief  motive  lo  those  djagraceful  proceedings,  yet 
the  pretensions  of  ecclesiastical  authority  were  carried  so  high  in  tliose 
unhappy  times  as  to  furnish  the  pretext  for  considering  them  as  conlo- 
roacious  contemners  of  the  power,  and  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  the 
church.  In  the  whole  course  of  ecclesiastical  proceedings,  no  maxim 
was  more  fully  recognised  than  that  the  sword  of  excommunication  cut 
asunder  the  lies  of  fraternity,  and  consigned  the  offender,  unless  he 
repented,  to  hopeless  perdition. 

In  some  dissenting  societies  also,  it  is  true,  creeds  are  established 
which  every  candidate  for  admission  is  expected  to  subscribe ;  and 
though  these  summaries  of  Christian  doctrine  frequently  contain 
articles  which,  admitting  them  to  be  true,  are  not  fundamental,  they 
were  originally  deemad  such  by  their  fabrisators,  or  snpposed,  at  laaat, 
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to  be  accompanied  with  such  a  plenitude  of  evidence  as  no  sincere 
inquirer  could  resist;  and  they  are  continued  under  tlie  same  per* 
suasion. 

The  right  of  rejecting  those  whom  Christ  has  received,  of  refusing 
the  communion  of  eminently  holy  men  on  account  of  unessential  dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  is  not  the  avowed  tenet  of  any  sect  or  community 
in  Christendom,  with  the  exception  of  the  majority  of  the  Baptists,  who, 
while  they  are  at  variance  with  the  whole  world  on  a  point  of  such  mag- 
nitude, are  loud  in  accusing. their  brethren  of  singularity.  If  we  have 
presumed  to  resist  the  current  of  opinion,  it  is  on  a  subject  of  no  prac- 
tical moment ;  it  respects  an  obscure  and  neglected  corner  of  theology ; 
while  their  singularity  is  replete  with  most  alarming  consequences, 
destroys  at  once  the  unity  of  the  church,  and  pronounces  a  sentence  of 
excommunication  on  the  whole  Christian  world. 

Having,  without  disguise,  exhibited,  in  their  full  force,  the  reasoning 
of  the  advocates  of  strict  communion,  and  replied  to  it  in  the  best  manner 
we  are  able,  it  must  be  left  to  the  impartial  reader  to  determine  on 
which  side  the  evidence  preponderates ;  of  which  he  will  be  able  to 
judge  more  completely  when  we  have  stated  at  large  the  grounds  of  the 
opposite  practice,  which  we  have  reserved  for  the  Second  Part  of  thia 
treatise ;  where  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  noticing  some  minor 
objections,  which  could  not  be  so  conveniently  adverted  to  in  the  former. 


PART   II. 

THE    POSITIVE    GROUNDS    ON   WHICH   WE    JUSTIFY  THE 
PRACTICE   OF  MIXED   COMMUNION. 

SECTION   I. 

Free  Communion  urged  from  the  Obligation  of  Brotherly  Love, 

That  we  are  commanded,  in  terms  the  most  absolute,  to  cultivate  a 
sincere  and  warm  attachment  to  the  members  of  Chrisfs  body,  and 
that  no  branch  of  Christian  duty  is  inculcated  more  frequently,  or  with 
more  force,  will  be  admitted  without  controversy.  Our  Lord  instructs 
us  to  consider  it  as  the  principal  mark  or  feature  by  which  his  followers 
are  to  be  distinguished  in  every  age.  "  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that 
ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  love  one  another.  As  I  have  loved  you,  ye 
ought  also  to  love  one  another  ;^  whence  it  is  evident  that  the  pattern 
we  are  to  follow  is  the  love  which  Christ  bore  to  his  church,  which  is 
imdoubtedly  extended  indiscriminately  to  every  member.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  this  disposition  is  affirmed  to  be  one  of  the  most  essential  objects 
of  the  Christian  revelation,  as  well  as  the  most  precious  fruit  of  that 
faith  by  which  it  is  embraced.     ^  Seeing,**  says  St.  Peter,  ^  ye  hav^ 
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purified  your  hearts  by  obeying  the  truth  unto  an  unfeigned  lore  of  the 
brethren,  see  that  ye  love  one  another  with  a  pure  heart  fervently," 
Agreeably  to  which,  the  beloved  disciple  affirms  it  to  be  the  chief  evi- 
dence of  our  being  in  a  state  of  grace  and  salvation.  "  By  this  we 
know  that  we  are  passed  from  death  unto  life,  because  we  love  the 
brethren."  Let  it  also  be  remembered,  that  the  mode  in  which  we  are 
commanded  to  exhibit  and  express  this  most  eminent  grace  of  the  Spirit 
is  the  preservation  of  union,  a  c:ireful  avoidance  of  every  temper  and 
practice  which  might  produce  alienation  and  division.  To  this  purpose, 
St.  Paul  reminds  us  of  that  union  which  subsists  between  the  several 
parts  of  tlie  body,  the  harmony  with  which  its  respective  functions  are 
carried  on,  where  the  noblest  organ  is  incapable  of  dispensing  with  the 
action  of  the  meanest,  together  with  that  quick  feehng  of  sympathy 
which  pervades  the  whole ;  all  which,  he  tells  us,  is  contrived  ami 
adjusted  to  prevent  a  schism  in  the  body.  In  applying  this  illustratioii 
to  the  subject  before  us,  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  when  one 
part  of  Christ's  mystical  body  refuses  to  co-operate  with  another  in  a 
principal  spiritual  function,  such  as  communing  at  the  Lord's  table,  that 
very  evil  subsists  against  which  we  are  so  anxiously  guarded ;  and, 
what  is  more  extraordinary,  subsists  upon  the  principle  we  are  opposing, 
by  Divine  appointment.  In  the  last  prayer  our  Saviour  uttered,  in  which 
he  expressly  includes  all  who  should  hereafter  believe,  he  earnestly 
entreats  that  they  may  be  all  one,  even  as  he  and  his  Father  were  one, 
that  the  world  might  be  furnished  with  a  convincing  evidence  of  his 
mission.  For  some  ages  the  object  of  that  prayer  was  realized,  in  the 
harmony  which  prevailed  among  Christians,  whose  religion  was  a 
bond  of  union  more  strict  and  tender  than  the  ties  of  consanguinity ; 
and  with  the  appellation  of  brethren,  they  associated  all  the  sentiments 
of  endearment  that  relation  implied.  To  see  men  of  the  most  contrary 
character  and  habits,  the  learned  and  the  rude,  the  most  polished  and 
the  most  uncultivated,  the  inhabitants  of  countries  alienated  from  each 
other  by  institutions  the  most  repugnant,  and  by  contests  the  most 
violent,  forgetting  their  ancient  animosity,  and  blending  into  one  mass, 
at  the  command  of  a  person  whom  they  had  never  seen,  and  who  had 
ceased  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  this  world,  was  an  astonishing  spectacle. 
Such  a  sudden  assimilation  of  the  most  discordant  materials,  such  love 
issuing  from  hearts  naturally  sellish,  and  giving  birth  to  a  new  race  and 
progeny,  could  be  ascribed  to  nothing  but  a  Divine  interposition :  it  was 
an  experimental  proof  of  the  commencement  of  that  kingdom  of  Grod, 
that  celestial  economy,  by  which  the  powers  of  the  future  world  are 
imparted  to  the  present.  When  we  turn  from  contemplating  this  to  the 
practice  under  consideration,  we  see  an  opposite  phenomenon ;  a  sect 
of  Christians  coming  to  an  open  rupture  and  separation  in  point  of 
commtinion  with  the  whole  Christian  world  ;  and  we  ask  whether  it  Be 
Ipfpible  to  reconcile  such  a  cdnduot  with  the  import  of  our  Saneiiir^ 
prayer.  If  it  is  not,  it  must  be  condemned  as  antichristian,  unleatf  %% 
hesitate  tQ  affirm,  that  whatever  is  repugnant  to  the  toind  of  Christ 
merits  that  appellation.  Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  that  though  the 
prayer  we  have  adduced  was  uttered  by  Him  who  possessed  a  perfect 
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Knowledge  of  fiitarity,  and  was  thorough^  apprized  of  the  diversities 
of  sentiment  which  would  arise  among  iiis  followers,  he  was  not  de- 
terred by  that  consideration  fVom  comprehending  in  this  his  desire  of 
union  all  who  should  hereafter  believe  on  his  name. 

Whatever  attachment  our  opponents  may  profess  to  those  whom  they 
exclude,  their  behaviour,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  so  ill  adapted  to 
accredit  their  professions,  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  who  judge  by 
sensible  appearances,  and  are  strangers  to  subtle  distinctions,  such  a 
proceeding  will  inevitably  be  considered  as  a  practical  declaration  that 
the  persons  from  whom  they  separate  are  not  Christians.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  on  this  as  well  as  every 
other  branch  of  morals  are  to  be  interpreted  on  a  liberal  scale ;  and 
that  when  they  enjoin  any  particular  disposition  in  general  terms,  we 
must  consider  the  injunction  as  comprehending  all  its  natural  demonstra- 
tions, all  its- genuine  expressions.  But  to  refuse  the  communion  of 
sincere  Christians  is  not  a  natural  expression  of  Christian  love,  but  so 
diametrically  opposite,  that  we  may  fairly  put  it  to  the  conscience  of 
those  who  contend  for  such  a  measure,  whether  they  find  it  possible  to 
carry  it  into  execution  without  an  inward  struggle,  without  feeling 
emotions  of  sorrow  and  concern.  It  is  to  inflict  a  wound  on  the  very 
heart  of  charity,  for  no  fault,  lor  none  at  least  of  which  the  offender  is 
conscious,  for  none  which  such  treatment  has  the  remotest  tendency  to 
correct ;  and  if  this  is  not  being  guilty  of  *'  beating  our  fellow-servant," 
we  must  despair  of  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  terms. 

Were  the  children  of  the  same  parent,  in  consequence  of  the  different 
construction  they  put  on  a  disputed  clause  in  their  father's  will,  to 
refuse  to  eat  at  the  same  table,  or  to  drink  out  of  the  same  cup,  it  would 
be  ridiculous  for  them  to  pretend  that  their  attachment  to  each  other 
remained  undiminished ;  nor  is  it  less  so  for  Christians  to  assert  that 
their  withdrawing  from  communion  with  their  brethren  is  no  interrup- 
tion to  their  mutual  harmony  and  affection.     It  is  a  serious  and  awful 
interruption,  and  will  ever  be  considered  in  that  light  as  long  as  the 
interior  sentiments  of  the  mind  continue  to  be  interpreted  by  their  natural 
signs.     I  have  known  more  instances  than  one  of  good  men  complaining 
of  the  uneasiness,  I  might  say  the  anguish,  they  felt  on  those  occasions, 
when  they  witnessed  some  of  their  most  intimate  friends,  persons  of 
exalted  piety,  compelled,  afler  joining  in  the  other  branches  of  worship, 
to  withdraw  from  the  Lord's  table,  as  though  **  they  had  no  part  or  lot 
in  the  matter.**    We  have  been  accustomed  to  conceive  that  the  dictates 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  were  always  in  harmony  with  his  operations,  the 
precepts  of  the  gospel  with  its  spirit ;  and  that  nothing  was.  enjoined  as 
matter  of  duty  on  Christians  which  offered  violence  to  the  best  feelings 
of  the  renewed  heart.     We  have  always  supposed  that  by  the  law  of 
Christ  we  were  called  to  mortify  the  old  man  only  with  his  affection* 
and  lusts ;  but  if  the  doctrine  of  our  opponents  be  true,  we  shall  Ml 
frequently  summoned  to  the  strange  discipline  of  repressing  the  move- 
ments of  Christian  charity ;  and  the  practice  of  quenching  the  Spirit, 
instead  of  being  regarded  with  horror,  will  become  on  many  occasions 
an  indispensable  duty.    For  this  new  and  unheard-of  conflict,  in  which 
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the  injunctions  of  Christ,  ^d  tlie  dictates  of  his  Spirit,  propel  hs  ia 
opposite  directions,  we  acknowledge  ourselves  unprepared. 

In  order  to  place  this  pan  of  our  subject  in  its  strongest  light,  it  ■■ 
necpfs:irv  to  rciur  U>  wli:it  wc  huve  sugyealed  before,  respecting  the 
twofold  import  of  the  Eucliarisl,  that  it  ia  first  a  feast  upon  a  sucrilice, 
in  which  we  are  aetual  partakers  by  faith  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the 
Redeemer  offered  upon  the  cross.  Considered  in  this  view,  h  ia  a 
federal  rite,  in  which  we  receive  the  pledife  of  rccoiiciliation,  while  we 
avuucll  lllc  Lord  U.  be  our  (lu.l,  ;iii<l  =urr.iu.ui  lii^^  lal.k'  as  ii  pm  of  his 
family.  In  its  secondary  import,  it  is  intended  as  a  solemn  recognition 
of  each  other  as  members  of  Christ,  and  consequently,  in  the  language 
of  St.  Paul,  "  as  one  body,  and  one  bread."  Now  we  either  acknowledge 
Pedobaptisis  to  be  Chriatians,  or  we  do  not.  If  not,  let  us  speak  out 
without  reserve,  and  justify  their  exclusion  at  once,  upon  a  broad  and 
oonsisieot  basis.  But  if  we  reject  a  sentiment  so  illiberal,  why  refuw 
to  unite  with  them  in  an  appointment  which,  as  far  as  its  social  import 
is  concerned,  has  no  other  object  than  to  express  that  frJilemal  attach- 
ment which  we  actually  feel  ?  Why  select  as  the  line  of  demarkaiion, 
the  signal  of  disunion,  thai  particular  branch  of  worship  which,  if  we 
credit  the  inspired  writers,  was  ordained,  in  preference  to  every  other, 
to  be  the  symbol  of  Christian  unity !  That  ihcy  are  equally  captble 
with  ourselves  of  deriving  the  spiritual  edification  and  improvement 
attached  to  this  ordinance  is  implied  in  the  acknowledgment  of  iheir 
being  Christians  ;  while  wiih  respect  to  its  ijnport  as  a  social  act, or  tn 
act  of  communion,  it  implies  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  recognidoa 
of  their  claim  to  that  title.  It  neither  implies  ihat  they  are  baptized, 
nor  the  contrary ;  it  has  no  retrospective  view  to  thai  ordinance  what- 
ever; it  implies  neither  mure  nor  less  than  that  they  are  members  of 
Christ,  and  the  objects,  consequently,  of  that  fraternal  attachment  which 
our  opponents  themselves  profess  to  feel. 


The  Practice  of  oprn  Communion  argued,  from  tlie  exprtss  Infunetion 

of   S<;ripl\in.'   ri.yircliii"   l/ii     C;i,>liir:    li'   l/r    maintained   by  sincere 
bhri.l,,,,,.,-  who  ihgir  ,„  thtir  R,l,g,ous  Sn.nm'nU. 

We  are  expressly  commanded  in  the  Scriptures  to  tolerate  in  the 
church  those  diversities  of  opinion  which  are  not  inconsistent  wpth 
salvation.  We  learn  from  liie  New  Testament  that  a  diversity  of 
views  subsi,,ir-a  iji  ihr  liiiu-s  i.f  tjif  uposilos  l)enveon  the  Jewish  and 
gentile  converts  fspcci.illy — tite  I'onner  ni^uniii^  an  uliachment  lo  ihe 
UBWnt  law,  and  doneeiviag  tfae  ami  ees<  iiiial  parts  of  it  to  be  still  in 
WM }  the  latter,  from  oorrecler  viem,  rei'iting  it  altOgMbtf.  .-ttomm 
declined  the  use  of  certain  kinds  of  me<ii  I'orbi'ddeQ  bj' MoMai'i^Mk.' 
others  partook  of  without  scruple  ;  "  one  ni-ni  esiepmed  one  day  abora 
another,"  conscieniiou sly  observing  the  iTim  [pul  Jewish  solemnities; 
"another  esteemed   every  day  alike."     Among  the  Jew"  ' 
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▼cry  different  sentiments  were  entertained  on  the  subject  of  circumcisioD, 
which  all  appear  to  have  observed,  thougfh  upon  different  principles; 
the  more  enlightened,  like  St.  Paul,  from  a  solicitude  to  avoid  unne- 
cessaty  offence ;  the  more  superstitious,  from  persuasion  of  its  intrinsic 
obhgation ;  and  some  because  they  believed  it  impossible  tb  be  saved 
without  it;  by  which  they  endangered,  to  say  the  least,  the  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.     Against  the  sentiment  last 
mentioned  we  find  St.  Paul  protesting  with  vehemence,  and  affirming, 
with  all  the  authority  of  his  office,  that  *'  if  any  man  was  circumcised** 
with  such  views,  Christ  '*  profited  him  nothing ;''  but  on  no  occasion 
proceeding  to  excommunication.     The  contention  arising  from  the  dis- 
cussion  of  these  points  became  so  violent,  that  there  appeared  no 
method  of  terminating  it  but  to  depute  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  go  up  to 
Jerusalem  to  consult  the  apostles,  who,  being  solemnly  convened  on 
the  occasion,  issued  the  famous  decree  contained  in  the  fifteenth  of  the 
Acts,  by  which  the  liberty  of  the  gospel  was  confirmed,  and  the  domi- 
neering spirit  of  Jewish  zealots  repressed.     Though  the  success  of 
this  measure  was  great,  it  was  not  complete ;  a  contrariety  of  opinion 
and  of  practice  prevailed  in  the  church  respecting  Jewish  ceremonies 
and  observances,   which   considerably   impaired   its   harmony »     But 
instead  of  attempting  to  silence  the  remaining  differences  by  interposing 
his  authority,  St.  Paul  enjoins  mutual  toleration.     ^'  Him  that  is  weak 
in  faith  receive  ye,  not  to  doubtful  disputations.     For  one  believeth 
that  he  may  eat  all  things ;  another  wiio  is  weak  eateth  herbs.     Let 
not  him  that  eateth  despise  him  that  eateth  not ;  and  let  not  him  that 
eaCeth  not  judge  him  that  eateth ;  for  God  hath  received  him.     Who 
art  thou  that  judgest  another  man's  servant  ?  unto  his  own  master  he 
standeth  or  falleth.     Yea,  he  shall  be  holden  up ;  for  God  is  able  to 
make  him  stand.     One  man  esteemeth  every  day  alike.     Let  every 
man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind."* 

To  the  same  purpose  are  the  following  injunctions  in  the  next 
chapter : — **  We  then  that  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of 
the  weak,  and  not  to  please  ourselves.  Now  the  God  of  peace  and 
consolation  grant  you  to  be  like-minded  one  towards  another,  according 
to  Jesus  Christ  that  ye  may  with  one  mind  and  with  one  mouth 
glorify  God,  even  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Wherefore 
receive  ye  one  another,  as  Christ  also  received  us,  to  the  glory  of  God.^t 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  passages  we  have  adduced  contain  an 
apostolic  canon  for  the  regulation  of  the  conduct  of  such  Christians  as 
agree  in  fundamentals,  while  they  differ  on  points  of  subordinate  im- 
portance :  by  this  canon  they  are  commanded  to  exercise  a  reciprocal 
toleration  and  indulgence,  and  on  no  account  to  proceed  to  an  open 
rupture.  In  order  to  apply  it  to  the  question  under  consideration,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  consider  to  what  description  of  persons  the  rule 
extends.  The  persons  we  are  commanded  to  receive  are  the  tceak  m 
faith.  From  the  context,  as  well  as  from  other  parts  of  his  epistles, 
it  is  certain  that  St.  Paul  means  to  designate  by  that  appellation 
sincere  though  erring  Christians  ;  and  in  the  instance  then  under  con^ 
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templation,  persons  whose  organs  were  nof  yet  attempered  to  the  bli 
of  gospel  light  and  liberty,  but  who  still  clung  to  certain  legal  usages 
and  distinctions,  which  more  comprehensive  views  of  revelation  would 
have  taught  them  to  discard.  The  term  weak  is  employed  by  the 
same  writer  in  his  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  to  denote  an  erroneous 
conscience,  foimded  on  a  false  persuasion  of  a  certain  power  and 
efficacy  attached  to  idols,  of  which  they  are  really  destitute.  "  For 
himself,"  he  tells  us,  "  he  knew  that  an  idol  was  nothing,  but  every 
one  was  not  possessed  of  that  knowledge ;  for  some  with  con- 
science of  the  idol,  with  an  interior  conviction  of  its  power,  eat  of  the 
sacrifice,  as  a  thing  offered  to  an  idol,  and  their  conscience,  being  xDecik^ 
is  defiled."  In  the  chapter  whence  these  words  are  quoted  the  term 
weak  occurs  not  less  than  five  times,  and  in  each  instance  is  used  as 
synonymous  with  erroneous*  I  have  insisted  the  more  on  this  particular 
in  order  to  obviate  a  misconception  which  may  arise  from  the  ac- 
knowledged ambiguity  of  the  word  weak^  which  might  be  supposed 
to  intend,  not  a  mistaken  or  erring  mind,  but  a  mind  not  sufficiently 
confirmed  in  the  truth  to  which  it  assents.  The  certainty  of  its  com- 
prehending the  case  of  error  being  once  admitted,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  multiply  words  to  evince  its  bearing  on  the  present  controversy ;  all 
that  remains  to  be  considered  is  the  principle  on  which  toleration  is 
enforced,  which  every  impartial  reader  must  perceive  is  the  assumption 
that  the  errors  and  mistakes  to  be  tolerated  are  not  fundamental,  not 
of  such  a  nature,  in  other  words,  as  to  prevent  those  who  maintain 
them  from  being  accepted  with  God.  ''Let  not  him  that  eateth 
despise  him  that  eateth  not ;  and  let  not  him  which  eateth  not  judge 
him  that  eateth  ;  for  God  hath  received  him.'^  What  can  this  mean  but 
that  the  error  in  question,  to  whichsoever  side  it  be  imputed,  was  of  a 
description  not  to  exclude  its  abetter  from  being  an  accepted  servant 
of  God,  who,  as  he  at  present  bears  with  his  infirmity,  is  well  able* 
whenever  he  pleases,  to  correct  and  remove  it  ?  He  further  proceeds 
to  urge  a  spirit  of  forbearance  from  a  consideration  of  the  perfect 
integrity  with  which  both  parties  maintained  their  respective  opinions. 
Both  were  equally  conscientious,  and  therefore  neither  deserved  to  be 
treated  with  severity.  "Wherefore  receive  ye  one  another,"  he  adds, 
"  even  as  Christ  has  received  you  to  the  glory  of  the  Father."  When 
he  thus  commands  Christians  to  receive  each  other,  and  enforces  that 
duty  by  the  example  of  Christ,  it  surely  requires  little  penetration  to 
perceive  that  the  practice  enjoined  ought  to  be  commensurate  to  that 
example,  and  that  this  precept  obliges  us  to  receive  all  whom  Christ 
has  received.  To  interpret  it  otherwise  is  to  suppose  the  example 
irrelevant,  and  at  once  to  annihilate  the  principle  on  which  the  injunc- 
tion is  foimded. 

Having  paved  the  way  to  the  conclusion  to  which  we  would  condoot 
the  reader,  we  have  only  to  renaik,  that  in  order  to  determine  Jiflfwllip' 
these  apostolic  injunctions  oblige  ns  to  tolerate  the  su^^XMed  ^emir  ^. 
our  Pedobaptist  brethren,  we  have  merely  to  consider  whether  it  b^* 
cessarily  -Bzolodes  them  bom  being  of  the  number  of  those  whom 
Christ  has  received  to  the  glory  of  the  Father,  whether  it  be  posaiMe 
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to  hold  it  with  Christian  sincerity,  and  finally,  whether  its  abetters  will 
stand  or  fall  in  the  eternal  judgment. 

If  these  questions  are  answered  in  the  way  which  Christian  eandour 
irresistibly  suggests,  and  which  the  judgment  of  our  opponents  ap- 
proves, they  conclude  in  favour  of  the  admission  of  Pedobaptists  to 
communion,  not  less  forcibly  than  if  they  had  been  mentioned  by 
name  ;  and  all  attempts  to  evade  them  must  prove  futile  and  abortive. 
If  it  be  asserted,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  mistsike  on  the  subject  of  bap- 
tism is  not  comprehended  in  the  above  description,  the  passages  adduced 
must  be  acknowledged  irrelevant,  and  the  whole  controversy  assumes 
a  new  aspect. 

In  the  same  spirit  the  apostle  earnestly  presses  on  the  Philippians 
the  obligation  of  maintaining  an  uninterrupted  harmony,  and  of  culti- 
vating a  fraternal  affection  to  each  other,  even  while  he  is  contemplating 
the  possibility  of  their  entertaining  different  apprehensions  respecting 
truth  and  duty.  After  proposing  himself  as  an  example  of  the  renun- 
ciation of  legal  hopes,  and  the  serious  study  of  perfection,  he  adds, 
*^  Let  us,  therefore,  as  many  as  are  perfect^  as  many  as  have  obtained 
correct  and  enlarged  views  of  the  gospel,  be  thus  minded ;  and  if  in  any 
thing  we  are  otherwise  minded,  or  rather  differently  minded,  possessing 
different  views  and  apprehensions  on  certain  subjects,  Grod  will  reveal 
this  even  unto  you.*  Nevertheless,  wherein  we  have  already  attained, 
let  us  walk  by  the  same  rule,  let  us  mind  the  same  thing.**  Here  the 
case  of  a  diversity  of  sentiment  arising  among  Christians  is  distinctly 
assumed,  and  the  proper  remedy  suggested,  which  is  not  the  exercise 
of  a  compulsory  power,  much  less  a  separation  of  communion,  but  the 
ardent  pursuit  of  Christian  piety,  accompanied  with  an  humble  depend- 
ence on  divine  teaching,  which,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected,  will  in 
due  time  correct  the  errors  and  imperfections  of  sincere  believers. 
The  conduct  to  be  maintained  in  the  mean  while  was  a  cordial  co- 
operation in  every  branch  of  worship  and  of  practice,  with  respect  to 
which  they  were  agreed,  without  attempting  to  effect  a  unanimity  by 
force ;  and  this  is  precisely  the  conduct  which  we  contend  should  be 
maintained  towards  our  Pedobaptist  brethren.  If  they  can  be  repelled 
from  the  Lord's  table  without  violating  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  the  preceding  and  of  similar  admonitions,  we  are  prepared,  however 
reluctantly,  to  acquiesce  in  their  exclusion ;  but  if  they  cannot,  it  de- 
serves the  serious  consideration  of  the  advocates  of  that  measure,  how 
they  can  reconcile  the  palpable  infringement  of  such  precepts  with  the 
scrupulous  adherence  to  the  dictates  of  Scripture  to  which  they  make 
such  loud  pretensions. 

It  will  surely  not  be  denied  that  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  are 
entitled  to  at  least  as  much  reverence  as  apostolical  precedents,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  language  of  the  former,  as  is  befitting  laws, 
is  clear  and  determinate,  while  inferences  deduced  from  the  latter  are 
frequently  subject  to  debate ;  not  to  remark,  that  if  we  consider  the 
spirit  of  Scripture  precedent,  it  will  be  found  entirely  in  our  favour. 

*  8m  an  admirable  criticism  on  thia  paance  In  Bishop  Horaley'a  Sermons,  where  Um  wordfri|piifi| 
wHieb  k  Uto  key  to  Uia  wbole  pMHfe,  te  noat  liapftUy  elueklaiad.— VoL  iL  p.  SSS. 
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When  the  abetters  of  exclusive  communion  are  pressed  with  tto 
conclusions  resulting  from  the  passages  we  have  quoted,  and  others  of 
a  similar  tendency,  their  usual  answer  is,  that  the  inspired  writers  mal^e 
no  mention  of  baptism  on  these  occasions,  and  that  no  alhision  is  had 
to  a  diversity  of  opinion  on  the  positive  institutions  of  tbe  gospel  ; 
which  is  perfectly  true,  and  perfectly  foreign  to  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  alleged ;  for  the  question  at  issue  is  not,  What  were  the  individual 
errors  we  are  commanded  to  tolerate ;  but.  What  is  the  ground  on 
which  that  measure  is  eiiforfrd,  and  whetlicr  it  be  siiflicienily  compre- 
hensive to  include  the  Pedobaptists  ?  That  it  is  so,  tliat  they  are 
actually  included,  can  only  be  denied  by  affirming  that  they  are  pre- 
cluded from  divine  acceptance,  since  it  is  precisely  on  that  ground  that 
St.  Paul  rests  the  plea  of  toleration.  To  object  to  the  application  of  a 
general  principle  to  a  particular  case,  that  it  is  not  the  identical  one 
which  first  occasioned  its  enunciation,  is  egregious  triflings  apd  would 
go  to  the  subversion  of  all  general  principles  whatever,  and  consequently 
put  an  end  to  all  reasoning.  When  a  doubtful  point  in  morality  is  to 
be  decided  by  an  appeal  to  a  general  principle,  it  is  an  essential  prop- 
erty of  such  a  principle  to  extend  to  more  particulars  than  one  ;  since, 
if  it  did  not,  it  would  cease  to  be  a  principle,  and  the  point  in  question 
would  be  left  to  be  decided  by  itself ;  and  if  not  self-evident,  could 
admit  of  no  decision  whatever.  When  Nadab  and  Abihu,  intoxicated 
with  wine,  offered  strange  fire  upon  the  altar,  and  were  struck  with 
instant  death  for  their  presumption,  Moses,  by  Divine  command,  pre- 
scribed the  following  general  rule  for  the  worship  of  God :  "  I  will  be 
sanctified  of  all  them  that  draw  nigh  unto  me,  and  before  all  the  people 
will  I  be  glorified."  Who  can  be  at  a  loss  to  perceive  the  absurdity/ 
of  limiting  that  precept  to  the  prohibition  of  intoxication,  the  criine 
which  occasioned  its  first  promulgation,  instead  of  extending  it  to  every , 
instance  ef  levity  and  impiety  in  an  approach  to  the  Divine  Majesty! 
My  consciousness  of  the  extreme  weight  of  prejudice  which  the  truth 
has  to  encounter,  together  with  the  inaptitude  of  many  who  are  most 
interested  in  this  controversy  to  ascend  to  first  principles,  is  my  only 
apology  for  insisting  upon  a  point  so  obvious  ;  choosing  rather  to  hazard 
the  contempt  of  the  wise  than  not  to  impress  conviction  on  the 
vuloar. 

With  such  as  admit  the  possibility  of  Pedobaptisis  bciiiir  saved 
there  remains,  in  my  apprehension,  no  alternative,  hut  either  to  receive 
them  into  their  communion  without  scruple,  as  comprehended  within 
the  apostolic  canon,  or  to  aflSrm  that  decision  to  be  founded  on  erroneous 
grounds ;  which  at  once  removes  the  controversy  to  a  superior  tribunal, 
where  they  and  the  apostle  must  implead  each  other.  Let  us,  however, 
briefly  examine  certain  distinctions  they  have  recourse  to,  in  order  to 
elude  the  force  of  these  passages.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  been 
alleged,  that  though  we  are  command  (hI  to  receive  our  mistaken 
brethren^  we  are  not  instructed  to  receive  them  at  the  Lord's  tttbte^  Oif 
into  the  external  commun|on  of  ^e  church  ;  and  that  buch  injuncttotti 
are,  conseqaently,iiTelevant  to  the  inquiry  rcspectinfr  the  right  of  persons 
fjf  a  similar  onairacter  to  those  esoemal  privileges  of  which  they  mak« 
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ntf  mention,  "  Is  there  no  way,"  say  our  opponents,  "  of  reeeiving  him 
that  is  weak  in  faith,  but  by  admitting  him  to  the  Lord*s  table  ?  Must 
the  exhortation  to  receive  a  Christian  brother  be  confined  to  that  single 
instance  of  true  benevolence  ?"•  To  this  we  reply;  that  we  know  of 
none  who  assert  that  the  term  receive  must  necessarily  be  limited  to  the 
single  acv  of  a  reception  at  the  Lord^s  table ;  but  we  affirm,  without 
hesitation,  that  he  is  not  received  in  the  sense  of  the  apostle  who  is 
denied  that  privilege.  Had  the  parties  whom  he  addressed  proceeded 
to  an  open  rupture  in  point  of  communion,  would  they,  in  the  judgment 
of  our  opponents,  have  complied  with  the  purport  and  spirit  of  his 
injunctiou?  And  if,  after  adopting  such  a  measure,  they  had  appealed 
to  the  apostle,  whether  there  "were  no  other  way  of  receiving  their 
brethren  but  by  admitting  them  to  the  Lord's  table,"  would  he,  or  would 
he  not,  have  considered  himself  as  mocked  and  insulted  ?  Mr.  Booth 
enumerates  many  instances  in  St  Paul's  epistles,  in  which  he  enjoins 
Christians  to  receive  certain  persons,  such  as  Phcebe,  Onesimus,  Epaph- 
roditus,  and  himself,  where  an  admission  to  the  Lord's  table  was  not 
intended,  but  something  which  he  informs  us  would  manifest  their  love 
in  a  much  higher  degree. t  What  a  convincing  demonstration  of  the 
propriety  of  withholding  from  persons  of  a  similar  character  that  lower, 
that  inferior  token  of  esteem  which  is  included  in  Christian  fellowship ! 
And  because  the  bare  admission  of  all  the  persons  mentioned  to  the 
external  communion  of  the  church  did  not  satisfy  the  Ardent  benevo- 
lence of  the  apostle,  without  more  decided  and  discriminate  marks  of 
attachment,  nor  answer,  in  the  opinion  of  our  opponents,  to  the  full 
import  of  the  word  receive,  the  true  method  of  realizing  his  intentions 
is  to  reject  the  modern  Phcebe  and  Onesimus  altogether. 

"  Supposing,  however,"  says  Mr.  Booth,  "  that  there  were  no  way  of 
receiving  one  that  is  weak  in  faith  but  by  admitting  him  to  the'lA)rd'8 
table,  this  text  would  be  far  from  proving  that  which  our  opponents 
desire ;  unless  they  could  make  it  appear,  that  the  persons  of  whom 
the  apostle  immediately  speaks  were  not  members  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  when  he  gave  the  advice."^  If  there  be  any  weight  in  this 
argument,  it  must  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  if  the  persons  whom 
the  apostle  enjoins  the  Romans  to  receive  had  not  been  already  mem- 
bers, there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  believing,  notwithstanding  the 
strain  of  his  admonitions,  that  they  would  have  been  admitted.  But 
is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  he  would  have  recommended  a  class  of 
persons  so  earnestly  to  the  affectionate  regards  of  a  Christian  society 
whom  he  would  not  have  previously  deemed  eligible  to  their  com- 
munion ;  or  that  the  primitive  discipline  was  so  soon  relaxed  as  to 
occasion  the  continuance  in  the  church  of  such  as  would  have  been 
originally  deemed  unworthy  candidates  T  Most  assuredly  they  who, 
upon  valid  grounds,  would  have  been  rejected  if  they  had  not  already 
been  members,  were  never  permitted  to  boast  the  protection  and  patron- 
age of  an  inspired  apostle  af\er  they  became  such.  In  evsry  well* 
ordered  society,  the  privileges  attached  to  it  are  forfeited  by  that  conduct 

•  Booth<k  Apotocy,  p.  101.  t  DM.  p  108.  Ilhld.  p.88. 
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in  its  members,  whatever  it  be,  which  would  have  been  an  effectual 
obstacle  to  their  admission ;  and  to  suppose  this  maxim  reversed  in  a 
Christian  church,  and  that  an  apostle  would  caress,  protect,  and  com- 
nierid  persons  who  might  justly  have  been  debarred  from  entering,  is 
an  absurdity  which  few  minds  can  digest.  The  necessity  of  recurring 
to  such  suppositions  is  itself  a  sufficient  confutation  of  tke  systeoi 
they  are  brought  to  defend. 

Our  opponents  still  insist  upon  it,  that  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn 
from  the  coinmarul  to  receive  the  weak  in  faiths  unless  it  could  be  shown 
that  they  were  unhaptized.  But  this  mode  of  reasoning,  pursued  to  its 
consequences,  would  annihilate  all  the  general  axioms  of  Scripture,* 
and,  considering  the  infinite  diversity  of  human  circumstances,  render 
them  a  most  incompetent  guide.  If  the  Holy  Spirit  has  been  pleased 
to  command  us,  without  exception,  to  receive  the  weak  in  faiths  and 
instructed  us  in  the  grounds  on  which  his  decision  proceeded,  which  is 
plainly  xhe  acceptance  of  such  with  God, — if  the  apostles  acting  under 
his  direction  governed  the  church  on  the  same  principles,  and  suffered 
no  breach  of  communion  to  be  effected,  but  on  account  of  a  vicious  life^ 
or  fundamental  error,  the  criminality  attached  to  an  opposite  course  of 
procedure  wi|i  be  very  little  extenuated  by  a  circumstantial  difference 
m  its  objects.  Had  those  whom  the  apostles  commanded  tlieir  converts 
to  tolerate  been  unhaptized,  the  inference  in  favour  of  Pedobaptists 
would  unquestionably  have  been  more  obvious,  but  not  more  certain, 
because  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  they  urged  the  duty  of 
toleration  on  a  principle  which,  even  in  the  judgment  of  our  opponents, 
equally  applies  to  the  Pedobaptists,  which  is,  that  the  error  in  each  case 
is  compatible  with  a  state  of  salvation,  and  may  be  held  with  an 
upright  conscience. 

However  systems  and  opinions  may  fluctuate,  truth  is  eternal ;  and 
if  these  were  solid  grounds  of  mutual  forbearance  and  indulgence  here- 
tofore, they  must  still  continue  such ;  but  if  they  were  not,  St.  Paul 
must  be  acknowledged  to  have  reasoned  inconclusively,  and  all  idea  of 
plenary  inspiration  must  be  abandoned.  As  the  case  stands,  the  advo^ 
cates  of  exclusive  communion  must  either  assert,  indirect  contradiction 
to  his  statement,  that  the  compatibility  of  an  error  with  the  state  of 
salvation,  and  with  wh:U  comes  nearly  to  the  same  point  the  perfect 
sincerity  of  its  abetter,  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  its  being  tolerated 
in  the  church,  or  consign  the  Pedobaptists  who  die  in  their  sentiments, 
to  eternal  destruction.  In  this  dilemma,  they  are  at  liberty  to  adopt 
which  position  they  please,  but  from  both  it  is  impossible  to  escape. 

In  order,  as  it  should  seem,  to  perplex  the  mind  of  the  reader  on  this 
part  of  the  subject,  our  opponents  endeavour  to  confound  that  interpo- 
sition of  mercy  by  which  impenitent  sinners  are  introduced  into  a  state 
of  salvation  with  the  gracious  acceptance  of  believers.f 

«  «^  ■dmittinf  tbat  to  be  a  fhet," my  Mr.  Booth,  " of  ivhich  Uier«  lnooc  tiie  Imm  •HdwMktili* 
eoodnioii  4mwn  ftom  ttopaMagt  would  noi  bo  Just,  •  xcepi  it  were  oloo  prof«d  tlitt  tbo  nw  V 
fkirh  wert  nobipfliM,  or  at  leaac  m  eooaidore4  by  their  8t  ranger  brethren.  Ibr  that  Is  tbe  DOiai  M 
depute  beiWIiK  ■i.»~B0o(**e  ipnlefv,  p.  IM.  *^ 

t  ''  Yet  ptraitl  OM  to  aak,"  aays  Mr.  booth,  *«  Is  the  Divme  conduct,  is  t)^  tvtmx  of  God,  or  tba 
kiDdneae  of  Uutot  to  reoairing  siniMn  tha  role  of  our  pr<>ccuding  in  fhe  admiolstimtioa  of  poaHiv^ 
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With  this  view  we  are  reminded  that  God  receives  such  as  are  dead 
in  sins.  Whether  it  be  safe  to  assert  that  God  accepts  the  impenitent 
at  sdl  while  their  impenitence  continues,  I  shall  not  stay  to  inquire :  it 
is  certain  they  are  not  received  in  the  same  sense  as  genuine  Christians, 
nor  in  the  sense  the  apostle  intended  when  he  enjoined  forbearance 
towards  the  weak  in  faith.  That  Christ  receives  men  in  their  sins,  so 
as  to  adopt  them  into  his  family,  and  make  them  heirs  of  eternal  life,  is 
R  doctrine  offensive  to  pious  ears,  most  remote  from  the  language  of 
Scripture,  and  from  all  sober  theology.  But  if  they  intend  something 
essentially  distinct  from  this,  for  what  purpose  it  is  introduced,  except 
with  a  view  to  shelter  themselves  under  the  cover  of  an  ambiguous 
term,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  design  of  these  contortions  is  to  get  rid,  if  possible,  of  a  principle 
which  originated  not  with  us,  but  with  St.  Paul,  that  we  ought  to  accept 
those  whom  we  acknowledge  Christ  to  have  accepted.  This  is  stm 
more  evident  when  we  find  them  adducing  the  excommunication  of 
unworthy  members,  such  as  the  incestuous  man  at  Corinth,  who,  it  is 
asserted,  was  all  along  an  object  of  Divine  favour,  as^  a  proof  that  the 
rule  which  that  inspired  writer  has  laid  down  maybe  safely  neglected. 
In  reply  to  which,  it  is  sufficient  to  ask— In  what  light  was  the  inces- 
tuous person  regarded,*  when  he  declared  hi^  determination  to  deliver 
him  to  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh  !  Was  it  under  the  char- 
acter of  a  member  of  Christ,  or  an  enemy  to  the  gospel?  If  we 
believe  his  own  representation,  he  deemed  it  necessary  for  him  to  be 
expelled  as  an  infectious  leaven,  the  continuance  of  which  would 
corrupt  the  whole  mass ;  so  that  whatever  proofs  of  repentance  he 
might  afterward  exhibit,  these  could  have  no  influence  on  the  principle 
on  which  he  was  excluded.  When  the  professors  of  Christianity  are 
guilty  of  deliberate  violation  of  the  laws  of  Christ,  they  are  to  be 
treated  agreeably  to  the  conduct  they  exhibit,  as  bad  men,  with  a  hope 
that  the  severity  of  discipline  may  reclaim  and  restore  them  to  the  pathd 
of  rectitude. 

To  justify  the  practice  of  exclusive  communion,  by  placing  Pedo- 
baptists,  who  form  the  great  body  of  the  faithful,  on  the  same  level 
with  men  of  impure  and  vicious  lives,  is  equally  repugnant  to  reason 
and  offensive  to  charity ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  manifest  from  this 
mode  of  reasoning,  that  the  measure  contended  for  is  considered  in  the 
light  of  punishment.  Whether  our  Pedobaptist  brethren  are  the  proper 
objects  of  it,  or  whether  it  is  adopted  to  promote  the  only  legitimate 
ends  of  punishment,  must  be  lefl  to  future  inquiry* 

iiiMitatioiwI  Whom  docs  GoA,  wbom  does  Chriat  r«c«lTe  T  Noa«  Imt  tbo«»  wbo  beliere  and  moftM 
(kich  In  ibe  Lord  Meaaiah  t  Our  brethren  will  no(  aiBrm  it.  For  if  Divine  compaairion  did  not 
extend  to  the  dead  in  ain  ;  if  the  klndneaa  of  Chriat  did  not  relieTe  the  enemiea  of  God,  none  of  oar 
fellow-race  would  ever  be  aaved.  But  doea  it  bence  (bilow  that  we  inu<«t  admit  ilie  unbelleTinf .  ar 
the  unconTerted,  either  to  baptiam  or  the  H0I7  Supper!  Our  gracioua  Lord  tnoij  aecepu  all  ibtt 
deaire  it,  and  aU  that  eooie,  but  are  wa  bound  to  receive  every  one  that  anlicita  oominnnioii  with  oaF 
—Booth**  Apology,  p.  106. 

*  *■  Beaidea,  goapel  ehorcbaa,"  wm  Mr.  Booth,  **  are  aomadmaa  obliged  to  ezeluda  fttn  (f^**' ^^ 
mnnion  thoae  whom  be  haa  raoeivwl.  aa  appeara  fnm  the  eaae  of  the  inceotuoaB  paraon  In  the  eoarett 


of  Corinth     And  have  tboaa  chorchea  which  praetiae  fyae  oommuuion  navar  axclndad  any  fty  aga- 
dalooa  backaiidinga  whoa^  poiwithatanding,  tbay  ovnld  not  hut  oonaldar  aa  recalvod  or  ChnHF^ 
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sicTiON  m. 


Pedobaptists  a  Part  of  the  true  Church,  aiid  their  Exciuslon  on  that 
account  unlawfuL 

Before  we  proceed  to  urge  ihe  argument  announced  in  this  section, 
it  "ill  hf.  rn'i'C3s;ir}- to  iisocrl:iin  tlip  ]irrrise  import  of  ilie  word  church 
aa  it  is  employed  in  the  Holy  £jcriptures.  If  we  examine  the  New 
Testiiroeiit,  we  shall  find  thai  ihe  term  church  as  a  religious  appel- 
lation oceurs  in  two  senses  only ;  it  either  denotes  the  whole  body  of 
the  faithful,  or  some  one  assembly  of  Ghrialians  associated  for  the 
worship  of  God.  In  the  former  sense,  it  is  styled  in  the  Apoatlet' 
Creed,  catholic,  or  universal ;  a  behef  in  the  exiatence  of  which  fornw 
one  of  its  principal  articles.  In  this  sense,  Jesus  Christ  is  affirmed  to 
be  "  Head  over  all  things  to  the  church,  which  is  his  body."  It  is  in 
this  collective  view  of  it  that  we  itlfirm  its  perpetuity.  When  ihe  term 
is  employed  to  denote  a  particular  assembly  of  Christians,  it  b  invariably 
accompanied  with  a  specificaiion  of  the  place  where  il  was  accustomed 
to  convene,  as,  for  example,  the  church  at  Coriiiih,  U  Epheaua,  or  at 
Rome.  Now  it  is  manifest  from  Scripture,  that  these  two  significvioiw 
of  the  word  diiTer  from  each  other  only  as  a  part  differs  from  a  whotoi 
BO  thai  when  the  whole  body  of  believers  is  intended,  it  is  used  in  its 
absolute  form ;  when  a  particular  society  is  meant,  il  is  joined  with  m 
local  specification.  It  is  never  used  in  the  New  Testament,  as  in 
modem  times,  to  denote  the  aggregate  of  Christian  assembliea 
throughout  a  province,  or  a  kingdom ;  nor  do  we  ever  read  of  the 
church  of  Achaia,  Galaiia,  &.C.,  but  of  the  cliurchea,  in  the  plund 
number  ;  the  word  being  constantly  applied  either  to  the  whole  number 
of  the  faithful  scattered  throughout  the  world,  or  to  some  single  congr^ 
gation  or  society.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  whenever  the  word  churoh 
occurs  in  its  absolute  form,  it  comprehends  all  genuine  Christiaiu 
without  escepiion,  and  as  that  church  is  affirmed  to  be  his  body,  h 
could  not  enter  into  ihc  concepuon  of  the  inspired  writers  that  there 
were  a  cluss  of  ])('r^im>i  siricily  unitL'd  lo  Christ,  who  yet  were   none 

By  orthodox.  Christians  it  is  uniformly  maintained  that  union  to 
Christ  is  formed  by  faith,  and  as  the  Bi^tiais  are  distinguished  by 
demanding  a  profession  of  it  at  baptism,  they  at  least  are  preclnd«a 
from  asserting  ihai  rite  in  have  any  concern  in  effecting  the  spiritual 

alii. '■  in  .]iii-iir.ii.      Ill   tlujj    |ii-luiii(ni   ;it  leasl,  since  failli  precedes 

possessed  by  the 


tbn  eqnally  of  the  "body  of  Christ,  anil  members  in  Mutieular.*  ^^ 
since  the  Holy  Ohoai  identifies  that  body  with  the  eoorch,  expldni|K 
the  one  by  the  other  ("  for  his  body's  sake,  which  is  the  church"),  $ 


aeema  impoasible  to  deny  that  they  are  fully  entitled  to  be  considmvdf 

catholic  sense  of  the  term,  as  mtiabers  of  the  Chriatiaii  d'  " 
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And  88  the  univeraftl  church  is  nothing  more  than  the  collective  body 
of  the  faithful,  and  differs  only  from  a  particular  assembly  of  Christians, 
as  the  whole  from  a  part,  it  is  equally  impossible  to  deny  that  a  Pedo* 
baptist  society  is,  in  the  more  limited  import  of  the  word,  a  true  church. 

If  we  consider  the  matter  in  a  light  somewhat  different,  we  shall  be 
conducted  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  be  compelled  to  confess  that 
Pedobaptist  societies  are,  or  at  least  maybe,  notwithstanding  the  prac- 
tice of  infant^sprinkling,  true  churches.  The  idea  of  plurality,  it  will 
be  admitted,  adds  nothing  to  the  nature  of  the  object  to  which  it  is 
attached.  The  idea  of  a  number  of  men  differs  nothing  in  kind  frcFm 
that  of  a  single  man,  except  that  it  involves  a  repetition  or  multipli- 
cation of  the  same  idea.  But  the  term  church  is  merely  a  numerical 
term,  denoting  a  multitude,  or  an  assembly  of  men ;  and  for  the  same 
reason  that  a  number  of  men  meeting  together  constitutes  an  assembly, 
or  church*  in  the  most  comprehensive  import  of  the  word,  so  a  number 
of  Christians  convened  for  the  worship  of  God  constitutes  a  Christian 
assembly,  or  a  church.  Such  an  assembly  will  necessarily  be  modified 
by  the  <;haracter  of  the  members  which  compose  it ;  if  their  sentiments 
are  erroneous,  the  church  will  proportionably  imbibe  a  tincture  of  error; 
but  to  affirm,  that  though  it  consists  of  real  Christians,  a  society  of 
such  assembled  for  Christian  worship  is  not  a  true  church,  is  to  attrib- 
ute to  the  idea  of  plurality  or  of  number  the  power  of  changing  the^ 
nature  or  essence  of  the  object  with  which  it  is  united,  which  involves 
a  contradiction  to  our  clearest  perceptions.  If  we  adhere  to  the  dictates 
of  reason  or  of  Scripture  when  we  give  the  appellation  of  a  church  to 
a  particular  society  of  Christians,  we  shall  mingle  nothing  in  our  con- 
ceptions beyond  what  enters  into  our  ideas  of  an  individual  Christian, 
with  the  exception  of  this  circumstance  only,  that  it  denotes  a  number 
of  siich  individuals  actually  assembled,  or  wont  to  a^ssemble,  for  the  cele- 
bration of  Divine  worship.  Though  the  definition  of  a  church  has  often 
been  the  occasion  of  much  confused  disquisition,  especially  when  the  term 
had  been  applied  exclusively  to  the  clergy,  the  Baptists,  I  believe,  are 
the  only  persons  who  have  scrupled  to  assign  that  appellation  to  societies 
acknowledged  to  consist  of  sincere  and  spiritual  worshippers :  a  notion 
which,  however  repugnant  to  the  dictates  of  candour,  or  of  common 
sen^e,  is  the  necessary  appendage  of  the  practice,  equally  absurd,  of 
confining  their  communion  to  their  own  denomination. 

Having  shown,  we  trust  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader,  that  Pedo- 
baptism  is  not  an  error  of  such  magnitude  as  to  prevent  the  society 
which  maintains  it  from  being  deemed  a  true  church,  I  proceed  to 
observe,  that  to  repel  the  members  of  such  a  society  from  communion 
is  the  very  essence  of  schism.  Schism  is^a  causeless  and  unnecessary 
separation  iVom  the  church  of  Christ,  or  from  any  part  of  it ;  and  that 
secession  cannot  urge  the  plea  of  necessity  where  no  concurrence  in 
what  is  deemed  evil,  no  approbation  of  error  or  superstition,  is  involved 
in  communion.  In  the  case  before  us,  by  admitting  a  Pedobaptist  to 
the  Lord*s  Supper,  no  sanction  whatever  is  given  to  infant-sprinlding,  no 


*  Aeu  xU.  33.—*'  For  the  Maembly  wm  oonf^Med."    Tbe  orlfhial  is  fi  huthicUt  Um  Mnii 
nodsred  chuxch. 
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act  of  concurrence  is  involved  or  implied ;  nothing  is  done,  or  left 
undone,  which  would  have  not  been  equally  so  if  his ,  attendance  were 
withdrawn.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  necessity  of  preserving  the 
purity  of  worship,  or  of  avoiding  an  active  co-operation  in  what  we 
deem  sinful  or  erroneous  (the  only  justifiable  ground  of  separation), 
has  no  place.  The  objection  to  his  admission  is  founded  solely  on  a 
disapprobation  of  a  particular  practice  considered,  not  as  it  affects  us, 
since  no  part  of  our  religious  practice  is  influenced  by  it,  but  in  relation 
to  its  intrinsic  demerits. 

Division  among  Christians,  especially  when  it  proceeds  to  a  breach 
of  communion,  is  so  fraught  with  scandal,  and  so  utterly  repugnant  to 
the  genius  of  the  gospel,  that  the  suflrages  of  the  whole  Christian  world 
have  concurred  in  regarding  it  as  an  evil  on  no  occasion  to  be  incurred, 
but   for  the    avoidance   of  a   greater — the   violation   of  conscieac-e. 
Whenever  it  becomes  impossible  to  continue  in  a  religious  community 
without  concurring  in  practices  and  sanctioning  abuses  which  the  word 
of  God  condemns,  a  secession  is  justified  by  the  apocalyptic  voice, 
*'  Come  out  of  her,  my  people,  that  ye  be  not  partakers  of  her  sins,  and 
that  ye  receive  not  of  her  plagues."     On  this  principle,  the  conduct  of 
the  Reformers  in  separating  from  the  Roman  hierarchy  admits  of  an 
ample  vindication :  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  superstitious 
rites  and  ceremonies,  it  became  impracticable  to  continue  in  hier  com-i 
munion  without  partaking  of  her  sins ;  and  for  a  similar  reason  the 
nonconformists  seceded  from  the  Church  of  England,  where  ceremonies 
were  enforced,  and  an  ecclesiastical  polity  established,  incompatible,  as 
they  conceived,  with  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  Christian  institute. 
In  each  of  these  cases,  the  blame  of  schism  did  not  attach  to  the  sepa- 
ratists, but  to  that  spirit  of  imposition  which  rendered  such  a  measure 
requisite.     In  each  instance,  it  was  an  act  of  self-preservation,  rendered 
unavoidable  by  the  highest  necessity,  that  of  declining  to  concur  in  prao 
tices  at  which  their  conscience  revolted.     But  what  similarity  to  this 
is  discernible  in  the  conduct  of  the  advocates  of  strict  communion! 
They  are  not  engaged  in  preserving  their  own  liberty,  but  in  an  attack 
on  the  liberty  of  others:  their  object  is  not  to  preserve  the  worship  in 
which  they  join  pure  from  contamination  ;  but  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the 
consciences  of  their  brethren,  anil   to  deny  them  the  privileges    of  the 
visible  church  on  account  of  a  diflerence  of  opinion,  which   is   neither 
imposed   on  themselves   nor  deemed  fundamental.     They  propose  to 
build  a  church,  upon  the  principle  of  an  absolute  exclusion  of  a  multi* 
tude  of  societies,  which   they  must  either  acknowledge   to   be  true 
churches,  or  be  convicted,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  greatest  absurdity , 
while  for  a  conduct  so  monstrous  and  unnatural,  they  are  precluded  from 
the  plea  of  necessity,  because  no  attempt  is  made  by  Pedobaptists  to 
modify  their  worship,  or  to  control  the  most  enlarged  exercise  oC  piivi)M| 
judgment.     Upon  the  principle  for  which  I  am  confendiDg,  Ih^  tm  IIH 
called  to  renounce  their  peculiar  tenets  on  the  subjeet  of  bBptiut^)aitf 
to  express  their  approbation  of  a  contrary  practice ;  but  simply  noi  lo 
sfever  thmnsdres  from  the  bodj  of  Clirist,  nor  refuse  to  unite  with  his 
church.  ' 
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However  familiar  the  spectacle  of  Christian  societies  who  have  no 
fellowship  or  intercourse  with  each  other  has  become,  he  who  consults 
the  New  Testament  will  instantly  perceive  that  nothing  more  repugnant 
to  the  dictates  of  inspiration,  or  to  the  practice  of  the  first  and  purest 
age,  can  be  conceived.  When  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  primitive  times, 
we  behold  one  church  of  Christ,  and  one  only,  in  which,  when  new 
assemblies  of  Christians  arose,  they  were  considered,  not  as  multiplying, 
but  diffusing  it ;  not  as  destroying  its  unity,  or  impairing  its  harmony, 
but  being  fitly  compacted  together  on  the  same  foundation,  as  a  mere 
accession  to  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  whole.  The  spouse  of 
Christ,  like  a  prolific  mother,  exulted  in  her  nun>erous  offspring,  who 
were  all  equally  cherished  in  her  bosom,  and  grew  up  at  her  side.  As' 
the  necessity  of  departing  from  these  maxims,  or  of  appearing  to  depart 
from  them  at  least  by  forming  separate  societies,  arose  entirely  from 
that  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny  and  superstition  which  was  gradually 
developed,  so  a  similar  measure  is  justifiable  as  far  as  that  necessity 
extends,  and  no  further.  In  the  case  of  strict  communion,  it  has  no 
place  whatever.  In  that  case  it  is  not  a  defensive  but  an  offensive 
measure;  it  is  not  an  assertion  of  Christian  liberty  by  resisting  en- 
croachment, it  is  itself  a  violent  encroachment  on  the  freedom  of  others ; 
not  an  effort  to  preserve  our  own  worship  pure,  but  to  enforce  a  con- 
formity to  our  views,  in  a  point  acknowledged  not  essential  to  salvation. 
That  the  unity  of  the  church  cannot  be  maintained  upon  those  principles, 
that  if  every  error  is  to  be  opposed,  not  by  mild  remonstrance  and  scrip- 
tural argument,  but  by  making  it  the  pretext  of  a  breach  of  communion, 
nothing  but  a  series  of  animosities  and  divisions  can  ensue,  the  experience 
of  past  ages  has  rendered  sufficiently  evident.  If  amid  the  infinite  diver- 
sity of  opinions,  each  society  deems  it  necessary  to  render  its  own  pecu- 
liarities the  basis  of  union,  as  though  the  design  of  Christians  in  forming 
themselves  into  a  church  were,  not  to  exhibit  the  great  principles  of  the 
gospel,  but  to  give  publicity  and  effect  to  party  distinctions,  all  hope 
of  restoring  Christian  harmony  and  unanimity  must  be  abandoned. 
When  churches  are  thus  constituted,  instead  of  enlarging  the  sphere  of 
Christian  cliarity,  they  become  so  many  hostile  confederacies. 

If  it  be  once  admitted  that  a  body  of  men  associating  for  Christian 
worship  have  a  right  to  enact,  as  terms  of  communion,  something  more 
than  is  included  in  the  terms  of  salvation,  the  question  suggested  by 
St.  Paul — '*  Is  Christ  divided  ?"  is  utterly  futile:  what  he  considered  as 
a  solecism  is  reduced  to  practice,  and  established  by  law.  How  is  it 
possible  to  attain  or  preserve  unanimity  in  the  absence  of  an  intelligible 
standard  ?  and  when  we  feel  ourselves  at  liberty  to  depart  from  a  Divine 
precedent,  and  to  affect  a  greater  nicety  and  scrupulosity  in  the  separa- 
tion of  the  precious  and  the  vile,  than  the  Searcher  of  hearts ;  when 
we  follow  the  guidance  of  private  partialities  and  predile(itions,  without 
pretending  to  regulate  our  conduct  by  the  pattern  of  our  great  Master ; 
who  is  at  a  loss  to  perceive  the  absolute  impossibility  of  preserving 
"  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace  T  Of  what  is  essentiid 
to  salvation  it  is  not  difficult  to  judge:  the  quiet  of  the  conscience 
requires  that  the  information  on  this  subject  should  be  clear  and  precise ; 
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whuterer  is  beyond  is  involved  in  comparative  obscurity,  and  aobject 
to  doubtrul  disiTULatiun. 

There  are  certain  propositions- which  produce  on  a  mind  free  from 

prejiLilii:(!  sui-h  iiistiintaneous  conviction  as  scareely  lo  admii  of  Tormal 
prool'.  Ol'tliis  nature  is  the  following  pouilion,  llial  il  is  priisuinpLuuus 
to  aspire  to  a  greater  purity  and  sirictneis  in  selecting  the  maierials  of 
a  church  than  are  observed  by  its  Divine  Founder  i  and  those  whom 
he.  forms  and  actuates  by  his  Spirit,  and  admits  to  coramunion  with 
himself,  arc  sulTiciunlly  qu;ilifn.-il  for  iln>  .■Diiinuiiiioii  of  mi.rtiils.  Wli.^i 
can  be  alleged  in  contradietion  to  a  truth  so  indubitable  and  so  obvious  I 
Nothing  but  a  futile  distinction  (futile  in  relation  to  the  present  subject) 
between  the  moral  and  the  positive  parts  of  Chrisliaiiilv.  We  are  told, 
again  and  again,  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  positive  and  arbitrary 
insiilutton,  in  consequence  of  which,  tlie  right  to  it  is  not  to  be  juiiged 
of  by  moral  considerations  and  general  reasoni&gs,  but  by  flKpr^ 
prescription  and  command. 

Willing  in  meet  objectors  on  their  own  ground,  we  request  them  to 
point  us  to  the  passage  in  ihc  code  of  inspiration  where  unbapiized 
Christians  are  forbidden  to  panicipaie ;  and  all  the  answer  we  reeeive 
consists  merely  of  those  inferences  and  arguments  from  analogy  agaitist 
which  they  protest :  so  thai  our  opponents,  unsupported  by  the  letter 
of  Scripture,  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  general  reasoning,  not  less 
than  ourselves,  however  lame  and  defective  thai  reosonbg  may  be. 

When  we  urge  them  with  the  fact  that  all  genuine  Christiana  are 
received  by  Christ,  and  that  his  conduct  in  this  instance  a  proposed  as 
a  pattern  for  our  imitation,  they  are  compelled  to  shift  their  ground  j 
and  although  it  is  evident  lo  every  one  who  reflects  that  we  mean  to 
■t  the  obligation  of  adhering  to  that  example  only  as  fu  as  it  Is 


known,  they  adduce  the  instance  of  immoral  professors,  who,  though 
received,  as  they  contend,  by  Christ,  are  justly  rejected  by  the  church. 
But  how,  we  ask,  are  we  to  ascertain  the  fact  that  such  persons  are 
accepted  of  Chrisi,  till  they  give  proof  of  their  repentance !  Is  it  pre- 
cbely  the  same  thigg  to  neglect  a  known  rule  of  action,  as  to  cease  to 
follow  it,  when  it  is  involved  in  hopeless  obscurity!  Admitling,  fin 
argumeni's  sake,  that  disorderly  livers  have  uninterrupted  union  with 
the  S.iviovir,  il  is  iniposniblf  th:it  ivr  sluiuld  know  it  while  ihcy  coniinue 
imjii'iiitent,  and  ibcrt-fure,  on  suili  oiiiisious,  it  censes  lo  be  a  rule. 
But  in  rejei:tiiig  Pedobaplists  in  the  mass,  they  rcjc-cl  a  nuraerou>i  class 
of  Christians  whom  they  know  and  acknowledge  to  be  the  temples  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  If  the  two  cases  are  parallel,  we  acknowledge  the 
justice  of  the  eonchision  ;  if  not,  what  more  futile  and  absurd  ?  Let 
it  be  reuieiiiljiTfil,  houx^vcr, thai  all  ilii^iiuiblilins;  aiid  leri;iversation  are 
employed  to  gtl  rid  of  an  aposiulic  caiioii,  :irul  iliai  they  bt'ar  upon  oiir 
phociples  in  n«  other  aense  than  as  tli<y  leiij  to  nullify  w  im^uc  iIm 
fi»CM  of  an  inspired  raaxim.  If  we  aru  in  error,  we  deem  it  oo  M^  _ 
fidicity.  to  err  in  such  compai^.  *     1 

Before  1  doae  this  section,  I  must  be  penniiipi!  to  remark  an  iacon-     i 
■ialeiicy  ■'•  ibe  oonduct  of  onr  opponenr-.  coniircted  wiih  ihis  part  of 
the  sul^ect  which  has  ofien  excited  mysurjin^e.     Disclaiming,  as  they 
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do.  all  comrnunion  wiiii  FeUobaplists,  and  refusing  to  acknowledgs 
Ihem  as  a  legitimate  part  of  the  Chriaiian  church,  we  should  naturaUy 
expect  they  would  shun  every  approach  to  such  a  recognition  of  them 
with  peculiar  care  in  devolional  exercises,  in  solemn  addreeses  to  the 
Deity.  Nothing,  on  the  contrary,  is  mors  common  than  the  interchange 
of  religious  services  between  Baptists  and  Independents,  in  which  the 
Pedobapiist  minister  is  solemnly  recommended  lo  the  Supreme  Being 
u  the  pastor  of  the  church,  and  his  blessing  earnestly  implored  on  the 
relation  they  stand  in  to  each  other;  nor  is  it  unusual  for  a  Baptist  to 
officiate  at  the  ordination  of  an  Independent  minister,  by  delivering  a 
charge,  or  inculcating  the  duties  of  the  people,  in  a  discourse  appro- 
priated lo  the  occasion.  They  feel  no  objection  to  have  communion 
viih  Pedobaptista  in  prayer  and  praise,  the  most  solemo  of  all  acts  of 
worship,  even  on  an  occasion  immediately  connected  with  the  recogni- 
tioii  of  a  religious  society;  but  no  sooner  does  the  idea  of  the  Eucharist 
occur,  than  it  operates  like  a  spell,  and  all  this  language  is  changed, 
and  these  sentiments  vanish.  It  is  surely  amusing  to  behold  a  person 
solemnly  inculcating  the  reciprocal  duties  of  a  relation  which,  on  his 
principles,  has  no  existence  ;  and  interceding  expressly  in  behalf  of  » 
pastor  and  a  church,  when,  if  we  credit  his  representations  at  oihef 
times,  that  church  is  illegitimate,  and  the  title  of  pastor  consequently 
s  mere  usurpation.  Although  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  ap- 
proach of  Pedobaptista  to  the  sacred  table  is,  on  their  principles,  a  pre* 
■tmiptuous  intrusion,  it  is  seldom  that  the  advocates  of  strict  commU' 
nion  feel  any  scruple  in  attempting,  by  devotional  exercises,  to  prepare 
the  mind  for  the  right  performance  of  what  they  are  accustomed  to 
stigmatize  as  radically  wrong.  For  my  part,  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
reconcile  these  diacrepancies.  la  it  that  they  consider  less  attention  lo 
truth,  a  less  exact  correspondence  between  the  language  and  the  senti- 
ments, requisite  in  addressing  the  Deity  than  in  discoursing  with  their 
fellow-mortals  1  Or  is  it  not  more  candid  to  suppose  that  devotion 
elevates  them  to  a  higher  region,  where  they  breathe  a  freer  air,  and 
look  down  upon  the  petty  subtleties  of  a  ihomy,  dispatalioua  theology 
with  a  just  and  sovereign  contempt ! 


SECTION  IV. 

The  Exclation  of  Pedobaptists  from  the  Lord's  Table  considered  as  a 
Puitishment. 

The  refusal  of  the  Eucharist  to  a  professor  of  Christianity  can  be 
justified  only  on  the  ground  of  his  supposed  criminality, — of  his  em- 
bracing heretical  sentiments,  or  living  a  vicious  Lfe.  As  the  aenteoce 
of  exclusion  is  the  severest  the  church  can  inflict,  and  no  puniahinent 
just  but  in  proportion  to  tlie  degree  of  preceding  delinquency,  it  follows 
of  course  that  he  who  incurs  the  total  privation  of  church  privileges 
must  be  considered  eminently  in  the  light  of  an  oflTender.  When  the 
incestuous  person  was  separated  from  the  church  at  Corinth,  it  was 

Vol.  r.— Y 
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regarded  by  St.  Paul  as  a  punishment,  and  that  of  no  ordinary  magni- 
tude : — *»  Sufficient,"  said  he,  "  is  this  punishment,  which  was  inflicted 
of  many."  Nor  is  there  any  difference  with  respect  to  the  present 
inquiry,  between  the  refusal  of  a  candidate  and  the  expulsion  of  a 
member ;  since  nothing  will  justify  the  former  of  these  measures 
which  might  not  be  equally  alleged  in  vindication  of  the  latter.  Both 
amount  to  a  declaration  of  the  parties  being  unworthy  to  communicate. 
The  language  held  by  our  opponents  is  sufficiently  decisive  on  this 
head  : — "  It  is  not  every  one,''  says  Mr.  Booth,  "that  is  received  of 
Jesus  Christ  who  is  entitled  to  communion  at  his  table ;  but  such,  and 
such  only,  as  revere  his  authority,  submit  to  his  ordinances,  and  obey 
the  laws  of  his  house."*  Hence,  to  be  consistent  with  themselves, 
they  must  impute  to  Pedobaptists  universally  a  degree  of  delinquency 
equal  to  that  which  attaches  to  the  most  flagrant  breaches  of  immo- 
ndity ;  and  deem  them  equally  guilty  in  the  sight  of  God  with  those 
unjust  persons,  idolaters,  revellers,  and  extortioners,  who  are  declared 
incapable  of  entering  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  For  if  the  guilt 
imputed  in  this  instance  is  acknowledged  to  be  of  a  totally  difl^erent 
order  from  that  which  belongs  to  the  openly  vicious  and  profane,  how 
come  they  to  be  included  in  the  same  sentence  ?  and  where  is  the 
equity  of  animadverting  upon  unequal  faults  with  equal  severity  ! 

To  be  consistent,  also,  tney  must  invariably  refuse  to  tolerate  every 
species  of  imperfection  in  their  members,  which  in  their  judgment  is 
equally  criminal  with  the  Pedobaptist  error :  but  how  far  they  are  from 
maintaining  this  impartiality  is  too  obvious  to  admit  of  a  question.  In 
churches  whose  discipline  is  the  most  rigid,  it  will  not  be  denied  that 
many  are  tolerated  who  are  chargeable  with  conduct  more  ofiensive  in 
the  sight  of  God  than  a  misconception  of  the  nature  of  a  positive 
institute;  nor  will  they  assert  that  a  Brainerd,  a  Doddridge,  or  a 
Leighton  had  more  to  answer  for  at  the  supreme  tribunal  on  the  score 
of  infant  baptism,  than  the  most  doubtful  of  those  imperfect  Christians 
whom  they  retain  without  scruple  in  their  communion.  Let  them 
remember,  too,  that  this  reasoning  proceeds  not  on  the  principle  of  the 
innocence  of  error  in  general,  or  of  infant-sprinkling  in  particular ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  that  it  takes  for  granted  that  some  degree  of  blame 
attaches  to  a  neglect,  though  involuntary,  of  a  positive  precept ;  we 
wish  only  to  be  informed  on  what  principle  of  equity  it  is  proposed  in 
the  infliction  of  ecclesiastical  censures,  to  equalize  things  which  are  not 
equal. 

From  those  injunctions  of  St.  Paul  which  have  already  been  distinctly 
noticed,  where  he  enforces  the  duly  of  reciprocal  toleration,  we  find 
him  insisting  on  certain  circumstances  adapted  to  diminish  the  moral 
estimate  of  the  errors  in  question,  and  to  show  that  they  involved  a  very 
inconsiderable  portion  of  blame,  compared  to  that  wluch  the  sealoc^ 
on  ttther  side,  were  disposed  to  impute.  Such  is  the  stateaienft  of 
their  not  being  fundamental,  of  the  possibility  of  their  being  held  with 
a  pure  conscience,  and  the  certainty  that  both  parties  were  equally 

•  Apology,  p.  lOT. 
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comprehended  within  ihe  terms  of  saUalion.  In  tims  atlempling  to 
form  an  eeiimale  of  ihe  magniiude  of  the  mistakes  and  misconceptions 
of  our  fellow-chrisCians  in  a  moral  view,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
onr  treatmeni  of  them,  we  are  justified  by  the  highest  authority ;  and 
the  only  rational  inquiry  seems  to  be,  whether  infant  baptism  is  really 
tnore  criminal  than  those  acknowledged  imperfections  which  are  allowed 
to  be  proper  objects  of  ('hristian  forbearance.  If  it  be  affirmed  thai  it 
u,  we  request  our  opponents  to  reconcile  this  assertion  with  the  high 
encomiums  they  are  wont  to  bestow  on  Pedobaplisla,  many  of  whom 
they  feel  no  hesitation  in  classing,  on  otiier  occasions,  with  ihc  most 
eminent  saints  upon  earth.  That  ihey  are  perfectly  exempt  from 
blame  we  are  not  contending ;  but  this  strange  combination  of  vice 
uid  virtue  in  the  same  persons,  by  which  they  are  at  once  justly  eX' 
eluded  from  the  church  as  criminal  and  extolled  as  saints,  is  perfectly 
incomprehensible.  The  advocates  of  this  doctrine  attempt  lo  conceal 
its  deformity,  by  employing  an  attenuated  and  ambiguous  phraseology, 
and  instead  of  speaking  of  Pedobaptists  in  the  terms  their  system 
demands,  are  fond  of  applying  the  epithets  irregular,  disorderly,  iic 
lo  their  conduct.  Still  ihequestion  returns — Is  ihia  imputed  irregularity 
innocent  or  criminal  T  If  the  former,  why  punish  it  at  all  ?  If  the 
latter,  surely  the  punishment  should  be  proportioned  to  the  guilt ;  and 
if  it  exceed  the  measure  awarded  to  olTcnces  equally  aggravated,  we 
must  either  pronounce  il  unjust,  or  confound  the  distinction  of  right  and 
wrong.  But  if  the  forfeiture  of  all  the  privileges  attached  to  Christian 
society  is  incurred  merely  by  infant  baptism,  while  numerous  imperfec- 
tions, both  in  sentiment  and  practice,  are  loleniied  In  the  same  church, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  former  is  treated  with  more  severity  than 
the  latter.  If  it  be  more  crimiual,  such  treatment  is  just ;  but  if  a 
Doddridge  and  a  Leighton  were  not,  even  in  the  judgment  of  our  oppo- 
nenls,  necessarily  more  criminal  in  the  sight  of  God  than  the  most 
imperfect  of  those  whom  they  retain  in  their  communion,  it  is  neither 
Just  in  itself,  nor  upon  their  own  principles. 

If  we  consider  the  matter  in  another  light,  the  measure  under  con- 
eideration  will  appear  equally  incapable  of  vindication.  As  it  is 
imqueationably  of  the  nature  of  punishment,  so  the  infliction  of  every 
■pecies  of  punishment  is  out  of  place  which  has  no  tendency  to  reform 
the  offender,  or  to  benefit  others  by  his  example,  which  are  its  only 
legiiimaie  ends.  Whatever  is  besides  these  purposes  is  a  useless  waste 
of  suffering,  equally  condemned  by  the  dictates  of  reason  and  religion. 
The  application  of  this  principle  to  the  case  before  us  is  extremely 
obvious. 

1  am  far  from  thinking  lightly  of  the  spiritual  power  with  which 
Christ  has  armed  his  church.  It  is  a  high  and  mysterious  one,  which 
has  no  parallel  on  earth.  Nothing  in  ^e  order  of  means  is  equally 
adapted  to  awaken  compunction  in  the  guilty,  with  spiritual  censures 
impartially  administered.  The  sentence  of  excommunication  in  particu- 
lar, harmonizing  with  the  dictates  of  conscience,  aud  re-echoed  by  her 
voice,  is  truly  terrible :  it  is  the  voice  of  Ckid,  speaking  through  its 
legiiimaie  organ,  which  he  who  despises  or  neglects  tanks  with 
Y2 
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**  heathen  men  and  publicans,"  joins  the  synagogue  of  Satan,  and  takes 
his  lot  with  an  unbelieving  world,  doomed  to  perdition.  ExcommunicaF 
tion  is  a  sword  which,  strong  in  its  apparent  weakness,  and  the  sharper 
and  more  efficacious  for  being  divested  of  all  sensible  and  exterior 
envelopements,  lights  immediately  on  the  spirit,  and  inflicts  a  wound 
which  no  balm  can  cure,  no  ointment  can  mollify,  but  which  must 
continue  to  ulcerate  and  burn,  till  healed  by  the  blood  of  atonement, 
applied  by  penitence  and  prayer.  In  no  instance  is  that  axiom  more 
fully  veriiied,  "  The  weakness  of  God  is  stronger  than  men,  and  the 
foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than  men,"  than  in  the  discipline  of  his 
church.  By  encumbering  it  with  foreign  aid,  they  have  robbed  it  of  its 
real  strength  ;  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  temporal  pains  and  penahies,  they 
have  removed  it  from  the  spirit  to  the  flesh,  from  its  contact  with  eternity 
to  unite  it  to  secular  interests ;  and,  as  ^  corruption  of  the  best  thinss 
is  the  worst,  have  rendered  it  the  scandal  and  reproach  of  our  holy 
religion. 

While  it  retains  its  character  as  a  spiritual  ordinance,  it  is  the  chief 
bulwark  against  the  disorders  which  threaten  to  overturn  religion,  the 
very  nerve  of  virtue,  and,  next  to  the  preaching  of  the  Cross,  theprinci- 

£al  antidote  to  the  **  corruptions  that  are  in  the  world  through  lusL** 
discipline  in  a  church  occupies  the  place  of  laws  in  a  state ;  and  as  a 
kingdom,  however  excellent  its  constitution,  will  inevitably  sink  into  a 
state  of  extreme  wretchedness,  in  which  laws  are  either  not  enacted 
or  not  duly  administered;  so  a  church  which  pays  no  attention  to 
discipline  will  Either  fall  into  confusion,  or  into  a  state  so  much  worse 
that  little  or  nothing  will  remain  worth  regulating.  The  right  of 
inflicting  censures,  and  of  proceeding  in  extreme  cases  to  excommunica- 
tion, is  an  essential  branch  of  that  power  with  which  the  church  is 
endowed,  and  bears  the  same  relation  to  discipline  that  the  administra- 
tion of  criminal  justice  bears  to  the  general  principles  of  government. 
When  this  right  is  exerted  in  upholding  the  "  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  saints,"  or  enforcing  a  conscientious  regard  to  the  laws  of  Christ, 
it  maintains  its  proper  place,  and  is  highly  beneficial.  Its  cognizance 
of  doctrine  is  justified  by  apostolic  authority ;  "  a  heretic,  after  two  or 
three  admonitions,  reject :"  nor  is  it  to  any  purpose  to  urge  the  differ- 
ence between  ancient  heretics  and  modern,  or  that  to  pretend  to  dis- 
tinguish truth  from  error  is  a  practical  assumption  of  infallibility.  While 
the  truth  of  the  gospel  remains,  a  fundamental  contradiction  to  it  is 
possible :  and  the  difliculty  of  determining  what  is  so  must  be  exactly 
proportioned  to  the  difBcuhy  of  ascertaining  the  import  of  revelation, 
which  he  who  affirms  to  be  insurmountable  ascribes  to  it  such  an 
obscurity  as  must  defeat  its  primary  purpose. 

He  wlio  contends  that  no  agreement  in  doctrine  is  essential  to  com- 
monion  must,  if  he  understands  himself,  either  mean  to  asseil  dM 
Christianity  contains  no  fundamental  truths,  or  that  it  is  not  m 
that  a  member  of  a  church  should  be  a  Christian.  The  first  of 
positions  sets  aside  the  necessity  of  faith  altogether ;  the  last  is  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms.  For  these  reasons,  it  is  required  that  the  operatioB 
of  discipline  should  extend  to  speculative  errors,  no  less  than  to  practicai 
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enormities.  But  aince  it  is  not  pretended  thnt  Pedobaptiats  are  here- 
tics, it  ia  evident  that  they  are  not  Bubject  to  the  cognizance  of  the 
church  under  that  character.  Aa  they  difTer  from  tis  merely  in  the 
interpretation  o(  a  particular  precept,  while  they  avow  the  same  de- 
ference to  the  legislator,  the  proper  antidote  to  their  error  is  calm, 
dispassionate  argument,  not  the  exercise  of  power.  Let  us  present  ihe 
evidence  on  ivhich  our  practice  ia  grounded  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
to  which  the  display  of  a  conciliating  spirit  will  contribute  more  than  a 
tittle :  but  to  proceed  with  a  high  hand,  and  attempt  lo  terminate  the 
dispute  by  auihoriiy,  involves  an  Ulter  misconception  of  the  true  nature 
and  object  of  discipline,  which  is  never  lo  decide  what  is  doubtful,  to 
elucidate  what  is  obscure,  but  to  promulgate  the  sentence  which  the 
immutable  laws  of  Christ  have  provided,  with  the  design,  in  the  first 
place,  of  exciting  compunction  in  the  breast  of  ihe  offender,  and  next 
of  profiting  others  by  his  example.  The  solemn  decision  of  a  Christian 
assembly,  that  an  individual  has  forfeited  tua  right  to  spiritual  privileges, 
and  is  henceforth  consigned  to  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  is  an  awful  pro- 
ceeding, only  inferior  in  terror  to  ihe  sentence  of  the  last  day. 

But  what  ia  it  which  renders  it  so  formidable!  Il  is  its  accordance 
with  the  moral  nature  of  man,  its  harmony  with  the  dictatea  of  con- 
science, which  gives  it  all  its  force.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  pioua 
inquirer  ia  satisfied  with  hia  own  conduct,  viewing  it  with  approbation 
and  complacency ;  when  he  ia  fortified,  as  in  the  present  instance,  by 
the  example  of  a  great  majority  of  tlie  Christian  world,  who  are  ready 
lo  receive  him  with  open  arms,  and  lo  applaud  him  fur  the  very  practice 
which  has  provoked  it,  how  vain  is  it  to  expect  that  his  exclugion  from 
t  particular  church  will  operate  a  change !  When  he  learns,  loo,  thai 
bis  supposed  error  ia  not  pretended  to  be  fatal,  but  such  as  may  be  held 
with  a  good  conscience,  and  with  faiih  unfeigned,  and  ia  actually  held 
by  some  of  the  best  of  men,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  vhac  sentiments  he 
will  feel  towards  the  authors  of  such  a  measure,  und  how  little  he  will 
be  prepared  to  examine  impanially  ihe  evidence  of  that  particular 
opinion  which  has  occasioned  it  Such  n  proceeding,  not  having  the 
remotest  tendency  to  inform  or  to  alarm  the  conscience,  is  ineffeciual  to 
every  purpose  of  discipline ;  and  "S  it  professedly  compriaes  nothing 
of  the  nature  of  argument,  no  lig^l  can  be  derived  from  ii,  towards  the 
elucidation  of  a  controverted  question.  It  interposes  by  authority,  in- 
■lead  of  reason,  where  aiiihority  can  avail  nothing,  and  reason  ia  all  in 
«ll :  and  while  it  is  contemptible  as  an  insinimenl  employed  w  compel 
unanimity,  ils  power  of  exciiing  prejudice  and  disgust  is  unrivalled. 
Such  are  the  raiachiefs  resulting  from  confounding  together  the  prov- 
inces of  discipline  and  of  argument ;  and  since  the  practice  which  we 
have  ventured  to  oppose,  if  it  has  any  meaning,  is  intended  to  operate 
w  a  punishment,  without  answering  one  of  the  ends  for  which  it  is 
inflicted,  it  is  high  lime  il  was  consigned  to  oblivion. 

There  is  another  consideration,  suUicienily  related  to  the  part  of  the 
subject  before  us  to  juatify  my  Introducing  it  here,  as  I  would  wish  lo 
avoid  the  unnecessary  multiplication  of  divisions.  Whatever  criminality 
Utuhes  to  the  practice  of  free  communion  mu«  entirely  conust  in 
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toHetioning  the  improper  conduct  of  the  parties  with  whom  we  nnite ; 
and  if  it  be  wrong  to  join  with  Pedobaptiats  at  the  Lord's  table,  it  muat 
be  atill  more  lo  in  them  to  celebrate  it.  When  an  action  allowed  in 
itaelf  to  be  innocent  or  commendable  becomes  improper  as  perfonned 
in  conjunction  with  another,  that  improprieiy  must  result  solely  from  the 
moral  incompetence  to  that  action  of  the  party  associated.  Thus,  in  the 
inatance  before  us,  it  must  be  assumed  that  Pedobaptists  are  morally 
eulpaUt  in  approaching  the  sacred  symbols,  or  the  attempt  to  crimmate 
m  for  tmtetionittg  them  in  that  practice  would  be  ridiculous.  As  it  ia 
aUowed  that  e«ery  baptized  believer  not  only  msy  partake,  but  ought 
to  partake,  of  that  spiritual  repast,  his  utiiiiuf  with  Pedobaptists  oa  ihu 
occasion  is  liable  to  objection  on  no  other  ground  than  that  it  may  be 
ewisidered  as  intimating  hia  approbation  of  Iheir  conduct  in  that  pai> 
ticnlar.  Upon  the  principles  of  our  opponents,  their  ^proach  is  not 
only  sinful,  but  sinful  to  such  a  degree  as  to  communicate  a  moral  tamt 
to  what,  in  other  circumstances,  would  be  deemed  an  act  of  obedience. 
Here  die  first  question  thai  arises  is, — Are  the  advocatea  of  inftat 
bapdiim  criminal  in  approaching  the  Lord's  tablet 

Be  it  remembered,  that  our  controversy  with  them  respocta  the 
ordinance  of  baptism  only,  which  we  suppose  them  to  have  nusconceived, 
and  that  it  has  no  relation  to  the  only  remainiog  positive  itutitnte. 
Believing,  as  many  of  them  unquestionably  do,  that  they  are  aa  tnily- 
baptized  as  ourselves,  and  there  being  no  controversy  between  ns  on 
the  subject  of  the  Eucharist,  it  is  impossible  for  them,  even  on  the 
principles  of  our  opponents,  to  entertain  the  least  scrapie  respecting 
the  obligation  of  attending  lo  diat  ordinance.  Admitting  it  possible  for 
them  to  believe  what  they  uniformly  and  invariably  profess,  they  cannot 
fail  of  being  fully  convinced  that  it  is  their  duty  to  communicate.  Under 
these  cvcumstancea,  ought  they  to  communicate,  or  ou^t  they  ootl 
If  we  answer  in  the  negative,  we  must  affirm  that  men  ought  not  to 
pureiie  that  course  which,  slier  the  most  mature  deliberation,  tho 
unhesitMing  dictates  of  conscience  suggest ;  which  would  go  to  oblite- 
rate and  annul  the  only  immediate  rule  of  human  action.  Nor  can  it 
be  ot^ected  with  truth  that  the  luidency  of  this  reasoning  is  to  destroy 
the  absolute  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  by  referring  all  to 
conscience.  That  apart  from  human  judgments  there  is  an  intrinsic 
moral  difference  in  actions  we  freely  admit,  and  hence  results  the 
previous  obligation  of  informing  the  mind  by  a  diligent  attenuon  to  the 
dicUUes  of  reason  and  religion,  and  of  delaying  to  act  till  we  have 
BuffieicDt  light ;  but  in  entire  consistence  with  this,  we  affirm  that  where 
there  is  no  hesitation  the  criterion  of  immediate  duty  is  the  suggestion 
of  conscience,  whatever  guilt  may  have  been  previously  incurred  by  the 
neglect  of  serious  and  impartial  inquiry.  That  this,  under  the  modifica- 
lions  already  specified,  is  the  only  criterion  is  sufficiently  evident  from 
the  impossibility  of  conceiving  any  other.  If  ii  lead  {as  it  easily  may 
from  the  neglect  of  the  previous  inquiry  already  meniiooed)  to  a  deria- 
tioa  from  absolute  rectitude,  we  must  not  concur  in  the  action  in  whioh 
audi  deviation  is  involved. 
To  a^ljr  theae  principle!  to  the  case  btfore  as.    Whatever  Usme 
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we  may  be  disposed  to  attribute  lo  the  abetters  of  infant  baptism  on 
the  score  of  previous  inattention  or  prejudice,  as  there  is  nothing  in 
their  principles  to  cause  them  lo  hesitate  respecting  the  obhgation  of 
the  Eucharist,  it  is  unquestionably  their  immedtate  duty  to  celebrate  it ; 
they  would  be  guilty  of  a  deliberate  and  wilful  offence  were  they  to 
neglect  it.  And  as  it  is  their  duty  to  act  thus,  in  compliance  with  the 
dictates  of  conscience,  we  cannot  be  guilty  of  sanctioning  what  is  evil 
in  them  by  the  approbation  implied  in  joint  participation.  Ah  far  as 
tkei/  are  concerned  the  case  seems  clear,  and  no  sanction  is  given  lo 
criminal  conduct.  It  remains  to  be  considered  only  how  the  action  is 
situated  with  respect  to  ourselves;  and  here  ihe decision  is  still  more 
easy,  for  the  action  to  which  we  are  invited  is  not  only  consistent  with 
rectitude,  but  would  be  allowed  by  all  partim  to  be  an  instance  of  obe- 
dience, but  for  the  concurrence  of  Pedobapiists.  'i'hus  much  may  suf- 
fice in  answer  to  the  first  question,  respecting  the  nupposed  criminality 
of  the  act  of  communion  as  performed  by  the  advocates  of  infant  bap- 
tism,— a  criminality  which  must  be  assumed  as  the  sole  basis  of  llie 
charges  adduced  against  the  practice  we  are  defending. 

When  we  reflect  that  the  whole  of  our  opponents'  reasoning  turns 
upon  the  disqualiiication  of  Pedobaptisls  for  the  Lord's  Supper,  it  is 
■urprising  that  we  rarely  if  ever  find  them  coniemplaie  the  subject  in 
that  light,  or  advert  to  the  criminality  of  breaking  down  tliat  sacred 
enclosure.  The  subordinate  agenls  are  severely  censured,  llie  principal 
offenders  scarcely  noticed,  and  if  my  reader  be  disposed  to  gratify  his 
curiosity  by  making  a  collection  of  all  the  uncandid  strictures  which 
have  been  passed  upon  the  advocates  of  pedobaptism,  it  is  more  than 
probable  the  charge  of  profaning  the  Lord's  Supper  would  not  be  found 
among  the  number.  Yet  this  is  the  original  sin ;  this  the  epidemic 
evil,  as  widely  diffused  as  the  existence  of  Peaobaptist  communities : 
and  if  it  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  aitach  a  portion  of  guilt  to  whatever 
comes  into  contact  with  il,  it  must,  considering  its  extensive  prevalence, 
be  one  of  the  most  crying  enormities.  It  is  an  evil  which  has  spread 
much  wider  than  the  sacrifice  of  tlie  mass :  it  is  a  pollution  which 
(with  the  exception  of  one  sect  only)  attaches  to  all  flesh,  and  is  un- 
blushingly  avowed  by  the  professors  of  Christianity  in  every  part  of 
the  univefse.  And,  what  is  most  surprising,  the  only  persons  who  have 
discovered  it,  uistead  of  lifting  up  their  voice,  maintain  a  profound 
sUence ;  and,  while  they  are  sufiicienily  liberal  in  their  censures  on  the 
popular  error  respecting  baptism,  are  not  heard  to  breathe  a  murmur 
against  this  erroneous  abuse.  In  truth,  they  are  so  little  impressed  with 
it  that  they  decline  urging  it  even  where  the  mention  of  it  would  seem 
unavoidable.  When  they  arc  rebuking  us  for  joining  with  our  Pedobapiist 
brethren  in  partaking  of  a  sacrament  l^or  which  they  are  supposed  to  want 
the  due  qualiti  cat  ions,  it  is  not  their  presumption  in  approaching  on  which 
they  insist,  as  might  be  reasonably  expected  ;  on  that  subject  they  are 
silent,  while  they  vehemently  inveigii  against  ihe  imagmary  counte- 
nance we  afford  to  the  neglect  of  baptism.  Thus  they  persist  in  con- 
■truing  our  conduct,  not  into  an  approval  of  that  act  of  communion  in 
which  we  are  engaged,  but  into  a  tacit  aubmiBsion  dT  tb^  Y^idi^  of 
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infant  baptism,  against  which  we  are  known  to  remonstrate.  In  shortt 
they  are  disposed  to  attack  our  practice  in  any  point  rather  than  id 
that  in  which,  if  we  are  wrong,  it  is  alone  vuhierable,  that  of  its  being 
an  expression  of  our  approbation  of  Pedobaptists  celebrating  the  Eu- 
charist In  tlie  same  spirit,  when  they  have  once  procured  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  obnoxious  party  from  their  assemblies,  they  are  completely 
satisfied ;  their  communion  elsewhere  gives  them  no  concern,  though 
it  must  be  allowed,  on  the  supposition  of  the  pretended  disqualification, 
that  the  evil  remains  in  its  full  force.  Nor  are  they  ever  known  to  re- 
monstrate with  them  on  this  irregularity  during  its  continuance ;  nor, 
should  they  afterward  become  converts  to  our  doctrine,  to  recall  it  to 
their  attention  with  a  view  to  excite  compunction  and  remorse  ;  so  that 
this  is  perhaps  the  only  sin  for  which  men  are  never  called  to  repent- 
ance, and  of  which  no  man  has  been  known  to  repent.  When  our 
Lord  dismissed  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  though  he  did  not  pro- 
ceed to  judge  her,  he  solemnly  charged  her  to  sin  no  more :  the  advo- 
cates for  strict  communion,  when  they  dismiss  Pedobaptists,  give  them 
no  such  charge ;  their  language  seems  to  be, — ^  Go,  sin  by  yourselves, 
and  we  are  satisfied.'' 

The  inference  I  would  deduce  from  these  remarkable  facts  is,  that 
they  possess  an  internal  conviction  that  the  class  of  Christians  whom 
they  proscribe  would  be  guilty  of  a  great  impropriety  in  decUning  to 
communicate  in  the  sacramental  elements ;  and  that  the  union  of  Bap* 
tists  with  them  in  that  solemnity,  so  far  from  being  liable  to  the  impu- 
tation of  ^^  partaking  in  other  men's  sins,"  is  not  only  lawful,  but  com- 
mendable. 


SECTION   V. 

On  the  Impossibility  of  reducing  the  Practice  of  Strict  Camnumian  to 

any  general  Principle. 

When  a  particular  branch  of  conduct  is  so  circumstanced  as  to  be 
incapable  of  being  deduced  from  some  general  rule,  or  of  being  resolved 
into  some  comprehensive  principle  founded  on  reason  or  revelation,  we 
may  be  perfectly  assured  it  is  not  obligatory.  Whatever  is  matter  of 
duty  is  a  part  of  some  whole,  the  relation  of  which  is  susceptible  of 
proof,  either  by  the  express  decision  of  Scripture,  or  bY«fieneral  rea- 
soning ;  and  a  point  of  practice  perfecdy  insulated  ami  mjointed  from 
the  general  system  of  duties,  whatever  support  it  may  iterive  from  pre- 
judice, custom,  or  caprice,  can  never  be  satisfactorily  vindicated.  From 
want  of  attention  to  this  axiom,  l>oth  the  world  and  the  church  have, 
in  difierent  periods,  been  overrun  with  innumerable  forms  of  supersti- 
tion and  fc^y;  to  which  the  only  effectual  antidote  is  an  appeal  to. 
principles.  Unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  the  question  under  diaeOMQB 
will  affiird  a  striking  exemplification  of  the  justness  of  this  leoMriB 
K  it  be  Ibimd  impossible  to  fix  a  medium  between  the  toleration  of  aU 
opinions  in  religion  and  the  leitriction  of  it  to  errors  not  jundammttd^ 
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the  practice  of  exclusive  coiniiiunioD  musi  be  abandoned,  because  it  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  an  attempt  to  establisli  auch  a  medium.  By 
eirora  not  fundamtntal,  I  mean  sutli  as  are  admitted  to  consist  with  a 
Mate  of  grace  and  aalvaiioti ;  such  as  are  not  supposed  lo  prevent  their 
abetters  from  being  accepted  of  God.  With  such  as  contend  for  the 
indiscriminate  admission  of  all  doctrines,  on  llie  one  hand,  or  with  the 
abetters  of  rigid  uniformity,  who  allow  no  latitude  of  sentimeni,  on  the 
other,  we  have  no  concern ;  since  we  concur  widi  our  opponents  in 
deprecating  boih  these  extremes ;  and  while  we  are  tenacious  of  the 
"  trutli  as  it  is  in  Jesus,"  we  both  admit  iliat  some  indulgence  10  the 
mistakes  and  imperfections  of  the  truly  pious  is  due,  from  a  regard  to 
the  dictates  of  inspiration  and  the  natiu'e  of  man.  The  only  subject 
of  controversy  is,  how  far  that  forbearance  is  to  be  extended  :  we  assert, 
to  every  diversity  of  judgment  not  incompatible  with  salvation  ;  they 
contend,  that  a  difference  of  opinion  on  baptism  is  an  excepted  cas& 
if  the  word  of  God  had  clearly  and  unequivocally  made  this  exception, 
we  should  feel  ourselves  bound  to  admit  it,  upon  the  same  principle 
on  which  we  maintain  the  infalhble  certainly  of  revelation ;  but  when 
we  press  for  this  decision,  and  request  to  be  directed  lo  the  part  of 
Scripture  which  for  ever  prohibits  unbaptized  persons  from  approaching 
the  sacrament,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Jews  were  prohibited  liroDi 
celebrating  the  pasaover  who  had  not  submitted  to  circumcision,  we 
meet  with  no  reply  but  precarious  inferences  and  general  reasoning. 

However  plausible  their  mode  of  arguing  may  appear,  the  impartial 
reader  will  easily  perceive  it  fails  in  ilie  main  point,  which  is,  to 
establish  tiiat  speeifie  difference  between  the  case  they  except  out  of 
their  list  of  tolerated  errors,  and  those  which  tliey  admit,  which  shall 
justify  this  opposite  treatment.  Thus,  when  they  ask  whether  God 
has  not  "  commanded  baptism  ;  whether  it  is  not  the  believer's  duty  to 
be  found  in  it  ;"*  it  is  manifest  that  the  same  reasons  might  be  urged 
against  bearing  with  any  imperfection  in  our  fellow-christian  whatever ; 
for  which  of  these,  we  ask,  is  not  inconsistent  with  some  command, 
and  a  violation,  b  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  some  duty  I  with  this 
difference,  indeed,  that  many  of  the  imperfections  which  Christian 
churches  are  necessitated  to  bear  with  are  seated  in  the  will,  while  the 
case  before  us  involves  merely  an  unintentional  mistake.  "  It  is  not 
every  one,"  says  Mr.  Booth,  "  that  is  received  of  Jesus  Christ  who  ii 
entitled  to  communion  at  his  table ;  but  such,  and  only  such,  as  revere 
his  authority,  submit  to  his  ordinances,  and  obey  the  laws  of  his  house." 
This  is  the  most  formal  attempt  which  that  writer  has  made  to  specify 
the  difference  between  the  case  of  the  abetters  of  infant  baptism  and 
others  ;  for  which  reason  the  reader  will  excuse  my  directing  his  atten- 
tion to  it  for  a  few  moments.  We  are  indebted  to  him,  in  the  (iral 
place,  for  a  new  discovery  in  theolog}'.  We  should  not  have  suspected, 
but  for  his  assertion,  that  there  could  be  a  description  of  persons  whom 
Christ  has  received,  who  neither  revere  his  authority,  submit  to  hie 
ordinances,  nor  obey  his  laws.     How  Mr.  Booth  acquired  this  informa- 

*  Bmb'*  Apotsiy,  p.  IH. 
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tion  we  know  not ;  but  certainly  in  our  Saviour's  time  it  was  otherwise. 
"  Then  are  ye  my  disciples/'  said  he,  "  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  have 
commanded  you.''  I  congratulate  the  public  on  the  prudence  evinced 
by  the  venerable  author  in  not  publishing  the  names  of  these  highly 
privileged  individuals,  who  have  proved  their  title  to  heaven  to  his 
satisfaction,  without  reverence,  submission,  or  obedience ;  wishing  his 
example  had  been  imitated,  in  this  particular,  by  the  authors  of  the 
wonderful  conversions  of  malefactors,  many  of  whom,  I  fear,  belong  to 
this  new  sect. 

This  singular  description,  however,  I  scarcely  need  remind  the 
reader,  is  designed  to  characterize  Baptists  in  opposition  to  Pedo- 
baptists ;  and  were  it  not  the  production  of  a  man  whom  I  highly 
revere,  I  should  comment  upon  it  with  the  severity  it  deserves.  Suffice 
it  to  remark,  that  to  mistake  the  meaning  of  a  statute  is  one  thing,  not 
to  reverence  the  legislator  another ;  that  he  cannot  submit  with  a  good 
conscience  to  an  ordinance  who  is  not  apprized  of  its  existence ;  and 
that  a  blind  obedience,  even  to  Divine  laws,  would  be  far  from  consti- 
tuting a  reasonable  service.  Every  conscientious  adherent  to  infant 
baptism  reveres  the  authority  of  Christ  not  less  than  a  Baptist,  and  is 
distinguished  by  a  spirit  of  submission  and  obedience  to  every  known 
part  of  his  will ;  and  as  this  is  all  to  which  a  Baptist  can  pretend^  and 
far  more  than  many  who,  without  scruple,  are  tolerated  in  our  churches 
can  boast,  we  are  as  far  as  ever  from  ascertaining  the  specific  difference 
between  the  case  of  the  Pedobaptist,  and  other  instances  of  error  sup- 
posed to  be  entitled  to  indulgence.  In  spite  of  Mr.  Booth's  marvellous 
definition,  reverence,  submission,  and  obedience  are  such  essential 
features  in  the  character  of  a  Christian,  that  he  who  was  judged  to  be 
destitute  of  them,  in  their  substance  and  reality,  would  instandy  forfeit 
that  character;  while  to  possess  them  in  perfection  is  among  the 
brightest  acquisitions  of  eternity.  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that 
the  general  principles  of  morality  are  not  less  the  laws  of  Christ  than 
positive  rites,  and,  if  we  credit  prophets  and  apostles,  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred in  comparison  ;  so  that  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  he  who  is 
deficient  in  attention  to  these,  while  he  is  more  exemplary  in  discharg- 
ing the  former  than  a  baptized  Christian  (a  very  frequent  case),  stands 
higher  in  the  scale  of  obedience.  So  equivocal  is  the  line  of  separa- 
tion here  attempted. 

When  the  necessity  of  tolerating  imperfection  is  once  admitted,  there 
remains  no  point  at  which  it  can  consistently  stop,  till  it  is  extended  to 
every  gradation  of  error,  the  habitual  maintenance  of  which  is  com- 
patible with  a  state  of  salvation.  The  reason  is,  that  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  define  that  species  of  error  so  situated  as  not  to  preclude 
its  possessor  from  Divine  acceptance,  although  it  forfeits  his  title  to  the 
full  exercise  of  Christian  charity.  The  Baptists,  who  contend  for  ooii- 
"finiag  the  Lord's  Supper  to  themselves,  imagine  they  have  found  tuok 
'an  error  in  the  practice  of  initiating  infants  into  the  Christian  cfauffdl. 
;But  it  is  observable  that  they  ean  reduce  it  to  no  class^  nor  define  it  by 
any  general  idea ;  and  when  we  urge  them  with  the  apostolic  injunction, 
to  bear  with  each  other^s  infirmities,  they  have  noUiing  to  reply,  but 
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merely  that  Sl  Paul  is  not  speaking  of  baptism,  which  is  true,  because 
one  thing  is  not  another ;  but  it  behooves  thein  to  show  that  the  principle 
he  establishes  does  not  include  this  case,  and  here  ihey  are  silent. 

If  we  impartially  examine  the  reasons  on  which  we  rest  the  tolera- 
tion of  any  supposed  error,  we  shall  find  they  invariably  coincide  with 
the  idea  of  its  rwC  being  fundamental.  If  it  be  alleged,  for  exam^de, 
that  the  error  in  question  relates  to  a  subject  less  clearly  revealed  than 
Bome  others,  what  is  this  but  to  insinuate  the  ease  with  which  an 
honest  inquirer  may  mistake  respecting  it!  If  the  little  practical  influ- 
ence it  is  likely  to  eiert  is  alleged  as  a  plea  for  forbearance,  the  force 
of  such  a  remark  rests  entirely  on  the  assumption  of  an  indissoluble 
conneition  between  a  state  of  salvation  and  a  certain  character,  which 
the  opinion  in  question  is  supposed  not  to  destroy.  If  we  allege  the 
example  of  eminenily  pious  men  who  have  embraced  it,  we  infer  from 
analogy  the  actual  safety  of  the  person  by  whom  it  is  held ;  and,  in 
short,  It  is  impossible  to  construct  an  argument  for  the  exercise  of 
mutual  forbearance,  but  what  proceeds  upon  this  principle  ;  a  principle 
which  pervades  the  reasoning  of  our  opponenis  on  every  other  occa- 
sion, except  this  of  strict  communion,  which  they  make  an  insulated 
case,  capriciously  exempting  it  from  the  arbitration  of  all  the  general 
rules  of  Scripture,  as  well  as  from  the  maxims  to  which,  in  all  other 
instances,  they  are  attached. 

Reluctant  as  I  feel  to  trespass  on  the  patience  of  the  reader,  by 
tmnecessarily  prolonging  the  discussion,  I  am  anxious,  if  possible,  to 
Bet  ihe  present  argument  in  a  siill  stronger  light,  I  observe,  therefore, 
that  if  it  be  contended  that  a  certain  opinion  is  so  obnoxious  as  to 

isiify  the  exclusion  of  its  abetters  from  the  privilege  of  Christian 
Fellowship,  it  must  be  either  on  account  of  its  involving  a  contradiction 
U  the  saving  truth  of  the  gospel,  or  on  account  of  its  injurious  etTect* 
on  the  character.  As  those  of  our  brethren  to  whom  this  reasoning  ia 
addressed  positively  disclaim  considering  infant  baptism  in  the  former 
light,  they  will  not  attempt  to  vindicate  ihe  exclusion  of  PedobaptisU 
on  that  groimd.  In  vindication  of  such  a  measure,  they  must  allege 
the  injurious  efiecls  it  produces  on  the  character  of  its  abetters.  Here, 
however,  they  have  precluded  themselves  from  the  possibility  of  urging 
that  the  injury  sustained  is  fatal,  by  the  previous  concession  that  it 
does  not  involve  a  contradiction  to  saving  truth.  Could  they,  without 
cancelling  that  coneeseion,  urge  the  fatal  nature  of  the  influence  in 
question,  ihey  would  present  an  object  to  the  mind  sufhciently  precise 
and  determinate  ;  an  object  which  may  be  easily  conceived  and  accu- 
rately de6ned.  Bat  as  things  are  now  situated,  they  can,  at  most,  only 
insist  on  such  a  kind  and  degree  of  deteriorating  effect  as  is  consisieat 
with  the  spiritual  safety  of  the  party  concerned ;  and  as  ihey  are  among 
the  first  to  contend  that  every  species  of  error  is  productive  of  injurious 
effects,  it  is  incumbent  upon  them  to  point  out  some  consequences 
worse  in  their  kind,  or  more  aggravated  in  degree,  resulting  from  this 
particular  error,  than  what  may  be  fairly  ascribed  to  the  worst  of  ihoee 
erroneous  or  defective  views  which  they  are  accustomed  to  tolerate. 
These  injurious  consequences  must  also  occupy  an  intermediate  plac« 
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between  two  estremea  ;  (hey  must,  on  the  one  hand,  be  decidedly  more 
■erioue  'han  can  be  eupposed  xo  result  from  the  most  crude,  undigested,  or 
discordant  views  tolerated  in  regular  Baptist  churches,  yet  not  of  such 
a  naiiire,  on  [he  oilier,  as  to  involve  the  danger  of  eternal  perdition. 
Let  ihem  specify,  if  it  be  in  their  power,  that  ill  influence  on  the  char- 
acter which  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  tenet  of  infant-sprinkling, 
considered  per  se,  or  independent  of  adventitious  circumstances,  and 
the  operation  of  accidental  causes,  which  justifies  a  treatment  of  its 
patrons  so  different  from  what  is  given  to  the  abelK-rs  of  oilier  errors. 
This  malignant  influence  must,  1  repeat  it,  be  the  natural  or  necessaty 
product  of  the  practice  of  pedobaptism  ;  because  the  simple  avowal  of 
this  is  deemed  sufficient  to  incur  the  forfeiture  ol'  church  privileges, 
without  further  time  or  inquiry.  However  vehemently  the  supporters 
of  such  a  measure  may  declaim  against  it,  or  however  triumphantly 
expose  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded,  they  have  done  nothing 
towards  accomplishing  their  object — the  vindication  of  strict  commu- 
nion, since  the  same  mode  of  proceeding  might  be  adopted  towards 
any  other  misconception,  or  erroneous  opinion  j  and  if  it  may  be  forcibly 
expelled  as  soon  as  it  is  confuted,  there  is  an  end  to  toleration. 
Toleration  has  no  place  hut  in  the  presence  of  acknowledged  imperfec- 
tion. It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  them,  as  they  would  vindicate 
their  conduct  to  the  satisfaction  of  reasonable  men,  to  prove  that  some 
specific  deteriorating  effect  results  from  the  practice  of  infant  baptism, 
distinct  from  the  malignant  influence  of  error  in  general,  and  of  those 
imperfections  in  particular  which  are  not  inconsistent  with  salvation. 

Though  the  opposition  between  truth  and  error  is  equal  in  all  cases, 
and  the  former  always  susceptible  of  proof,  as  well  as  the  latter  of 
confutation,  all  error  is  not  opposed  to  the  same  truths ;  and  hence 
arises  a  distinction  between  such  erroneous  and  imperfect  views  of 
religion  as,  however  they  may  in  their  remoter  consequences  impair, 
do  not  contradict  the  gospel  testimony,  and  such  as  do.  We  lay  this 
distinction  as  the  basis  of  that  forbearance  towards  the  mistakes  and 
imperfections  of  good  men  for  which  we  plead ;  and,  as  the  case  of 
our  Pedobaptisl  brethren  is  clearly  comprehended  within  that  distinc- 
tion, feel  no  scruple  in  admitting  them  to  Christian  fellowship.  We 
are  attached  to  thin  disliucLioii  hw;iuse  it  is  both  scriptural  and  intelli- 
gible ;  while  the  hypolhcsis  of  the  strict  IJapiisis,  as  ihcy  slvle  them- 
selves, is  so  replete  with  perplexity  and  confu!>ion,  that,  i'ur  my  part,  I 
absolutely  despair  of  comprehending  it.  It  proceeds  upon  the  supposi- 
tion of  a  certain  medium  between  two  extremes,  which  they  have  not 
even  attempted  to  fix  ;  and  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  this,  their 
reasoning,  if  we  choose  to  icrin  it  such,  floats  and  undulates  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  is  txtrLUiily  difficull  to  yrii?]!  it.  On  iIlc  pernicious 
influence  of  error  in  general  we  enlen^nn  no  doubt,  but  we  demaoclt 
■gain  and  again,  to  have  that  precise  itijiirious  c£fect  of  i[ifaat-epriitklii|| 
pointed  out  and  evinced,  which  is  marc  lo  be  deprecated  than  the  praf 
able  result  of  those  acknowledged  imperfections  to  which  they  ezlend 
their  iodnlfience.  This  must  surely  be  di(iin<.  J  a  reasonable  requisition, 
ibongh  it  is  one  with  which  they  have  not  liiihcrtotbought  fit  to  comply. 
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The  operation  of  speculative  error  on  the  min<i  is  one  of  Ilie  profound- 
est  secrets  in  na.iure ;  and  to  determine  the  precise  quantity  or  evil 
resulting  from  it  in  any  given  case  (except  the  single  one  of  its  involv' 
ing  a  denial  of  fmidamenlal  truth)  transcends  ihe  capacity  of  huioan 
nature.  We  must,  in  order  10  form  a  correct  judgment,  be  not  only 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  error  in  ques- 
tion, but  also  with  the  portion  of  atlentton  it  occupies,  as  well  aa  ihe 
degree  of  zeal  and  attachment  with  which  it  is  embraced.  We  must 
determine  the  force  of  the  counteracting  principles,  and  how  far  it  heart 
an  affinity  to  the  predominant  failings  of  him  who  maintains  it ;  how 
far  it  coalesces  with  the  weaker  parts  of  his  moral  constitution.  These 
particulars,  however,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  explore  when  the  inquiry 
respects  ourselves ;  how  much  more  to  establish  a  scale  which  shall 
mark  by  just  gradations  the  mahgnant  influence  of  erroneous  concepiiona 
on  others  !  On  the  supposition  of  a  formal  denial  of  saving,  essential 
truth  we  feel  no  difficulty;  wc  may  determine  wjtjioiit  hesitation,  on 
the  testimony  of  God,  that  it  incurs  a  forfeiture  of  the  blcssbgs  of  the 
new  and  everlasting  covenant,  among  which  the  communion  of  saints 
holds  a  <]istinguished  place.  But  such  a  supposition  is  foreign  to  the 
present  inquiry. 

Instead  of  losing  ourselves  in  a  labyrinth  of  tnelaphysical  subtleties 
our  only  safe  guide  is  an  appeal  to  facts ;  and  here  we  find  from  ex- 
perience that  the  sentiments  of  the  Pedobaptist  may  consist  with  the 
highest  attainments  of  piety  exhibited  in  modern  times,  with  the  most 
varied  and  elevated  forms  of  moral  grandeur,  without  impairing  the  zenl 
of  missionaries,  without  impeding  the  march  of  confessors  to  their 
prisons,  or  of  martyr?  to  the  flames.  We  are  willing  to  acknowledge 
these  tenets  have  produced  much  mischief  in  commtmiiies  and  nations 
who  have  confounded  baptism  with  regeneration ;  but  the  mere  belief 
of  the  title  of  infants  to  ihal  ordinance  is  a  misconception  respecting  a 
positive  institute  much  less  injurious  than  if  it  affected  the  vital  parts 
of  Christianity.  Bui  be  it  what  it  may,  we  contend  that  it  is  impossible, 
withont  a  loial  disregard  of  truth  and  decency,  10  assert  that  it  is 
intrimically  and  essentially  more  pernicious  in  its  effects  than  the 
numerous  errors  and  imperfections  which  the  advocates  of  strict  com- 
munion feel  no  scruple  in  tolerating  in  the  best  organized  churches.  It 
is  but  justice  (o  add  that  few  or  none  have  attempted  to  prove  that  it  is 
BO ;  but  have  satisfied  themselves  with  a  certain  vague  and  loose  de- 
clamation, better  adapted  to  inflame  prejudice  than  to  produce  light  or 


In  the  government  of  the  church  there  ia  a  choice  of  three  modes 
of  procedure,  each  consistent  with  itself,  though  not  equally  compatible 
with  the  dictates  of  reason  or  Scripture.  We  may  either  open  the 
doors'  to  persons  of  all  sentiments  and  persuasions  who  maintain  the 
messiahship  of  Christ ;  or  insist  upon  an  absolute  uniformity  of  belief; 
or  limit  the  necessity  of  agreement  to  articles  deemed  fundamental, 
leaving  subordinate  points  to  the  exercise  of  private  judgment.  The 
Btricl  Baptists  have  feigned  to  themselves  a  fourth,  of  which  it  is  not 
less  difficult  to  form  a  clear  and  consistent  conception,  than  of  a  foiuih 
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dimenaion.  Tbey  have  puraned  the  clew  b^  which  otho-  inquiren  baM 
been  conducted  till  ihey  arrived  at  a  certain  point,  when  they  refuaed 
to  proceed  a  step  farther,  without  being  able  to  assign  a  aingle  re^ 
•on  for  stopping  which  Would  not  equally  prove  they  had  already 

roceeded  too  Far.     They  have  attempted  an  incongnioua  mixture  of 

^ral  pfinciplea  with  a  particular  act  of  intolerance  i  and  these,  Ixka 
Uie  iron  and  clay  in  the  feet  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  image,  will  not  mix. 
Menceall  that  want  of  coherence  and  system  in  their  mode  of  rMaooing, 
which  might  be  expected  in  a  defence,  not  of  a  theory  so  properly,  as 
cmT  a  capricious  sally  of  prejudice. 

Before  I  close  this  part  of  the  subject  I  must  juitrtmarli  the  sensiUe 
chagrin  which  the  venerable  Booth  betrays  at  our  insisting  on  tlit 
distinction  between  fundsmenula  and  noofundameotals  in  religion,  ud 
tbe  singular  manner  in  which  he  attempts  to  evsde  its  force.  After 
obser*ing  that  we  are  wont  in  defence  of  our  practice  to  plead  that  the 
points  at  issue  are  not  fundamental — "  Not  fundamental  1"  he  indignantly 
exclaims,  "  not  essential  I  But  in  what  sense  is  submission  to  bsptism 
not  essentia]  T  To  our  justifying  righteousness,  our  acceptance  with 
God,  or  our  interest  in  his  favour  T  So  is  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  so  is 
nwy  part  of  our  obedience.  They  (the  friends  of  open  commuoion) 
will  readily  allow  that  an  interest  in  the  Divine  favour  is  not  obtained 
by  miserable  sinners,  but  granted  by  the  eternal  Sovereign ;  and  that 
acceptance  with  the  high  and  holy  Rod  is  not  on  conditions  periivmed 
by  us,  but  in  consideration  of  the  vicarious  obedience  and  propiliary 
sufferings  of  the  great  EmanueL" 

"  To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure."  In  the  mind  of  Mr.  Booth  nothing 
was  associated  with  this  language,  I  am  persuaded,  but  impressions  of 

Siety  and  devotion ;  though  its  unguarded  texture  aitd  ambiguous  ten- 
ency  are  too  manifest  For  my  own  part,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  put  any 
other  construction  upon  it  than  this ;  either  that  faith  and  repentance 
are  in  no  respect  conditions  of  salvation,  or  that  adult  baptism  is  of  equal 
necessity  and  importance.  When  it  is  asked.  What  is  essential  to 
salvation  1  the  gospel  constitution  is  presupposed,  the  great  facts  in 
Christianity  assumed ;  and  the  true  import  of  tt)e  inquiry  is.  What  is 
essential  to  s  personal  interest  in  the  blessings  secured  by  the  former, 
in  the  felicity  of  which  the  latter  are  the  basis  t  in  which  light,  to  reply. 
The  atonement  and  righteousness  of  Christ,  is  egregious  trifimg, 
because,  being  things  out  of  ourselves,  though  the  only  preliminary 
basis  of  human  hope,  it  is  absurd  to  confound  them  with  die  character' 
istic  difference  between  such  as  are  saved  and  such  as  perish. .  When, 
in  like  manner,  an  inquiry  arises.  What  is  fundamental  in  religion!  as 
we  must  be  supposed  by  religion  to  intend  a  system  of  doctrines  to  be 
believed  and  of  duties  to  be  performed,  to  direct  us  to  the  vicarious 
obedience  of  Christ,  not  as  a  necessary  object  of  belief,  but  as  a  trans' 
action  absolute  and  complete  in  itself  and  to  pass  over  in  silence  the 
inherent  distinction  of  character,  the  faith  with  its  renovating  influence 
to  which  the  promise  of  life  is  attached,  is,  to  speak  in  the  mildest 
terms,  to  reply  in  a  manner  quite  irrelevant ;  and  when  to  this  is  joined 
even  by  implication  a  denial  of  tbe  eziettnoe  of  su^  e  d'   ' 
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are  conducied  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice.  The  denial  of  this  is  the 
very  core  of  aniinomianism,  to  which  it  is  painful  to  see  lo  able  a  writer 
and  so  excellent  a  man  as  Mr.  Booth  make  the  slighiesl  approach.  We 
would  seriously  ask  whether  it  be  intended  to  deny  that  the  belief  of  any 
doctrines,  or  the  infusion  of  any  principles  or  dispositions  whatever,  is 
essential  to  future  happiness  ;  if  this  be  intended,  it  supersedes  the  use 
and  necessity  of  every  branch  of  internal  religion.  Ifit  is  not,  we  ask. 
Are  correct  views  on  the  subject  of  baptism  to  be  classed  among  tlioBe 
doctrines  1 

Had  we  been  contending  for  an  indulgence  towards  such  as  are 
convinced  of  the  obligation  of  believers'  baptism,  but  refuse  to  act  up  to 
their  convictions  and  shrink  from  the  Cross,  some  parts  of  the  expostu- 
lation we  have  quoted  might  be  considered  as  pertinent ;  but  to  attempt 
to  explain  away  a  distinction  the  most  important  in  theolo^,  the  only 
centre  of  harmony,  the  only  basis  of  peace  and  concord,  and  the  grand 
bulwark  opposed  to  the  sophistry  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  is  an  humiliai* 
jng  instance  of  the  temerity  and  imprudence  incident  to  the  best  of  men. 
The  Jesuit  Twiaa,  in  that  controversy  with  the  ProiesiantA  which  gave 
occasion  to  the  inimitable  defence  of  their  principles  by  the  immortal 
Chillingwonh,  betrayed  the  same  impatience  with  our  author  at  this 
distinction,  though  in  perfect  consistence  with  the  doctrines  of  a  church 
which  pretends  by  an  appeal  to  an  infallible  tribunal  to  decide  every 
controversy  and  to  preclude  every  doubt. 

Nothing  but  an  absolute  despair  of  giving  a  satisfactory  reply  to  the 
arguments  drawn  from  this  quarter  could  have  tempted  Mr.  Booth  to 
quarrel  with  a  distinction  so  justly  dear  to  all  Protestants  ;  and  it  is  no 
small  presumption  of  the  justness  of  our  sentiments,  that  the  attempt  to 
refute  them  is  found  to  require  that  subversion  of  the  most  received 
Bjtioms  in  theology,  together  with  the  strange  paradox,  that  while  much 
more  than  we  suppose  is  necessary  to  communion,  nothing  is  essential 
to  salvation.  In  consideration,  however,  of  the  embarrassment  of  our 
opponents,  we  feel  it  easy  to  overlook  the  eflusions  of  their  discontent ; 
but  as  it  is  not  usual  to  consult  the  enemy  on  the  choice  of  weapotw, 
we  shall  continue  to  employ  such  as  we  find  most  efhcacious,  though 
they  may  not  be  the  most  pleasant  to  the  touch. 


SECTION  vt. 

The  Impolicy  of  [he  Practice  of  Slriet  Communion  considered. 

In  the  atTairs  of  religion  and  morality,  where  a  Divine  authority  ia 
interposed,  the  first  and  chief  attention  is  due  to  its  dictates,  which  we 
are  not  permitted  to  violate  in  the  least  instance,  though  we  proposed 
by  such  violation  to  promote  the  interests  of  religion  itself.  She  scorns 
to  be  indebted  even  for  conquest  to  a  foreign  force :  "  the  weapons  of 
her  warfare  are  not  carnal."  We  have  on  this  account  carefully  ah- 
■tained  from  urging  the  imprudence  of  the  measure  we  have  ventured 
10  propose,  from  an  apprehension  that  we  might  be  suspected  of  atteinpl- 
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ing  to  bias  the  sufiVage  of  our  readers  by  considerations  and  motiTM 
disproportioned  to  the  majesty  of  revealed  truth.  But  having,  as  I 
trust,  sufficiently  shown  that  the  practice  of  strict  communion  derives 
no  support  from  that  quarter,  the  way  is  open  for  the  introduction  of  a 
few  remarks  on  the  natural  tendency  and  effect  of  the  two  opposite 
systems.  I  would  just  premise  that  I  hope  no  offence  will  be  given  to 
Pedobaptists,  by  denominating  their  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  bap- 
tism erroneous^  as  though  it  were  expected  that  our  assertion  should  be 
accepted  for  proof.  It  is  designed  as  a  simple  stutement  of  my  opinion, 
and  is  assumed  as  the  basis  of  my  reasoning  with  my  stricter  brethren. 

Truth  and  error,  as  they  are  essentially  opposite  in  their  nature,  so 
the  causes  to  which  they  are  indebted  for  their  perpetuity  and  triumph 
are  not  less  so.  Whatever  retards  a  spirit  of  inquiry  is  favourable  to 
error ;  whatever  promotes  it,  to  truth.  But  nothing,  it  will  be  acknow- 
ledged, has  a  greater  tendency  to  obstruct  the  exercise  of  free  inqniry 
than  the  spirit  and  feeling  of  a  party.  Let  a  doctrine,  however  erroneous, 
become  a  party  distinction,  and  it  is  at  once  intrenched  in  interests  and 
attachments  which  make  it  extremely  difficult  for  the  most  powerful 
artillery  of  reason  to  dislodge  it.  It  becomes  a  point  of  honour  in  the 
leaders  of  such  parties,  which  is  from  thence  communicated  to  their 
followers,  to  defend  and  support  their  respective  peculiarities  to  the 
last ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  to  shut  their  ears  against  all  the 
pleas  and  remonstrances  by  which  they  are  assailed.  Even  the  wisest 
and  best  of  men  are  seldom  aware  how  much  they  are  susceptible  of 
this  sort  of  influence ;  and  while  the  offer  of  a  world  would  be  in- 
sufficient to  engage  them  to  recant  a  known  trutli,  or  to  subscribe  an 
acknowledged  error,  they  are  often  retained  in  a  willing  captivity  to 
prejudices  and  opinions  which  have  no  other  support,  and  which,  if  they 
could  lose  sight  of  party  feelings,  they  would  almost  instantly  abandon. 
To  what  other  cause  can  we  ascribe  the  attachment  of  Fenelou  and  of 
Pascal,  men  of  exalted  genius  and  undoubted  piety,  to  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  and  other  innumerable  absurdities  of  the  Church  of 
Rome?  It  is  this  alone  which  has  ensured  a  sort  of  immortality  to 
those  hideous  productions  of  the  human  mind,  the  shapeless  abortions 
of  night  and  darkness,  which  reason,  left  to  itself,  Nvould  have  crushed  in 
the  moment  of  their  birth. 

It  is  observable  that  scientific  truths  make  their  way  in  the  world 
with  much  more  ease  and  rapidity  than  religious.  No  sooner  is  a 
philosophical  opinion  promulgated  than  it  undergoes  at  first  a  severe 
and  rigorous  scrutiny ;  and  if  it  is  found  to  coincide  with  the  results  of 
experiment,  it  is  speedily  adopted,  and  quietly  takes  its  place  among  the 
improvements  of  the  age.  Every  acqui.siiion  of  this  kind  is  considered 
as  a  common  property ;  as  an  accession  to  the  general  stores  of  mental 
opulence.  Thus  the  knowledge  of  nature,  the  further  it  adfancea  fim 
its  head,  not  only  enlarges  its  channel  by  the  accession  of  tiftntaiy 
streams,  but  gradually  purifies  itself  from  the  mixture  of  errort  If  we 
search  for  the  reason  of  the  facility  with  which  scientific  improYenents 
establish  themselves  in  preference  to  religious,  we  shall  find  it  io  the 
absence  of  combination,  in  there  being  no  class  of  men  closely  united 
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who  have  an  interest  real  or  imaginary  in  obslniciing  iheir  progresti. 
We  hear,  it  is  inte,  of  parlies  in  the  republic  of  letters  ;  bui  if  such 
langiuage  ie  nol  lo  be  considered  as  entirely  allusive  and  metaphorical, 
the  ties  which  unite  them  are  bo  slight  and  feeble,  compared  to  those 
which  attach  to  religious  sorielies,  as  scarcely  to  deserre  the  nanw. 
The  spirit  of  party  was  much  more  sensibly  felt  in  the  ancient  schools 
of  philosophy  than  m  the  modem,  on  account  of  philosophical  inquiries 
embracing  a  class  of  subjects  which  are  now  considered  as  no  longer 
belonging  to  its  province.  Before  revelation  appeared,  whatever  is  most 
deeply  interesting  in  the  contemplation  of  God,  of  man,  or  of  a  future 
state  fell  under  the  cognizance  of  philosophy ;  and  hence  it  was  cul- 
tiTHted  with  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  that  moral  sensibility,  that 
solicitude  and  alternation  of  hope  and  fear  respecting  an  invisible  state, 
which  are  now  absorbed  by  the  gospel.  From  that  lime  the  departments 
of  theology  and  philosophy  have  become  totally  distinct,  and  the  genius 
of  the  farmer  free  and  unfettered. 

In  religious  inquiries,  few  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  follow  without 
restraint  the  light  of  evidence  and  the  guidance  of  truth,  in  conse> 
quence  of  some  previous  engagement  with  a  party ;  and,  though  ths 
Bttachmentto  it  might  originally  be  purely  voluntary,  and  still  continues 
such,  the  natural  love  of  consistency,  the  fear  of  shame,  together  with 
Other  motives  sufHcienily  obvious,  powerfully  contribute  to  perpelnalB 
and  confirm  it.  When  an  attachment  lo  the  fundamental  truths  of 
religion  is  the  basis  of  the  alliance,  the  steadiness,  constancy,  and  per- 
severance it  produces  are  of  ibe  utmost  advantage ;  and  hence  ws 
admire  the  wisdom  of  Christ  in  employing  and  consecrating  the  socisi 
Bsture  of  man  in  the  formation  of  a  church.  It  ia  utterly  impossible  to 
calculate  the  benefits  of  the  publicity  and  support  which  Christianity 
derives  firom  that  source ;  nor  will  it  be  duulited  that  the  intrepidity 
evinced  in  confessing  the  most  obnoxious  Iruths,  and  enduring  all  the 
^dignities  and  sufferings  which  result  from  their  promulgation,  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  be  ascribed  lo  the  same  cause.  The  concentration 
rf  the  wills  and  efTorls  of  Christians  rendered  the  church  a  powerful 
antagonist  lo  the  world.  But  when  the  Christian  profession  became 
^lit  and  divided  into  separate  communities,  each  of  which,  along  with 
eerlain  Rindamental  truths,  retained  a  portion  of  error,  its  reformation 
became  difficult,  just  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  these  combina- 
tions. Keligious  parlies  imply  a  tacit  compact,  not  merely  to  sustain 
the  fundamental  truths  of  revelation  (which  was  the  original  design  of 
the  constitution  of  a  church),  but  also  to  uphold  the  incidental  pecniiari' 
ties  by  which  they  are  distinguished.  They  are  so  many  ramparts  or 
fortifications  erected  in  onler  to  give  a  security  and  support  to  certain 
systems  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  beyond  what  they  derive  from  their 
native  force  and  evidence. 

The  difficulty  of  reforming  the  corruptions  of  Christianity  is  great,  in 
a  state  of  things  where  the  fear  of  being  eclipsed,  and  the  anxiety  in 
each  denomination  to  extend  itself  as  much  as  possible,  engage,  in  spite 
vf  the  personal  piety  of  its  members,  all  the  solicitude  and  srdonr 
wluch  are  not  immediately  devoted  to  the  most  esseutial  trudis ;  where 
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correct  conceptions  on  subordinate  subjects  are  scarcely  aimed  at*  but 
the  particular  views  which  the  party  has  adopted  are  either  objects  <^ 
indolent  acquiescence  or  zealous  attachment.  In  such  a  state,  opinions 
are  no  otherwise  regarded  than  as  they  affect  the  interest  of  a  party ; 
whatever  conduces  to  augment  its  numbers  or  its  credit  must  be  sup- 
ported at  all  events ;  whatever  is  of  a  contrary  tendency,  discoun- 
tenanced and  suppressed.  How  oflen  do  we  find  much  zeal  expended 
in  the  defence  of  sentiments,  recommended  neither  by  their  evidence 
nor  their  importance,  which,  could  their  incorporation  with  an  established 
creed  be  forgotten,  would  be  quietly  consigned  to  oblivion.  Thus  the 
waters  of  life,  instead  of  that  unobstructed  circulation  which  would 
diffuse  health,  fertility,  and  beauty,  are  diverted  from  their  channels  and 
drawn  into  pools  and  reservoirs,  where,  from  their  stagnant  slate,  they 
acquire  feciUence  and  pollution. 

The  inference  we  would  deduce  from  these  facts  is,  that  if  we  wish 
to  revive  an  exploded  truth,  or  to  restore  an  obsolete  practice,  it  is  of 
the  greatest  moment  to  present  it  to  the  public  in  a  manner  least  likely 
to  produce  the  collision  of  party.  But  this  is  equivalent  to  saying,  in 
other  words,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  made  the  basis  of  a  sect ;  for  the 
prejudices  of  party  are  always  reciprocal,  and  in  no  instance  ia  that 
great  law  of  motion  more  applicable,  that  ^*  reaction  is  always  equal  to 
action,  and  contrary  thereto.''  While  it  is  maintained  as  a  private 
opinion,  by  which  I  mean  one  not  characteristic  of  a  sect,  it  stanos  upon 
its  proper  merits,  mingles  with  facility  in  different  societies,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  its  evidence,  and  the  attention  it  excites,  insinuates  itself  like 
leaven,  till  the  whole  is  leavened. 

Such,  it  should  seem,  was  the  conduct  of  the  Baptists  before  the  time 
of  Luther.  It  appears  from  the  testimony  of  ecclesiastical  historians, 
that  their  sentiments  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent  among  the  Wal- 
denses  and  Albigenses,  the  precursors  of  the  Reformation,  to  whom  the 
crime  of  anabaptism  is  frequently  ascribed  among  other  heresies :  it  is 
probable,  however,  that  it  did  not  prevail  universally ;  nor  is  there  the 
smallest  trace  to  be  discovered  of  its  being  made  a  term  of  communion. 
When  the  same  opinions  on  this  subject  were  publicly  revived  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  under  the  most  unfavourable  auspices,  and  allied  with 
turbulence,  unarchy,  and  blood,  no  wonder  they  met  with  an  unwelcome 
reception,  and  that,  contcmplaled  through  such  a  medium,  they  incurred 
the  reprobation  of  the  wise  and  good.  Whether  the  English  Baptists 
held  at  first  any  part  of  the  wild  and  seditious  sentiments  of  the  German 
fanatics,  it  is  difficult  to  say :  supposing  they  did  (of  which  I  am  not 
aware  there  is  the  smallest  evidence),  it  is  certain  they  soon  abandoned 
them,  and  adopted  the  same  system  of  religion  with  other  nonconformists, 
except  on  the  article  of  baptism.  But  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that 
they  continued  to  insist  on  that  article  as  a  term  of  communion,  by 
whieh  they  excited  the  resentment  of  other  denominations,  and  fteBi- 
tated  the  means  of  confomiding  them  with  the  Gtonnan  Anabaplnli^ 
with  whom  they  possessed  nothing  in  common  besides  an  opinion  om 
one  particular  rite.  One  featore^f  resemblance,  however,  joined  to  an 
identity  of  name,  was  snfl^cimit  to  smmount  in  the  public  feeling  the  im* 
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pressioD  of  all  the  points  of  discrepancy  or  of  coDtmst,  and  lo  subject 
tliem  to  a  portion  of  the  infamy  attached  lo  the  fcrorious  insurgents  of 
Munster.  From  that  period,  the  success  of  the  Baptist  seniimenU 
became  identified  with  the  growth  of  a  seel  which,  rising  under  iho 
most  unfavourable  auspices,  was  entirely  destitute  of  the  resources  of 
wordly  influence  and  the  means  of  popular  atlraction ;  and  an  opinion 
which,  by  its  native  simplicity  and  evidence,  is  entitled  to  command  the 
GuHVages  of  the  world,  was  pent  up  and  confined  within  the  narrow  pre- 
cincts of  a  parly,  where  it  laboured  under  an  insupportable  weight  of 
prejudice.  It  was  seldom  examined  by  an  impartial  appeal  to  the 
sacred  oracles,  or  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  whimsical 
appendage  of  a  secti  who  disgraced  themselves  at  the  outset  by  the 
most  criminal  excesses,  and  were  at  no  subsequent  period  sufficiently 
distinguished  by  talents  or  numbers  lo  command  general  attention. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  zeal  lo  overshoot  its  mark.  If  A 
determined  enemy  of  the  Baptists  had  been  consulted  on  the  most 
elTectuat  method  of  rendering  their  principles  unpopular,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  he  would  have  recommended  the  very  measures  we  hare 
pursued :  the  first  and  most  obvious  effect  of  which  has  been  to  regene- 
rate an  inconceivable  mass  of  prejudice  in  other  denominations.  To 
proclaim  lo  the  world  our  determination  to  treat  aa  "  heathen  men  and 
publicans"  all  who  are  not  immediately  prepared  to  concur  with  our 
views  of  baptism,  what  is  it  less  than  Uie  language  of  hostility  and 
defiance  ;  admirably  adapted  to  discredit  the  party  which  exhibits,  and 
the  principles  which  have  occasioned,  such  a  conduct  T  By  thus  iiv 
vesting  these  principles  with  an  imporiance  which  does  not  belong  to 
ihem,  by  makuig  them  coextensive  with  the  existence  of  a  church, 
they  have  indisposed  men  to  listen  tn  the  evidence  by  which  they  are 
supported ;  and  attempting  to  establish  by  authority  the  unanimity 
which  should  be  the  fruit  of  conviction,  have  deprived  themselves  of 
the  most  effectual  means  of  producing  it.  To  say  that  such  a  mode  of 
proceeding  is  not  adapted  to  convince,  that  refusing  Pedobaptists  the 
rigiit  of  commimion  has  no  tendency  to  produce  a  ctiange  of  views,  is 
to  employ  most  inadequate  language :  it  has  a  powerful  tendency  to  the 
contrary;  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  produce  impressions  most  imfavourable 
to  the  system  with  which  it  is  connected,  impressions  which  the  gentlest 
minds  find  h  difficult  to  distinguish  from  the  ofTecis  of  insult  and  degra- 
dation. 

It  is  not,  however,  merely  by  this  sort  of  reaction  that  prejudice  is 
excited  unfavourable  lo  the  extension  of  our  principles ;  but  by  the  in- 
stinctive feelings  of  self-defence.  Upon  ihe  system  of  strict  commu- 
nion, the  moment  a  member  of  a  Pedobaptisi  church  becomes  convinced 
of  the  invalidity  of  his  infant  baptism,  he  must  deem  it  obligatory  upon 
him  to  relinquish  his  station,  and  dissolve  his  coimexion  with  the 
church ;  and  as  superiority  of  ministerial  talents  and  character  is  a 
mere  matter  of  preference,  but  duly  a  matter  of  necessity,  he  must  at 
aH  events  coimect  himself  wilh  a  llaptisi  congregation  whatever  sacri- 
fice it  may  cost  him,  and  whatever  loss  he  may  incur.  Though  his 
pastor  should  possess  the  profundity  and  unclion  of  an  Edwards,  or 
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the  eloquence  of  a.  Spencer,  he  muet  qoit  hun  for  the  most  mperficial 
declaimer,  rather  than  be  guilty  of  Hpiritual  fornication.  How  is  it  po»- 
sible  fur  principles  fraught  with  such  a  corollary  not  to  be  contem- 
plated with  anxiety  by  our  Pedobaplist  brethren,  who,  howecer  they 
might  be  disposed  to  exorcise  candour  towitrds  otir  sentiments,  con- 
sidered in  theraselree,  cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  most  disorganizing  ten- 
dency in  tliisiheirusual  appendage.  Viewed  in  auch  a  connexion,  their 
prevalence  is  a  blow  ai  tfie  very  root  of  Pedobaplist  socieiies,  since  the 

tinning  a  member.  Wc  dcposiie  a  seed  of  alienation  and  discord, 
which  threatens  their  dissolution,  so  that  we  need  not  be  surprised  if 
other  denominations  should  be  tempted  to  compare  us  to  the  Eu- 
phraiean  horsemen  in  the  Apocalypse,  who  arc  described  as  "  having 
tails  like  Gcorpions,  and  with  them  they  did  hurt." 

To  these  csuses  we  must  undoubtedly  impute  the  superior  degree  ot 
prejudice  displayed  by  that  class  of  Christians  to  whom  we  make  the 
nearest  approach,  compared  to  such  as  are  separated  from  us  by  a  wider 
interval.  A  disposition  to  fair  and  liberal  concession  on  the  points  tt 
issue  is  almost  confined  to  the  members  of  established  churches ;  and 
while  the  most  celebrated  Episcopal  divines,  both  Popish  and  Pro- 
testant, as  well  as  those  of  the  Scotch  church,  feel  no  hesitation  in 
acknowledgmg  the  import  of  the  word  baptize  is  to  iomerte,  that  such 
was  the  primitive  mode  of  baptism,  and  that  the  right  of  infants  to  that 
ordinance  is  rather  to  be  sustained  on  the  ground  of  ancient  usage  than 
the  authority  of  Scripture,  our  dissenting  brethren  are  dispieased  with 
these  concessions,  deny  there  is  any  proof  that  immersion  was  ever  used 
in  primitive  times,  and  speak  of  the  extensiun  of  baptism  10  infants  with 
as  much  confidence  as  though  it  were  among  the  plainest  and  most  tmde- 
niabte  dictates  of  revelation.* 

To  such  a  height  has  this  animosity  been  carried,  that  there  are  not 
wanting  persons  who  seem  anxious  to  revive  the  recollection  of  Munster, 
and  by  republishing  the  narrative  of  the  enormities  perpetrated  there,  nndier 
the  dile  of  the  History  of  the  Baptists,  to  implicate  us  in  the  infamy  and 
guilt  of  those  transactions.     While  we  must  reprobate  such  a  spirit,  va 
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are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the  practice  of  exclusive  commtmioti 
is  admirably  adapted  to  excite  it  in  minds  of  a  certaia  order. 

That  practice  is  not  less  objectionable  on  another  ground.  By  dis- 
couraging Pedobaplista  from  frequenting  our  assemblies,  it  militate* 
against  the  most  efTectual  means  of  diflusing  the  sentimenla  which  wa 
consider  most  coneoiianC  to  the  sacred  oracles.  Il  cannot  be  expected 
that  pious  worshippers  will  attend,  except  from  absolute  necessi^, 
where  they  are  detained,  if  we  may  so  speak,  in  the  courts  of  the  gen- 
tiles,  and  denied  access  to  the  interior  privileges  of  the  sanctuary. 

The  congregations,  accortTingly,  where  this  practice  prevails,  are 
almost  entirely  composed  ol*  persons  of  our  own  persuasion,  who  are 
so  far  from  requiring  an  additional  stimulus,  that  it  is  much  ofiener 
necessary  to  restrain  than  to  excite  their  ardour,  while  the  only  description 
of  persons  who  could  be  possibly  benefited  by  instruction  are  out  of  ita 
reach  ;  compelled  by  this  intolerant  practice  to  join  societies  where  Hief 
will  hear  nothing  but  what  is  adapted  to  confirm  them  in  their  ancient 
prejudices.  Thus,  an  impassable  barrier  is  erected  between  the  Bap- 
tists and  other  denominations,  in  consequence  of  which  few  opportu- 
nities are  afforded  of  trying  the  effect  of  calm  and  serious  argumentation 
in  siiaationa  where  alone  it  could  prove  effectual.  In  those  Baptist 
churches  in  which  an  opposite  plan  has  been  adopted,  the  attendance 
of  such  as  are  Dot  of  our  sentiments,  meeting  with  no  discouragement, 
is  often  extensive ;  Baptists  and  Pedobaptists,  by  participating  in  the 
same  privileges,  become  closely  united  in  the  ties  of  friendship ;  of 
which  the  effect  is  imifonnly  found  to  be  a  perpetual  increase  in  the 
number  of  the  former,  compared  to  the  latter,  till  in  some  societies  the 
opposite  sentiments  have  nearly  subsided  and  disappeared. 

Nor  is  this  more  than  might  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  thiagB, 
supposing  us  to  have  truth  on  otu:  side.  For,  admitting  this  to  be  the 
case,  what  can  give  permanence  to  the  sentiments  to  which  we  are 
opposed,  except  a  recumbent  indolence  or  an  active  prejudice  I  And  is 
it  not  evident  thai  the  practice  of  exclusive  communion  has  the  strongest 
tendency  to  Ibster  both  those  evils,  the  fonner  by  withdrawing,  I  might 
say  repelling,  the  erroneous  from  the  best  means  of  instruction^— the 
latter  by  the  apparent  harshness  and  severity  of  such  a  proceeding  t 
It  is  not  by  keeping  at  a  distance  from  mankind  that  we  must  expect  to 
aci]uire  an  ascendency  over  them,  but  by  approaching,  by  concOiating 
them,  and  securing  a  passage  to  their  understanding  through  the  me- 
dium of  their  hearts.  Truth  will  glide  into  the  mind  through  the  chaimel 
of  the  affections,  which,  were  il  to  approach  In  the  naked  majesty  of 
evidence,  would  meet  with  a  certain  repulse. 

Betraying  a  total  ignorance  orforgelfulnessof  these  indubitable  facta, 
what  is  the  conduct  of  our  opponents?  They  assume  a  menacing  aspect, 
proclaim  themselves  the  only  true  chtirch,  and  assert  that  they  alone 
are  entitled  to  the  Christian  sacraments.  None  are  alarmed  at  thii 
language,  none  are  induced  to  submit ;  but  turning  with  a  smile  or  a 
frown  lo  gentler  leaders,  they  leave  us  to  triumph  without  a  comba^ 
and  to  dispute  without  an  opponent. 

If  we  consider  the  way  in  which  men  are  led  u>  form  just  conclur- 
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sions  on  the  principal  subjects  of  controversyi  we  shall  not  often  find 
that  it  is  the  fruit  of  an  independent  effort  of  mind,  determined  to  search 
for  truth  in  her  most  hidden  recesses,  and  discover  her  under  every 
disguise.  The  number  of  such  elevated  spirits  is  small ;  and  though 
evidence  is  the  only  source  of  rational  conviction,  a  variety  of  favour- 
able circiunstances  usually  contributes  to  bring  it  into  contact  with  the 
mind,  such' as  frequent  intercourse,  a  favourable  disposition  towards  the 
party  which  maintains  it,  habits  of  deference  and  respect,  and  gratitude 
for  benefits  received.  The  practice  of  couliiiing  the  cominunion  to  our 
own  denomination  seems  studiously  contrived  to  preclude  us  from  these 
advantages,  and  to  transfer  them  to  the  opposite  side. 

The  policy  of  intolerance  is  exactly  proportioned  to  the  capacity  of 
inspiring  fear.  The  Church  of  Rome  for  many  ages  practised  it  with 
infinite  advantage,  because  she  possessed  ample  means  of  intimidation. 
Her  pride  grew  with  her  success,  her  intolerance  with  her  pride ;  and 
she  did  not  aspire  to  the  lofly  pretension  of  being  the  only  true  church 
till  she  saw  monarchs  at  her  feet  and  held  kingdoms  in  chains ;  till 
she  was  flushed  with  victory,  giddy  with  her  elevation,  and  drunk  with 
the  blood  of  saints.  But  what  was  policy  in  her  would  be  the  height 
of  infatuation  in  us,  who  are  neither  entitled  by  our  situation  nor  by 
our  crimes  to  aspire  to  this  guilty  pre-eminence.  I  am  fully  persuaded 
that  few  of  our  brethren  have  duly  reflected  on  the  strong  resemblance 
which  subsists  between  the  pretensions  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the 
principles  implied  in  strict  communion ;  both  equally  intolerant ;  the 
one  armed  with  pains  and  penalties,  the  other,  I  trust,  disdaining  such 
aid ;  the  one  the  intolerance  of  power,  the  other  of  weakness. 

From  a  full  conviction  that  our  views  as  a  denomination  correspond 
with  the  dictates  of  Scripture,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  entertain  a 
doubt  of  their  ultimate  prevalence ;  but  unless  we  retrace  our  steps, 
and  cultivate  a  cordial  union  with  our  fellow-christians,  I  greatly  ques* 
tion  whether  their  success  will  in  any  degree  be  ascribable  to  our  efforts. 
It  is  much  more  probable  that  the  light  will  arise  in  another  quarter, 
from  persons  by  whom  we  are  unknown,  but  who,  in  consequence  of  an 
unction  from  the  Holy  One,  are  led  to  examine  the  Scripture  with  per- 
fect impartiality,  and  in  the  ardour  of  their  pursuit  after  truth,  alike  to 
overlook  the  misconduct  of  those  who  have  opposed  and  of  those  who 
have  muintained  it. 

Happily,  the  final  triumph  of  truth  is  not  dependent  on  human  modes 
of  exhibition.  Man  is  the  recipient,  not  the  author,  of  it ;  it  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  the  Deity ;  it  is  his  offspring,  its  indissoluble  relation 
to  whom  is  a  surer  pledge  of  its  perpetuity  and  support  than  finite 
power  or  policy.  While  we  are  at  a  certainty  respecting  the  final  issue, 
**  the  times  and  the  seasons  God  hath  put  in  his  own  power  ;'*  nor  are 
ire  evermore  liable  to  err dian when,  in  surveying  the  purposes  ^Go^ 
we  descend  from  the  elevation  of  general  views  to  a  minute  npnniflfi 
tion  of  times  and  instruments.  How  long  the  ordinance  of  baptiem  m 
its  purirf  and  simplioiqr  may  be  doomed  to  neglect  it  is  not  for  us  to 
conjecture;  but  of  this  we  are  fully  persuaded,  it  will  never  be  ff^e- 
rally  restdired  t6  the  church  through  the  medium  of  a  party.    This 
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'mode  of  procedure  has  been  already  sufHcienlly  tried,  and  is  found 
utterly  inefieciual. 

I  The  labour  beslawed  upon  these  sheets  has  not  arisen  liom  an  in- 
ditTerence  to  the  interests  of  truth,  but  from  a  sincere  wish  lo  promote 
them,  by  disengaging  it  from  the  unnatural  confinement  in  whieh  it  has 
been  detained  by  the  injudicious  conduct  of  its  advocates.  How  farthe 
reasoning  adduced  or  the  spirit  displayed  on  this  subject  is  entitled  to 
Approbation  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  religious  public.  If  any 
oSence  has  been  given  by  the  appearance  of  unbecoming  severity,  it 
will  give  me  real  concern  ;  and  the  more  so  because  there  are  not  a  few 
among  our  professed  opponents  in  this  controversy  to  whom  I  look  up 
with  undissembled  esteem  and  veneration. 

Having  omitted  nothing  which  appeared  essentially  connected  with 
the  subject,  1  hasten  to  close  this  disquisition ;  previously  to  which  it 
may  not  be  improper  briefly  to  recall  the  attention  lo  the  principal  topics 
of  argument.  We  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  practice  of  strict 
communion  derives  no  support  from  the  supposed  priority  of  baptism  to 
the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  order  of  institution,  which  order  is  exactly 
die  reverse ;  thai  it  is  not  countenanced  by  the  tenor  of  ihe  apostles' 
commission,  nor  by  apostolic  precedent,  the  spirit  of  wliich  is  in  our 
l&vour,  proceeding  on  principles  totally  dissimilar  to  the  case  under 
discussion  ;  that  the  opposite  practice  is  enforced  by  the  obligations  of 
Christian  charity ;  that  it  is  indubitably  comprehended  within  the  canon 
which  enjoins  forbearance  towards  mistaken  brethren  ;  that  the  system 
of  our  opponents  unchurches  every  Pedobaptist  community;  that  it  rests 
on  no  general  principle ;  that  it  attempts  lo  establish  an  impossible 
medium ;  that  it  inflicts  a  punishment  which  is  capricious  and  unjust ; 
and  finally,  that  by  fomenting  prejudice  and  precluding  the  roost 
effectual  means  of  conviction,  it  defeats  its  own  purpose. 

Should  the  reasoning  under  any  one  of  these  heads  be  found  to  be 
conclusive,  however  it  may  fail  in  others,  it  will  go  far  towards  estab- 
lishing our  leading  position,  that  no  church  has  a  right  to  establish 
terms  of  eommunion  whck  are  not  terms  of  salvation.  With  high  con- 
sideration of  the  talents  of  many  of  my  brethren  who  ditfer  from  me, 
I  have  yet  no  apprehension  that  the  sum  totai  of  the  argument  admits  a 
■atis factory  reply. 

A  tender  consideration  of  human  imperfection  is  not  merely  the  dic- 
tate of  revelation,  but  the  law  of  nature,  exemplified  in  the  most 
striking  manner  in  the  conduct  of  Him  whom  we  all  profess  to  follow. 
How  wide  the  interval  which  separated  his  religious  knowledge  and 
-  attainments  from  that  of  his  disciples  ;  he,  the  fountain  of  iUtunination, 
they  encompassed  with  infirmities  !  Bui  did  he  recede  from  them  on 
that  account  1  No :  he  drew  the  bond  of  union  closer,  imparted  suc- 
cessive streams  of  effulgence,  till  he  incorporated  his  spirit  with  theirs, 
and  elevated  them  into  a  nearer  resemblance  of  himself.  In  imitating 
,  by  our  conduct  towards  our  mistaken  brethren  this  great  exemplar,  we 
cannot  err.  By  walking  together  with  them  as  far  as  we  are  agreed, 
our  agreement  will  extend,  our  differences  lessen,  and  love,  which 
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rejoiceth  in  the  truth,  will  gradually  open  our  hearts  to  higher  and  nobler 
inspirations. 

Might  we  indulge  a  hope  that  not  only  our  denomination,  but  every 

other  description  of  Christians,  would  act  upon  these  principles,  we 
should  hail  the  dawn  pf  a  brighter  day,  apd  consider  it  as  a  nearer  ap- 
proach to  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  church  than  the  annals  of  time 
have  yet  recorded.  In  the  accomplishment  of  our  Saviour's  prayer,  we 
should  behold  a  demonstration  of  the  divinity  of  his  mission,  which  the 
most  impious  could  not  resist;  we  sliould  behold  in  the  church  a 
peaceful  haven,  inviting  us  to  retire  from  the  tossings  and  perils  of  this 
unquiet  ocean  to  a  sacred  enclosure,  a  sequestered  spot,  which  the 
storms  and  tempests  of  the  world  were  not  permitted  to  invade. 

**  Intus  aqon  dulces,  Tivocme  sedilia  saxo : 

Xpbaram  domns.    Hie  fiwsas  non  rincnla  nares 
teo«nt :  luico  non  adligat  anchora  morsn."— FvyiZ. 

'The  gemus  of  the  gospel,  let  it  once  for  all  be  remembered,  is  not 
ceremonial  but  spiritual,  consistmg,  not  in  meats  or  drinks,  or  outward 
observances,  but  in  the  cultivation  of  such  interior  graces  as  compose 
the  essence  of  virtue,  perfect  the  character,  and  purify  the  heart. 
These  form  the  soul  of  religion ;  all  t)ie  rest  are  but  her  terrestrial 
attire,  which  she  will  lay  aside  when  she  passes  the  threshold  of 
eternity.  When,  therefore,  the  obligations  of  humility  and  love  come 
into  competition  with  a  punctual  observance  of  external  rites,  the 
genius  of  religion  will  easily  determine  to  which  we  should  incline  : 
but  when  the  question  is,  not  whether  we  shall  attend  to  them  ourselves, 
but  whether  we  shall  enforce  them  on  others,  the  answer  is  still  more 
ready.  All  attempts  to  urge  men  forward,  even  in  the  right  path,  be- 
yond the  measure  of  their  light,  are  impracticable  in  our  situation,  if 
they  were  lawful ;  and  unlawful,  if  they  were  practicable.  Augment 
their  light,  conciliate  their  affections,  and  they  will  follow  of  their  owi| 
accord. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


An  objection  to  the  hypothesis  which  assigns  the  origin  of  Christian 
baptism  to  the  commission  which  the  apostles  received  at  our  Lord's 
resurrection,  may  possibly  l)e  urorfd  from  the  baptisms  performed  by 
his  disciples  during  his  personal  niiiiistry  ;  and  as  no  notice  is  taken 
of  that  circumstance  in  the  body  of  the  work,  1  beg  leave  to  submit  the 
fbttowing  observations  to  the  reader: — We  are  informed  by  one  9& 
evangel^  thai  Christ,  by  the  instrumentality  of  hii  diMplet,  it 
peiicKl  ^BMde  and  baptisM  more  disciples  than  John.*^  The: 
remarks  m^  possibly  east  some  light  on  this  subject : — 

♦John  iv.  I. 
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1.  A  Divine  comnuBsion  was  given  to  ihe  son  of  Zechariab  to  an- 
nounce ihe  speedy  manifestation  of  the  Messiah ;  or,  which  is  equiva'  I 
lent,  to  declare  that  "iho  kingdom  of  God  waa  at  hand,"  with  an 

injuiiclion  Holemniy  la  immerse  in  water  as  many  as,  in  consequence 
of  that  intelligence,  professed  repentance  and  reformation  of  life  ;  and 
u  he  was  the  only  person  who  had  been  known  to  initiate  his  disciples  ^ 

by  that  rite,  it  was  natural  for  him  to  be  distinguished  by  the  appella-  ^ 

non  of  the  Baptist,  or  the  Immeraer.     The  Scriptures  are  totally  silent  1 

respecting  any  mission  to  baptize  apart  from  his.     It  is  by  no  means  ] 

'      certain,  however,  that  he  was  the  only  person  who  performed  that  cere- 
L     mony ;  indeed,  when  we  consider  the  prodigious  multitudes  who  flocked 
*      to  him,  the  "  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  Judca,  and  all  the  region  round 
about  Jordan,"  it  seenis  scarcely  practicable :  he  most  probably  em- 
ployed coadjutors,  though,  the  practice  having  originated  with  liim,  it 
■waa  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the  evangelisia  to  notice  that  circumstance. 

2.  Our  Lord,  who  had  already  erinced  the  profoundest  respect  to  his  . 
mission  by  receiving  baptism  at  his  hands,  was,  in  consequence  of  his  J 
being  the  Messiah,  undoubtedly  authorized  personally  to  perform  any  , 
religious  rite  or  office  which  was  at  that  lime  in  force,  as  well  as  to 

delegate  to  others  the  power  of  performing  it ;  and  as  immersion,  in 

token  of  repentance  and  preparation  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  then  at 

hand,  was  an  important  branch  of  the  religion  then  obligatory,  it  was 

with  the  greatest  propriety  that  he  not  only  submitted  to  it  himself,  but 

authorized  his  disciples  to  perform  it.     This,  howover,  is  by  no  means 

■ufficieni  to  constitute  a  distinct  rite  or  ordinance  ;  and  since  it  was  not 

accom))anied  with  a  distinct  signification,  it  could  not  be  considered  aa 

originating  a  new  constitution,  but  as  a  mere  co-operation  with  his  fore-  -j 

runner  in  one  and  the  same  work.  j 

3.  We  have  already  shown  at  large  that  the  principal  difference  " 
between  John's  baptism  and  that  which  the  apostles  were  commissioned 

to  peribrm  aller  our  Saviour's  ascension  consisted  in  the  former  not 

being  celebrated  in  the  name  of  Jesus.     But  there  is  Just  aa  much 

difhculty  in  supposing  it  performed  by  his  disciples  in  that  name,  during 

his  abode  on  earth,  as  by  his  forerunner.     It  would  have  equally  de-  ' 

feated  iho  purpose  of  that  caution  which  he  uniformly  maintained ;  and 

it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  would  strictly  charge  his  disciples  to  tell 

no  man  that  he  was  the  Christ,  while  he  authorized  them  to  disclose 

that  very  secret  to  the  mixed  mullilude  as  often  as  they  baptized  ;  nor  , 

could  the  use  of  his  name  in  that  ordinance  be  separated  from  such  a 

disclosure. 

4.  In  addition  to  this,  it  must  be  remembered  that  John  and  our  Lord 

(by  the  hands  of  his  disciples)  both  bapiiied  at  the  same  period :  their  i 

ministry  was  contemporary.  Now  if  we  assert  that  our  Lord  enjoined 
one  confession  of  faith  in  baptism,  and  John  another,  we  shall  have 
different  dispensations  of  religion  subsisting  at  the  same  time,  and  must  ,«f| 

^  luppose  the  people  were  under  an  obligation  to  believe  one  thing  aa 
^^  the  disciples  of  John,  and  another  as  the  disciples  of  Chri^L     But  this 
it  is  impossible  to  admit     There  is  unquestionably,  at  all  seasons,  a 
perfect  harmony  in  the  economies  of  religion,  so  that  two  different 
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ones  are  never  in  force  at  on«  and  the  same  time.  The  first  ceasea 
when  tlie  next  succeeds,  just  as  Judaism  was  abolished  by  Christianity, 
and  the  patriarchal  disponsation  mperseded  bj  Judaism.  Unless  we 
are  prepared  to  assert  that  ii*  diapenaaiions  of  «eli^on  are  not  obliga- 
tory, one  light  in  which  Aey  •tuM  be  cDneidered  ■,  ib^  of  different 
laws,  or  codes  of  law ;  but  it  is  eascntial  lo  the  nature  of^avs  that  the 
new  one,  excep*  it  be  merely  declaratory,  invariably  repeals  the  old. 
Id  whatever  particular  it  diflera,  it  necessarily  abolishes  or  annuls  the 
former.  But  a«  John  continued  to  baptize  by  Divine  authority  at  th« 
Bame  time  with  the  disciples  of  our  Saviour,  it  is  evident  his  instimtion 
was  not  superseded ;  conBequemly,  it  was  of  such  a  nature  that  it  could 
subsist  in  conjunction  with  the  baptism  performed  by  our  Lord  through 
the  hands  of  his  apostles.  But,  for  the  reason  already  alleged,  this  could 
not  have  been  the  case,  unless  it  had  been  one  and  the  same  thing.  The 
inference  I  wish  to  deduce  from  the  whole  is,  that  ihc  baptisms  cele- 
brated by  Christ's  disciples  durbg  his  personal  ministry  in  no  respect 
differed  from  John's,  either  in  tlie  action  itself  or  in  the  import,  but 
were  merely  a  joint  execution  of  the  same  work ;  agreeably  to  which, 
we  find  a  perfect  identity  in  the  language  which  our  Saviour  enjoined 
his  disciples  to  use,  and  in  the  preaching  of  John :  "  Repent  ye,  for  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand."  Whatever  information  our  Lord  imparted 
lo  his  disciples  beyond  that  which  was  communicated  by  his  forerunner 
(which  we  all  know  was  much)  was  given  m  detached  portions,  at 
distinct  intervals,  and  was  never  imbodied  or  incorporated  with  any 
positive  institution  till  aller  his  ascension,  which  may  be  considered  as 
if  the  Cliristian  dispensation  in  its  strictest  sense. 
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PREFACE. 


Whether  the  writer  of  the  following  pages  has  acted  judiciously 
in  noticing  the  anonymous  author  of  the  Plea^  &c.  it  is  not  for  him  to 
determine.  He  was  certainly  not  induced  to  reply  by  any  apprehension 
that  the  arguments  of  his  opponent  would  produce  much  effect  on  candid 
and  enlightened  minds :  but  he  recollected  that  what  is  not  answered 
is  often  deemed  unanswerable.  He  has  confined  himself,  as  the  reader 
will  perceive,  to  that  branch  of  the  controversy  which  relates  to  the 
baptism  of  John ;  the  consideration  of  the  remaining  pfrts  will  more 
properly  occur  in  reply  to  a  work  which  is  already  announced  to  the 
public  by  a  person  of  distinguished  reputation.  With  an  answer  to  that 
publication  it  is  the  decided  resolution  of  this  author  to  terminate  his 
part  of  the  controversy. 

Leicester,  February  14,  1816. 
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THE 
ESSENTIAL  DITFERENCE 


CHRISTIAN    BAPTISM 


BAPTISM  OF  JOHN. 


Thovoh  the  autlior  of  the  "  Plea  for  Primitive  Communion"  hu 
not  thought  &I  to  unnex  hia  name  to  thai  publication,  as  truth  ^one  ia 
the  legitimate  object  of  controversy,  Jiia  claim  to  attention  may  be  jiutlf 
considered  as  little,  if  at  all,  impaired  by  that  omission.  Religious  inquiry 
ia  an  affair  of  principles,  not  of  persons;  and  under  whatever  shape  an 
author  chooses  to  present  himself  to  ibe  public,  he  is  entitled  to  notice 
in  proportion  to  the  force  of  his  conceptions  and  the  candour  of  hia 
spirit.  Mow  far  the  author  under  present  consideration  is  possessed  of 
these  qualities  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  an  impartial  public. 

As  he  has  confined  nearly  his  whole  attention  to  the  question  of  the 
identity  of  John's  baptism  with  the  ordinance  now  in  force,  without 
pretending  to  enter  into  the  general  merits  of  the  controversy,  and  this 
is  a  question  which  admits  of  separate  discussion,  and  is  in  itself  of 
some  moment,  the  following  pages  will  be  devoted  to  a  defence  of  the 
sentiments  which  have  been  already  advanced  on  that  subject. 

Previously  to  this,  however,  the  patience  of  the  reader  is  entreated  for 
a  few  moments,  while  we  endeavour  clearly  to  stale  the  bearing  of  ihia 
question  on  the  controversy  with  which  it  has  been  connected.  It  waa 
in  deference  to  the  sentiments  of  his  opponents,  rather  than  his  own, 
that  the  author  was  induced  to  bestow  so  much  attention  upon  it  in  his 
former  treatise,  persuaded  as  he  is  that  its  connesion  with  the  point  in 
debate  is  casual  and  incidental,  rather  than  real  and  intrinsic  ;  since  tke 
only  possible  advantage  to  the  cause  of  mixed  communion,  resulting 
from  its  decision,  is  the  overthrow  of  an  argument  most  feebly  con- 
structed. To  be  convinced  of  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remember 
that  the  admission  of  what  our  opponents  contend  for  would  merely 
prove  that  the  ordinance  of  baptism  was  promulgated  at  an  earlier  period 
than  the  Lord's  Supper.  But  in  determining  a  question  of  duty  resulting 
from  positive  laws,  the  era  of  their  promulgation  is  a  consideration 
totally  foreign ;  we  have  merely  to  consider  wlial  is  enjoined,  and  to 
what  description  of  persons  or  things  the  regulation  applies,  wiihont 
troubling  ourselves  to  inquire  into  the  chronological  order  of  its  enact- 
Bent.    In  the  details  of  civil  life,  no  man  thinks  of  regulating  bis  actioiia 
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by  an  appeal  to  the  respective  dates  of  the  existing  laws,  but  solely  by 
a  regard  to  their  just  interpretation;  and  were  it  once  admitted  as  a 
maxim  that  the  particular  law  latest  enacted  must  invariably  be  last 
obeyed,  the  affairs  of  mankind  would  fall  into  utter  confusion.  It 
would  be  the  highest  presumption  to  pretend  to  pcneirate  so  far  into  the 
breast  of  the  legislator,  and  into  reasons  of  state,  as  to  form  a  conjecture 
on  the  comparative  importance  of  our  duties,  or  the  respective  relations 
which  they  bear  to  each  other,  by  an  appeal  to  the  distinct  periods  in 
which  the  laws  were  promnlt^ated ;  nor  is  there  any  absurdity  in 
supposing  it  possible  that,  for  the  wisest  purposes,  the  law  which  is  kist 
enacted  may  prescribe  the  performance  of  an  action  antecedently  to  a 
diiferent  one  enjoined  by  a  prior  enactment.  Besides,  the  most  exten- 
sive branch  of  the  system  of  rules  which  is  in  force  in  this,  and  perhaps 
in  most  other  countries,  arises  out  of  immemorial  customs,  which  it 
would  baffle  the  profoundest  antiquarian  to  trace  to  their  origin ;  whence 
it  is  evident  that  the  principle  in  question  is  necessarily  excluded  from 
the  widest  department  of  legal  obligations.  It  is  a  principle  as  repug- 
nant to  the  nature  of  Divine  as  it  is  to  human  legislation.  It  appears 
from  the  history  of  the  patriarchs,  that  sacrificial  rites  were  oidained 
much  earlier  than  circumcision,  but  no  sooner  was  the  latter  enjoined, 
than  it  demanded  the  earliest  attention  ;  and  the  offerings  prescribed  on 
the  birth  of  a  child  did  not  precede  but  were  subsequent  to  rhe  ceremony 
of  circumcision. 

In  the  case  of  moral  obligations,  no  one  pretends  that  their  reciprocal 
relation  and  dependence  is  to  be  ascertained  by  an  appeal  to  the  distinct 
periods  of  their  institution :  their  co-existence  with  human  nature  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  applying  such  a  test ;  and  he  who  consults 
impartially  the  dictates  of  conscience,  confirmed  and  enlightened  by 
revelation,  will  seldom  feel  himself  embarrassed  with  respect  either  to 
the  nature  or  the  order  of  his  duties. 

In  the  case  of  positive  duties,  that  is,  such  as  result  entirely  from  the 
revealed  will  of  God,  and  with  respect  to  which  the  voice  of  nature  is 
silent,  how  far  they  are  so  inseparably  linked  together  as  to  form  a 
moral  whole,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  omission  of  one  part  renders  an 
attention  to  the  other  a  nullity,  must  depend  entirely  on  the  language 
of  the  institute.  To  attempt  to  establish  any  ronchision  where  that  is 
silent  is  at  once  to  incur  the  censure  justly  attached  to  the  application 
of  hypothesis  in  the  interpretation  of  positive  laws,  witli  this  additional 
aggravation,  that  the  hypothesis  adopted  on  the  present  occasion  is  at 
least  as  precarious  and  unfounded  as  the  worst  of  those  by  which  the 
advocates  of  infant  baptism  have  attempted  to  vindicate  their  practice. 
With  unparalleled  inconsistency,  while  the  champions  of  strict  com- 
munion alfect  on  the  subject  of  baptism  the  utmost  veneration  for  the 
letter  of  Scripture,  they  are  driven  in  support  of  their  sentiments  to 
U)peal,  not  to  whai  is  enjoinedr--^Qi  to  a  syllable  of  Scriptore,  bvt  to  ft 
chronological  deduction  of  positive  rites  ;  a  hard  necessity  snrely».  aai 
the  more  so  when  it  will  appear  in  the  sequel  that  this  their  fbriom 
post  is  untenable. 

Before  we  proceed  to  notice  the  objections  of  the  author  of  the  P2e« 
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to  the  statements  which  have  been  made  on  the  subject  of  John's 
hnptism,  ii  will  be  necessary  briefly  lo  recapitulate  the  grounds  on 
which  it  waa  afHrmed  lo  be  essentially  disiinci  from  the  ordinance  now 
in  use.  To  suuh  as  have  noi  perused  ihe  former  treatise,  the  discussion 
would  scarcely  be  intelligible  without  it )  lo  such  as  have,  it  is  possible 
some  particulars  may  be  presented  in  a  clearer  light. 

The  attentive  reader  of  the  New  Testament  will  not  have  failed  to 
remark  that  the  rite  performed  by  John  is  rarely,  if  ever,  introduced 
without  the  addition  of  some  explanatory  phrase,  or  epithet,  intended 
apparently  lo  distinguish  it  from  every  preceding  or  subsequent  religious 
observance.  Thus  it  is  someiimes  denominated  the  bapiisni  of  John, 
on  other  occasions  baptism  in  water,  and  the  baptism  of  repentance, 
but  is  never  expressed  in  the  absolute  form  in  which  the  mention  of 
Christian  baptism  invariably  occurs.  When  the  twelve  disciples  at 
Ephesus  are  asked  into  what  (i.  e.  into  what  profession)  ihey  were 
baptized,  they  reply  into  the  baptism  of  John.  Though  innumerable 
persons  were  baptized  by  St.  Paul,  we  read  of  no  such  expression  as 
the  baptism  of  Paul ;  on  the  contrary,  in  his  Epistle  lo  the  Corinihiana, 
he  expresses  a  sort  of  pious  horror  at  the  very  idea  of  such  a  suppo- 
sition. Whoever  considers  the  extreme  precision  which  the  inspired 
historians  maintain  in  the  choice  of  the  terms  employed  to  represent 
religious  ordinances,  will  perceive  this  circumstance  to  possess  con- 
siderable weight. 

It  derives  much  additional  strength,  however,  from  reflecting  that 
John's  baptism  is  not  only  distinctly  characterized  in  the  evangelical 
narratives,  but  that  he  himself  contrasts  it  with  a  superior  one,  which 
he  directs  his  hearers  to  expect  at  the  hand  of  the  Messiah.  "  I 
indeed,"  said  he,  "  baptize  you  in  water,  but  there  slandeth  one  among 
you,  whose  shoe-latchets  1  am  not  worthy  to  unloose;  he  shall  baptize 
you  in  the  Holy  Ghost  and  in  fire  ;"  referring  unquestionably  to  thai 
redundance  of  prophetic  and  miraculous  gifts  which  were  bestowed  on 
the  church  after  ilie  effusion  of  the  Spirit.  We  accordingly  find,  that 
after  his  resurrection  our  Lord  commissioned  his  aposlles  to  teach  and 
baptize  all  nations,  the  execution  of  which  order  was  asvalh/  accom- 
panied by  the  collation  of  such  gifts  on  believers  as  iiilly  corresponded 
to  those  predictions.  Though  He  who  is  contined  to  no  times  or  se»- 
sons  was  pleased  in  some  instances  to  cnmmunieale  these  pretemalurai 
endowments  previously  to  the  act  of  baptiiing,  at  others  not  in  con- 
nexion with  that  rile,  yet  that  they  were  its  usual  and  expected  con- 
»imitanls  is  evident  from  the  language  of  St.  Paul  to  the  disciples  at 
Ephesus,  who,  not  having  heard  of  such  an  eflusion  of  the  Spirit,  wer* 
interrogated  in  the  following  terms :  "  Into  what  then  were  ye  bap- 
tized?" a  question  totally  irrelevant  but  upon  the  supposition  thai  these 
gifts  were  the  usual  appendage  or  eftect  of  that  ordinance.  No  such 
consequences  followed  the  rite  administered  by  John;  an  important 
disparity,  to  which  he  himself  repeatedly  directed  the  attention  of  hit 
ibllowers,  as  a  decisive  prriof  of  his  personal  inferiority  to  Itim  that  too* 
to  come,  as  well  as  of  the  ceremony  he  administered  to  that  which 
■hould  usher  in  the  succeeding  dispensation.     In  exact  agreement  with 
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the  genius  of  eastern  phraseology,  he  suppresses  the  mention  of  v>ater 
on  this  occasion,  choosing  rather  to  characterize  an  ordinance  accom- 
panied with  such  stupendous  effects  by  its  more  elevated  feature,  rather 
than  by  one  in  wliich  it  coincided  with  his  own. 

Again,  it  is  universally  admitted  that  Christian  baptism  has  invariably 
been  administered  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  that  circumstance  is 
essential  to  its  validity ;  while'  it  is  evident  from  the  solicitude  with 
which  our  Saviour  avoided  the  avowal  of  himself  as  the  Messiah,  that 
during  hi.s  personal  ministry  his  name  was  not  publicly  employed  as  the 
object  of  a  religious  rite.  After  he  had  been  declared  on  the  mount  of 
transfiguration  to  be  the  Son  of  Grod,  he  charged  his  disciples  to  tell  no 
man  of  it  till  he  was  risen  from  the  dead  ;  and  when  Peter  had  solemnly 
avowed  his  profession  of  faith  in  him  under  the  same  character,  he  and 
his  fellow-apostles  were  strictly  enjoined  to  tell  no  man  that  he  was  the 
Christ,  Nor  is  there  a  single  example  of  his  publicly  acknowledging 
that  fact  until  his  arraignment  before  the  high-priest.  But  how  this  is 
consistent  with  the  practice  of  baptizing  in  his  name,  which  must  have 
been  equivalent  at  least  to  a  public  confession  of  his  being  the  Mes- 
siah, it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  If  we  examine  the  matter  more  closely, 
we  shall  perceive  that  ceremony  to  import  much  more ;  that  it  includes 
an  act  of  adoration  and  of  worship,  of  which  He  in  whose  name  we 
are  inunersed  is  the  avowed  object.  To  multiply  words  with  a  view 
to  demonstrate  the  inconsistency  of  such  a  procedure  with  the  acknow- 
ledged reserve  maintained  by  our  Lord  on  this  subject  would  be  to 
insult  the  understanding  of  my  readers ;  nor  when  liiniished  with 
certain  matter  of  fact  are  we  left  to  form  an  opinion  from  previous 
probabilities.  The  historian  informs  us  that  while  John  was  baptizing, 
amid  an  immense  concourse  of  people  from  various  parts  of  Judea,  oi/ 
men  were  musing  in  their  hearts  whether  he  were  the  Christ  or  not*  and 
that  the  deputation  sent  from  the  sanhedrimto  inquire  into  his  character 
were  disposed  to  infer,  from  his  introducing  anew  religious  rite,  that  he 
pretended  himself  to  be  the  Messiah.  But  how  is  it  possible,  let  me 
ask,  that  such  a  question  should  arise  among  the  people  on  the  hypothesis 
maintained  by  our  opponents  ?  or  how  could  it  enter  into  their  imaginar 
tion  to  infer,  from  his  baptizing  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  that  he  himself 
was,  or  that  he  pretended  to  be,  the  Messiah  ?  Mis  constant  and  daily 
practice  mnst  have  completely  precluded  such  a  susj)icion. 

If  St.  Paul's  citation  of  the  language  of  John,  in  the  nineteenth  of 
the  Acts,  be  correct,  what  he  said  to  the  people  was  this — "  That  ihey 
should  believe  on  him  who  was  to  come."t  The  epithet  h  inAMo^t^  he 
who  is  coming,  it  is  generally  admitted,  was  the  usual  appellation  applied 
to  the  Messiah  at  (hat  pcrioil,  which,  while  it  expresses  the  certainty 
and  near  approach  of  the  event  of  his  coming,  intimates  not  less 
clearly  its  futurity.  At  the  time  when  the  son  of  Zechariah  entered 
on  his  ministry,  nothing  could  be  more  accurate  than  the  idea  oonveyed 
by  that  phraseology--4he  Messiah  was  not  yet  manifest  to  I)mfli: 
John  was  sent  before  him  to  announce  his  speedy  appearance ;  he 
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Bb  yet  coming,  not  actually  come ;  on  which  account,  ihe  languagB 
which  the  forerunner  held  was  precise  and  appropriate ;  it  was  not  a 
demand  of  present  faith  in  any  knotvn  individual,' but  was  Jimiied  to  a 
fut<tTe  faiih  on  a  certain  personage  who  whs  about  to  evince  his  title  to 
the  character  he  assumed  by  hia  personal  appearance  and  miracles. 
He  said  to  the  people  that  they  should  believe  in  him  that  was  to  come. 
Could  the  same  person,  let  me  aak,  at  the  same  moment,  be  described 
by  terms  expressive  of  the  present  and  of  the  future  tense,  at  once  aa 
an  existing  mdividua],  a  person  historically  known,  and  as  one  that  was 
to  come  T  In  a  word,  if  John  expressed  the  act  of  failh  which  he  re- 
quired in  the  future  tense,"  it  unquestionably  respected  a  future  act; 
and  if  he  described  its  object  under  the  term  Hpx'po^,  he  that  is  to 
come,  he  did  not  immerse  in  the  name  of  Jesua,  which  would  have  been 
a  palpable  contradiction. 

Again,  the  spiritual  import  of  Christian  baptism,  as  ssserled  by  Sl 
Paul,  transcends  incomparably  the  measure  of  religious  knowledge  pos- 
sessed during  the  ministry  of  John.  "  Know  ye  not,"  is  his  appeal  to 
Christians,  "  that  so  many  of  us  as  were  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ 
were  baptized  into  his  death  !  Therefore  we  are  buried  with  him  by 
baptism  into  death ;  that  like  as  Christ  was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by 
the  glory  of  the  Father,  even  so  we  also  should  walk  in  newness  of 
life.''t  We  have  here  an  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  all  baptized  per* 
sons  respecting  the  spiritual  signiRcaiion  of  that  ordinance,  the  views 
which  it  embraced,  and  the  obligations  resulting  from  thence  to  a  holy 
and  heavenly  life.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  bopiiaed  into  hit 
dtath  t  Whatever  else  it  may  comprehend,  it  unquestionably  means 
the  being  baptized  into  a  belief  of  his  death.  But  at  the  time  that  John 
was  fulfilling  hia  course,  this  belief  was  so  far  from  possessing  the 
minds  of  hia  converts,  that  even  the  apostles  were  not  oidy  ignorant  of 
that  event,  but  impatient  of  ils  mention  ;  and  with  respect  to  his  resur- 
rection, we  find  these  same  apostles  after  the  transfiguration  inquiring 
smong  themselves,  "  vrhai  the  rising  from  the  dead  could  mean  ;'^ 
while  from  the  expectation  of  the  Jews  at  large,  nothing  was  more 
abhorrent  than  the  death  and  crucilixiDn  of  their  Messiah.  While  they 
were  thus  unacquainted  with  the  principal  fact  it  is  designed  to  exhibit, 
how  could  they  possibly  comprehend  the  import  of  Christian  baptism  T 
la  all  probability  they  regarded  the  consecrated  use  of  water  merely  as 
sn  emblem  of  purification,  of  that  reformation  of  manners  to  which 
they  were  summoned ;  for  to  such  a  use  of  it  they  had  long  been  accus- 
tomed ;  but  for  the  sublime  mysteries  of  the  Christian  sacrament,  con- 
necteil  with  events  of  which  they  were  ignorant,  and  with  truths  which 
were  veiled  from  their  eyes,  they  were  utterly  unprepared.  It  is  im- 
possible to  evade  the  force  of  this  argument  by  distinguishing  between 
the  disciples  of  John  and  those  who  were  converted  to  the  Christian  faiih 
at  a  subsequent  period.  The  language  of  St.  Paul  precludes  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  a  distinction.  "  As  many  of  im,"  says  he,  "  as  were 
baptized  into  Jesus  Christ  were  baptized  into  his  death ;"  whidi  is 
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surely  equivalent  to  affirming  that  whoever  were  not  baptized  into  his 
death  were  not  baptized  into  Christ.  But  the  disciples  of  John  were 
not  baptized  into  (the  belief  of)  his  death.  Therefore  they  were  not 
baptized  into  Christ. 

We  liave  already  remarked,  in  a  former  treatise,  that  as  tlie  ministry 
of  John  commenced  previously  to  that  of  the  Messiah,  which  succeeded 
his  baptism,  no  rite  celebrated  at  that  time  is  entitled  to  a  place  atnoiig 
Christian  sacraments,  since  they  did  not  commence  with  the  Christian 
dispt-nsation,  nor  issue  from  tlie  authority  of  Christ,  as  Head  of  the 
church.     The  sacraments  properly  Christian  undoubtedly  belong  to 
tlie  kingdom  of  God ;  a  phrase  which  is  constantly  employed  in  Scrip- 
ture to  denote  that  state  of  things  which  is  placed  under  the  avowed 
administration  of  the  Messiah,  and  which  consequently  could  not  pre- 
cede his  personal  appearance.     But  during  his  residence  on  earth,  until 
his   resurrection,   this  kingdom   is  uniformly   represented   as  future, 
though  near  at  hand.     Even  after  John's  imprisonment,  the  language 
which  he  held  respecting  that  object  is  the  same  : — "The  time  is  ful- 
filled, and  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand  ;  repent  ye,  and  believe  the 
gospel  ;"*  which  is  also  the  precise  intelligence  he  commanded  the 
seventy  disciples  to  proclaim!  a  little  before  his  decease.     He  was 
inaugurated  into  his  office  at  his  baptism,  till  which  period  he  remained 
in  the  obscurity  of  private  life,  at  the  utmost  remove  from  assuming  a 
legislative  character. 

An  attention  to  the  general  history  of  the  period  to  which  these  trans- 
actions refer  will  conduct  us  to  the  same  conclusion.  When  we  con- 
sider the  great  popularity  attached  to  the  ministry  of  the  forerunner, 
and  the  general  submission  of  the  Jewish  people  to  his  doctrine,  it  is  in 
the  highest  degree  improbable  that  of  the  three  thousand  who  were 
added  by  St.  Peter  to  the  church  on  one  day,  there  were  none  who  had 
been  previously  his  disciples  :  this  incredible  supposition  is  reduced  to 
an  impossibility,  when  we  recollect  that  of  the  twelve  apostles  two  are 
actually  affirmed  by  an  evangelist  to  have  been  of  that  number.  But 
as  it  is  universally  admitted  that  they  who  were  savingly  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity  after  the  Pentecost  were  baptized  on  that 
occasion,  what  conclusion  can  be  more  inevitable,  than  that  the  rite  ad- 
ministered by  the  liarbin^er  of  our  Lord  was  essentially  distinct  from 
the  Christian  ordinance. 

To  conclude  this  branch  of  the  subject;  the  Acts  of  tlie  Apostles 
furnish  us  with  a  decisive  instance  of  an  apostle's  rebaptizing  certain 
disciples  of  John  at  Ephesus ;  but  as  we  shall  have  occasion  hereafter 
to  examine  that  incident  more  fully,  in  reply  to  the  evasions  of  the  author 
of  the  P/fY7, 1  shall  content  nivsclf  at  present  with  barely  referring  to  it. 

Such  arc  the  principal  oruunds  on  which  we  have  ventured  to  assert 
the  fundamental  disparity  between  the  baptism  of  John,  and  the  Chris- 
tian institute. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  the  manner  in  which  the  author  of  Om  - 
Plea  for  JPrimtive  Communion  attempts  to  evade  these  arguments. 

*  Bluk  1. 19.  t  Luke  x.  (L 
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I.  He  endeavours  to  mvalidaie  the  asEertion  thai  John's  commissioD 
did  DOT  originate  m  the  command  of  Christ,  or  that  he,  on  any  occasion, 
ascribes  his  mission  to  the  Father,  in  distinction  from  ihe  Son.  The 
author  of  Terms  of  Communion  is  charged  with  representing  "  John  as 
uniformly  doing  that  of  which  there  is  no  decisive  evidence  he  ever  did 
U  all:  that  is,  ascribe  his  commission  totbeFather,  in  distinction  from 
Ate  SonS' 

We  should  have  supposed  that  when  the  origin  of  a  certain  pro- 
ceeding IB  constantly  assigned  to  one  agent,  and  no  notice  is  taken  of 
another,  there  is  no  impropriety  in  affirming  that  the  proceeding  in 
question  is  ascribed  to  liim  who  is  mentioned,  in  dielinciion  from  htm 
who  is  not.  But  let  the  Scripture  speak  for  itself,  and  let  the  reader 
judge  whether  John  did,  or  did  not,  ascribe  hia  commission  to  the 
Father,  in  distinction  from  any  other  person.  "  He  who  sent  me  to 
baptize,"  said  he,  "  the  same  said  unto  me.  He  on  whom  ihou  shalt  see 
the  Spirit  descending,  and  abiding  on  him,  He  it  is  who  shall  baptize  in 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  fire."t  Here  ihe  personage  speaking  distin- 
guishes himself  from  the  Messiah,  as  clearly  as  words  can  distinguish 
him,  for  he  speaks  of  Christ  in  tlie  third  person,  while  he  himself  ja 
denoted  by  the  iirst ;  and  so  uniform  is  ihe  language  of  Scripture  on 
this  subject,  that  not  a  syllable  is  to  be  found  in  which  the  mission  of 
John  is  ascribed  to  any  other  person  than  the  Father. 

But  to  ascribe  any  operation  whatever  to  the  Father  in  distinction 
from  the  Son,  this  writer  contends,  is  inconsistent  with  the  belief  of  the 
inefTable  union  which  subsists  between  ihosp  divine  personages.J  "  WiU 
those,"  he  asks,  "  who  believe  the  ineffable  union  of  the  Father  and  tHe 
Son  be  disposed  lo  conclude  from  this  text  that  John  derived  his  au- 
thority from  the  Father,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Son  I"  To  which  I 
reply,  that  believing  firmly  as  himself  that  there  is  such  a  union  subsist- 
ing between  the  personages  in  the  blessed  Godhead  aa  constitutes  them 
one  living  and  true  G&d,  instead  of  inferring  from  thence  the  impropriety 
of  distinguishing  their  operations,  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  the 
chief  advantage  resulting  from  the  doctrine  of  ilie  Trinity  is,  that  it 
facilitates  our  conception  of  the  plan  of  redemption,  in  which  each  of 
these  glorious  persons  is  represented  aa  assuming  distinct  though  har- 
monious offices  and  functions  ;  the  Father  originating,  so  to  speak,  the 
Son  eiecuting,  and  the  Spirit  applying  the  several  parts  of  that  stupen- 
dous scheme.  The  Father,  accordingly,  is  uniformly  asserted  to  have 
■ent  the  Son,  the  Son  to  have  assumed  the  office  of  Mediator,  and  the 
Spirit  to  be  imparted  by  both,  to  enlighten  and  sanctify  the  elect  people 
of  God.  If  we  suffer  ourselves  to  lose  sight  of  such  an  applicaiton  of 
the  doctrine,  it  subsides  into  barren  and  useless  speculation.  And  are 
we  to  be  told  that  such  is  the  ineffable  union  between  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  that  the  distinct  exercise  of  these  functions  is  an  impossibility ! 
We  should  have  supposed  that  the  act  of  sending,  at  least,  might  be 
■afely  ascribed  to  die  Father,  in  distinction  from  the  Son ;  unless,  per- 
haps, this  author,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  subtlety,  has  discovered  a  method 
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by  which  a  person  may  send  himself.  In  spite  of  attempts  to  bewilder 
the  plain  reader  by  unmeaning  obstructions,  it  will  remain  a  palpable 
fact  that  John's  commission  is  ascribed  to  the  Father,  and  to  him  alone ; 
and  that  having  originated  before  our  Saviour  assumed  the  legislative 
function,  it  is  in  no  respect  entitled  to  be  considered  as  a  Christian  insti- 
tute. In  addition  to  which  we  have  only  to  remark,  that  to  insist  upon 
deriving  John's  mission  from  our  Lord  is  to  implicate  him  in  the  charge 
of  employing  a  collusive  mode  of  reasoning.  In  reproving  the  unbelief 
of  the  Jews,  he  observes  that  "he  did  not  bear  witness  of  himself ;"  for 
had  he  done  so,  "  his  witness  had  not  been  true :"  in  other  words,  not 
entitled  to  credit.  But  he  adds,  '^  there  is  another  that  beareth  witness 
of  me,  and  I  know  that  which  he  witnesseth  of  me  is  true.  Ye  sent 
unto  John,  and  he  bore  witness  to  the  truth."*  But  if  the  person  to 
whose  testimony  he  appeals  in  proof  of  liis  mission  was  sent  by  himself, 
where  is  the  force  of  Uiisreasoning,  or  what  difference  in  point  of  credi« 
bility  is  there  between  his  bearing  witness  of  himself,  and  his  prompting 
another  to  do  it  for  him  1 

n.  The  author  of  the  Plea  next  endeavours  to  show  the  identity  of 
the  qualifications  demanded  by  the  forerunner  of  our  Lord,  with  tnose 
which  were  demanded  by  his  apostles  after  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Ailer 
objecting  to  the  accuracy  of  my  statement  on  that  article,  without  aU 
tempting  to  point  out  in  what  its  incorrectness  consists,  he  proceeds  to 
remark,  that,  allowing  it  to  be  unexceptionably  just,  it  will  prove  that 
the  requisitions  which  were  supposed  to  be  different  coalesce  into  one 
and  the  same  thing.  The  reason  he  adduces  is  the  following:  **Aa 
both  John  and  the  apostles  are  described  as  demanding  faitb*  so  that 
faith  is  to  have  the  same  object,  and  to  be  connected  with  the  same 
facts  in  relation  to  that  object,  only  some  of  these  facts  Jolm's  disciples 
were  to  view  as  approaching ;  wlole  the  faith  of  those  bttolnt^d  by  the 
apostles  embraced  them  as  having  actually  occurred;  for  t^  great 
events  respecting  the  Messiah  as  boldly  appealed  to  ^tlii  when  only 
occupying  the  prophetic  page,  as  they  do  now  they  are  beeeme  interest- 
ing details  in  the  evangehcal  history."! 

It  will  be  freely  admitted  that  the  Saviour  of  the  world  is,  in  ereij 
period,  and  under  every  economy,  the  sole  object  of  saving  faith ;  bnt 
to  infer  from  hence  that  the  profession  which  John  demanded  was  an 
appendage  of  the  dispensation  introduced  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 
would  equally  demonstrate  the  Levitical  ceremonies  to  belong  to  it,  and 
would  thus  carry  back  the  Christian  dispensation  to  the  time  of  Moses. 
The  next  assertion,  **  that  the  belief  of  the  same  facts  was  required  in 
the  former  instance  as  in  the  latter,"  is  palpably  absiurd,  as  well  as  the 
reason  assigned,  which  is,  that  they  were  foretold  by  the  ancient  pro- 
phets, and  *'  that  prophecy  as  boldly  appealed  to  faith  as  the  narrative 
of  the  evangelist."  Every  one  must  perceive,  that  if  there  is  any  force 
in  this  argument*  it  will  prove  that  whatever  was  predicted  of  tho  libi^ 
■iah  OMist  have  been  distincdy  understood  and  finnly  embraced  hj  fim 
disciples  of  the  forerunner,  as  an  essential  prerequisite  to  the  receptiopi 
of  baptism;  since  whaterer  was  thus  predicted  was  unquestionaUjr 
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presented  as  the  object  of  faith ;  the  plai;e  of  hi^  birth,  liis  vicarious 
sufferings,  hia  resurrection,  the  spiritual  nature  of  his  kitigdoni,  bis 
rejection  by  the  Jews,  I'uid  the  triumphant  progress  of  the  gospel  among 
the  gentiles,  with  an  inlinitB  number  of  other  particulars,  were  atleslod 
by  [he  prophets.  But  will  this  author  contend  that  all  these  ciruum- 
stances  were  understood  by  John's  converts,  at  a  lime  when  the  imme- 
diate disciples  of  our  Lord  were  intoxicated  with  the  hopes  of  an  eanhty 
kingdom,  and  totally  unapprized  of  their  Mafiier'a  death!  Or  will  he 
condescend  to  inform  us  on  what  principle  so  much  more  was  requisite 
to  constitute  a  disciple  of  John  than  an  apostle  of  the  Lord  ?  Had  it 
been  a  question  of  duty,  instead  of  an  inquiry  into  matter  of  fact,  no 
difficulty  would  have  been  fell  in  acknowledging  the  justice  of  the  rebuke 
which  the  apostles  received  for  their  hardness  of  heart,  in  not  opening 
their  minds  more  freely  to  the  true  interpretation  of  Scripture.  A  cloud 
of  carnal  prejudices  undoubtedly  eclipsed  a  considerable  portion  of 
revealed  truth ;  though,  with  the  best  dispositions,  much  must  have 
remained  obscure  till  the  ancient  prophecies  were  fulfilled.  Previous 
to  that  period,  if  we  listen  to  the  inspired  writers,  instead  of  the  author 
of  the  Plea,  neither  the  prophets  understood  their  own  predictions  nor 
the  apostles  their  tnie  interpretation.  To  apply  revelation  in  its  utmost 
extent,  without  the  smallest  allowance  for  the  inevitable  involutions  of 
prophecy,  as  a  criterion  of  the  portion  of  knowledge  actually  possessed 
by  the  successive  generations  of  the  faithful,  is  a  mode  of  reasoning 
peculiar  to  this  writer.  We  possess  in  the  Apocalypse  a  series  of 
prophecies  extending  to  the  consummation  of  all  things,  a  large  portion 
of  which  is  confessedly  involved  in  obscurity ;  but  what  opinion  should 
we  entertain  of  the  sagacity  of  him  who,  at  a  period  subsequent  to  their 
accomplishment,  should  contend  that  we  of  this  age  must  necessarily 
have  been  apprized  of  the  events  which  they  foretold,  solely  on  the 
pound  of  their  being  the  subject  of  prophecy!  Such  a  reasoner  will 
be  the  properest  person  to  write  a  sequel  to  the  Plea  for  Primitive 


The  author  has  been  betrayed  into  these  absurdities  by  confounding 
together  two  things  totally  distinct — a  sincere  belief  in  the  tniili  of  in- 
apiraiion,  with  an  explicit  knowledge  of  its  contents.  The  prophets 
were  invested  with  credentials  which  entitled  them  to  the  profound  sub- 
inission  of  mankind ;  but  to  receive  their  predictions  as  the  word  of  God 
is  one  thing,  and  so  to  penetrate  their  scope  and  intention  as  to  be  in 
possession  of  precisely  the  same  facts,  and  acquainted  with  the  same 
truths  with  those  who  lived  to  witness  their  accomplishment,  is  another. 
All  good  men  equally  possessing  the  former  had  the  same  spirit  of 
faith ;  while,  with  respect  to  the  latter,  the  situation  of  the  hearers  of 
tile  prophets  tmder  the  law,  and  of  the  apostolic  converts  under  the 
gospel,  was  most  dissimilar.  It  is  certain,  from  the  eulogiums  bestowed 
upon  John,  that  his  attainments  in  religious  knowledge  surpassed  the 
highest  of  those  of  hie  predecessors  ;  yei  we  are  informed  from  the  same 
authority  that  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than  he. 
But  in  what  is  this  superiority,  so  universally  ascribed  to  Christians,  to 
be  placed,  except  in  an  acquaintance  with  the  facta  attested  after  the 
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day  of  Pentecost,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  mysteries  with  which  they 
are  inseparably  allied  ?  These  however  form  the  very  core  and  sub- 
stance of  the  apostolical  testimony,  the  unshaken  profession  of  which  was 
the  indispensable  condition  of  baptism  ;  and  among  the  foremost  and 
most  fundamental  of  these  are  the  vicarious  death  and  resurrection  of 
our  Lord,  which  we  are  compelled  by  their  own  testimony  to  believe 
were  most  remote  from  the  previous  expectation  and  belief  of  the  apos- 
tles. Christian  baptism  is  the  "  answer  of  a  good  conscience  towards 
God,  bv  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  C^brist."* 

In  order  to  demonstrate  the  equality  of  the  requisitions  of  John  with 
those  of  the  apostles,  this  writer  has  attempted  to  exhibit  them  in  oppo- 
site columns.    These  columns,  however,  are  not  very  majestic,  nor  very 
uniform,  including  only  three  passages  on  one  side   and  four  on  the 
other.     Two  remarks  may  be  amply  sufficient  to  counteract  the  effect 
of  a  device  which  is  addressed  to  the  eyes  rather  than  to  the  undeiw' 
standing.     The  first  is,  that  the  explicit  testimony  which  the  harbinger 
bore  to  the  character  of  our  Lord,  after  his  baptism,  is  adduced  without 
the  slightest  advertence  to  the  distinction  of  times,  as  a  proof  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  first  announced  his  commission ;  but  as  j|^8  know- 
ledge of  the  person  of  the  Messiah,  we  learn  from  his  own  diiii«ratioit« 
was  subsequent  to  that  event,  his  language  must  necessarily  havtf  been' 
modified  by  that  circumstance.     The  second  is,  that  we  have  nb  more 
reason  to  suppose  that  his  disciples  comprehended  the  true  import  of 
his  instructions,  or  that  they  interpreted  them  aright,  than  that  the  im- 
mediate disciples  of  our  Lord  understood  similar  declaration*  of  their 
Master;  from  whom,  we  are  infallibly  certain,  the  sublimestfiitof  his 
teaching  was  hid,  until  it  was  elucidated  by  events.     And  what  but  a 
blind  attachment  to  hypothesis  can  obviate  the  suspicion  that  the  fol- 
lowers of  John  were  in  the  same  predicament,  unless  we  are  prepared 
to  affirm,  either  that  they  were  the  apter  scholars,  or  had  tlie  more 
skilful  master  ?     As  this  writer  lately  applied  the  ample  volume  of 
prophecy  as  a  criterion  to  ascertain  the  minimum,  or  lowest  measure  of 
knowledge  requisite  to  constitute  a  disciple  of  John,  so  he  now,  with 
equal  propriety,  puts  together  all  the  scattered  sayings  of  that  great 
prophet,  for  the  same  purpose.     If  this  be  admitted  in  the  case  of  the 
foreruinier,  it  can  with  no  consistency  be  witlilicld  in  the  instance  of  our 
Lord  ;  and  I)y  measuring  the  actual  attairuueiits  of  the  apostles  by  the 
extent  of  his  instructions,  we  shall  lind  them  little  less  enlightened  and 
intelligent  after  his  resurrection  than  they  were  before  that  event.    The 
fact,  however,  is  far  otherwise. 

It  requires  little  penetration  to  perceive  that  the  true  method  of  ascer- 
taining (as  far  as  it  is  practicable)  the  essential  qualifications  of  John's 
candidates  is,  not  so  much  to  consult  detached  sentences  recorded  of 
his  ministry  as  the  actual  state  of  religious  knowledge  at  that  period, 
the  known  attainments  of  the  apostles,  and,  above  all,  the  language  I10 
is  affirmed  to  have  uttered  at  the  moment  he  was  celebratiDg  bis  p»» 
culiar  rite. 
; .       Whatever  ideas  he  himself  might  affix  to  the  terms  **  Lamb  of  Go^ 
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and  "  SoQ  of  God,"  which  it  may  not  be  easy  exactly  la  determine, 
we  may  be  certain  that  his  followers  did  not  comprehend  their  true 
import,  beoause  the  apostles  themselves  were  lon^  after  ignorant  of  the 
principal  fact,  or  doi;trine,  denoted  by  the  first  of  these  appellations ; 
and,  therefore,  to  introduce  these  passages  as  this  writer  has  done,  with 
a  design  to  insinuate  that  they  conveyed  to  the  mind  precisely  the  same 
impression  as  at  present,  is  to  presume  too  much  OD  the  simplicity 
of  the  reader.  He  should  have  been  aware,  that  few  are  so  bereft  of 
the  power  of  recollection  as  to  be  incapable  of  detecting  such  flimsy 
sophistry. 

Aware  that  confidence  is  contagious,  he  uniformly  abounds  in  that 
quality  in  exact  proportion  to  the  weakness  of  his  proofs.  Of  this  the 
following  passage  exhibits  an  egregious  example : — After  surveying  his 
columns  with  a  complacency  not  unlike  the  restorer  of  Babylon,  he 
triumphaolly  exclaims,  "Even  prejudice  itself  might  be  expected  to 
acknowledge  that  so  far  from  any  material  variation  between  John  and 
the  apostles,  in  introducing  their  respective  candidates  to  baptism,  they 
made  a  near  approach  to  a  syllabic  agreement."* 

To  say  .nothing  at  present  of  the  name  of  Jesus,  a  point  we  shall 
have  occadou  to  discuss  hereafter, — did  John  require  of  his  candidates 
a  profession  of  their  belief  in  Christ's  death,  resurrection,  and  ascen- 
sion 1  If  he  did,  he  was  a  superior  teacher  to  his  Master,  and  his 
disciples  greater  proftcients  than  the  apoulles ;  a  proposition  which, 
however  "  boldly  it  may  appeal  to  our  faith,"  it  is  hard  to  digesL  IT, 
on  the  contrary,  he  acknowledges  that  a  belief  of  these  facts  was  not 
required  by  John  as  the  condition  of  baptism,  while  it  unquestionably 
was  of  the  apostolic  converts,  what  becomes  of  his  syllabic  agreement  ? 
and  what  temerity,  not  to  say  impiety,  to  represent  these  stupendou* 
events,  the  death  and  resurrection  t^  the  Saviour,  which  involve  the 
destinies  of  the  human  race,  the  incessant  theme  of  the  apostolic  min- 
istry, the  basis  of  hope,  the  pillar,  not  the  miserable  columna  of  a  page, 
but  the  column  which  props  and  supports  a  sinking  imiverse,  an  affair 
of  syllables,  so  that  whether  they  arc  omitted  or  included,  there  exists 
a  syllabic  agreement ! 

Justly  apprehensive  of  fatiguing  the  attention  of  the  reader,  the  au- 
thor cannot  prevail  on  himself  to  dismiss  this  branch  of  the  subject 
without  bestowing  a  word  more  on  the  fallacious  medium  of  proof  em- 
ployed in  this  instance  by  the  writer  of  the  Plea.  Prophecy,  he 
infonns  us,  as  "  boldly  appealed  to  faith"  as  history  ;  from  which  the 
only  legitimate  inference  is,  that  the  disciple  of  revelation  is  as  much 
imder  obligation  to  give  implicit  credit  to  the  prophets  as  to  the  evange- 
lists. His  inference,  however,  is,  that  the  precise  measure  of  informa- 
tion yielded  by  the  historian  must  of  necessity  be  possessed  by  the 
student  of  prophecy ;  than  which  nothing  is  more  absurd  and  untenable. 
To  reason  in  this  manner  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  forget  the  prodigious 
disparity  in  point  of  perspicuity  between  the  respective  sources  of 
information ;  and,  secondly,  in  opposition  to  the  decisive  and  repeued 
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iMtiiiionies  of  ioBpiniuon,  to  presume  that  good  men  have  imifonnlj 
exerted  the  ardour,  impartiiiliiy,  and  diligence  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  to 
which  it  is  justly  entitled.  Besidea,  when  it  is  asRerted  that  the  pn>> 
l^eiie  page  "  as  boldly  appeals  to  faith  as  the  details  of  evangelical 
bistoiyi"  an  ambiguity  lurks  in  the  word  appeal,  as  wcU  suited  to  ths 
[lurposes  of  sophistry  as  it  is  unfuTourablc  to  the  cnuncintion  of  tnilh. 
It  may  either  mean  that  it  demands  the  tamt  ertdit  with  historical  de- 
tails, or  that  it  imposes  an  obligation  to  believe  the  same  facts  and  to 
penetrate  the  same  mysteries.  In  ihc  former  sense  the  aasenion  is 
true,  but  foreign  to  the  purpose ;  in  die  lartcr  it  is  palpably  false  ;  st 
once  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  things  as  well  as  to  the  plainest  facL 
Many  of  the  most  important  predictions  were  involved  in  a  total  olv 
Bcurity  \  others  were  designed  to  excite  a  vague  but  elevated  ezpecta^ 
tion,  without  ascertaining  the  features  of  a  future  event ;  none  were 
designed  to  make  that  clear  and  determinate  impression  upoa  the  spirit 
whi^  is  effected  by  their  accomplishmeat.  From  the  necessary  ob- 
aeurity  of  prophecy,  combined  with  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  which 
obstruct  its  operation,  it  is  impossible,  in  any  case,  by  appealing  to  a 
prediction  to  ascertain  the  sentiments  entertained  even  bj^.good  meQ 
antecedently  to  its  fulfilment.  The  only  clew  to  conduct  us  in  thia 
inquiry  is  derived  from  the  assertions  of  the  evangelists,  which  as  clearly 
confute  the  vain  aunniaes  and  conjectures  of  this  writer  aa  if  diey  had 
been  recorded  for  that  purpose. 

The  word  faith  to  the  illiterate  reader  is  almost  sure  to  suggest  all 
the  sentiments  and  ideas  with  which  the  gospel  has  made  him  familiar ; 
and  when  we  attempt  to  limit  its  objects  by  an  impartial  appeal  to  tha 
actual  state  of  religious  knowledge  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  ha 
feels  himself  confounded  and  amazed.  His  exclusive  acquaintance  with 
the  present  disqualiiieB  him  for  transporting  himself  into  past  agea,  and 
conceiving  the  ideas  and  sentiments  prevalent  in  a  situation  so  diaaimilar. 
To  do  justice  to  the  author  of  ihe  Plea,  it  must  be  acknowledged  he 
has  shown  no  inconsiderable  akiU  in  availing  himself  of  this  prejudice^ 

What  were  the  precise  views  entertained  by  the  true  Israel  of  the 
offices  of  the  Messiah,  and  of  ihe  work  of  redemption  previously  to  the 
Christian  era,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  intricate  questions  of  the- 
ology. Without  attempting  its  solution,  the  writer  of  these  lines  may 
be  permhled  to  remark  that  the  Jewish  belief  was  probably  much  more 
defective,  and  differed  much  further  from  the  Christian,  than  has  usually 
been  suspected.  The  ignorance  of  the  apostles  till  after  the  resurrec- 
tion b  a  fundamental  fact,  a  datum,  wliich  should  never  be  lost  sight 
of  in  this  inquiry.  It  is  not  necessar)',  however,  to  assume  it  as  a 
standard  by  which  to  regulate  our  estimate  of  every  preceding  degree 
of  information.  For  when  we  recollect  the  long  suspension  of  pro- 
phetic gifts  in  the  Jewish  church,  the  withdrawmeni  of  the  Urim  and 
Thummim,  the  extinction,  in  its  sensible  effects  at  least,  of  the  theoc- 
racy, the  intermixture  of  Jews  and  gentiles,  inseparable  from  the  intro- 
duction of  a  pagan  government,  the  influence  of  oriental  philosophy, 
Ihe  division  of  the  people  into  sects,  and  the  extreme  profligacy  and 
corruption  of  maiuicrs  prevalent  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  nativi^,  it 
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wiil  probably  appear  to  have  been  the  darkest  period  tlie  church  had 
experienced,  reitembling  thiii  portion  of  the  natural  day  whiirh  imme- 
diaiety  precedes  (he  dawn,  when  the  not^tumal  light  i^  extinguished  and 
the  relleciion  of  a  brighter  luminary  not  commenced. 

But  with  all  the  considemtion  due  to  these  circumstances  (and  prob- 
ably much  is  due),  there  is  still  reason  to  suspect  that  the  average 
degree  of  knowledge  which  divinen  have  been  accustomed  to  ascribe 
to  Jewish  believers  has  been  overrated.  From  the  typical  inatituiion 
of  ptacular  sacrilices,  pointing  to  the  great  prepiliaiion,  it  has  been 
confidently  concluded,  that  in  ihem  believers  distinctly  recognised  the 
mystery  of  atonement  by  the  biood  of  Christ.  But  supposing  such  to 
have  been  the  fact,  how  shall  we  account  for  that  doctrine  occupying 
■o  small  a  portion  of  the  succeeding  prophecies ;  or  for  its  so  com- 
pletely vanishing  from  the  national  creed,  that  the  crucifixion  of  Chnst 
afterward  became  a  stumbling-block  to  the  Jews,  not  less  than  foolish- 
ness to  the  gentiles  ?  A  doctrine  so  congenial  to  the  feelings  of  peiu- 
tent  devotion,  involving  the  primary  basis  of  hope,  had  it  once  been 
embraced,  would  imdoubtedly  have  been  inculcated  with  the  utmost 
care,  and  transmitted  to  the  posterity  of  ihe  faithful  in  uninterrupted 
succession,  instead  of  being  suffered  to  fall  into  such  oblivion  that  at 
the  time  of  the  Saviour's  advent,  every  trace  of  it  bad  disappeared. 
While  Christianity  subsists,  we  entertain  no  apprehension  of  this  great 
doctrine  falling  into  neglect ;  its  intrinsic  evidence  and  importance  will 
perpetuate  it,  unquestionably,  amid  all  the  fluctuations  of  systems  and 
opinions ;  and,  by  parity  of  reason,  its  clear  enunciation  to  the  Jewish 
chtutih  must  have  been  productive  of  simitar  eiTecis. 

If  we  read  the  ancient  prophecies  with  attention,  we  shall  perceive, 
that  the  atonement  m^e  by  the  Saviour  is  scarcely  exhibited  in  a 
single  passage,  except  in  the  fifty-third  of  Isaiah,  with  respect  to  which 
the  Ethiopian  eunuch  was  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether  the  "  prophet 
spoke  of  himself,  or  of  some  other  man :"  we  shall  perceive  that  in 
the  practical  and  devotional  books,  such  as  the  Psalms,  the  promise  of 
pardon  to  the  penitent,  and  of  favour  to  the  righteous,  are  expressly 
aitd  repeatedly  propounded,  though  with  respect  to  the  medium  of  ac- 
ceptance a  profound  silence  is  maintained.  But  how  this  is  con- 
sistent with  the  supposed  knowledge  of  that  medium  it  is  not  easy 
to  discover.  The  habitual  reserve  on  this  subject  maintained  by  tha 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  compared  to  its  constant  inculcation  in 
the  New,  forms  the  grand  distinction  between  these  respective  portiona 
of  revelation ;  dearly  evincing  the  truth  of  the  apostle's  assertion, 
that  the  '■  way  into  the  holiest  was  not  raade  manifest"  while  the  ancient 
sanctuary  subsisted. 

It  will  perhaps  be  replied.  Are  we  then  to  renounce  the  notion  of 
the  typical  nature  of  sacrificial  rites,  and,  in  contradiction  to  the  author 
of  the  EpisUe  to  the  Hebrews,  to  assert  that  they  bore  no  reference  to 
the  great  propitiation  T  Noihmg  is  more  foreign  from  the  purpos« 
of  these  remarks. 

That  the  ceremonial  law  was  a  prefiguration  of  good  things  to  corns, 
and  owed  its  vaUdity  and  efficacy  entirely  to  the  analogy  which  it  ban 
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to  the  true  sacrifice,  is  placed  beyond  all  reasonable  controversy.  All 
that  is  contended  for  is,  that  the  reference  which  it  bore  was  not  under- 
stood during  the  subsistence  of  that  economy  ;  that  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  so  much 
as  a  sort  of  temporary  substitute  for  that  discovery ;  and  that  it  was  a 
system  of  ciphers  or  symbols,  the  true  interpretation  of  which  was 
reserved  to  a  future  period.  It  is  no  more  essential  to  the  existence 
of  a  type  that  its  import  be  understood  before  it  is  verified,  than  it  is 
essential  to  prophecy  that  its  just  interpretation  be  comprehended 
before  it  is  fulfilled.  If  we  consider  the  benefit  derived  to  the  ancient 
church  from  prophecy  in  its  strictest  sense,  we  shall  find  it  consisted, 
not  in  making  men  prophets,  or  enabling  them  to  foretel  future  events, 
but  rather  in  maintaining  high  and  consolatory  views  of  the  providence 
and  the  attributes  of  God,  accompanied  with  a  firm  but  humble  assur- 
ance of  his  gracious  interposition  in  their  concerns. 

A  general  expectation  of  the  Messiah's  advent,  as  of  some  glorious 
and  Divine  personage,  who  would  bestow^  the  highest  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral felicity,  without  descending  to  details,  or  foreseeing  the  precise 
method  by  which  his  interposition  was  to  become  effectual,  appears  to 
have  nearly  bounded  the  views  of  such  as  "  waited  for  the  consolation 
of  Israel."  Thus  vague  and  general,  at  least,  were  the  expectations 
of  the  faithful  at  the  time  of  his  appearance  :  to  suppose  they  were 
ever  materially  different  is  a  gratuitous  supposition,  totally  devoid  of 
proof. 

In  discussing  this  point,  it  is  expedient  to  distinguish  between  the 
fact  and  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement.  The  aspect  of  the  atonement 
of  Christ  considered  as  a  transaction,  is  towards  God;  considered  as  a 
doctrine,  towards  man.  Viewed  in  the  fonner  light  its  operation  is 
essential,  unchangeable,  eternal — "  He  was  the  Lamb  slain  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world."  Considered  in  the  latter,  its  operation  is 
moral,  and  therefore  subject  to  all  the  varieties  incident  to  human  na- 
ture. The  Cross,  considered  as  the  meritorious  basis  of  acceptance, 
the  only  real  satisfaction  for  sin,  is  the  centre  around  which  all  the 
purposes  of  mercy  to  fallen  man  have  continued  to  revolve :  fixed  and 
determined  in  the  counsel  of  God,  it  operated  as  the  grand  consideration 
in  the  Divine  mind,  on  which  salvation  was  awarded  to  penitent  be- 
lievers in  the  earliest  a^es,  as  it  will  contimie  to  ojicrate  in  the  same 
manner  to  the  latest  boundaries  of  time.  Hence  it  is  manifest  that  this 
great  transaction  could  admit  of  no  substitute.  But  that  discovery  of 
it  which  consthutes  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  though  highly  im- 
portant, is  not  of  equal  necessity.  Its  moral  impression,  its  beneficial 
effects  on  the  mind,  were  capal)lc  of  beinir  secured  by  the  institution 
ot  sacrifice,  though  in  an  inferior  degree  ;  while  the  ollender,  by  con- 
fessing his  sins  over  the  head  of  the  victim,  which  he  afterward  slew, 
distinctly  recognised  his  guilt,  his  just  exposure  to  destructioo,  and  him 
exclusive  reliance  on  Divine  mercy. 

By  such  elements  of  penitential  sorrow  and  humble  submission, 
accompanied  with  a  general  expectation  of  a  Messiah,  devout  worship- 
pers were  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  sublimer  mysteries  of  the 
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gospel ;  and  ihus  "  the  law  became  a.  schoolmaster  to  lead  them  to 

Wlien  St.  Paul  asserts  that  the  aame  law  was  a  shadow  of  "good 
things  to  come,  and  not  the  very  image  ol'  those  thbgs,"  he  clearly 
intimates  an  essential  difference  betweea  the  tn-o  economies,  and  that  the 
Mosaic  did  not  afford  that  acquaintance  with  the  method  of  pardon  and 
reconcilement  which  constitutes  the  distinguishing  glory  of  the  gospel. 
But  if  the  Levitical  sacrifices  instructed  the  pious  Jew  in  the  doctrine 
of  vicarious  atonement  as  i|  is  now  eshibited,  they  were  already  pos- 
sessed of  the  substance,  and  the  law  could  with  no  propriety  be  styled 
a  schoolmaster  intended  to  lead  ikcm  to  Christ,  who  had  already  arrived 
thither. 

The  passage  to  which  we  have  already  adverted,  which  affirms  that 
the  way  iaio  the  holiest  of  all  was  not  made  manifest  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  first  tabernacle,  merits  attentive  consideration.  From 
this  and  other  similar  passages,  many  of  the  fathers  were  led  to  infer 
that  the  souls  of  departed  saints  were  not  immediately  received  at  death 
into  the  beatific  vision,  but  waited  for  their  future  crowns  till  the  general 
resurrection,  whUe  some  of  them  were  permilieil  to  accompany  our 
Saviour  at  his  ascension,  as  trophies  of  his  victory  over  the  last  enemy. 
As  this  is  a  notion  which  it  is  probable  few  at  present  will  be  disposed 
to  embrace,  SO  it  was  the  necessary  result  of  interpreting  the  words  in 
too  absolute  a  sense,  and  of  transferring  to  the  objects  themselves  what 
may  with  more  propriety  be  referred  to  the  conception  entertained  of 
those  objects.  Chrysostom  paraphrases  the  text  by  remarking  that  the 
way  into  the  holiest,  or  into  heaven,  was  (ifti™)  inaccessible :  St.  Paul 
merely  affinns  that  it  was  not  made  manifest.  Distinct  from  these  two 
interpretations  it  seems  impossible  to  find  a  third :  the  words  must 
either  intend  that  the  way  itself  was  not  opened,  or  that  the  knowledge 
of  it  was  not  communicated,  which  is  equivalent  to  asserting  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  reserved  to  be  de- 
veloped in  a  future  day. 

If  the  justice  of  these  observations  be  admitted,  the  situation  of  Jewish 
believers  will  appear  indeed  to  have  been  far  removed  from  that  of 
Christians,  and  the  gospel  dispensation  will  derive  a  prodigious  accession 
of  splendour  from  the  comparison.  It  will  he  seen  that  they  were 
"shut  up,"  to  use  the  language  of  inspiration,  unto  the  faith  to  be  revealed, 
that  their  stale  was  comparatively  gloomy,  though  not  hopeless ;  and 
that  they  were  upheld  by  general  assurances  of  Divine  mercy,  con- 
firmed by  the  acceptance  of  their  offerings ;  while  they  possessed  no 
clear  and  distinct  conception  of  the  way  in  which  it  would  be  displayed, 
or  by  what  expedient  its  exercise  could  be  rendered  consistent  with  the 
immutable  holiness  and  justice  of  tlie  Divine  nature. 


I^ed  by  a  way  that  they  knew  not,  the  obscurity  with  which  they  wero 
surrounded  mutit  often  have  dismayed  them ;  while  the  perturbadoua 
of  conscience,  on  every  recurrence  of  guUt,  would  clothe  the  last  enemy 
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with  new  terrors,  and  deepen  the  shades  which  invest  the  sepulchre. 
Hence  arose  that  language  of  despondency  uttered  by  Hezekiah,  David, 
and  others,  in  the  prospect  of  dissolution,  together  with  the  gloomy 
pictures  which  they  frequently  draw  of  the  regions  beyond  the  grave, 
natural  to  such  as  were  "  all  their  life,  through  fear  of  death,  subject  to 
bondage."  Exposed  to  danger  from  which  they  knew  no  definite  mode 
of  escape,  and  placed  on  the  confines  of  an  eternity  feebly  and  faintly 
illuminated,  they  had  no  other  resource  besides  an  implicit  confidence 
in  mysterious  mercy. 

But  notwithstanding  the  extreme  imperfection  of  their  views,  inasmuch 
as  they  cordially  embraced  the  promises  of  God  in  the  proportion  in 
which  they  were  then  propounded,  and  cherished  the  expectation  of  a 
great  Deliverer  in  the  person  of  the  Messiah,  they  possessed  the  spirit 
of  faith.  Genuine  faith  considered  as  a  principle  is  characterized,  not 
80  much  by  the  particular  truths  which  it  embraces,  as  by  its  orisin,  its 
nature,  and  its  effects.  When  St.  Paul  describes  the  faith  by  which  the 
elders  obtained  a  good  report,  he  refers  not  to  the  mysteries  of  the  gos- 
pel, but  specifies  the  persuasion  that  the  worlds  were  made  or  created 
by  the  word  of  God,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  that  they  were  formed 
out  of  pre-existent  matter,  which  universally  prevailed  in  pagan  philoso- 
phy. He  also  enumerates  among  its  legitimate  objects  the  belief  ^  that 
God  is,  and  that  he  is  the  rewarder  of  such  as  diligently  seek  him  ;** 
and  whoever  examines  with  attention  the  various  examples  which  he 
adduces  of  the  operation  of  that  principle  must  be  convinced  that  the 
idea  of  a  vicarious  propitiation  is  not  absolutely  essential  to  its  nature, 
however  necessary  to  salvation  it  has  become,  in  consequence  of  the 
clear  revelation  of  that  doctrine. 

Here  then,  in  all  probability,  consists  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  goepel, 
in  contradistinction  from  the  economy  of  Moses,  that  it  deciphers  the 
figures  of  the  law,  accomplishes  and  absorbs  every  purpose  of  its 
sacrifices,  and  dispels  the  obscurity  which  concealed  eternal  realities, 
by  placing  in  a  refulgent  light  that  great  mystery,  hid  from  ages  and 
generations,  **by  which  God  can  be  just,  and  yet  the  justifier  of  him 
who  believeth  in  Jesus."  Thus  the  rigour  and  reserve  which,  under 
the  ancient  economy,  generated  a  spirit  of  bondage,  is  exchanged  for 
the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  Gotl.  But  it  is  time  to  return  from 
this  digression,  which,  though  not  totally  irrelevant  to  the  subject,  has 
diverted  the  author's  attention  longer  than  he  intended  from  the  writer 
of  the  Plea, 

in.  In  my  former  treatise,  the  omission  of  the  name  of  Christ  in  the 
baptism  of  John  was  urged  in  proof  of  its  being  distinct  from  the 
Christian  ordinance ;  on  tlic  contrary,  in  the  total  absence  of  Scriptural 
evidence,  my  opponent  contends  that  lie  not  only  baptized  in  the  name 
of  Jesus,  but  also  in  that  of  the  holy  Trinity.  Supposing  such  to  have 
been  the  fact,  upon  what  principle  can  we  account  for  the  silence  of  the 
sacred  writer  on  so  important  a  particular  ?  for  that  it  was  importsM^ 
and  would  have  contributed  more  to  elucidate  the  nature  and  extent 
of  his  miedioQ  than  all  the  cireumstances  combined  which  they  have 
thought  fit  to  record,  will  scarcely  be  denied.     What  simflar  example 
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occurs  in  the  whole  aeries  of  Scripture  hialory,  of  a  miuuie  and  detailed 
account  of  a  religiuus  ceremony,  in  which  the  mention  of  its  moat  es- 
sential feature  is  suppressed ;  or  who  will  believe,  that  while  the  minutest 
particulars  respecting  John  were  deemed  worthy  of  being  recorded,  one 
so  remarkable  and  unprecedented  as  thai  of  his  baptizing  in  the  name 
of  the  Trinity  was  too  trivial  to  be  mentioned  ?  a  circumstance  of  much 
greater  moment  surely  than  his  Rubsisting  on  locusts,  or  his  being  clothed 
with  a  girdle.  But  besides  the  silence  of  Scripture,  which  might  of  itself 
be  deemed  sufficiently  decisive,  the  inconsistency  of  such  a  proceeding 
with  the  known  reserve  our  Lord  imiformly  maintained  respecting  his 
messiahship,  and  his  repeated  charges  to  his  disciples  not  to  publish 
that  fact,  demonstrate  the  extreme  improbability  of  his  suffering  himself 
10  become  the  avowed  object  [of  a  religious  rile.  The  employment 
of  his  name  for  suth  a  purpose,  it  ia  obvious,  was  equivalent  lo  a  public 
declaration  of  his  being  the  Messiah,  and  must  have  defeated  his  known 
intention.  In  the  publication  On  Terms  of  Community,  this  argument 
was  repeaiedlyinaistedon,  and  pursued  to  such  an  extent  of  illustration, 
that  we  should  have  supposed  it  impossible  it  could  either  be  mistmder- 
slood  or  misrepresenleii.  What  is  the  reply  of  the  author  of  the  Plea 
10  this  argument!  One  of  ihe  most  extraordinaiy  in  the  annals  of  con- 
troversy :  it  is  neither  mure  nor  less  ihan  this,  that  though  our  Lord 
frequenUy  enjoined  secrecy  as  lo  the  dignity  of  his  divine  character 
and  the  immediate  object  of  his  mission,  there  ia  not  a  aingle  inst^mce 
in  which  he  manifested  any  delicacy  as  to  his  name.*  He  afterward 
proceeds  to  IcU  ua  with  great  gravity,  that  his  name  Jesus  was  aa  well 
known  as  that  of  Peter  and  John,  and  that  he  waa  addressed  under  that 
name  equally  by  friends,  enemies,  and  strangers.  My  reluclauce  to 
inflame  this  controversy  with  the  language  of  exacerbation  reduces  me 
on  thia  occasion  to  a  perplexity  how  to  express  myself.  Is  it  possible, 
let  me  ask,  he  could  so  far  mistake  the  scope  and  bearing  of  the  reason- 
ing, as  to  confound  the  use  of  the  term  Jeaua,  as  the  proper  name  by 
which  he  was  addressed  in  the  ordinary  intercotu'ae  of  life,  with  the 
employment  of  it  with  that  of  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost  in  a  holy 
sacrament  T  Or  will  he  contend  that  to  call  a  person  by  the  name 
of  Jeaus,  or  by  any  other  appellation  whatever,  is  precisely  the  same 
thing  as  to  baptize  in  his  nameT  He  who  is  capable  of  confounding 
things  so  essentially  distinct  ia  beyond  the  reach  of  reasoning :  and  if 
be  did  not  confound  them,  but  wished  to  put  the  change  upon  his  readers, 
from  a  despair  of  being  able  to  answer  the  argument,  he  has  evinced  a 
want  of  candour  and  good  faith  that  merits  the  severest  animadversion. 
Had  his  publication  been  a  tissue  of  nonsense  and  stupidity  throughout, 
we  should  have  been  strongly  inclined  to  the  former  supposition ;  but 
when  we  reflect  on  the  shrewdness  which  it  occasionally  diaplays, 
joined  lo  his  care  not  to  glance  in  the  slighteai  maimer  to  the  true  hinge 
of  the  controversy,  it  is  difficult  not  to  suspect  the  latter.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  another  person  coidd  have  been  found  acquainted 
with  the  English  language,  but  would  have  instantly  perceived  that  it 
was  not  Ihe  author's  intention  to  insinuate  a  reluctance  in  our  Lord  to 
divulge  his  name,  but  the  fact  of  his  being  the  Messiah ;  and  thai  it 
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was  the  inseparable  connexion  of  that  fact  with  the  practice  of  baptizing 
in  his  name  which  was  the  ground  of  my  objection.  As  he  has  net 
made  the  slightest  attempt  to  solve  the  difficulty,  it  would  be  trifling 

with  the  piitimre  of  the  reader  to  attempt  to  re-enforce  it. 

IV.  The  diflerent  effects  which  accompanied  baptism  when  performed 
by  the  apostles  and  by  John  were  urged  as  a  decisive  proof  that  the 
two  baptisms  were  essentially  distinct,  and  characteristic  of  separate 
economies.  To  such  a  distinction  our  attention  is  invited  by  the  fore- 
runner, who  affirmc^'d  himsolf  to  haptizo  in  water  only,  but  that  '*  He  that 
came  after  him  should  baptize  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  fire."  To  this 
the  author  of  the  Plea  replies  by  remarking  "  that  the  argument  proceeds 
on  incorrect  data :  it  appears  to  assume  that  water  baptism  and  the 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  are  the  same ;  or  that  the  latter  invariably 
followed  the  former.  It  will  no  doubt  be  regarded  as  a  remarkable 
incident,  that  in  the  midst  of  a  zealous  effort  to  separate  between  wliat 
is  substantially  the  same,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  identify  what 
is  essentially  different."* 

Afler  describing  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  an  effect  which 
ordinarily  accompanied  immersion  in  the  name  of  Christ,  it  will  be 
deemed  much  more  remarkable  that  the  author  should  be  accused  of 
confounding  them,  or  that  he  should  be  affirmed  to  have  identified  twv 
things  which  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  enecL  If 
it  be  a  fact  that  the  communication  of  the  Spirit  usually  accompanied 
the  administration  of  baptism  in  the  apostolic  age,  while  no  such  com* 
munication  was  annexed  to  the  ceremony  of  John,  the  author's  position 
is  correct.  In  proof  of  this  fact,  we  have  only  to  consult  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  which  record  the  history  of  the  first  promulgation  of  the 
gospel.  We  there  perceive  that  St.  Peter  held  out  the  promise  of  the 
Spirit  to  the  people,  as  a  principal  inducement  to  submit  to  the  baptismal' 
sacrament ;  and  that  when  St.  Paul  found  certain  disciples  at  Ephesns 
who,  though  baptized,  had  not  heard  of  those  supernatural  endowments, 
he  expressed  his  surprise,  saying,  "  Into  wliat  then  were  ye  baptized  V^ 
a  question  totally  irrelevant  but  upon  the  supposition  that  the  reception: 
of  miraculous  gifts  was  the  stated  appendage  to  that  ordinance. 

The  only  inquiry  which  can  possibly  arise  on  this  subject  is,  whether 
John,  in  foretellini^^  tliat  tbr  Al(ssi:ih  should  baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
intended  to  allndf  to  the  sarraiiirntal  water,  or  whtther  his  attention 
was  directed  solely  to  the  elVusion  of  the  Sj)irit,  withoui  reference  to 
the  external  rite.  This  question,  however,  admits  of  easy  decision,  when 
we  recollect  that  the  corporeal  rite  was  the  usual  preparative  for  the 
reception  of  spiritual  jjifts,  that  they  were  announced  in  immediate  con- 
nexion with  the  act  ot"  bapti/inLi,  '^n^d  that,  thoui.di  the  ancient  prophets 
almost  universally  loretold  the  abundant  etlusion  of  spiritual  gilts  and 
graces,  which  succeeded  the  advent  ot  tlie  IMessiah,  none  before  JnH|> 
made  use  of  a  figure  which,  viewed  apart  from  the  visible  actifm  ^fjk 
which  it  was  associated,  would  have  been  scarcely  intelligible^' 
suppression  of  the  mention  of  water  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  tbe 
genius  of  oriental  speech,  which,  in  the  exhibition  of  a  complex  object 
is  wont  to  represent  it  only  by  its  boldest  and  most  impressive  fealine. 

*  Pica  for  Primiuvc  Corninuuion.  p.  29. 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  the  Hupporl  of  (his  reasoning  to  assert  that  the 
eomtnunicalion  of  miraculous  gifts  invariably  accompanied  baptism:  it 
ia  qniie  sutlicif^nt  to  account  for  the  language  of  John,  ris  well  as  to  sos- 
taio  the  inference  deduced  from  it,  that  such  was  the  slated  order.  The 
instance  of  the  Samwitana  recorded  in  ihe  eighth  of  tlie  Acts  is  urged 
aa  an  exception ;  but  when  attentively  examined,  it  is  none.  We  are 
informed,  indeed,  that  though  they  were  already  baptized,  "  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  fallen  upon  none  of  them  ;"  not,  however,  because  the  gift  of 
the  Spirit  did  not  usually  accompany  the  administration  of  tliat  rite,  but 
because  the  apostles,  lo  whom  alone  the  powerof  conferring  it  belonged, 
were  not  present.  The  case  of  ihe  apostles  themselves,  and  of  Cor- 
nelius, it  is  sdmitted,  may  be  considered  as  Exceptions.  In  the  former 
instance  the  outward  ceremony  was  superseded,  as  we  apprehend,  partly 
by  ihe  previous  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  and  partly  by  their  having  been 
converted  10  Christianity  before  ihe  institution  of  that  rile.  In  the  latter, 
there  was  merely  an  inversion  of  the  usual  order:  the  Spirit  was  given 
prior  to  the  administration  of  baptism,  instead  of  succeeding  it;  butsiill 
they  were  closely  conjoined  in  point  of  time,  and  sufficiently  connected 
lo  justify  the  language  of  John. 

To  relieve  the  tcdiousness  of  the  present  discuHsion,  let  me  here 
present  the  reader  with  a  sample  of  the  author's  logic  ;  "  If  these  super- 
natural effects,"  he  triumphantly  remarks,  "are  invariably  10  folluw 
immersion  in  water,  in  order  to  demonslraie  ihat  this  is  really  Christian 
baptism,  how  ia  it  they  were  copiously  enjoyed  by  some  who  are  sup- 
posed never  to  have  received  ihis  inaiiluiion  V"  By  an  argumeni  pre- 
cisely similar,  it  were  easy  to  demonstrate  th'at  ihe  possession  of  reason 
is  no  essential  ingredient  in  the  constiimion  of  human  nature.  For  it 
might  with  equal  propriety  be  urged,  if  such  a  principle  enlera  necea- 
sarily  into  the  definition  of  human  nature,  how  is  it  that  it  is  copiously 
enjoyed  by  beings  (angels  for  example]  who  are  supposed  never  to  have 
received  such  a  nature  I  This  reply  may  be  deemed  amply  sufficient 
for  such  a  mode  of  reasoning :  but  in  addition  to  this,  let  it  be  observed 
that  it  was  neither  asserted  nor  insinuated  thai  miraculous  gifts  are 
invariably  requisite  to  conatirute  Christian  baptism ;  but  simply  ihai  the 
fact  of  ijicir  accompanying  it,  when  performed  by  the  apostles,  was 
held  up  by  John  as  a  striking  feature  in  the  new  dispensalion.  And 
where  is  the  absurdity  of  admitting  that,  without  coniending  tor  its  per- 
petuity, miraculous  gifis  sufficiently  marked  the  transition  from  one 
economy  to  another ;  or  that  it  is  a  peculiarity  worthy  of  mention  among 
the  characteristics  of  a  period  denominated,  in  distinction  from  every 
preceding  one,  the  dispensaiitm  of  the  Spirit  T 

V.  Apprehensive  of  fatiguing  the  attention  of  the  reader,  we  hasten 
to  the  last  particular  connected  with  this  branch  of  the  coniroversy, 
which  is  the  decisive  proof  of  the  truth  of  my  hypothesis,  resulting  from 
the  fact  thai  ihe  disciples  of  John  were  baptixtd  by  Hx.  Paul.  As  the 
author  of  the  Plea,  however,  finds  it  necessary  id  contradict  it,  it  will 
be  proper  to  quote  the  whole  passage,  as  it  stands  in  the  common  trana- 
latioii,  the  accuracy  of  which  no  critic  has  impeached: — ^  And  it  came 

•  Plei  fSt  Piimul* 
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to  pass,  that  while  Apollos  was  at  Corinth,  Paul,  having  passed  through 
the  upper  coasts,  came  to  Ephesus,  and  finding  certain  disciples,  ha 
said  unto  them,  Have  ye  received  the  Holy  Ghost  since  ye  believed  ? 

And  thcv  said  unto  him,  We  have  not  so  much  as  heard  whether  there 
be  any  Holy  Ghost.  And  he  said  unto  them,  Unto  what  then  w^re  ye 
baptized  ?  And  they  said,  Unto  John's  baptism.  Then  said  Paul, 
John  verily  baptized  with  the  baptism  of  repentance,  saying  unto  the 
people  that  they  should  believe  on  him  which  should  come  after  him, 
that  is,  on  Christ  Jesus.  Wheu  they  heard  this,  they  were  baptized  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  And  when  Paul  had  laid  his  hands  on 
them,  the  Holy  Ghost  came  upon  them,  and  they  spake  with  tongues 
and  prophesied."*  In  examining  this  passage,  with  a  view  to  the  inquiry 
whether  these  men  were  baptized  by  St.  Paul  or  not,  it  is  the  fifth  verse 
which  especially  claims  our  attention.  The  question  turns  entirely  on 
the  interpretation  of  the  following  words  : — "  When  they  heard  thi8» 
they  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  These  Words  must 
be  understood  either  as  the  language  of  St.  Paul  or  of  Luke  the  histo- 
rian. Our  opponents  contend  that  they  are  to  be  understood  as  a  con- 
tinuance of  St.  PauPs  address,  in  which  he  describes  the  nature  and 
efi*ects  of  John*s  baptism.  Upon  this  interpretation  the  passage  last 
quoted  has  no  relation  to  the  disciples  at  Ephesus,  except  as  It  was 
intended  for  their  instruction  ;  it  is  descriptive,  not  of  what  befell  tfiose 
disciples,  but  of  the  general  submission  of  the  Jewish  people  to  the  jite 
administered  by  John.  And  as  it  is  asserted  in  the  next  verse  that  St. 
Paul  laid  his  hands  upon  them^  and  they  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
prophesietl,  we  are  led  to  a  most  extraordinary  paradox,  the  assertion 
that  St.  Paul  actually  laid  his  hands,  not  on  the  persons  mentioned  at 
the  beginning  of  the  paragraph,  but  on  that  part  of  the  Jewish  people 
at  large  who  had  been  baptized  by  John,  to  whom  he  also  communi- 
cated prophetic  gifts.  But  as  this  proposition  is  too  hard  even  for  the 
powerful  digestion  of  our  opponents,  they  are  compelled  to  adopt  another 
expedient,  which  is,  to  separate  the  relative  pronOuns  in  the  last  verse, 
and  refer  them,  not  to  their  immediate  antecedent,  but  to  a  very  remote 
one,  at  the  distance  of  several  verses.  The  only  apology  they  make 
for  this  strange  per\'ersion  of  the  language  of  inspiration  is,  that  such 
interruptions  of  coniinuitv  are  not  iincoiniuon,  whereas  we  challenge 
thein  to  proihiee  a  siiiolc  instaiH'e  of  such  a  construction,  not  merely  in 
the  New  'resiament,  hut  in  tlie  whole  compass  of  Greek  literature. 
Examples  may  possibly  be  adduced  where  the  relative  pronoun  is  con- 
nected with  an  antecedent  equally  remote,  but  none  most  assuredly 
where  its  relation  to  an  immediate  antecedent  is  so  obvious,  and  so 
natural,  that  the  true  interpretation  in  opposition  to  that  which  presents 
itself  at  (irst  sight  becomes  a  perfect  enioina.  Were  there  difficulties 
arising  on  each  side,  we  might  be  induced  to  acquiesce  in  a  construction 
which,  however  unnatural  or  unusual,  suggested  the  only  coiin(nii|ial 
sense :  but  to  have  recourse  to  such  a  contrivance  merely,  tp  avoid  flpl' 
construction,  which  is  recommended  by  every  rule  of  grammar/ imhI 
against  which  not  ashadpw  of  objection  lies,  except  its  repugnance  to 
hypothesis^  is  a  proceeding  at  which  liberal  criticism  must  blush.     If 

*  Arts  xix.  1-6. 
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such  a  mode  of  expounding  Scripture  were  adopted  on  other  occasions, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  what  absurdity  might  not  be  obtruded  on  the  sacred 
volume.  The  manner  in  which  the  author  of  the  Plea  criticises  the 
passage  is  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  advocate  of  so  hopeless  a 
cause.  He  neither  ventures  to  quote  it,  nor  to  make  the  slightest  remark 
on  its  principal  clauses;  but  contents  himself  with  putting  a  speech  into 
the  mouth  of  St.  Paul,  in  which  every  thing  runs  perfectly  smooth  and 
easy  ;  and  since  it  is  much  easier  to  make  speeches  than  to  elucidate 
difficulties,  or  establish  paradoxes,  we  commend  his  policy.  His  only 
remaining  effort  is  confined  to  the  introduction  of  a  parallel  passage ; 
but  unfortunately  it  turns  out  that  his  pretended  parallel  affords  an  ex- 
ample of  as  plain  and  obvious  a  construction  of  words  as  is  to  be  found 
in  the  sacred  pages.  It  is  a  passage  which,  instead  of  presenting  a 
choice  of  difficulties,  difficulties  of  his  kind  I  mean,  where  grammar  is 
on  one  side  and  hypothesis  on  the  other,  suggests  a  sense  in  which  all 
mankind  have  accjuiesced — a  sense  which  no  degree  of  stupidity  can 
miss  or  artifice  evade.*  The  only  resemblance  it  bears  to  the  portion 
of  history  under  consideration  is,  that  it  relates  a  similar  incident,  where 
certain  persons  who  had  been  baptized  had  not  yet  received  the  gifts  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  To  attempt  the  defence  of  a  most  unnatural  interpreta- 
tion of  Greek  words,  not  by  an  appeal  to  a  passage  which  exhibits  a 
similar  peculiarity  of  construction,  but  merely  a  similarity  of  occurrence, 
is  egregious  trifling. 

To  the  argument  founded  on  the  extreme  improbability  that  none  of 
the  numerous  converts  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  were  previously  disci- 
ples of  John,  no  reply  is  attempted. 

I  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  without  noticing  the  extreme  deficiency 
of  information  respecting  the  history  of  religious  opinions  this  author 
evinces,  when  he  stigmatizes  the  sentiments  advanced  as  a  modem 
theoiy.  They  are  so  far  from  meriting  that  reproach,  that  they  boast 
the  suffrages  of  all  the  fathers,  without  exception,  who  have  touched 
upon  the  subject;  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  discover  a  single  divine,  pre- 
vious to  the  Reformation,  by  whom  they  were  not  embraced  ;  and  since 
that  period  they  have  received  the  sanction  of  a  Grotius,  a  Hammond, 
a  Whitby,  a  Doddridge,  a  (>hillingworth,  and  a  multitude  of  other  names 
of  nearly  equal  celebrity.  On  an  accurate  inquiry,  it  will  probably  be 
found  that  the  absurd  interpretation  of  the  passage  we  have  just  been 
considering,  which  is  so  necessary  to  the  support  of  the  opposite  hy- 
pothesis, originated  in  the  horror  excited  at  the  conduct  of  the  Anabap- 
tists at  Munster,  by  which  certain  divines  of  the  Reformation  felt  them- 
selves strongly  disposed  to  shun  whatever  might  bear  the  semblance  or 
colour  of  anabaptism ;  that,  in  short,  the  doctrine  here  advanced  is  the 
revival  of  an  ancient,  rather  than  the  invention  of  a  new,  opinion. 

To  the  sincere  inquirer  the  antiquity  or  the  novelty  of  a  doctrine 
will  appear  a  consideration  of  little  moment,  compared  to  the  evidence 

*  This  wonder- workinf  paanaice  m  u  follows  :—^  Now  when  the  apoetlos  which  were  at  Jenuft* 
lem  beard  that  Samaria  had  received  the  word  of  Rod,  they  sent  unto  them  Peter  and  John :  wlMk^ 
w  •'••  they  werecoine  down,  prayed  for  them,  that  ihey  might  receive  the  Holy  Ghost  (Ibr  as  yet  Im 
waa  fhllen  upon  none  of  them :  only  they  wen>  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus).  Than  laU 
ihey  their  handa  on  them,  and  they  reoaiTed  the  Holv  Ghost."— Acu  viii.  14-17. 
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by  which  it  is  supported ;  yet,  as  a  natural  prejudice  exists  a^affwl 
violent  departures  from  the  ancient  course  of  interpretation,  it  is  but  josl 
to  endeavour  as  much  as  possible  to  disengage  the  cause  of  truth- from 

this  encumbrance. 

The  author  of  the  Plea  expresses  a  sort  of  horror  at  the  thought  of 
a  plurality  of  baptisms,  forgetting,  it  should  seem,  that  the  doctrine  of 
baptisms,  in  the  plural  number,  is  placed  by  St.  Paul  among  the  first 
principles  of  the  oracles  of  God.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  to  what 
baptisms  he  could  refer,  except  those  which  are  the  subject  of  the 
present  discussion :  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  which  was  the  highest 
gift  of  Grod,  could  with  little  propriety  be  termed  a  doctrine,  much  less 
enumerated  among  the  first  principles  of  Christianity ;  and  the  Jewish 
washings  constituted  no  part  of  that  system. 

Having  presented  the  reasons  on  which  the  baptism  of  John  was 
affirmed  to  be  essentially  distinct  from  the  Christian  ordinance  at  so 
much  length,  it  is  high  time  to  reUeve  the  attention  of  the  reader  bf 
dismissing  the  subject. 

There  is  one  more  observation,  and  one  only,  to  which  the  author 
requests  his  attention.  If  we  admit  that  the  Jewish  people  were  bap- 
tized in  the  name  of  Christ,  considering  the  prodigious  multitudes  who 
repaired  to  John  for  that  purpose,  the  conduct  of  a  great  part  of  that 
nation  must  be  viewed  in  a  new  light ;  and  instead  of  being  chargeable 
with  a  uniform  rejection  of  the  Messiah,  they  must  be  considered  as 
apostates ;  upon  this  sup{X)sition,  they  violated  the  most  sacred  engage- 
ments, and  impiously  crucified  their  Prince,  after  consecrating  them- 
selves to  his  service  by  the  most  awful  solemnities.  The  evangelist 
informs  us  that  "  he  came  to  his  own,  but  his  own  received  him  not  ;** 
but  the  more  accurate  statement  would  have  been,  that  they  first  re- 
ceived, and  afterward  rejected  him ;  received  him  on  the  testimony  oF 
the  forerunner,  and  rejected  him  after  witnessing  the  immaculate  purity 
of  his  life,  the  wisdom  of  his  discourses,  and  the  splendour  of  his 
miracles. 

There  is  attached  to  apostacy  a  character  of  perfidy  and  baseness 
peculiar  to  itself — a  species  of  guilt  which  the  inspired  writers  fre- 
quently paint  in  the  darkest  colours  ;  yet,  strange  to  tell !  though  they 
had  no  motives  to  conceal  or  palliate  the  conduct  of  their  countrymen, 
in  their  treatment  of  the  Messiah,  but  many  motives  to  the  contrary, 
not  a  syllable  escapes  them  of  the  charge  of  apostacy.  What  terrible 
energy  would  that  accusation  have  lent  to  St.  Peter's  address  !  Wliat 
unspeakable  advantage  for  alarming  their  consciences  would  he  have 
derived  from  reminding  them  of  their  baptismal  vows,  and  of  their  un- 
speakable impiety  in  crucifying  the  divine  Person  to  whom  they  had 
previously  dedicated  themselves  in  solemn  rites  of  religion.  When  St. 
Paul  in  writing  to  the  Thessalonians  gives  loose  to  one  of  his  finest 
bursts  of  indignant  feeling  and  rapid  eloquence,  in  a  brief  portmifie^ 
of  the  character  of  his  countrymen,  the  circumstance  which  woqU 
have  given  incredible  force  to  the  picture  is  suppressed ;  and  not  having 
perused  the  author  of  the  Pleoj  he  seems  to  entertain  no  suspicion  of 
their  having  been  baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  It  is  not  less  imao- 
couiitahle  that  the  ancient  prophets  contain  no  allusion  to  this  event,  but 
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clescribe  the  future  rejection  o(  the  Messiah  as  coeval  with  his  appear* 
ance ;  and  that  the  most  singular  fact  in  sacred  liistory  is  neither  the 
subject  of  narration  nor  of  prophecy,  but  was  reserved  for  the  detection 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Having  replied  to  this  anonymous  writer  on  every  particular  con- 
nected with  the  baptism  of  John,  it  is  unnecessary  to  trouble  the  reader 
by  animadverting  on  the  other  parts  of  his  performance  :  the  few  ob- 
servations it  contains  which  are  pertinent  to  the  subject  are  too  loose 
and  superficial  to  deserve  attention,  especially  since  a  work  is  announced 
by  a  writer  who  will  probably  discuss  the  remaining  topics  with  supe- 
rior ability.  We  shall  notice  only  two  circumstances,  illustrative  of 
the  author's  management  of  the  controversy.  He  devotes  his  first 
section  to  a  synopsis  of  the  principles  advanced  in  the  treatise  On 
Terms  of  Communion ;  which  he  has  extended  to  the  number  of  four- 
teen. Several  of  these,  disguised  by  ^  little  variety  of  language,  are 
identically  the  same ;  some  grossly  misrepresented ;  and  all  of  them 
expressed,  not  in  the  terms  of  the  author,  but  in  such  as  are  adapted 
to  give  them  as  much  of  the  air  of  paradox  as  possible.  It  is  obvious 
that  he  who  wishes  to  judge  of  them  fairly  must  view  them  in  their 
proper  place,  accompanied  with  their  respective  proofs  and  illustrations ; 
and  that  to  tear  them  from  their  connexion,  and  exhibit  them  in  a  naked 
form,  though  they  had  been  expressed  in  the  author's  own  terms,  is  a 
direct  appeal  to  prejudice.  The  obvious  design  is  to  deter  the  reader  at 
the  outset,  and  to  dispose  him  to  prejudge  the  cause  before  it  is  heard. 
To  mingle  in  the  course  of  a  controversy  insinuations  and  innuendoes 
which  have  no  other  tendency  than  to  impair  the  impartiality  of  die 
reader  is  too  common  an  artifice ;  but  such  an  open,  barefaced  appeal 
to  popular  prejudice  is  of  rare  occurrence.  It  is  an  expedient  to  which 
no  man  will  condescend  who  is  conscious  of  possessing  superior  re- 
sources. To  this  part  of  his  performance  no  reply  will  be  expected ; 
for  though  the  author  feels  himself  fully  equal  to  the  task  of  answering 
his  opponent,  he  confesses  himself  quite  at  a  loss  to  answer  himself 
Like  a  certain  animal  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  world,  who  is  reported 
to  be  extremely  fond  of  climbing  a  tree  for  that  purpose,  he  merely 
pelts  the  author  with  his  own  produce. 

Another  charge,  however,  is  adduced  of  more  serious  import.  For 
presuming  to  speak  of  conditions  of  salvation,  he  is  accused  of  em- 
ploying anti-evangelical  language,  and  suspicions  of  his  orthodoxy  are 
pretty  broadly  insinuated.  When  the  term  conditions  of  salvation,  or 
words  of  similar  import,  are  employed,  he  wishes  it  once  for  all  to 
be  clearly  understood  that  he  utterly  disclaims  the  notion  o^  meritorious 
conditions,  and  that  he  intends  by  that  term  only  what  is  necessary  in 
the  established  order  of  means,  a  sine  qua  nan,  that  without  which 
another  thing  cannot  take  place.  When  thus  defined,  to  deny  there 
are  conditions  of  salvation,  is  not  to  approach  to  antinomianism  merely, 
it  is  to  fall  into  the  gulf.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  repeal  of  all  the 
sanctions  of  revelation,  of  all  the  principles  of  moral  government  Let 
the  idea  of  conditional  salvation,  in  the  sense  already  explained,  be 
eteadily  rejected  along  with  the  term,,  and  the  patrons  of  the  worst  of 
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heresies  will  have  nothing  further  to  demand.     That  repentance,  faith, 
and  their  fruits  in  a  holy  life,  supposing  life  to  be  continued,  are  essen- 
tial prerequisites  to  eternal  happiness,  is  a  doctrine  inscribed  as  with  a 
sinibeain  in  every  p^^e  of  revelation  ;  and  must  we,  in  deference  to  the 
propagators  of  an  epidemic  pestilence,  be  doomed  to  express  by  ob- 
scure and  feeble  circumlocutions  a  truth  which  one  word  will  convey, 
especially  when  that  word,  or  others  of  a  precisely  similar  meaning,  has 
been  current  in  the  productions  of  unquestionable  orthodoxy  and  piety 
in  every  no;('?     The   author  is  at  a  loss  to  ronceive  on  what    principle, 
or  for  what  reason,  dangerous  concessions  are  due  to   aniinomianism ; 
that  thick-skinned  monster  of  the  ooze  and  the  mire,  which  no  weapon 
can  pierce,  no  discipline  can  tame.     If  it  be  replied.  Why  adhere  to  an 
offensive  term,  when  its  meaning  may  be  expressed  in  other  words,  or 
at  least  by  a  more  circuitous  mode  of  expression  ?  the  obvious  answer 
is,  that  words  and  ideas  are  closely  associated ;  and  that,  though  idess 
give  birth  to  terms,  appropriate  terms  become  in  their  turn  the  simit 
safeguard  of  ideas,  insomuch  that  a  truth  which  is  never  announced 
but  in  a  circuitous   and  circumlocutory  form  will   either  have  no  hofd, 
or  a  very  feeble  one,  on  the  public  mind.     The  anxiety  with  which  the 
precise,  the  appropriate  term  is  avoided  bespeaks  a  shrinking,  a  tim- 
idity, a  distrust,  with  relation  to  the  idea  conveyed  by  it,  which  will  be 
interpreted  as  equivalent  to  its  disavowal.     While  antinomianism  is 
making  such  rapid  strides  through  the  land,  and  has  already  convulsed 
and  disorganized  so  many  of  our  churches,  it  is  not  the  season  for  halA 
measures ;  danger  is  to  be  repelled  by  intrepid  resistance,  by  stem  de- 
fiance, not  by  compliances  and  concessions :    it  is  to  be  opposed,  if 
opposed  successfully,  by  a  return  to  the  wholesome  dialect  of  purer 
times.     Such  is  the  intimate  alliance  between  words  and  things  that 
the  solicitude  with  which  the  term  condition  and  others  of  similar  im- 
port have  been  avoided  by  some  excellent  men,  has  contributed  more 
than  a  little  to  the  growth  of  this  wide-spreading  pestilence.     As  almost 
every  age  of  the   church  is  marked  by  its  appropriate  visitation  of 
error,  so,  little  penetration  is  requisite  to  perceive  that  antinomianism 
is  the  epidemic  malady  of  the  present,  and  that  it  is  an  evil  of  gigantic 
size  and  deadly  malignity.     It  is  qualified  for  mischief  by  the  very 
properties  wliich  iniuht  sp(Mn  to  render  it  merely  an  object  of  contempt — 
its  vnloarity  of  conceplion,  its  paucity  of  ideas,  its  determined  hostility  to 
taste,  science,  and  letters.      It  includes,  within  a  compass  which   every 
head  can  contain  and  every  tongue  can  utter,  a  system  which  cancels 
every  moral   tie,  consigns  the  whole   human  race  to  the   extremes  of 
presumption  or  despair,  erects  religion  on  the  ruins  of  morality,  and  im- 
parts to  the  dresis  of  stupidity  all  the  powers  of  the  most  active  poison. 
The  author  will   ever  ivc]    himself  honoured  by  whatever  censures  he 
may  incur  through  his  determined  opposition  to  such  a  system. 
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PREFACE. 


After  announcing  an  inicntion  of  replying  to  Mr.  Kinghorn,  the 
'  pabUc  seem  entitled  to  sonie  account  of  the  causes  which  have  delayed 
itB  execution  so  long.  Various  conjectures  have  probably  arisen  on  the 
■ubjecL  By  many,  no  doubt,  it  has  been  suspected  that  the  delay  was 
occasioned  by  a  perception  of  the  difficulty  of  constructing  an  answer 
which  would  be  deemed  satisfactory,  and  that  the  engagement  to  reply 
was  made  without  anticipating  so  formidable  an  opposition.  That  the 
author  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  deterred  by  a  feeling  of  difficulty,  it  is 
imimssible  lo  deny ;  bat  the  reader  is  probably  not  aware  in  vhat  the 
difficulty  lay.  It  had  no  relation  lo  the  argumentauve  force  of  Mr. 
Kinghom's  production,  in  whatever  degree  it  mar  be  supposed  to  poa- 
•ws  that  attribute,  but  solely  to  the  manner  in  which  he  has  chosen  to 
eonduct  the  debate.  The  perpetual  recurrence  of  the  same  matter,  the 
puciiy  of  distinct  and  intelligible  topic*  of  argument,  together  with  an 

obvious  want  of  cohcence,  and  of  dependence  of  nnp  pnrt  on  another,  j 

give  to  the  whole  the  air  of  a  series  of  Hkirmtshing  and  desultory  { 

Wtacks,  rather  than  of  regular  combat ;  rendering  it  difficult  to  imparl 
that  order  and  continuity  to  a  reply,  in  the  absence  of  which  argu- 
mentative discnisions  are  insuflerahly  ledions.  With  the  eagerness  of 
m  professed  pleader,  he  has  availed  himself  of  every  topic  which  could 
afford  the  siightcsi  colour  of  support  to  his  cause,  with  little  scrupu- 
kwily,  ^iparentiy,  respecting  the  soundness  of  the  principles  from 
which  he  argues.  In  a  word,  he  baa  conducted  his  share  of  the  warfare 
in  a  manner  which  renders  him  more  formidable  front  the  irregularity 
and  quickness  of  his  movements,  thsn  from  the  steady  pressure  of  hu 
columns. 

Though  he  has  advanced  some  new  and.  as  they  appear  to  nte, 
paradoxical  posiiions,  the  space  which  they  occupy  ia  so  small,  com- 
pared to  that  which  he  has  allotted  to  arguments  and  objections  dis- 
tinctly noticed  and  replied  to  b  my  former  treatise,  that  it  seemed  almoel 
impracticable  to  answer  the  greater  part  of  the  work  without  a  frequcDt 
recurrence  to  what  had  been  already  advanced.  But  a  writer  is  never 
nore  certain  of  disgusting  than  when  ha  ia  the  echo  of  himselT. 

On  these  accounts,  had  my  private  cofivkiion  dictated  the  course 
which  it  seemed  proper  to  pursue,  the  following  work,  instead  of 
■welling  to  its  present  bulk,  would  have  been  limited  to  apme  shnri  stn»- 
tures  on  those  parts  of  his  reply  in  which  my  respectable  opponent  bu 
quitted  the  track  of  his  predecessors.     But  to  this  there  were  senODi 
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objections.  In  the  estimation  of  multitudes,  little  qualified  to  appreciate 
the  weight  of  an  argument,  to  be  brief  and  to  be  superficial  are  one 
and  the  same  thing  ;  no  publication  is  admitted  to  be  solidly  answered, 
except  the  reply  bears  a  certain  proportion  to  it  in  size  and  extent ;  and 
whatever  is  not  disiinctiy  noticed  and  discussed,  however  irrelevant,  or 
however  trivial,  is  instantly  proclaimed  unanswerable.  These  con- 
siderations determined  me  rather  to  hazard  the  imputation  of  tedious- 
ness,  than  to  attempt  a  very  concise  reply,  which,  however  cogent,  would 
be  construed  by  many  into  a  tacit  acknowledgement  of  my  incapacity  to 
combat  the  reasoning  of  my  opponent.  Having,  therefore,  only  a 
choice  of  evils,  and  necessitated  either  to  make  a  large  demand  on  the 
patience  of  the  reader,  or  to  incur  the  suspicion  of  evading  what  could 
not  be  successfully  encountered,  Ipreferreid  the  former;  endeavouring 
at  the  same  time  to  shun,  as  much  as  possible,  a  tiresome  repetition  of 
the  same  topics ;  with  what  success  the  public  will  determine. 

The  preceding  remarks  will  explain  one  cause  of  delay ;  to  whioll' 
may  be  added,  a  strong  disinclination  to  controversy,  the-  want  of  a 
habit  of  composition,  repeated  attacks  of  illness  at  one  period,  and 
various  avocations  and  engagements  at  another,  too  unimportant  to  be 
obtruded  on  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

It  may  also  be  remarked,  in  extenuation  of  the  charge  of  procras- 
tination, that  the  subject  is  just  as  interesting  and  important  as  when 
the  controversy  commenced.  The  evil  in  which  it  originates  is  not 
local,  nor  of  an  ephemeral  or  transitory  nature :  it  will  contiiite  lo 
subsist,  there  is  reason  to  fear,  after  the  present  generation  is  consigned 
to  the  dust ;  and  even  the  delay  luay  nut  be  aliugether  witiiuut  its  ad- 
vantages. Both  parties  will  have  had  leisure  to  reflect,  the  reasoning 
on  each  side  of  the  question  time  to  settle,  and  to  find  its  letel  in  the 
public  mind,  undisturbed  by  that  disposition  extravagantly  to  depreciate 
and  to  extol  respectively  the  performances  it  has  given  rise  to,  which 
almost  invariably  distinguishes  the  outset  of  a  controversy.  Whatever 
appears  in  the  present  stage,  it  is  but  justice  to  consider  as  the  result 
of  more  matured  observation  and  inquiry,  compensating  in  pertinence 
and  solidity  what  it  may  want  in  vivachy  and  ardour. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  without  any  previous  knowledge  or  concert,  a 
discussion  on  the  subject  of  communion  commenced  nearly  at  the  same 
time  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic  ;  and  the  celebrated  Dr.  Mason  of  New- 
York,  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  ihe 
western  hemisphere,  was  exerting  the  energies  of  his  most  powerful 
mind  in  establishing  the  fundamental  position  of  the  treatise  On  Terms 
of  Communion^  almost  at  the  very  moment  that  treatise  appeared.  A 
coincidence  so  rare,  a  movement  so  simultaneous,  yet  so  unpre- 
meditated, we  cannot  but  look  upon  as  a  token  lor  good,  as  an  indication 
of  the  approach  of  that  period,  so  ardently  desired  by  every  enlightened 
Christian,  when  genuine  believers  will  again  be  of  "one  heart  aad^ 
one  mind.''  Let  us  hope  that  America,  the  land  of  fireedom^  mkusm'^m 
pious  ancestors  found  an  asylum  from  the  oppression  of  intoleifM|ili^ 
will  exert,  under  the  auspices  of  such  men  as  Dr.  Mason,  a  poweiftl 
reaction  on  the  parent  state,  and  aid  her  emancipation  from  the  relics  of 
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thai  peslilential  evil  still  cherished  and  retained  in  too  many  Bntiah 
churches. 

Independent  of  other  considerations,  that  invaluable  peraon  possesses 
one  obvious  advantage  over  the  author  of  the  following  performance. 
Disengaged  from  the  spurious  redncments  and  perplexing  subtleties 
which  arise  from  the  subject  of  baptism,  by  which  our  opponeBts 
attempt  to  evade  (he  application  of  his  general  principle,  his  move- 
ments are  in  consequence  more  IVee  and  unfettered,  and  his  force 
operates  in  a  more  simple  directkn  than  is  compatible  with  ih^siate  of 
the  question  as  ii  respects  the  views  of  the  Baptist  denomination.  He 
fearlessly  spreads  his  sails  to  the  winds,  and  triumphs  on  the  element 
which  is  congenial  to  the  amplitude  and  grandeur  of  hi«  mind.  Mine 
ia  a  coasting  voyage,  in  which  the  author  feels  himself  necessitated  lo 
enep  along  the  shore,  and  to  comply  with  all  its  irregulariiiee,  in  the 
midst  of  Hats  and  shoals,  and  exposed  to  perpetual  annoyance  from  the 
janumerable  small  craft  which  infest  these  shallow  waters.  The  effect 
of  ihe  diflercnt  situations  in  which  we  are  placed  is  to  give  a  luminous 
simplicity  lo  his  mode  of  conducting  the  argument,  which  forms  a 
striking  contrast,  not  only  to  the  tedious  logomachies  which  1  have  been 
compelled  to  encounter,*  but  the  manner  in  which  I  have  attempted  to 
confute  ihem.  It  belongs  lo  a  Pascal,  and  perhaps  to  a  few  others  of 
the  same  order  of  genius,  to  invest  the  severest  logic  with  the  charms 
of  the  most  beautiful  composition,  and  to  render  the  must  profoimd  argn- 
mentation  as  entertaining  as  a  romance.     The  author  makes  no  such 

E tension  :  having  contincd  his  endeavourH  to  an  attempt  to  establish 
assertions  by  sufficient  proof,  and  to  expose  the  sophistry  of  his 
opponett,  he  must  be  allowed  to  remind  his  readers  that  no  quality  will 
be  found  more  necessary  than  patience.  Truth,  as  far  as  he  Imows 
himself,  is  his  sole  object  |  and  if  they  are  actuated  by  the  same  dispo- 
aiuon,  though  they  will  find  little  to  atnuse,  it  is  possible  they  may  meet 
with  something  to  instruct  ihem. 

It  is  surprising  how  little  attention  an  inquiry  into  the  principles 
which  ought  to  regulate  oor  intercourse  with  oilier  denominations  (a 
question  of  conaiderable  moment,  in  whatever  light,  it  be  viewed)  has 
*  excited.  Though  it  has  given  birth  to  a  few  publications,  at  very 
I  distant  intervals,  none,  as  far  as  my  information  extends,  have  produced 
any  deep  impression,  or  any  extensive  and  permanent  etTects.  On  this 
anbject,  a  spirit  of  slumber  seems  to  have  oppressed  our  faculties,  from 
which  we  have  hardly  ever  completely  awoke.  Prom  ihe  appearance 
of  Mr.  Buoyan's  treatise,  enlilled  Wuter  Baptism  no  Bar  lo  Com- 
munion,  to  the  publication  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Robinson,  a  whole 
century  elapsed,  wiih  few  or  no  elforts  to  check  the  progress  of  the  pre- 
Tailing  system,  which  had  gained  so  £nn  a  fooling  previous  to  Mr. 
Booth's  writing,  that  he  felt  no  scruple  in  entitling  his  defetice  of  that 
practice  An  Apology  for  Ike  Baptists.  The  majority  appear  to  have 
carried  it  with  so  high  a  hand,  that  the  few  churches  who  ventured  to 
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depart  from  the  established  usage  were  very  equivocally  acknowledged 
to  belong  to  the  general  body,  and  seem  to  have  been  content  to  pur- 
chase peace  at  the  price  of  silence  and  submission.  The  most  virulent 
reproaches  were  cast  upon  the  admirable  Bunyan,  during  his  own  time, 
for  presuming  to  break  the  yoke;  and  whoever  impartially  examines 
the  spirit  of  Mr.  Booth's  Apology  will  perceive  that  its  venerable 
author  regards  him,  together  with  his  coadjutors  and  successors,  much 
in  the  light  of  rebels  and  insurgents ;  or,  to  use  the  mildest  terms,  as 
contumacious  despisers  of  Iceitimate  aiitliority.  Mr.  Kinghorn,  in  the 
same  spirit,  evinces  an  eagerness,  at  every  turn,  to  dispute  our  title  to  be 
considered  as  complete  Baptists.  In  short,  whether  it  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  intimidation,  or  to  some  other  cause,  the  fact  is  notorious  that  the  zeal 
evinced  on  the  side  of  free  communion  has  hitherto  borne  no  proportion 
to  that  which  impels  the  advocates  of  the  opposite  system,  whose  treat- 
ment of  their  opponents,  in  most  instances,  bears  no  very  remote  re* 
semblance  to  that  which  moderate  churchmen  are  accustomed  to  receive 
at  the  hands  of  their  high  church  brethren. 

Another  cause  has  probably  co-operated  towards  the  production  of 
the  same  result.  Some  whose  character  commands  the  deepest 
respect  are  known  to  deprecate  the  agitation  of  the  present  controversy, 
from  an  apprehension  of  the  injury  the  denomination  may  sustain  by 
the  exposure  of  its  intestine  dissensions.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  conceive  the  grounds  on  which  such  a  policy  can  be  justified. 
Could  the  fact  that  we  are  at  variance  among  ourselves  on  the  subject 
under  discussion  be  concealed,  something  might  be  urged  in  favour  of 
the  prudence  of  such  a  measure,  nothing  certainly  for  its  magnanimity. 
But  since  that  is  impossible,  and  whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  st^te 
of  the  denomination  is  aware  of  the  diversity  which  subsists  in  the 
constitiition  of  our  churches  in  this  particular,  the  true  state  of  the 
question  is,  whether  that  article  of  the  Aposdes*  Creed  which  asserts 
the  communion  of  saints  is  to  be  merged  in  an  exclusive  zeal  for  bap- 
tism, and  its  systematic  violation,  in  our  judgment  at  least,  to  remain 
unnoticed  and  unchecked,  in  deference  to  party  feelings  and  interests. 
We  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  the  association  of  truth  with  error 
is  capable  of  benefiting  the  former  ;  or  how  it  can  be  eventually  injured 
by  an  attempt  (concluctcd  in  a  (Christian  spirit)  to  dissolve  art  alliance 
which  resembles  the  junction  of  the  livin^r  witji  the  dead.  While  the 
preservation  of  peace  is  dear  to  us,  the  interests  of  truth  are  still  more 
so ;  and  we  would  fix  our  eyes  on  the  order  in  which  the  attributes  of 
that  celestial  wisdom  are  enumerated,  which  is  ^^Jirst  pure,  then 
peaceable.*' 

Before  closing  this  preface,  T  must  be  allowed  to  advert  to  a  circum- 
stance intimately  connected  willi  the  eventual  success  of  the  cause  in 
which  I  am  embarked.  It  is  the  general  practice  of  our  churches,  what* 
ever  may  be  the  sentiments  of  the  majority,  to  continue  the  praeiiee0C 
strict  communion,  in  almost  every  instance  where  the  opposite  9(pk&tH 
ia  incapable  of  being  introduced  with  a  perfect  unanimity ;  in  fTOPSii 
quence  6f  Which  it  frequently  happens  that  the  constitution  of  the  church 
continueft  to  sanction  strict  communion,  while  the  sentiments  of  s 
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msjority  of  its  members  nre  deridedly  in  favour  of  a  contrary  system; 
and  in  opposition  to  the  usage  which  obiaios  on  other  occasions,  the 
private  seiitimcnis  of  the  few  are  innde  lo  regulate  and  control  the  con- 
auct  of  the  many.  Where,  it  may  be  askeil,  is  ihe  propriety,  where 
the  justice  of  such  a  mode  of  proceeding !  Whatever  respect  may  be 
due  to  the  conscienlioua,  though  erroneous  scruples  of  an  upright  miod, 
it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  why  these  should  be  permitted  to  prescribe  to 
the  better  judgment  of  (hose  whom  uv  must  necessarily  consider  as 
more  enlightened. 

As  the  majority,  convinced,  as  they  are  supposed  to  be,  of  ihe  right 
of  all  genuine  Christians  to  communion,  must  necessarily  regard  the 
dissentients  aa  being  in  error,  it  deserves  to  be  considered  in  what  man- 
ner error  ought  to  be  treated.  Ought  it  to  be  the  object  of  toleration, 
m  should  it  he  invested  witJi  dominion  ?  Surely  all  it  can  reasonably 
claim  is  the  former ;  but  when,  in  deference  to  it,  the  far  greater  part 
of  a  society  refniin  from  acting  agreeably  to  their  avowed  principles, 
and  consent  to  withhold  from  another  class  of  their  fellow-christiaiu 
what  ihey  consider  as  their  undoubted  right,  they  cannot  be  said  merely 
lo  tolerate  the  error  in  question ;  no,  they  in  reality  place  it  on  tha 
throne — they  prostrate  themselves  before  it.  Yet,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  such  is  at  present  the  conduct  of  Baptist  socieiies.  While  there 
remains  the  smallest  scantling  of  membeni  averse  to  open  communion, 
the  doors,  in  compliance  with  their  Scruples,  continue  shut,  and  Pedo* 
baptistcandidates.howeverMuellent,  or  however  numerous,  are  excluded. 

Thus  the  inlolemnce  of  one  class  of  Christians  is  not  only  indulged, 
but  pampered  and  caressed,  while  tlie  religious  profession  of  another  is 
treated  as  a  nullity.  The  incongruity  of  this  mode  of  proceeding  is  also 
•xtremcly  obvious  in  another  view.  The  admission  of  members  in  oar 
•ocieties,  ii  is  well  known,  is  determined  by  a  majority  of  sufTrages, 
where  the  minority  is  expected,  and  that  most  reasonably,  quietly  to 
acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  the  majority.  But  in  the  case  under  preft- 
ent  consideration,  where  strict  communion  is  practised  in  a  church  the 
majority  of  whose  members  arc  of  a  contrary  persuasion,  the  eligibili^, 
not  of  an  individual,  but  of  a  whole  class  of  individuals,  lo  an  indefinite 
extent,  is  virtually  determined  by  the  judgment  of  the  smaller,  in  oppo- 
sition lo  the  larger  party. 

The  injustice  of  such  an  arrangement  will  perhaps  be  admitted;  but 
how,  it  will  be  asked,  can  it  be  remedied!  Would  it  be  proper  to  ex- 
clude such  as  feel  it  impossible,  with  a  good  conscience,  lo  commune 
with  Pedobaptists,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  latter?  Nothing  Is 
more  remote  from  our  intention.  Without  inlticting  the  slightest  wound 
on  those  amiable  and  exemplary  persons  who  scruple  the  lawfulness  of 
that  measure,  the  remedy  appears  equally  simple  and  obvious. 

Whenever  there  is  a  decided  majority  in  a  church  whose  views  are 
in  unison  with  those  which  we  are  aiiempting  to  recommend,  lei  ihem 
throw  down  the  barriers,  and  admit  pious  Pedobaptists  without  hesita- 
tion ;  and  let  those  whose  principles  deter  them  from  joining  in  such  a 
communion  receive  the  Lord's  Supper  apart,  retaining,  at  the  same  lime, 
•11  their  rights  and  privileges  uoimpaired.     By  this  simple  expedient 
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the  views  of  all  the  parties  will  be  met ;  the  majority  will  exert  their 
prerogative,  and  act  consistently  with  their  avowed  principles  ;  the  Pe» 
dobaptists  will  obtain  their  rights  ;  and  the  abetters  of  strict  communkm 
will  enjoy  that  state  of  separation  and  sechision  which  they  covet.  By 
this  means  a  silent  revolution  may  be  effected  in  our  churches,  un- 
stained by  a  particle  of  violence  or  of  injustice.  But  while  the  present 
plan  is  pursued,  while  we  are  waiting  for  the  last  sands  of  intolerance 
to  run  out,  the  domination  of  error  and  injustice  may  be  prolonged  to  an 
interminable  period,  since,  of  all  creatures,  bigotry  is  the  most  tenacious 
of  life. 

Sudden  and  violent  reformations  are  not  only  seldom  lasting,  but  the 
mischief  which  results  and  the  disgust  they  excite  often  produce  a  re- 
action, which  confirms  and  perpetuates  the  evil  they  attempt  to  eradicate. 
For  this  reason,  great  prudence  and  moderation  are  requisite  in  every 
effort  to  meliorate  the  slate  of  public  bodies.  He  who  aspires  to  remoTe 
their  prejudices  must  treat  them  with  tenderness  and  respect,  urging 
them  to  no  step  for  which  they  are  not  fully  prepared  by  a  mature  and 
widely-extended  conviction  of  its  propriety  ;  for  no  innovations,  however 
desirable  in  themselves,  will  be  permanently  beneficial,  the  stability  and 
perpetuity  of  which  are  not  guarantied  by  the  previous  illumination  of 
those  by  whom  they  are  adopted. 

Having  devoted  more  time  and  attention  to  the  present  controversy 
already  than  many  are  disposed  to  think  it  entitled  to,  it  is  by  no  means 
my  intention  to  renew  it,  conceiving  it  a  coftemptible  ambition  to  deter- 
mine to  have  the  last  word,  which  is  notliing  less  than  to  aspire  at  a 
pre-eminence  in  pertinacity.  Resting  with  perfect  confidence  on  the 
truth  and,  consequently,  on  the  ultimate  triumphs  of  the  principles  which 
I  have  attempted  to  defend,  the  detection  of  incidental  mistakes  and  the 
exposure  of  minor  errors  will  not  disturb  my  repose,  however  justly 
they  may  awaken  a  feeling  of  regret  that  the  powers  of  the  advocate 
were  not  more  commensurate  with  the  merits  of  the  cause. 

If  the  author  has  been  on  any  occasion  betrayed,  in  the  ardour  of 
debate,  into  language  which  the  reader  may  deem  disrespectful  to  his 
opponent,  it  will  give  him  real  concern.  He  knows  none  whose  char- 
acter entitles  him  to  higher  esteem  ;  nor  is  he  insensible  to  the  value 
of  those  expressions  of  personal  rcuard  with  which  Mr.  Kinghorn  has 
honoured  him,  nor  of  that  aeneral  mildness  and  urbanity  which  is  at 
once  the  character  of  his  mind  and  of  his  performance.  Aware  of  the 
tendency  of  controversy  to  alienate  the  parties  from  each  other  who 
engage  in  it,  it  is  matter  of  regret,  on  that  account,  and  on  that  only, 
that  it  was  my  lot  to  meet  with  an  antagonist  in  Mr.  Kinghom.  In 
everv' other  respect,  it  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  cause  of  truth  ; 
for  while  his  temper  aflbrds  a  security  from  that  virulence  and  those 
personalities  which  are  the  opprobrium  of  theological  debate,  his  taleats 
ensure  his  doing  justice  to  hfs  cause,  perhaps  beyond  any  other  peraoft 
of  the  same  persuasion.  A  very  different  performance,  in  many  respeetSt' 
was  anticipated,  it  is  true ;  nor  could  the  extraordinary  assertions,  not 
to  say  adventurous  paradoxes  be  has  hazarded,  fail  to  excite  surprise; 
although  his  character  exempts  him  from  the  suspicion  of  that  arrogaiiee 
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and  conceit  in  which  they  usually  originate.  They  are  rather  to  be  as- 
cribed to  a  dissatisfaction  (which  he  dares  pot  pretend  to  conceal)  with 
former  apologists ;  and  a  determination,  if  possible,  to  compass  the  same 
object  by  a  different  route.  The  intelligent  reader  will  probably  be  of 
opinion,  that  he  has  attempted  to  give  an  air  of  originality  to  what  was 
not  susceptible  of  it ;  and  that,  aiming  to  enrich  and  support  a  most 
meager  and  barren  thesis  by  new  arguments,  he  is  reduced  to  the  same 
necessity  as  the  Israelites,  of  **  making  bricks  without  straw." 

Having  already  made  the  porch  too  large  for  the  building,  one  addi- 
tional remark  only  is  submitted  to  the  attention  of  the  reader,  previous 
to  his  entrance  on  the  following  discussion.  The  little  success  which 
has  attended  our  exhibition  of  the  doctrine  of  baptism,  continued  now  for 
many  generations,  deserves  the  serious  consideration  of  every  intelligent 
Baptist  With  all  our  efforts,  with  ail  the  advantage  of  overwhelming 
evidence  (as  appears  to  me)  in  favour  of  our  sentiments,  the  pros- 
pect of  theur  reception  by  dissenting  communities  (to  say  nothing  of 
established  churches,  where  there  are  peculiar  impediments  to  be 
encountered)  is  as  distant  as  ever :  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether, 
since  the  recent  revival  of  religion,  oiur  progress  is  in  a  fair  pro- 
portion to  that  of  other  denominations.  It  may  be  possible  to  assign 
the  second  causes  of  this  remarkable  event;  but  as  second  causes 
are  always  subservient  to  the  intentions  of  the  first,  it  deserves  our  se- 
rious consideration  whether  we  are  not  labouring  under  the  sensible 
frown  of  the  great  Head  of  the  church ;  and  ^-  is  there  not  a  cause  ?" 
A  visible  inferiority  to  other  Christians  in  zeal  and  piety  will  scarcely 
be  imputed ;  nor  have  we  been  left  destitute  of  that  competent  measure 
of  learning  and  talent  requisite  to  the  support  of  our  doctrines.  The 
cause  of  our  failure,  then,  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  that  quarter.  But 
though  we  have  not  **  drank  with  the  drunken,"  if  we  have  unwittingly 
**  beaten  our  fellow-servants,"  by  assuming  a  dominion  over  their  con- 
science ;  if  we  have  severed  ourselves  from  the  members  of  Christ,  and 
under  pretence  of  preserving  the  purity  of  Christian  ordinances,  vio- 
lated the  Christian  spirit ;  if  we  have  betrayed  a  lamentable  want  of 
that  **  love  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,"  by  denying  a  place  in  our 
churches  to  those  who  belong  to  the  **  church  of  the  first-born,"  and 
straitening  their  avenue,  till  it  has  become  narrower  than  the  way 
to  heaven ;  we  may  easily  account  for  all  that  has  followed,  and  have 
more  occasion  to  be  surprised  at  the  compassionate  Redeemer's  bear- 
ing with  our  infirmities,  than  at  his  not  bestowing  a  signal  blessing 
on  our  labours. 


•) 


PART  I. 

THE  FUNDAMENTAL  POSITION;  OR,  THE  SUPPOSED  NECES- 
SARY  CONNEXION  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  POSITIVE  INSTI- 
TUTES OF  CHRISTIANITY  EXAMINED. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Remarks  on  Mr,  KingKorrCs  Statement  of  the  Controversy, 

Pkrfectlt  concurring  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Kinghom,  that  it  is  of 
importance  that  the  point  in  debate  be  fairly  stated,  a  few  remarks,  de- 
signed to  show  in  what  respects  his  statement  is  inaccurate  or  defectiye^ 
will  not  be  deemed  irrelevant  He  justly  observes,  that  the  question, 
and  the  only  question,  is,  whether  those  who  are  acknowledged  to  be 
wibaptized  ought  to  come  to  the  Lord's  table.  After  stating  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Pedobaptists,  he  proceeds  to  observe  that  the  **  Baptists 
act  on  a  different  plan ;  they  think  that  baptism  ought  to  be  administered 
to  those  only  who  profess  repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  in  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  it  should  be  administered  to  them  on  such 
profession  by  immersion.  And  then,  and  not  before,  they  consider  such 
persons  properly  qualified,  according  to  the  New  Testament,  for  the 
reception  of  the  Lord's  Supper."  The  last  position,  Mr.  Kinghom  is 
aware,  is  not  maintained  by  the  Baptists  as  such,  but  by  part  of  them 
only :  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  be  the  sentiment  of  the  majority. 
Why  then  identify  the  advocates  of  strict  communion  with  the  body,  as 
though  the  abetters  of  a  contrary  practice  were  too  inconsidexable  to  be 
mentioned,  or  were  not  entitled  to  be  considered  as  Baptists  t 

It  is  but  just,  however,  to  remark,  that  this  disposition  to  enlarge  the 
number  of  his  partisans  is  not  peculiar  to  this  writer.  Mr.  Booth,  when 
engaged  in  defending  a  thesis  about  which  the  Baptists  had  long  been 
divided,  chose,  in  the  same  spirit,  to  denominate  his  performance  An 
Apology  for  the  Baptists.* 

Our  author  proceeds  to  observe,  *'  Here  arises  a  controversy  between 
the  two  parties,  not  only  respecting  baptism,  but  also  respecting  their 
conduct  to  each  other  on  the  subject  of  communion."  Where,  let  me 
ask,  are  the  traces  to  be  found  of  this  imaginary  controversy  between 
Baptists  and  Pedobaptists  on  that  subject?  That  they  have  been  often 
engaged  in  acrimonious  disputes  with  each  other  on  the  point  of  baptism 
is  certain ;  but  of  the  history  of  this  strange  debate  about  terms  of  com- 
munion the  public  are  totally  ignorant     What  are  the  names  of  the 

•  Who  wooM  expect  to  find  that  a  book  entiiled  AnApotagf/^  tkt  BahtU  elrfefly 
ere  repreheoalon  of  tlie  prtndpleti  md  pmetloee  ofa  raapccttMe  pait  oribat  body? 
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parties  engaged,  and  to  what  publications  did  it  give  birth  !  Hiis  aotfaor 
had  informed  us  at  the  distance  of  a  few  lines,  that  the  Pedobaptists  m 
genernl  believe  that  none  ought  to  come  to  the  Lord's  table  who  are  not 
baptized.  If  tliis  is  correct,  we  may  indeed  easily  conceive  of  their 
being  offended  with  us  for  deeming  them  unbaptized ;  but  how  our  refusal 
to  admit  them  to  communion  should  become  the  subject  of  debate  is 
utterly  mysterious.  Did  they,  in  contradiction  to  the  fundamental  laws 
of  reasoning,  attempt  to  persuade  us  to  act  in  contradiction  to  the  prin- 
ciples agreed  upon  by  both  parties  ?  The  supposition  is  impossible. 
The  truth  is — nor  could  the  writer  be  ignorant  of  it — that  the  dispute 
respecting  communion  existed  in  our  own  denomination,  and  in  that  only. 

An  attempt  is  made  to  represent  the  advocates  of  mixed  communion 
as  divided  among  themselves,  and  as  resting  the  vindication  of  their 
conduct  on  opposite  grounds.  In  stating  their  views,  Mr.  Kinghom 
observes,  **  that  as  their  Pedobaptist  brethren  think  themselves  baptized, 
they  are  willing  to  admit  them  on  that  ground,  since  they  do  not  object 
to  baptism  itself,  but  only  differ  from  others  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
ordinance." 

*'  Some,"  he  adds,  ^^  lay  down  a  still  wider  principle,  that  baptism  has. 
no  connexion  with  church  communion ;  and  that  in  forming  a  Christiaa 
church,  the  question  ought  not  to  be,  Are  these  Christians  who  wish  la 
unite  in  church-fellowship  baptized,  whatever  that  term  is  considered  a» 
meaning — but.  Are  they,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  real  Christians  f** 

Of  this  diversity  in  the  mode  of  defending  our  practice  the  writer  of 
these  pages  confesses  himself  totally  ignorant:  and  whatever  prejudices 
our  cause  may  sustain,  it  has  not  yet  been  injured  by  that  which  results 
from  intestine  dissension.  Different  modes  of  expression  may  have  been 
adopted  by  different  writers,  but  a  perfect  accordance  of  pruiciple,  a 
coincidence  in  the  reasons  alleged  for  our  practice,  has  pervaded  our 
apologies.  We  have  not,  like  our  opponents,  professed  to  take  new 
ground  :t  we  have  not  constructed  defences  so  totally  dissimilar  as  the 
publications  of  a  Booth  and  a  Kinghorn,  where  the  argument  which  is 
placed  in  the  very  front  by  the  former  is  by  the  latter  abandoned  as 
untenable.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  alleged  disagreement  in  our 
principles  is  a  mere  phantom.  While  we  universally  maintain  the 
nullity  of  infant  baptism,  the  persuasion  which  our  Pedobaptist  brethren 
entertain  of  their  being  baptized  can  never  be  mistaken  for  baptism, 
and  they,  consequently,  cannot  be  received  in  the  character  of  baptized 
persons.  Our  constant  practice  of  administering  immersion  to  such«  on 
a  change  of  sentiment,  would  on  that  supposition  convict  us  at  once  of 
being  Anabaptists.  It  is  not  then  under  any  idea  that  they  have  really 
partaken  of  that  ordinance,  more  than  the  people  called  Quakers,  that 
we  admit  them  to  our  communion ;  but  in  the  character  of  sincere, 
though  mistaken  Christians,  who  have  evinced,  even  with  respect  to  t}^ 
particular  in  which  we  deem  them  erroneous,  no  disposition  to  tvetlt  % 
Christian  rite  with  levity  or  neglect :  and  if  there  are  those  who  wiwM^ 

•  BapUim  a  Tirm  of  Oomniiiikm,  p.  11.  It. 

t  **  liie  iwdMr  who  It  Mqmlalad  wttli  urn  Apology  for  the  Baptists,  written  by  tlie  Ut« ' 


f/o 
Abrahnm  BooUi,  wUI  find  tlial  in  Um  MIowiiiff  pi|w  1  have  taken  ground  Mmwwhat  diAnac 
bis.    I  have  adopted  rather  a  diflhrent  mode  of  dtlknce"— Baptism  a  Termq^CcmmunUHj  p.  • 
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ffefu«c  K>  commune  with  such  as  reject  the  ordinance  altogelber,  it  is 
because  ihey  suspect  them  of  such  a  disposition.  As  l)iere  can  be  no 
degrees  in  uothing,  they  are  not  so  weak  as  to  suppose  that  one  class  is 
in  reality  more  baptised  than  the  other ;  but  one  is  supposed  to  mistake 
the  nature  of  an  institute,  which  the  other  avowedly  neglects.  In  ihia 
oase  he  who  is  prepared  to  believe  that  the  omission  of  Christian  bap- 
tiam  from  a  notion  of  its  not  heing  designed  for  perpetuity  may  consut 
with  that  deference  to  divine  authority  which  ia  essential  to  a  Christian, 
will  receive  both  without  hesitation  :  he  who  is  incapable  of  extending 
his  candour  so  far  will  make  a  distinction ;  he  will  admit  the  Pedo- 
baptist,  while  he  rejects  the  person  who  purposely  omits  the  ceremonj 
■ilogcther.  Whichever  measure  wc  adopt,  we  act  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, and  merely  apply  it  with  more  or  less  extent,  according  to  the 
comprehension  of  our  charity.  If  we  supposed  there  were  a  necessary, 
unalterable  connexion  between  the  two  positive  Christian  institutes,  so 
that  none  were  qualified  for  communion  who  had  not  been  previously 
baptized,  we  could  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  respecting  the  refusal  of 
Pedobapilsts,  without  renouncing  the  principles  of  our  denomination. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  among  such  as  are  supposed  to  be  equally  unbap- 
tized  we  admit  some  and  reject  others,  this  difference  must  be  deriven, 
not  from  the  consideration  of  baptism,  but  of  personal  character ;  in 
other  words,  Irom  our  supposing  ourselves  to  possess  that  evidence  of 
the  piety  of  the  party  accepted  which  is  deficient  in  the  other.  Hence 
it  is  manifest  that  nothing  can  be  more  siinple  and  intelligible  than  the 
principles  on  which  we  proceed,  which  are  of  auch  a  nature  as  to  pre- 
clude every  other  diversity  of  opinion,  except  what  regards  their  appli- 
cation in  particular  instances. 

He  who  mistakes  the  nature  of  a  positive  institute  is  in  a  different 
predicament  of  error  from  him  who  avowedly  rejects  it  altogether ;  the 
imperfection  which  claims  toleration  in  our  Pedobaptisl  brethren  is 
different  in  its  nature  from  that  which  attaches  to  such  as  are  disposed 
to  set  the  ordinance  aside.  It  is  very  possible,  therefore,  that  oome  may 
be  witling  to  extend  their  indulgenceto  what  appears  to  them  the  letut 
of  two  errors,  while  they  refuse  toleration  to  the  greater;  and,  on  this 
ground,  admit  a  Pedobaptist,  while  tliey  scruple  to  receive  him  who 
does  not  even  profess  to  be  baptized.  But  in  making  such  a  distinction, 
no  intelligent  Baptist  would  be  moved  by  the  consideration  of  one  of 
these  parties  being  baptized  and  the  other  not  (for  this  would  be  ad- 
mitting the  validity  of  infant  baptism))  but  solely  by  the  different  estimate 
he  made  of  the  magnitude  of  the  respective  errors.  Some  would  probably 
I'onaider  each  ofthem  consistent  with  acredibleproressionofChristianity; 
others  might  form  a  less  favourable  judgment.  In  this  case  the  parties 
\vould  act  differently,  while  they  maintained  the  same  principle,  and 
adjusted  their  practice  by  the  same  rule.* 

JqdlB  nf  U»  jM«l«  urtll  which  Mr.  Kin(hsn  »• 

„ , ^-.     nbo  Bind  Ibt  muid  eommtinloti,  I  •piMrtmd  M« 

e  (niiKd  obii  WHihl  ItMj  uka  Mr.  llaU*!  prlnrlplc  !■  ill  lu  roiiniwiiin.    !■  rtatni.aaf 

DO  thil  IboUnE,  Inrint  n  ro  ant  awn  cnuKtanm  lu  dacUt  i>b«h«  tbn  l»d  neMni  mk 
muttiDtianrafBadnijulnit;  UiJilw]' wiilhafdlyailinliitapiiMihmiTDruircMaocnntafl 
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It  is  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  after  stating  the  principle  on  whidi 
my  treatise  on  Communion  was  rounded,  Mr.  Kinghom  makes  his  firat 
appe;il  lo  the  Pedo  baptists,  and  a  ska  whether  Aey  are  prepared  lo 
Lifkiiowledge  ihai  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  have  no  connexion. 
To  what  purpose  is  a  question  referred  to  a  class  of  persons  who  as 
far  as  concerns  the  interior  regulation  of  their  chun^hes,  have  no  interest 
in  the  inquiry,  on  whose  practice  it  can  have  no  influence,  and  who  are 
supposed  by  both  the  parlies  concerned  to  be  in  an  error  respecting  the 
iiisntituon  itself,  whicli  has  given  occ;ision  to  the  discussion  1  The 
confidence  with  which  he  anticipates  their  favourable  suffrage  appears 
however  to  be  ill  founded;  and  if  the  Evangeheal  Magazine  for  1803 
is  supposed  to  have  insinuated  sentiments  congenial  with  his  own,  the 
author  of  the  review  of  the  present  controversy,  in  the  same  publication, 
dintinctly  and  expUcitly  expressed  his  approbation  of  the  treatise  On 
Terms  of  Communion.  I  have  no  duubl  the  result  of  an  accnrau  snd 
extensive  inquiry  into  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  such  as  adhere  to 
infant  baptism  would  be  found  opposed  to  his  doctrine  ;  and  that  such 
of  them  as  might  object  to  the  admission  of  a  member  avowedly  imbap- 
tized  would  be  actuated  by  the  consideration  of  the  magnitude  of  th« 
error,  and  not  by  the  conviction  of  a  speciHc  and  essential  connexkn 
between  the  two  ordinances  in  question.  In  other  words,  they  would 
decide  on  the  case  upon  principles  common  to  the  advocates  of  mixed 


His  pretence  for  calling  in  such  a  host  of  disputants  ii  that  he  msj 
"  clear  the  field,"  which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  will  be  best  so 
complished  by  confining  the  debate  within  its  proper  Umits  ;  regarding 
it,  agreeably  lo  its  true  nature,  as  a  controversy  which  concerns  ourown 
denomination  alone,  without  attempting  to  extort  a  vetdict  from  persons 
who  have  not  been  placed  in  a  situation  to  invite  their  attention  to  the 
subject.  Fortunately  for  them,  they  are  under  no  temptation  to  ireet 
their  fellow-christians  with  indignity ;  whether  they  would  have  main- 
tained the  stern  inflexibility  which  is  prepared  to  sacrifice  the  com- 
munion of  saints  to  an  unfounded  b>'potheBis  must  be  left  to  eomecture. 
We  indulge  a  hope  that  they  would  have  hesitated  long  ere  uey  ad- 
mitted a  doctrine  wliich  draws  after  it  t;uch  consequences ;  that  they 
would  have  judged  of  ihe  tree  by  its  fruits,  and  have  discovered  some 
belter  mode  of  signalizing  their  allegiance  to  Christ  than  by  the  excision 
of  his  members.  Tlie  tenet  to  which  we  are  opposed  produces  an 
effect  so  contrary  to  what  the  genius  of  the  gospel  teaches  us  to  aiv- 
ticipate,  and  so  repugnant  to  the  noblest  feeling  of  the  heart,  as  to  form 


iBlrll;  HlDplBil.  llIU  c 

S«l  ^  "  ilM  Buibn  miM  \H  n^Hd  u  liJs<''i!:'!!i!"^'lral  u  ]£^iharn7?^?te!e  3( 
keud  >  ilnrlE  abtuUBft«>illn*|aliMIha(niF[il  prin«;k.  BichUbh  tan  b«a  otfifMriV 
bM|M  f  npBaui)  W  mMnivjuu,  JM  wm»  wtimKvcr  u  ilie  Mnrliw^il  mMlm  if*«wg  ■■ 
TTiii  iMMobH^panr  •■PPMnciliMnui'WPiild  imtdspi  ihn  |MwnlwfiH<pt>lBl»IHlHSM»r^ 
tiinnHidaitik  Ts  kAh  tba  tanmttam  at  iKh  b<  denied  iiw  oMInUon  tt  buttam  rtaHttK  ^ 
pn<idli(itai«iw«M«iMi<«rHiafea^cBltadiuiQinducj'Bi>iD<phkinarUMpMrarilH|M 
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a  presumption  against  it  which  nothing  can  surmount  but  the  utmost 
Torre  anil  splendour  of  evidence.  How  far  ii  is  from  poaaessing  such 
support,  or  even  thai  preponderation  in  the  sc:ale  of  argument  which 
would  produi^e  conviction  on  ihe  luosi  trivial  subject,  it  is  llie  business 
of  the  following  sheets  to  inquire. 

In  deeiJing  the  question,  whether  persons  whom  we  deem  unbaptized 
are  entitled  to  approacli  the  Lord's  table,  we  must  examine  the  connexion 
^tibsisting  between  the  two  positive  ordinances,  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Mapper. 

Our  opponents  contend  that  there  ia  such  a  connexion  between  these 
as  renders  ihem  inaepariibie  ;  so  that  he  who  is  deemed  unbaptized  is, 
ipso  facto,  apart  from  any  consideration  whatever  of  the  cause  of  that 
omission,  disqualified  for  approaching  the  sacred  elements.  We  coo- 
tend  that  the  absence  of  baptism  may  disqualify,  and  that  it  does  dis- 
qualify, wherever  it  appears  to  proceed  from  a  crinunal  motive ;  that  is, 
wherever  its  neglect  is  accompanied  with  a  conviction  of  its  divine 
authority.  In  this  case  we  consider  the  piety  of  such  a  person  at  least 
as  doubtful ;  but  when  the  omission  proceeds  from  involuntary  prejudice 
or  mistake,  when  the  parly  evinces  his  conscientious  adherence  to  ttnown 
duty  by  the  general  tenor  of  his  conduct,  ve  do  not  consider  the  mere 
absence  of  baptism  as  a  sufficient  bar  to  communion.  On  this  ground 
we  cheerfully  receive  pious  Pedobaptists,  not  from  the  supposition  that 
the  ceremony  which  they  underwent  in  their  infancy  possesses  the 
amallesl  validity,  bul  as  sincere  followers  of  Christ :  and  for  my  own 
part,  I  should  feel  as  little  hesitation  in  admitting  such  as  deny  the 
perpetuity  of  baptism,  whenever  the  evidence  of  their  piety  i«  equally 
dear  and  decisive. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  whole  controversy  turns  on  the  eonnexion 
between  the  two  positive  institutes  ;  and  that  in  order  to  justify  the  con- 
duct of  our  opponents,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  evince  the  authority  or 
perpetuity  of  each,  and  the  consequent  obligation  of  attending  to  both  : 
it  is  necessary  10  show  the  dependence  of  one  upon  the  other ;  not 
merely  that  they  are  both  clearly  and  imequivocally  enjoined,  but  that 
the'one  ia  prescribed  with  a  vinn  to  ihe  other. 

There  are  two  methods  by  which  we  may  suppose  this  to  be  effected ; 
either  by  showing  their  inherent  and  intrinsic  dependence,  or  by  making 
it  appear  that  they  are  connected  by  position  laic.  Between  ritual 
observances  it  is  seldom  if  ever  possible  to  discover  an  inherent  con- 
nexion ;  in  the  present  case  it  will  probably  not  be  attempted.  If  the 
advocates  of  exclusive  commimion  succeed,  it  must  be  in  the  last  of  these 
methods  ;  it  must  be  by  proving,  from  express  (feclaraiions  of  Scripture, 
that  baptism  is  an  invariable  and  essential  prerequisite  to  communion. 
A  Jew  would  have  found  no  difliculty  in  esMbliahing  this  fact  respecting 
eircumciaion  and  the  paasover :  he  would  have  immediately  pointed  to 
the  book  of  Exodus,  wliere  we  find  an  express  prohibition  of  an  uncircum- 
eised  person  from  partaking  of  the  paschal  lamb.  Let  some  similar 
•vidence  be  adduced  on  the  present  subject — let  some  declaration  from 
Scripture  be  exhibited  which  distmctly  prohibits  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  by  any  person  who,  from  a  misconception  of  its  naioM^ 
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has  omitted  the  baptismal  ceremony,  and  the  controversy  will  be  at 
The  reader  can  scarcely  be  too  often  reminded  that  this  is  the  Yerj 
hinge  of  the  present  debate,  which  (as  appears  from  the  title  of  his 

pamphlet)  Mr.  Fuller  clearly  perceived,  however  unsuccessful  he  may- 
have  been  in  establishing  that  fundamental  position.  Much  that  Mr. 
Kinghorn  has  advanced  will  be  found  to  be  totally  irrelevant  to  the 
inquiry  in  hand ;  and  in  more  instances  than  one  the  intelligent  reader 
will  perceive  him  to  have  made  concessions  which  are  destructive  of 
his  cause.  But  let  us  proceed  to  a  careful  investigation  of  the  argu- 
ments by  which  he  attempts  to  establish  the  aforesaid  connexion* 


CHAPTER  IL 

His  Attempt  to  establish  the  Connexion  contended  for,  from  theApostoUe 

Commission  and  Primitive  Precedent. 

My  respectable  opponent  commences  this  branch  of  the  argument 
by  quoting  the  apostolic  commbsion,  justly  remarking,  that  wnatever 
may  be  thought  of  John's  baptism,  the  ceremony  enjoined  in  that  com- 
mission must  belong,  in  the  strictest  sense,  to  the  Christian  dispensatioii. 
The  commission  is  as  follows : — '*  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all 
nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost :  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I 
have  commanded  you."  Matt.  xxviiL  19,  20.  Or,  as  it  is  recorded  in 
Luke — "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature.  He  that  believeth,  and  is  baptized,  shall  be  saved."  **  This," 
Mr.  Kinghorn  observes,  *'  is  the  law ;  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  a 
commentary  on  that  law  \  not  leaving  us  to  collect  from  mere  prece- 
dents what  ought  to  be  done,  but  showing  us  how  the  law  was  practi- 
cally explained  by  those  who  perfectly  understood  iL"  He  reminds 
us»  *'  that  ia  every  instance  where  the  history  descends  to  paiticolarsv 
we  find  they  constantly  adhered  to  this  rule ;  and  that  when  they 
taught^  and  men  believed,  the  apostles  baptized  them,  and  then  further 
instructed  them  in  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God." 

We  are  as  ready  to  allow  as  Mr.  Kinghorn  that  baptism  was  en- 
joined by  the  apostolic  commission :  we  are  perfectly  agreed  with  him 
respecting  the  la\o  of  baptism,  and  are  accustomed  to  explain  its  nature* 
and  enforce  its  authohty,  by  the  same  arguments  as  he  himself  would 
employ.  We  have  no  ^controversy  with  him,  or  with  his  party,  on  the 
subject  of  baptism,  consitWred  apart  from  the  Lord's  Supper;  and  were 
he  disputing  with  such  as  (i^ny  its  original  appointment,  or  its  perpe- 
tuity, the  passages  he  quotes  >voukl  be  fully  to  his  purpose.  But  whuiit 
the  inquiry  turns,  not  on  the  nature  or  obligation  of  baptism,  but  en  l||^ 
necessary  dependence  of  another  institution  upon  it,  wa  are  at  a  loas^li 
perceive  in  what  maanjier  the  quotation  applies  to  the  question  befim 
us.  To  us  it  is  ino^flieeiyable  how  any  thing  more  is  deducible  bam 
the  law  of  baptism  than  its  present  and  perpetual  obligatMUL     Th^ 
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e  of  a  law  establishes  the  obligaljon  of  a  correBpondeiit  duty, 
and  nothing  more.  The  utmost  efforts  ofingenuity  can  extort  no  other 
inference  from  it,  than  that  a  portion  of  blame  attaches  ID  sueh  as  have 
neglected  to  comply  with  it,  variable  in  its  degree  by  an  infinity  of 
tiruumstances  too  subtle  to  be  aecertained,  and  too  numerouB  to  be 
recited.  We  feel  no  hesitation  in  avowing  our  belief  ihai  Pedobaptista 
of  all  denominations  have  failed  in  a  certain  part  of  their  duty ;  for  this 
is  a  legitimate  inference  from  the  perpetuity  of  the  baptismal  ordinance, 
joined  with  our  persuasion  that  we  have  interpreted  it  correctly.  But 
if  we  are  immediately  to  conclude  from  ihence  that  ihey  are  disquali- 
fied for  Christian  communion,  we  must  seek  a  church  which  consists 
of  mecnbera  who  have  failed  in  no  branch  of  obedience ;  and  must 
consequently  despair  of  finding  fit  communicants  apart  from  the  spirits 
of  just  men  made  perfect.  Examine  the  idea  of  lau;  with  the  utmost 
rigour,  turn  it  on  all  sides,  and  it  will  present  notliing  beyond  the  obli- 
gation 10  a  certain  species  of  conduct,  so  thai  if  Pedobapiists  are  really 
disqualified  for  the  Lard's  Supper,  it  must  be  for  some  other  reason 
than  their  non-compliance  with  a  law,  or  otherwise  we  must  insist  upon 
the  refusal  of  every  individual  who  has  not  discharged  all  hia  obti- 
gaiians.  To  expatiate  oti  the  distinctness  and  solemnity  with  which 
Qie  baptismal  ceremony  was  enjoined  is  little  less  than  iriHing,  in  a 
debate  with  persons  who  fully  accede  to  every  part  of  the  statement, 
and  who  wish  to  be  informed,  not  whether  our  Pedobaplist  brethren  are 
in  an  error,  but  whether  its  moral  amount,  its  specific  nature,  is  such 
as  to  annul  their  claims  to  Christian  Communion.  On  this  point  the 
passages  adduced  maintain  a  profound  silence. 

If  the  practice  of  stiict  communion  derives  no  support  from  the  laio 
of  baptism,  it  is  impossible  it  should  derive  it  from  apostolical  precedent ; 
■ince  the  apostles,  as  this  autlior  observes,  adhered  constantly  lo  the 
nile.  They  did  neither  more  nor  less  than  its  letler  enjoined :  conse- 
quently, we  must  be  mistaken  if  we  imagine  we  can  iufcr  any  thing 
Iroffl  their  practice  beyond  what  a  just  and  fair  inierpreiatiou  of  jta 
terms  would  suggest.  If  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are,  as  Mr.  King^orn 
asserts,  "  a  commentary  on  the  law.  •howiiig  us  how  ii  was  practically 
explained,"  it  is  impossible  it  vhould  contain  a  tittle  more  than  ia  found 
in  the  lexL  Iicl  us  see  how  the  apostles  acted.  "  When  ihey  taught 
and  men  believed,"  anya  our  author,  "  the  apostles  baptixed  ihera." 
Whom  did  they  baptize  1  Undoubtedly  such,  and  such  only,  as  were 
convinced,  not  merely  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  but  of  the  obligation 
of  the  particular  rile  to  which  they  attended.  This  is  precisely  what 
we  do.  When  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  any  part  of  our  hearers 
have  received  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it,  we  proceed  to  explain  the 
nature  and  lo  enforce  the  duty  of  baptism  ;  and  upon  iheir  expressing 
iheir  conviction  of  its  divine  authority,  we  baptize  them.  Such  a  pre- 
vious conviction  is  necessary  to  render  it  a  reasonable  service.  We 
administer  that  rite  to  every  description  of  persons  whom  our  opponents 
themselves  deem  qualified,  and  withhold  it  under  no  circumsiances  in 
which  the  apostles  would  have  practised  it.  Wherein  then,  as  far  as 
thai  institution  is  concerned,  does  our  practtce  diAer  from  that  of  the 
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apostles  t  Our  opponents  will  repl^,  that  though  in 
of  that  rite  our  conduct  correBponds  with  (he  primitive  pattern,  jtt 
it  differs  in  this,  that  we  receive  the  unbapcized  to  our  connnunioB, 
which  was  noi  done  in  ihe  apostohc  age.  To  this  we  reply,  that  at 
thai  period  no  good  men  entertained  a  doubt  respecting  lis  nature — that 
it  was  impossible  ihey  should,  while  il  was  exemplified  before  their  eyem 
in  the  practice  of  the  apostles  and  the  evangelists — that  he  who 
refused  lo  abide  by  the  decision  of  inspired  men  would  necessarily 
have  rorfeileil  his  claim  to  be  considered  as  a  Christian — that  a  new 
stale  of  things  has  arisen,  in  which,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  the 
doctrine  of  baptism  has  been  involved  in  obscurily — that  some  of  the 
best  of  men  put  a  different  interpretation  on  the  language  of  Scripture 
on  this  subject  from  ourselves — and  that  it  is  great  presumption  to 
claim  the  same  deference  with  the  apostles,  and  to  treat  those  who 
differ  from  ui  on  the  sense  of  Scripture  as  though  they  avowedly  op 
posed  themselves  to  apostolic  authority.  To  misinterpret  is  sniuy 
not  the  same  thing  as  wilfully  to  contradict ;  and  however  confident 
we  may  be  of  the  correctness  of  our  own  interpretation,  to  place  such 
as  are  incapable  of  receiving  it  on  the  same  level  wjih  those  who 
withstood  the  apostles  differs  little,  if  at  all,  from  the  claim  ofinfallibility. 

We  reason,  as  we  conceive  conclusively,  in  favour  of  adult,  in  oppo- 
sition to  infant  baptism :  our  Pedobaptist  brethren  avow  Iheir  inability  la 
discern  the  justice  of  our  conclusion :  aiid  are  they  on  that  account  Itt 
be  viewed  in  the  same  light  as  tliough  they  intentionally  rejected  iho 
decision  of  inspired  ment  What  is  this  but  to  set  up  a  claim  to  inajri- 
ration,  or,  at  least,  to  such  an  infallible  guidance  in  the  explanation  of 
Scripture  as  is  equally  exempt  from  the  danger  of  error  or  mistake  T 
If  we  examine  it  accurately,  it  amounts  to  more  than  a  claim  to  infalli- 
bility :  it  implies  in  the  Pedobapiists  a  knowledge  of  this  extraordinaiy 
fact  The  apostles  were  not  only  inspired,  and  consequently  infalliblA 
teachers,  but  were  known  and  acknowledged  to  be  such  by  the  primitivfl 
Christians:  and  before  we  presume  to  demand  an  implicit  acqniea 
in  our  conclusions,  and  to  consider  ourselves  entitled  to  treat  d 
tientB  as  we  suppose  the  opponents  of  the  apostles  would  hare  beoa 
treated,  it  behooves  us  to  evince  our  possession  of  infallibility  by  similar 
evidence.  As  1  have  not  heard  of  our  opjionents  making  such  an 
attempt,  I  cannot  sufficiently  CNpress  my  surprise  at  the  loftiness  of 
their  pretensions,  and  the  arrogance  of  their  language.  In  iheir  dialect, 
all  Christians  besides  themselves  are  "  opposed  to  a  divine  command,"* 
"  reftise  subjection  to  Christ,  and  violate  the  laws  of  his  houBe>''t 

The  justice  of  their  proceeding,  founded  on  the  pretension  of  apos- 
tolical precedent.  Is  perfectly  consmiiil  with  Its  modestv.  Upon  the 
supposhion  that  a  professor  of  Clirisiiiinily,  in  the  limes  of  the  apostles, 
bad  scru[ded  the  admiasion  of  adult  baptism,  coidd  he,  we  would  a^ 
in  the  circumstances  then  existing)  have  been  considerad  as  a^iod  flHK 
or  arenuine  conTertf  The  reply  will  unquesiionBblybapjriBlhi,  '*Vmil'  ■ 
said  St.  John,  "who  is  of  God  nureth  us :  he  who  heari^^ot  ns  b 
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sot  of  God :  hereby  ye  know  the  spirit  of  truth,  and  the  spirit  of 
error." 

In  this  case,  then,  it  is  admitted  ihat  the  simple  fact  o(  rejecting  adult 
bapliBin  would  have  been  sufficient  to  set  aside  a  pret«nsiDn  to  the 
Christian  character.  Is  it  sufficient  now  ?  Are  the  PedobapiJsls  lo  be 
universally  considered  as  bad  men,  or,  at  least,  as  persons  whose  Chris- 
tianity is  doubtful  t  Nothing  is  more  dJKiant  from  the  avowed  senti* 
nenis  of  our  opponents.  Where,  then,  is  the  justice  of  classing 
together  men  of  [he  most  opposite  descriptions ;  or  of  inferring,  that 
because  llie  apostles  would  have  refused  communion  to  an  unbapiized 
person,  at  a  time  when  it  is  acknowledged  that  none  but  false  profes- 
sors could  remain  in  thai  state,  it  is  our  duty  to  refuse  it  tosome  of  the 
most  eicellent  of  the  eanh.  merely  on  account  of  the  sbsence  of  thai 
ceremony?  As  it  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  baptism  was  then  so 
circumstanced  that  the  omisaion  of  it  was  inconsistent  with  a  credible 
profession  of  piety,  nothing  more  is  necessary  to  account  for  the  prece- 
dent which  includes  it ;  it  was  the  necessary  result  of  the  then  state  of 
things,  and  the  apostles,  it  is  acknowledged,  could  not  have  extended 
their  communion  beyond  the  limits  o(  that  rile,  without  incorporating 
insincere  professors.  But  if  this  reason  is  sufficient  to  account  for  it, 
it  is  un philosophical  and  unreasonable  lo  seek  for  another.  The  sup- 
poaed  inherent  and  inseparable  connexion  between  the  two  positive  inst^ 
tntea  is  another  aiid  a  totally  diflerent  one,  which  is  sufficiently  ex- 
eluded  by  the  preceding  reasoning. 

We  presume  it  will  not  lie  doubted  that  Scripture  precedent  is  founded 
on  wisdom,  that  it  is  not  arbitrary  and  capricious.  It  would  betray 
great  irreverence  to  suppose  [hat  men  acting  under  divine  inspiration 
were  not,  in  every  branch  of  ihcjr  official  conduct,  especially  in  what- 
ever related  lo  the  regulation  and  government  of  the  church,  moved  by 
the  strongest  reasons.  Hence  the  inquiry  why  they  acted  as  they  did 
is  essential  to  a  rational  investigation  into  the  force  and  authority  of 
Scripture  precedent.  Their  proceedings  were  regulated  by  their  judg- 
ment, or  rather,  by  the  wisdom  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  enlightened 
their  minds  and  directed  their  movements.  If  the  reason  for  rejecting 
mibaptized  persoiis  in  the  primitive  age  applies  to  the  case  of  Pedo- 
bapiists,  the  argument  for  strict  communion,  derived  from  the  practice  of 
the  apostles,  is  unanswerable.  But  if  the  cases  are  totally  dissimilar— 
if  our  opponents  can  assign  do  such  reason  for  excluding  their  Christian 
brethren,  as  might  justly  have  been  urged  against  the  admission  of  the 
unbaptiKed  in  (he  times  of  the  apostles,  the  argiunent  is  totally  incon- 
clusive. 

It  is  decided,  by  the  express  declaration  of  our  Lord,  that  he  who 
refuses  obedience  to  any  part  of  his  will  is  not  a  Christian.  "Then," 
saith  he,  "  are  ye  my  disciples  if  yc  do  whatsoever  I  have  commanded 
you."  But  while  there  was  no  diversity  of  opinion  on  the  subject, 
the  voluntary  amission  of  the  baptismal  ceremony  could  arise  Irooi 
nothing  but  a  contumacious  contempt  of  a  divine  precept,  of  which  no 
■incere  Christian  could  be  guilty.  Here,  then,  we  discover  a  sufficient 
reason  for  the  matter  of  fact  urged  by  otu'  opponents,  without  supposing 
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an  intrinsic  or  invariable  connexion  between  the  two  ordinances.  The 
principle  of  open  communion  would  have  compelled  us  to  act  precisely 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  apostles  did,  had  we  been  placed  in  their 
circumstances.  How  vain,  then,  the  attempt  to  overthrow  that  prin- 
ciple by  appealing  to  a  precedent  which  is  its  legitimate  and  necessary 
consequence ;  and  how  unreasonable  the  demand  which  urges  us  to 
treat  two  cases  as  exactly  similar  of  which  our  opponents  equally 
with  ourselves  are  compelled  to  form  the  most  opposite  judgment.  Let 
the  advocates  of  restricted  comnuinioii  express  the  same  opinion  of 
the  state  and  character  of  those  whom  they  now  regard  as  unbaptized, 
which  we  are  certain  they  would  feel  no  scruple  in  avowing  with  re- 
spect to  such  as  had  refused  submission  to  that  ordinance  in  primitive 
times,  and  we  shall  deplore  their  blindness  and  bigotry^,  but  shall  ac- 
knowledge they  reason  consistently  from  their  own  premises.  But  we 
will  never  submit  to  identify  two  cases  which  agree  in  nothing  but  tbo 
omission  of  an  external  rite,  while  that  omission  arises  from  causes  the 
most  dissimilar,  and  is  combined  with  characters  the  most  contrary. 
We  will  not  conclude,  that  because  the  apostles  could  not  bear  with 
those  that  were  evil,  they  would  have  refused  to  tolerate  th^jMSd  ;  or 
that  they  would  have  comprehended  under  the  same  c^nsiwBi^'coi^ 
tumacious  opposer  of  their  doctrines,  and  the  m3rriad8  oP8|^  llieB 
whose  only  crime  consists  in  mistaking  their  meaning  in  one  par- 
ticular. 

The  remarks  we  have  already  made  will  be  deemed,  we  trust,  a 
sufficient  answer  to  the  triumphant  question  of  Mr.  Kinghom.  **  How 
is  it,''  he  asks,  *^  that  with  the  same  rule  for  the  guidance  of  the  cburch^ 
the  ancient  Christians  could  not  receive  a  person  to  communion  without 
baptism,  if  the  modern  both  can  and  ought  to  receive  himT'*  The- 
answer  is  obvious.  If  the  ancient  Christians  had  received  a  person 
without  baptism,  they  would  have  received  a  false  professor ;  but  when 
we  at  present  receive  one  whom  we  judge  to  be  in  a  similar  predica^ 
ment,  we  receive  a  sincere  though  mistaken  brother ;  we  receive  him 
who  is  of  that  description  of  Christians  whom  we  are  commanded  to 
receive. 

If  it  still  be  contended  that  the  two  cases  are  so  parallel  that  the 
proceeding  of  the  apostles,  in  lliis  parlicular,  is  binding  as  a  law,  we 
would  once  more  ask  such  as  adopt  this  plea,  whether  they  themselves 
form  the  same  judgment  of  the  present  Pedobaptists  as  the  apostles 
would  have  entertained  of  such  as  continued  unbaptized  in  their  day. 
If  they  reply  in  the  affirmative,  they  must  consider  them  as  insincere, 
hypocritical  professors.  If  they  answer  in  the  negative,  since,  by  their 
own  confession,  they  look  upon  the  persons  whom  they  exclude  in  a 
different  light  from  that  in  which  the  party  excluded  by  the  apostles 
was  considered,  what  becomes  of  the  identity  of  the  two  cases?  an^ 
what  greater  right  have  they  to  think  differently  of  the  state  of  Um  ii|^ 
baptized  from  what  the  apostles  thought,  than  we  have  for  trmiimg  thMi 
differently!  They  are  clamorous  in  their  charge  against  us  of  wflfbl 
deviation  from  apostolic  precedents.     But  there  are  precedents  of 
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thinking  as  well  as  of  acting,  and  it  is  as  much  o»r  duty  to  conform  to 
the  sentiments  of  inapireil  men  as  lo  their  actions.  The  chief  use, 
isdeed,  which  inspired  precedents  are  of  is  to  assist  us  to  aacenain  the 
dictates  of  inspiration.  The  conduct  of  enhghtened,  much  more  of 
Inspired,  men  is  founded  on  sound  speculative  principles.  If  the  ad- 
vocates of  strict  communion  urge  us  with  the  inquiry.  By  what  au- 
thority do  you  presume  to  receive  a  class  of  persona  whom  you  ac- 
knowledge the  apoBilea  would  not  have  received  !  we  reply.  By  what 
auiliority  da  you  presume  lo  deviate  from  the  opinion  of  the  apostles 
respecting  that  same  class  1  Many  whom  yon  exclude  from  your  com- 
munion as  unbaptized  you  acknowledge  as  Christians,  and  without 
hesitation  express  your  confidence  of  meeting  them  in  glory.  Did  iha 
apostles  entertain  the  same  judgment  respecting  such  in  their  day  T 
Were  they  prepared  to  recognise  them  as  brethren,  and  lo  congralidate 
them  on  their  eternal  prospects,  while  ihey  repelled  them  from  com- 
munion I  Would  they  not,  without  hesitation,  have  applied  lo  ihem  th« 
language  which  our  Saviour  uses,  respecting  such  as  reliiaed  to  be  bap- 
tized by  John,  whom  he  afGnns  to  have  "  rejected  the  counsel  of  God 
against  themselves  V 

These  questions  admit  but  of  one  answer.  Here  then  is  a  palpable 
disagreement  between  the  sentiments  of  our  opponents  and  those  of  the 
apoades,  on  ihe  subject  of  the  unbaptized ;  the  apostles  would  have 
both  rejected  and  condemned  them:  they  reject  them  as  members,  and 
embrace  them  as  brethren.  Were  they  called  upon  to  defend  them- 
selves from  the  charge  of  contradicting  the  apostles,  they  would  begin 
to  disCinguisk  between  the  two  cases,  and  urge  the  different  circiuu- 
■lances  which  accompany  the  omission  of  the  same  ceremony  now,  from 
what  must  be  supposed  to  have  accompanied  it  in  the  times  of  the 
^mstles  ;  in  other  words,  they  would  attempt  to  show  that  a  new  case 
has  arisen,  which  necessitates  them  lo  form  a  correspondent  judgment. 
Tbey  assume  the  same  liberty  with  ourselves  of  thinking  differently  of 
the  stale  of  the  many  who  continue  unbaptized  in  the  present  day,  froin 
what  they  are  persuaded  the  apostles  would  have  thought  of  such  ae 
had  remained  in  that  situation  in  theirs  ;  and  yei,  with  sttange  incon- 
sistency, accuse  us  of  a  deviation  from  a  divine  precedent  in  not 
treating  them  both  in  the  same  manner ;  forgetting  that  if  the  casw 
are  parallel,  they  themselves  are  guilty  of  an  avowed  and  palpable  con- 
tradiction to  ihe  sentiments  uf  the  apostlea. 

When  men  differ  in  iheir  views  of  one  and  the  same  object,  it  will  not 
be  denied  that  they  contradict  each  other.  We  ofler  them  the  alterna- 
tive, either  to  deny  or  to  aJHrm  that  lo  be  unbaptized  at  present  is  in  a 
moral  view  a  very  distinct  thing,  and  involves  very  different  conse- 

Siences  from  being  in  that  predicameni  in  the  limes  of  ihe  apostles. 
they  deny  it,  they  stand  self-convicted  of  conlradicling  the  seuiiments 
of  inspiration,  by  speaking  of  that  class  of  persona  as  genuine  Chris- 
tians whom  they  cannot  but  acknowledge  the  apostles  would  have 
eondemned.  If  they  adopt  the  affirmative,  our  practice  by  their  own 
confession  is  not  opposed  to  apoitolic  precedent,  because  that  pTec»- 
dent  respects  a  different  thing. 
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They  not  only  depart  from  the  precedent  of  the  AjKlilles  in  thtf 
judgment  they  form  of  the  unbaptized,  but  in  every  omir  branch  of 
their  conduct,  with  the  exception  of  the  act  of  communion.  On  all 
other  occasions  they  treat  as  brethren,  and  frequently,  and  that  much 
to  their  honour,  cultivate  an  intimate  friendship  with  persons  whom 
they  deem  to  be  destitute  of  that  rite,  the  omission  of  which,  in  the 
apostolic  age,  would  have  incurred  the  sentence  of  wilful  impiety  and 
disobedience.  What,  we  ask,  is  more  opposite  to  primitive  precedent 
than  the  practice  of  including  the  same  persons  within  the  obligations 
of  Christian  love  and  friendship  whom  they  prohibit  from  communion  ? 
of  inviting  them  into  the  pulpit,  and  repelling  them  from  the  table ;  uniting 
with  them  in  the  most  retired  and  elevated  exercises  of  devotion,  and 
excluding  them  from  the  church  ?  It  is  scarcely  in  the  power  of  ima- 
gination to  feign  a  species  of  conduct  more  diametrically  opposite  to  aU 
the  examples  of  Scripture  ;  and  when  they  have  reconciled  these  and 
many  similar  usages  with  the  practice  of  the  primitive  age,  they  will 
have  supplied  us  with  a  sufficient  apology  for  our  pretended  deviation 
from  the  same  standard. 

It  will  probably  be  thought  enough  has  been  already  said  tii^nion- 
strate  the  futility  of  the  argument  founded  on  original  precedeatV  bnt  as 
this  is  considered  by  our  opponents  in  general,  as  well  as  by  Mr.  King- 
hom  in  particular,  as  the  main  prop  of  their  cause,  we  must  be  pennitt«l 
to  detain  the  reader  a  little  longer,  while  we  enter  on  a  closer  examina- 
tion of  his  reasoning. 

In  order  to  show  that  baptism  is  a  necessary  term  of  communion,  he 
labours  hard  to  prove  that  it  is  a  term  of  profession.  **  It  is  obvious,** 
he  says,  "  that  their  baptism  (that  of  believers)  was  the  term  of  pro- 
fessing their  faith  by  the  special  appointment  of  the  Lord  hiraself."  To 
the  same  purpose  he  afterward  adds,  *Uhe  fact  still  exists  that  it 
pleased  the  Lord  to  make  a  visible  and  ritual  observance  the  appointed 
evidence  of  our  believing  on  him.  If  obedience  to  a  rite  be  not  a  term 
of  salvation  (which  no  one  supposes),  yet  it  was  ordered  by  the  hi^est 
authority,  as  an  evidence  of  our  subjection  to  the  Author  of  salvation : 
and  a  Christian  profession  is  not  made  in  Christ'' s  own  toay  wUkaut  it/* 
Recurring  to  the  same  topic,*  he  observes,  *'  Whatever  may  be  the  con- 
ditions of  salvation,  a  plain  question  here  occurs,  which  is.  Ought  the 
terms  of  Christian  communion  to  he  different  from  those  of  Christian 
profession  ?  The  only  answer  which  one  would  think  could  be  given 
to  this  question  would  be.  No :  Christian  communion  must  require  what" 
ever  the  Lord  required  as  a  mark  of  Christian  profession,^ 

It  is  hoped  the  reader  will  excuse  my  accumulating  quotations  to  the 
same  purport,  which  would  have  been  avoided  were  it  not  evident  that 
the  writer  considered  this  as  his  stronghold,  to  whicii  he  repairs  with 
a  confidence  which  bespeaks  hisiyftwrtion  of  its  h^pg  impregnaUeu  W^ 
wfll  Venture, however, to  come  m|Pto  these frow|i|ilgbBtUemeii|siiJh| 
will  make  trial  of  their  strengtb»3iit  it  may  be  seen  Whether  their  p  a  wS 
of  resistance  is  emial  to  their  formidable  aspect.  We  freely  acknowltd|ge 
that  if  tbi  prindfU  can  be  established  that  baptism  is  iwoariably 
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tial  to  a  ChriBtian  profession,  the  cause  we  are  pleading  musl  be  aban- 
doned, being  conGdeni  iliat  a  true  profession  of  the  ChrJHtian  religion  is 
inseparable  from  church  communion. 

Previous  to  enieritig  on  ihis  discussion,  it  will  be  necessary  to  premiset 
that  the  words  profession  and  confession,  together  with  their  correlatea, 
are  usually  denoted  by  one  and  the  same  word  in  the  original,  andlbal 
they  are  evidently  used  by  the  authors  of  the  received  translation  as 
■ynonymous.*  Hence,  whatever  is  afiirmed  in  the  New  Teslameot 
respecting  the  confession  of  Christ,  or  of  his  sayings,  may  without 
hesitation  be  considered  as  predicated  of  a  profession ;  since  whatever 
diHerence  may  subsist  in  the  popular  meaning  of  the  words,  wiienever 
they  occur  in  Scripture,  they  are  merely  different  renderings  of  the 

Now,  that  the  profession  of  Christ  is  an  indispensable  lerm  of  salva- 
tion is  so  undeniably  evident  from  the  New  Testament,  that  to  attempt 
to  prove  it  seems  like  an  insult  on  the  understanding  of  the  reader.  I 
must  crave  his  indulgence,  however,  for  recalling  to  hia  recollection  a 
very  few  passages,  which  will  set  the  matter  beyond  dispute.  "  Whoever," 
said  our  Lord,  "shall  conTesB  {or  profess)  my  ntune  beforemen,  him  will 
I  confess  before  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven :  and  whoever  shall  deny 
me  before  men,  him  will  I  also  deny  before  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 
Malt.  X.  32.  The  same  language  occurs,  with  little  variation,in  the  gospel 
of  St.  Luke,  xii.  8.  In  these  words  we  Und  an  awful  denunciation  of  the 
rejection  of  every  one,  without  exception,  who  ehail  be  found  to  have 
denied  Christ ;  and  as  this  denial  is  immediately  opposed  to  confessing 
him,  it  must  necessarily  attach  to  all  such  as  have  not  made  a  confession. 
If  a  medium  could  be  supposed  between  the  denial  and  the  open  asser- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  Chrial,  it  is  precluded  by  the  following  sentence  i 
"  Whoever  shall  be  ashamed  of  me,  and  of  my  words,  of  him  shall  the 
Son  of  man  be  ashamed,  when  he  shall  come  in  his  own  glory,  and  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  holy  angels." — Luke  ix.  26.  Thence  we  may 
with  certainly  conclude,  that  from  whatever  motives  a  profession  Of 
Christianity  is  omitted  or  declined,  eternal  perdition  is  the  consequence. 
Nor  in  this  the  doctrine  of  the  evangelists  only  :  it  is  repeatedly  asserted, 
and  uniformly  implied,  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles.  "  If  thou  shalt 
confess  (or  profess)  with  thy  mouth,"  saith  Sl  Paul,  >'  the  Lord  JeeUi 
and  shalt  believe  in  thine  heart  that  God  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead, 
thou  shalt  be  saved :  for  with  the  heart  man  believeth  iwto  righteous- 
ness, and  with  the  mouth  confession  (or  profession)  is  made  unto  salva- 
tion."— Rom.  X.  9.  We  Und  the  same  writer  on  another  occasion 
exhorting  Chrbtians  to  hold  fast  the  profession  of  their  faith  without 
wavering,  when  the  previous  possession  of  that  is  necessarily  supposed, 
a  firm  adherence  to  which  is  inculcated  as  essential  to  salvation.    "  Let 
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ui  boW  Tut  the  profession  of  our  faiili  witliout  wavering." — Heb.  s.  S3. 
Il  is  lo  the  fiuthlut,  considered  aa  such,  without  distinction  of  sects  and 
partiea,  thai  Su  Paul  addresacs  the  following  exhortation  :  "  Wherefore, 
holy  brethren,  partakers  of  the  heavenly  ealling,  consider  the  Apostle 
and  High-priest  of  our  profession,  Christ  Jesus." — Heb.  iii.  1.  In  the 
Epistle  lo  the  Hebrews  alone,  tlie  phrase  ofir  proftision  occurs  three 
times,  and  in  each  instance  in  such  a  connexion  as  demonstrates  il  to  be 
an  attribute  common  loall  Christians.* 

It  would  be  trifling  with  the  reader's  patience  to  multiply  proofs  of  r 
poaiiion  so  evident  from  Scripture  as  the  inseparable  connexion  between 
a  genuine  profession  of  Christ  and  future  salvation.  But  if  this  be  ad- 
mittei],  what  becomes  of  the  principal  argument  urged  by  Mr.  Kinghorn 
for  strict  communion,  which  tunis  on  the  principle  that  "  bapiism  is  the 
term  of  Christian  profession  V  Who  can  fail  lo  perceive  that  if  this 
proposition  is  true,  the  Fednbaptists  are,  on  our  principles,  eul  olT  from 
the  hope  of  eternal  life,  and  salvation  is  confined  lo  ourselves  t  The 
language  of  our  Savioiu*  and  hia  aposiles  is  decisive  respecting  the 
necessity  of  a  profession  in  order  to  eternal  life :  this  writer  aSiTma 
that  baptism,  as  we  practise  it,  is  an  essential  term  of  profession.  By 
comparing  these  propositions  together,  a  child  will  perceive  that  the 
necessary  inference  is  ihe  restriction  of  the  hope  of  future  happiness  lo 
members  of  our  own  denominatioit.  This  in  truth  is  the  conclusion  lo 
which  all  his  reasoning  tends  ;  it  meets  tlie  intelligent  reader  at  every 
lum  ;  but  when  he  expects  the  writer  to  advance  forward  and  press  the 
fearAil  consequence,  he  turns  aside,  and  is  afraid  in  push  his  argument 
lo  its  proper  issue.  He  travails  in  birtli,  but  dares  not  bring  forth  ;  he 
shrinks  from  the  sight  of  his  own  progeny.  Sometimes  he  seems  at  ihe 
Tery  point  of  disclosing  the  fiili  tendency  of  liis  speculaUons,  and  more 
than  once  suggests  hints  in  the  form  of  questions  which  possess  no 
meaning,  but  on  the  supposiiicn  of  that  dismal  conclusion  to  which  hia 
hypothesis  conducts  him.  Let  the  reader  pause,  and  mediiate  on  the 
following  extraordinary  passage  : — "  If  baptism,"  he  says,  "  was  once 
necessary  lo  communion,  either  it  was  then  essential  to  salvation,  or 
that  which  was  not  essential  to  salvation  was  necessary  to  communion. 
If  it  was  lAen  essential  to  salvation,  how  can  it  be  proved  not  to  be 
essential  now  Tt  Again  he  asks,  "  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term 
condition  I  In  whatever  sense  the  term  can  apply  to  the  commission 
of  our  Lord,  or  to  the  declarations  of  the  apostles  rfsprcling  rrpentanee, 
faith,  and  baptism, — is  not  baptism  a  condition  either  of  communion 
or  of  salvation,  or  of  both  1  Do  [he  conditions  either  of  salvation  or 
of  communion  change  by  lime!  Are  they  annulled  by  being  miaun- 
dersrood  V'\ 

Whatever  of  argument  these  passages  may  be  supposed  to  contain, 
will  be  examined  hereafter ;  ihe  design  of  producbg  them  ai  present  is 
to  ahow  the  tendency  of  ihe  principle ;  and  the  reader  is  requested  lo 
conaider  whether  they  are  susceptible  of  any  other  sense  than  that  the 
tenna  of  salvation  and  of  communion  are  commensurate  with  each  other ; 
that  whatever  was  once  essential  to  salvation  is  ko  still ;  and  that  bap- 
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tUm  is  as  much  a  condition  of  salvation  ub  faith  and  repentance.  But 
if  these  are  his  real  Beniiments,  why  not  speak  plainly,  instead  of  "ut- 
tering purables  T  and  why  mingle  in  ihe  sanie  publicaiion  representa- 
tions totally  repugnant,  in  which  he  speaks  of  such  as  dissent  TrDm  him 
on  the  subject  of  buplism  as  persons  of  the  most  distinguished  character 
— persons  whom  God  will  undouhtediy  bring  to  his  kingdom  and  glory!" 
The  only  solution  this  problem  admits  is  to  suppose  (what  my  know- 
ledge of  his  character  confirms)  that  to  the  first  part  of  these  staiemeota 
be  was  impelled  by  the  currenl  of  his  arguments,  to  the  latter  by  the 
dictates  of  his  hearU  But  however  that  heart  may  rebel,  he  must  learn 
either  to  subdue  its  contumacy,  or  consent  to  relinouish  the  principal 
points  of  his  defence.  He  has  stated  that  the  limits  of  communion  must 
be  the  same  with  those  of  profession ;  that  the  Pedobaptisls  have  none, 
or,  at  least,  none  that  is  valid ;  and  that,  on  this  account  and  for  this 
reason,  they  are  precluded  fr6m  a  title  to  Christian  fellowship.  But 
the  word  of  God,  as  we  have  seen,  repeatedly  insists  on  men's  profess- 
ing Christ  as  an  indispensable  requisite  to  salvation.  How  is  ii  possible, 
then,  if  Mr.  Kinghorn's  position  is  just,  to  evade  the  consequence,  that 
those  whom  he  would  exclude  from  communion  are  excluded  from 
salvation  t 

"If  obedience  to  a  rite"  he  observes,  "be  not  a  term  of  salvation 
(which  no  one  supposes),  yet  it  was  ordered  by  the  highest  authorilyi 
as  an  evidence  of  our  subjection  to  the  Author  of  salvation ;  and  a 
Christian  profession  is  not  made  in  Christ's  own  way  leithout  tt.^t  If 
the  open  acknowledgment  of  Christ  by  the  Pedobaptisls  is  not  to  be 
esteemed  a  rcid  and  valid  profession,  the  inevitable  conseqiMDce  is,  for 
reasons  sufficiently  explained,  that  ihey  cannot  be  saved ;  but  if  it  is 
valtd  {however  imperfect  in  one  particular),  it  is  so  far  made  m  Christ'g 
men  way.  The  expression  which  he  employs  to  depreciate  it  has  either 
no  meaning  or  none  that  ia  relative  lo  the  object  of  the  writer.  Tha 
scope  of  his  argument  obliged  him  lo  prove  that  adult  baptism  is  essen- 
tial to  a  Christian  profession ;  he  now  contents  himself  with  saying,  ttut 
without  that  ordinance  it  is  not  made  in  the  right  way,  wliich  may, 
with  equal  propriety,  be  affirmed  of  every  deviaiion  from  the  doctrins 
and  precepts  of  ihe  gospel.  Just  as  far  as  we  suppose  a  person  to 
depart  from  these,  we  must  Judge  his  profession  not  to  be  made  in 
Christ's  own  way  ;  nor  will  any  thing  short  of  a  perfect  profession,  OTt 
in  other  words,  a  perfect  comprehension  and  exhibition  of  the  will  of 
Christ,  exempt  him  from  such  an  imputation ;  so  that  in  this  senBe* 
which  is  the  only  one  a])plicab]e  to  the  case  before  us,  to  make  a  pro- 
fession of  the  Christian  religion  in  Christ's  own  way  is  not  the  lot  of  t 
mortal.  But  though  ihjs  is  the  only  interpretation  consistent  with 
truth,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  suppose  that  such  was  the  meaning  of 
the  writer.  He  must  have  intended  to  assert  that  the  parties  to  whom 
they  are  applied  fail  to  make  wh«  Christ  himself  voM  deem  a  pro- 
fession. 'This  supposition  is  forced  upon  us  by  the  scope  of  his  refc 
soning,  which  went  to  prove  that  baptism  is  necessary  to  communioi^ 
btcause  it  is  necessary  to  a  profession.     I'his  supposed  necessiiy  mDBl 
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consequently  relate,  not  to  ita  emnpUtt-ncss,  or  perfection,  but  to  its 
easeaee:  he  must  be  iinilerstood  to  affirm,  that  ihey  have  not  exhibited 
what  Christ  will  consider  aa  a  profession.  Bui  aa  he  has  solemnly 
affirmed  his  delennination  to  reject  such  aa  are  destitute  of  it,  we  ask 
again,  how  Mr.  Kinghom  will  reconcile  this  with  the  salvabOJiy  of 
Pedoliap  lists  T 

Whatever  it  seems  good  to  infinite  wisdom  to  prescribe  as  30  indis- 
pensable condition  of  future  happiness,  we  mnsi  suppose  that  it  exactly 
coireaponds  to  its  name:  it  is  true  and  genuine  in  ita  kind,  and  wants 
nothing  which  constitutes  the  essence.  If  an  open  acknowledgment  of 
Christ  is  the  prerequiaiie  demanded  wider  the  title  of  a  profession,  it 
would  aeem  strange  lo  assert  that  something  less  than  what  is  car* 
reetly  denoted  by  ihat  expression  is,  after  all,  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
condition.  This,  however,  is  what  Mr.  Kinghom  must  assert,  to  be 
consistent  with  himself;  for  he  will  not  deny  that  the  advocates  of 
infant-i^prinkling  have  exhibited  something  iike  a  profession ;  but  as 
they  have  not  made  it  in  C/irisl'i  own  way,  it  is  not,  strictly  speaking, 
entitled  lo  that  appellation,  and,  consequently,  cannot  claim  the  privi- 
leges it  secures.  But  if  the  case  is  as  he  states  ii,  he  must  either  con- 
fine the  hope  of  salvation  lo  his  own  party,  or  admit  that,  In  the  solemn 
dnaunciaiions  before  recited,  it  is  not  really  a  profession  of  Christ 
which  is  required,  but  merely  something  which  res 
the  M9C  of  language  so  replete  with  ambiguity,  or 
sistent  with  the  character  of  the  "true  and  faithful  witness,"  we  leave 
to  the  decuion  of  the  reader.  According  to  Mr.  Kinghom.  while  there 
are  two  modes  of  avowing  our  Christianity,  one  so  essentially  defective 
as  not  lo  deserve  the  name  of  a  profession,  the  other  sound  and  valid ; 
when  the  Supreme  Legislator  ihoughl  fit  to  enjoin  the  profession  of  his 
name,under  the  sanctioii  of  eternal  death,  he  intended  10  insist  on  the  first, 
in  distinction  from  the  last  of  these  methods.  Let  him  who  is  able 
digest  these  abstirdities ;  from  which  whoever  would  escape  must 
either  abandon  the  ground  which  Mr.  Kinghorn  has  taken,  or  conugn 
ihe  Peilobaptists  to  destruction. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  recur  to  the  questions  with  which  he  has 
urged  his  opponents,  and  which  he  supposes  it  impossible  M 


my  ptincipies.     "  If  baptism,"  he  observes,  " 

was  onct  necessaty  to 

communion,  either  it  was  then  essential  to  salv 

ition,  or  that  winch  was 

not  essential  to  salvation  was  necessary  to  com 

munion.     If  it  was  then 

^  be  essential  note/     If 

it  be  argued  that  it  was  not  essential  to  salvai 

on  then,  it  must  either 

or  Mr.  Hall's  position 

must  fall 

Of  the  preceding  dilemma  I  embrace  without  hesitation  ilie  afiirma- 
live  aide,  and  assert  that  in  the  apostolic  age  baptism  was  necessary 
to  salvation.  To  the  query  which  follows,  "  how  then  can  It  be  proved 
that  it  is  not  essential  now,"  I  reply  that  it  is  unnecesaary  to  attempc 
it,  because  it  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Kinghorn  himself;  and  it  is  prepo»- 
lerous  lo  attempt  the  proof  of  what  is  acknowledged  by  both  ftinini 
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h  is  very  astonishing,  alier  he  had  so  clearly  avowed  his  conviciion  of 
the  exalted  character  and  unquestionable  piety  or  many  PedobaptisU, 
he  should  Bik  (lie  question :  hut  he  was  probably  so  dazzled  with  the 
seeming  subtlety  and  acumen  of  these  pointed  interrogatories,  as  not  to 
perceive  their  total  irrelevance.  If  he  feels  any  hesitation  in  affirming 
ihai  baptism  was  essential  to  salvation  in  primitive  limes,  be  entertains 
a  lower  idea  of  its  importance  than  his  opponents ;  but  on  the  contrary 
supposition,  unless  he  totally  retracts  his  liberal  concessions,  he  must 
acknowledge  that  which  was  ornre  necessary  to  salvation  Is  not  so  now. 
The  difficulty  attending  the  supposition  of  a  change  in  the  terms  of 
salvation  is  urged  vrith  little  propriety  by  one  to  whose  hypothens 
ihey  apply  in  their  full  force  ;  nor  are  they,  when  fairly  examined,  at 
all  formidable.  Owing  to  the  incurable  ambiguity  of  language,  mai^ 
truths  founded  on  the  clearest  evidence  assume  an  appearance  of  para- 
dox ;  and  of  this  nature  is  the  proposition  which  affirms  that  the  terms 
of  salvation  are  not  unalterable;  which  may,  with  equnl  propriety,  be 
affirmed  or  denied,  in  different  senses.  Since  l\ie  ftiiidpnicntal  laws  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  are  of  equal  and  invariable  obligation,  a  cordial 
compliance  with  which  ia  essential  to  eternal  felicity, — since  faith 
and  repentance  are  at  all  times,  and  in  alt  places,  indispensable 
prerequisites  to  a  justified  state,  in  popular  language,  there  would  be 
no  impropriety  in  asserting  that  the  conditions  of  salvation,  under  th# 
gospel,  remain  the  same  from  age  to  age. 

But  if  this  proposition  is  taken  in  its  utmost  rigour,  and  applied  to 
every  particular  connected  with  the  faiih  and  practice  of  Chrisliuu,  it 
is  manifestly  false.  There  are  certain  parts  of  Christianity  which)  01 
they  exhibit  the  basis,  and  propound  the  conditions  of  the  new  covensnti 
belong  to  its  essence ;  certain  doctrines  which  are  revealed  becsnse 
they  are  necessary ;  and  others,  which  are  necessary  only  becauiB 
they  we  revealed ;  the  absence  of  which  impairs  Its  beauty,  without 
destroying  its  being.  Of  this  nature  arc  its  few  and  simple  ceremonies. 
But  while  this  distinction  is  admitted,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the 
wilful  perversion  of  the  least  of  Christ's  precepts,  or  the  deliberate  and 
voluntary  rejection  of  his  instructions  in  the  smallest  instance,  would 
betray  an  insincerity  utterly  ioconsistcrit  with  the  Christian  character. 
"  He  who  shall  break  the  least  of  these  my  commandments,  and  teach 
nien  so,  he  shall  be  of  uo  esteem  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven."*  The 
truth  or  prec«pt  in  question  may  be  of  such  an  order,  lliat  a  simple 
ignorance  of  it  may  not  be  fatal ;  yet  to  resist  it,  knowing  ii  to  be  of 
divine  authority,  would  be  pregnant  with  the  highest  danger.  The 
gjeat  Head  of  the  church  will  not  permit  us  to  set  voluntary  limiu  to 
our  obedience :  we  must  consent  to  receive  all  his  sayings  or  none. 
But  it  must  be  manifest,  on  reflection,  th»t  on  its  first  publication  the 
visible  appendaget  of  Christianity  were  exhibited  with  a  lustre  of  evi- 
dence which  no  honest  mind  could  withstand :  and  that  no  pretence  for 
their  neglect  could  subsist  among  such  as  professed  religious  integrity. 
Such  was  eminently  the  case  with  the  iwo  institutions  which  hat  e  occa- 
sioned the  present  controversy,     l^e  constant  practice  of  the  apostles 
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appealing  to  the  senses  of  men,  and  illustrating  the  import  of  their  cani 
instruction,  made  the  point  of  duty  so  plain,  that  its  omission,  in  such 

circumstances  could  be  ascribed  only  to  voluntary  corruption. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  example  which  might  be  adduced.  By  orthodox 
Christians  the  explicit  belief  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  is  now 
considered  as  indispensably  necessary  to  salvation ;  but  that  the  imme- 
diate followers  of  Christ  were,  during  his  personal  ministry,  so  far  from 
embracing  this  truth  that  they  could  not  endure  the  mention  of  his 
deatli  without  expressing  the  utmost  impatience,  and  that  they  knew 
not  what  was  intended  by  his  resurrection,  are  undeniable  facts.  The 
full  development  of  the  gospel  scheme,  made  at  a  subsequent  period, 
has  in  this  instance  rendered  that  essential  to  salvation  which  could 
previously  subsist  without  it. 

It  may  also  be  observed,  that  a  diversity  of  sentiment  has  arisen 
among  Christians  from  different   modes  of  interpreting  the  word  of 
God,  which  has  given  birth  to  various  sects  and  parties,  unknown  in 
priniitive  times.     On  many  of  these  points,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
but  that  the  sentiments  of  the  inspired  writers  were  expressed  with 
sufficient  perspicuity  to  be  perfectly  understood  by  the  parties  to  whom 
they  were  originally   communicated ;    and  who,  having    repeatedly 
attended  their  ministry,  had  heard  those  particulars  more  fully  ilhts- 
trated  and  confirmed  which  are  briefly  touched  upon  in  their  writings. 
Who  can  doubt  that  the  true  idea  of  election,  whether  it  intends,  as  the 
Arminians  assert,  the  distinction  conferred  on  some,  above  others,  io  the 
collation  of  external  benefits,  or  the  preordination  of  individuals  to 
eternal  life,  was  clearly  ascertained  by  the  primitive  Christians,  so  as 
to  exclude  the  possibility  of  controversy  and  debate  ?     The  Axminian 
will  contend  that  the  first  Christians  entertained  his  notion  of  election 
and  grace  ;  the  Calvin ist,  with  equal  confidence,  will  maintain  that  the 
true  and  primitive  interpretation  of  Scripture  is  in  favour  of  his  hy- 
pothesis ;  and  neither  of  them  can  consistently  admit  that  the  members 
of  the  primitive  church  adopted  a  different  system  from  that  which  they 
respectively  embrace.     One  of  the  parties  will  contend  that  the  apos- 
tolic church  consisted  entirely  of  Arminians  ;  the  other  that  it  included 
none  but  Calvinists. 

AVere  it  allowed  that  some  variety  of  opinion  on  this  mysterious  topic 
might  subsist  even  among  the  earliest  converts,  it  is  impossible  to  sup- 
pose there  were  none  at  that  period  who  understood  the  doctrine  of  Su 
Paul :  it  would  be  most  injurious  to  the  reputation  of  that  great  writer 
to  suppose  he  expressed  himself  with  an  obscurity  which  uniformly 
baffled  the  power  of  comprehension.  Let  his  meaning,  for  argument's 
sake,  be  supposed  to  agree  with  the  Anninian  system  ;  the  adoption  of 
tliat  hypothesis  was,  on  this  supposition,  essential  to  the  salvation  of 
him  who  was  acquainted  with  that  circunistani^e.  For  such  a  person  to 
have  embraced  the  Calvinisdc  sentiments  would  haye  been  to  pour  eoi^ 
tempt  on  the  apostolic  doetrine,  and  to  oppose  his  private  junf  nuimi  lu 
the  dictates  of  inspiration.  If  we  invert  the  supposition,  the  result  itft 
similar  oondnsiim  in  faYOor  of  thr  Calvinist.  Were  these  parties  to 
exclude  ea<3i  other  from  communion,  under  pretence  that  the  primitive 
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Christians  were  all  CalTinists,  or  all  Arminians ;  were  the  Calvinnt  to 
aaaert  ihal  he  ilares  not  sanction  so  HeriouB  a  departure  from  truth 
■H  ihe  deni;il  of  election,  and  thai  to  receive  such  aa  wpre  erroneous  in 
this  point  would  be  lo  admit  a  class  of  persons  who  had  no  eziHtence 
in  the  primiiive  church,  he  would  argue  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as 
Mr.  Kjnghom.  How  would  our  author  repel  this  reasoniiig,  or  josiify 
■  more  liberal  conduct!  He  certainly  would  not  allege  (he  original 
obscurity  of  the  apostolic  injunctions,  and  ihe  possibility  of  primitive 
convens  mistaking  their  meaning :  he  would  unqu  cat  ion  ably  insist  on 
the  difTerent  degrees  of  importance  attached  lo  revealed  truths,  and  the 
palpable  difference  between  mistaking  the  meaning  and  avowedly  op- 
-posing  the  inspired  writers.  But  this  is  precisely  our  mode  of  defence. 
When  a  dispute  arose  on  ihe  obligation  of  extending  ihe  rite  of  cir- 
enmeision  lo  ihe  gentiles,  a  council,  consisting  of  the  apostles  and 
elders,  was  assembled  to  determine  the  question.  Their  decision  was, 
thai  the  gentiles  should  no  longer  be  troubled  on  thai  head,  but  that 
they  should  be  striclly  enjoined,  among  other  things,  carefully  to  absiain 
from  things  strangled,  and  from  blood.  It  is  universally  acknowledged 
that  it  was  the  design  of  this  injunction  \o  prohibit  the  use  of  blood  in 
food.  This  precept  was  enjoined  expressly  on  the  gentiles,  without 
■  the  slightest  intimation  of  its  being  of  temporary  duration ;  nor  ilid  it 
eommence  with  the  Jewish  dispensation,  but  was  in  force  from  the 
period  of  the  deluge.  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  thai  it  is  of  pfr- 
petual  force,  however  little  it  may  be  regarded  in  modern  practice  ;  and 
were  the  observation  of  il  proposed  as  a  term  of  commupion,  I  am  not 
aware  of  a  single  argument  adduced  by  our  opponents  fur  their  narrow 
exclusive  system  which  might  not  with  superior  advantage  be  alleged 
in  favour  of  such  a  regulation.  If  it  be  urged  that  there  never  was  « 
period  when  it  was  not  the  duly  of  believers  in  Christ  lo  be  bapiiied, 
It  may  be  asserted  with  equal  confidence  that  the  precept  of  abstaining 
from  blood  was  invariably  observed  by  the  faiihful  from  the  time  of 
Noah.  !f  it  be  urged  that  the  primitive  church  consisted  exclusively  of 
Buch  as  were  baptized,  it  is  equally  certain  ihat  It  consisted  only  uf  such 
as  abstained  from  blood.  That  it  was  "  once  a  term  of  communion" 
none  will  deny  :  "  how  then  comes  it  lo  cease  to  be  .■uch !"  lu  tliia 
case  there  is  no  room  lo  allege  a  misapprehension  o(  the  meaning  of 
the  precept ;  il  is  susceptible  but  of  one  interpretation  ;  and  if  the  terms  " 

of  communion  are  not  "  annulled  iiy  being  misunderstood,"*  much  less  ' 

when  ihere  is  no  such  pretence.     The  only  perceptible  difference  in  the  J 

two  cases  is,  that  the  precept  respecting  blood  was  not  promulgated  by  Jj 

the  Saviour  htmself:  but  it  resulted  from  the  solemn  and  tmaniiDOus  I 

decision  of  his  apostles,  and  is  of  more  ancient  origin  than  any  other  | 

Christian  Institute.  If  our  opponents  attempt  to  depreciate  ils  im- 
portance by  asserting  that  it  is  merely  riiual  and  ceremonial,  so  ia 
baptism ;  and  as  they  were  both  enjoined  by  the  same  authgriiy,  both 
universally  maintained  in  the  primiiive  church,  if  the  absence  of  one  of 
these  observances  constitutes  a  church  of  different  materials,  so  mnal 
the  neglect  of  the  other. 
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Such  as  violate  the  ahstinence  in  question  will  not  pretend  that  they 
observe  the  prohibition :  they  satisfy  themselves  with  aseerting  thor 
conviction  (a  conviction  not  sustained  by  a  syllable  of  Seriptare)  that 
it  is  onlv  of  temporary  obligation ;  and  as  Pedobaptists  profess  their 
conscientious  adherence  to  the  baptismal  precept,  which  they  merely 
demand  the  right  of  interpreting  for  themselves,  upon  what  principle  m 
it  that  a  mistake  in  the  meaning  of  a  positive  injunction  is  deemed 
more  criminal  than  its  avowed  neglect ;  or  why  should  an  error  of 
judgnicnt,  which  equally  affects  the  practice  in  both  cases,  be  tolerated 
in  one,  and  made  the  ground  of  exclusion  in  the  other  ?  This  reasoning, 
it  is  acknowledged,  bears  with  the  greatest  weight  on  such  as  conceive 
the  prohibition  of  blood  to  be  still  in  force  ;  who,  if  they  adopt  the  prin- 
ciple of  Mr.  Kinghom,  ought,  to  be  consistent,  immediately  to  separate 
themselves  from  such  as  are  of  a  contrary  judgment.  The  same  argii> 
ment  equally  applies  to  laying  on  of  hands  after  ordination  and  ba{iliBaL 
It  is  acknowledged  that  this  rite  was  universally  practised  in  the  primi- 
tive times,  that  it  claims  the  sanction  of  apostolic  example,  and  it  is 
enumerated  by  St  Paul  among  the  first  principles  of  Christian  doctrine. 
Wherever  that  practice  is  laid  aside,  it  may  with  equal  truth  be  affirmed 
that  the  church  consists  of  different  materials  from  those  admitted  \xf 
the  apostles  ;  and  it  may  be  asked  with  an  air  of  triumph,  in  the  words 
of  this  writer,  by  what  authority  we  presume  "  to  m^e  a  Scriptural 
rite  of  less  consequence  in  the  church  of  Christ  than  it  was  oncef*^ 

Thus  much  may  suffice  for  the  vindication  of  our  pretended  d»> 
parture  from  ancient  usage  and  apostohc  precedent.  Bik  as  this  topic 
is  supposed  to  include  the  very  pith  and  marrow  of  my  opponent's 
cause,  the  reader  must  excuse  my  replying  to  some  other  parts  of  hia 
reasoning.  Confident  of  the  soundness  of  our  principles,  it  is  my 
anxious  wish  that  nothing  may  pass  unnoticed  that  wears  the  shadow 
of  argument ;  and  that  no  suspicion  be  affi)rded  of  a  desire  to  shrink 
from  any  part  of  the  contest. 

"If  an  obedience  to  a  rite,"  says  our  author,  "be  not  a  term  of  salra^ 
tion  (which  no  one  supposes),  yet  it  was  ordered  by  the  highest  an- 
thority,  as  an  evidence  of  subjection  to  the  Author  of  salvatioD.*^  He 
repeatedly  asserts  that  it  was  prescribed  as  an  evidence  of  faith  in  him. 
In  another  place  he  styles  it  *' the  appointed  evidence  of  our  pulling  on 
.Tesiis  Christ/'  and  alhrms  that  **  the  church  of  Christ  acting  upon  the 
rule  he  has  laid  down,  cannot  recognise  any  person  as  his  disciple  who 
is  not  baptized  in  his  name."| 

Let  us  first  ascertain  the  precise  meaning  of  these  remarkable  pas- 
sages. He  cannot  be  supposed  to  assert  that  baptism  is  of  itself  a 
sufficient  evidence  of  saving  faith  :  Simon  Magus  was  baptized,  who  had 
"no  part  or  lot  in  the  matter."  His  meaning  must  be,  that  the  ordi- 
nance in  question  forms  a  necessary /7r/;7  of  the  evidence  of  £utht  iaao* 
much  that  in  the  absence  of  it  onr  Lord  intended  no  other  shosiu  hi 
deemed  valid.  That  this  was  the  case  in  the  primitive  age  we  fiMltta 
hesitation  in  affirming ;  we  have  also  shown  at  large  the 
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vhich  ihat  concluaion  is  founded.  But  in  no  pan  of  Scripture  is  there 
the  slightest  iniiination  that  it  was  more  spcctfiealty  inlended  as  the  teal 
ef  faith,  than  compliance  with  any  other  pan  of  the  mind  of  Christ;  or 
that  it  was  in  any  other  sense  an  evidence  of  the  existence  of  that 
auaiament,  than  as  it  was  necessary  to  evince  the  possesaion  of  Chris- 
tian sincerity.  Thus  much  ive  are  most  willing  to  concede,  but  are  at 
K  loss  to  know  what  is  gained  by  it.  unless  our  opponent  couid  demon- 
■trate  that  it  occupies  the  same  place  at  present,  and  that  it  is  still  ne- 
cessary to  constitute  a  valid  evidence  of  faiili  in  the  Redeemer.  If 
this  is  what  he  means  to  assert  (and  nothuig  besides  has  the  least  rela- 
tion to  his  argument),  how  will  he  reconcile  it  with  the  confidence  he  so 
often  expresses  of  the  piety  of  the  Pedobaptists  T  His  objection  totheir 
communion,  he  elsewhere  informs  us,  "  does  not  arise  from  suspicions 
fttlaching  to  their  Christian  character,"*  to  which  he  trusts  he  is  always 
willing  lo  render  ample  justice.  He  has  no  suspicion  of  the  piety  of 
those  who  are  destitute  of  that  which  Jesus  Christ  prescribed  as  Ma 
tuidtnce  of  faith,  and  whom  he  affirms  "  it  is  impossible  for  the  church, 
meting  on  the  rule  which  he  has  laid  down,  to  recognise  as  his  disciples." 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  of  a  mure  palpable  contradiction. 

If  there  be  any  meaning  in  terms,  the  word  evidence  means  that  by 
which  the  truth  of  a  fact  or  a  proposition  is  made  manifest,  and  the  al>- 
■ence  of  which  induces  cither  hesitation  or  denial.  Its  place  in  the 
blellectual  world  corresponds  to  light  in  the  natural ;  and  it  is  just  as 
conceivable  how  an  object  can  be  beheld  without  light,  as  how  a  fact 
can  be  ascertained  without  evidence.  Mr.  Kinghom,  it  teems,  however, 
has  contrived  to  solve  the  problem;  for  while  he  affirms  that  the  patrons 
of  infant  baptism  are  destitute  of  that  which  Intinite  Wisdom  has  pre- 
scribed as  the  evidence  of  faith,  and  by  which  we  are  lo  recognise  his 
disciples,  he  expresses  as  £rm  a  conviction  of  their  piety  as  though  they 
possessed  it  in  the  utmost  perfection.  Let  me  ask  on  what  is  his  con- 
viction (bunded — will  he  say  upon  evidence  I  But  he  assigns  as  a 
reason  for  refusing  their  fellowship,  that  they  are  destitute  of  that  which 
Christ  prescribed  for  that  purpose.  Will  he  distinguish  between  that 
private  evidence  which  satislies  his  own  mind,  and  the  sort  of  evidence 
which  Christ  has  demanded  and  enjinned  !  But  what  unheard,  of  pre- 
SBinption  to  oppose  his  private  judgment  to  the  dictates  of  Heaven; 
tnd,  whUe  the  Head  of  the  church  has  appointed  the  performance  of  k 
eertwi  ceremony  to  beiheinvariablecriterionof  discipleship,  topret«nd, 
in  its  absence,  to  ascertain  it  by  another  medium  !  To  attempt  to  prove 
that  every  thing  really  is  what  God  has  appointed  it,  and  that  Itifinite 
Wisdom,  where  figurative  language  is  excluded,  calls  things  by  their 
proper  names,  would  be  lo  insult  the  understanding  of  the  reader.  If 
compliance  with  adult  baptism  is,  in  every  age,  the  appointed  evidenix 
of  faith  in  Christ,  it  imdoubiedly  is  what  it  pretends  to  be ;  and  to 
aacribe  faith  to  such  as  are  destitute  of  it  is  a  sort  of  impiety. 

"No  church,"  he  assures  urn,  "acting  agreeably  lo  the  rules  of 
Christ,  can  recognise  them  as  his  disciples.''t     What  strange  magie 
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lies  concealed  in  the  word  church !     This  writer,  in  a  multitude  of 
places,  makes  no  scruple  of  avowing  his  attachments  to  the  memben 
of  other  denominations  ;  he  even  anxiously  guards  against  the  supposi- 
tion of  his  iiidiiltririi;  a  thouorht  to  the  prejudice  of  their  piety  ;   and  the 
sentiments  which  he  entertains  himself  he  must  be  supposed  to  re- 
commend to  the  adoption  of  his  brethren.     In  his  individual  character^ 
he  feels  no  objection  to  recognise  them  to  the  full  as  Christians ;  nay, 
he  expresses  the  sentiments  of  recognition  in  a  studied  variety  of  phrase  ; 
but  the  moment  he  conceives  himself  iu  a  church,  his  tone  is  altered, 
and  he  feels  himself  compelled  to  treat  them  as  strangers  and  foreigners. 
Why  this  contradiction  between  the  language  of  the  individual  and  the 
language  of  the  church?      If  they  are  Christians,  why  should  the 
knowledge  of  the  fact  be  suppressed  there?     We  are  taught  by  Su 
Paul  to  consider  the  church  as  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth; 
where  she  is  supposed  to  exhibit,  as  in  a  focus,  the  light  and  love  whicli 
actuate  her  respective  members ;  and  instead  of  dissonance  betweeii 
her  public  principles  and  the  private  sentiments  of  her  members,  we 
naturally  look  for  a  perfect  harmony,  or  rather,  for  a  more  illustrious 
exhibition  of  what  every  one  thinks  and  feels  apart — for  a  great  and 
combined  movement  of  charity,  corresponding  to  her  more  silent  and 
secret  inspirations.     But  we  are  doomed  to  anticipate  it  in  vain;  for 
while  the  advocates  of  strict  communion  are  shocked  at  the  idea  of 
suspecting  the  piety  of  their  Pedobaptist  brethren,  they  contend  it  would 
be  criminal  to  recognise  it  in  the  church.     What  mysterious  place  ia 
this,  in  which  we  are  forbidden  to  acknowledge  a  truth  proclaimed 
without  scruple  everywhere  else ;    which  possesses  the  property  of 
darkening   every  object  enclosed  within  its  limits,  and  of  rendering 
Christians  invisible  and  impalpable  to  each  other !     In  the  broad  day^ 
light  of  the  world,  notwithstanding  their  minor  difierenees,  dicy  are 
recognised  with  facility  ;  but  the  moment  we  enter  the  sombrous  glcioin 
of  a  Baptist  church,  we  are  lost  from  each  other's  view ;  and  like  those 
who  visited  the  cave  of  Triphonius,  return  pale,  dejected,  and  bewil- 
dered.    Of  such  societies  we  might  be  almost  tempted  to  exclaim-— 
^  My  soul,  come  not  thou  into  their  secret,  and  to  their  assembly  be 
not  thou  united !"     Shocked   as  we  are  at  such  illiberality,  we  sup- 
press the  emotions  which  naturally  arise  on  the  occasion,  remembering 
(strange  as  it  may  seem)  how  often  it  is  associated  with  talents  the 
most  respectable,  and  piety  the  most  fervent- 
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CHAPTER  in. 

TThe  supposed  necessary  Comnexwn  between  the  two  positive  Institutes 
further  discussed^  wherein  other  Arguments  are  examined. 

Thk  reader  can  scarcely  be  too  often  reminded  that  the  present 
controversy  turns  entirely  on  the  supposed  necessary  connexion  between 
the  two  positive  Christian  institutes ;  the  recollection  of  which  will  at 
once  convince  him  of  the  total  irrelevancy  of  much  which  it  has  been 
customary  to  urge  on  the  subject.     Our  opponents  frequently  reason  in 
such  a  manner  as  would  lead  the  reader  to  suppose  we  were  aiming  to 
set  aside  adult  baptism.     Thus  they  insist  on  the  clearness  with  which 
it  is  enjoined  and  exemplified  in  the  sacred  volume,  contend  for  its 
perpetuity,  and  represent  us  as  depreciating  its  value,  and  dispensing 
with  its  obligation ;  topics  which  might  be  introduced  with  propriety  in 
a  dispute  with  the  people  called  Quakers,  or  with  the  followers  of  Mr. 
Emlyn,  but  are  peifectly  irrelevant  to  the  present  inquiry.     It  surely 
requires  but  little  attention  to  perceive  that  it  is  one  thing  to  tolerate^ 
and  another  to  sanction  ;  that  to  affirm  that  each  of  the  positive  rites  of 
religion  ought  to  be  attended  to,  and  that  they  are  so  related  that  a 
mistake  respecting  one  instantly  disqualifies  for  another,  are  not  the 
same  propositions.     An  attention  to  that  distinction  would  have  in- 
credibly shortened  the  present  debate,  and  shown  the  futility  of  much 
unmeaning  declamation,  and  even  of  much  unanswerable  argument. 
We  wish,  if  possible,  to  put  an  end  to   this  vxtoiiaxKh  this  fighting 
with  shadows  and  beating  the  air,  and  to  confine  the  discussion  to  the 
real  question^  which  is,  whether  the  two  positive  ordinances  of  the 
New  Testament  are  so  related  to  each  other^  either  in  the  nature  of 
things  or  by  express  command,  that  he  whom  we  -deem  not  baptized 
is,  ipso  facto^  or  from  that  circumstance  alone,  disqualified  for  an 
attendance  at  the  Lord's  table.     This,  and  this  only,  is  the  question  in 
which  we  are  concerned. 

That  there  is  not  a  necessary  connexion^  in  the  nature  of  things, 
between  the  two  rites,  appears  from  the  slightest  attention  to  their 
nature.  It  will  not  be  pretended  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  founded  on 
baptism,  or  that  it  recognises  a  single  circumstance  belonging  to  it ; 
nor  will  it  be  asserted  to  be  a  less  reasonable  service,  or  less  capable 
of  answering  the  design  of  its  appointment,  when  attended  to  by  a 
Pedobaptist,  than  by  persons  of  our  own  persuasion.  The  event  which 
it  **  shows  forth**  is  one  in  which  all  denominations  are  equally  in- 
terested ;  the  sacrifice  which  it  exhibits  is  an  oblation  of  whose  benefits 
they  equally  partake ;  and  so  little  affinity  does  it  bear  to  baptism,  con- 
sidered as  a  ceremony,  that  the  most  profound  consideration  of  it  will 
not  suggest  the  idea  of  that  rite.  As  far  as  reason  is  capable  of  in- 
vestigating the  matter,  they  appear  separate  ceremonies,  no  otherwise 
related  than  as  they  emanate  from  the  same  source,  and  are  prescribed 
to  the  same  description  of  personi.    In  a  wp^  judging  firom  the 
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reason  of  the  cade,  we  should  not  for  a  moment  suspect  that  the  obli- 
gation of  commemorating  the  Saviour^s  death  depended  upon  baptiBiii : 
we  should  ascribe  it  at  once  to  the  injunction,  "  Do  this  in  remembrance 
of  me."  Since  positive  duties  arise  (to  human  apprehension  at  least) 
from  the  mere  will  of  the  legislator,  and  npt£rom  immutable  relations, 
their  natiire  jforbids  the  attempt  to  establiajtialur  inherent  and  essential 
connexion.  In  the  present  case,  it  is  stcfficient  for  as  to  kMUfW  that 
whatever  Grod  has  thought  fit  to  enjoin  must  be  matter  of  duty ;  and 
it  little  becomes  weak  and  finite  mortals  to  limit  its  sphere,  or  explain 
away  its  obligation,  by  refined  and  subtle  distinctions. 

It  remains  to  be  considered  whether  the  necessary  connexion  we  are 
seeking  can  be  found  in  positive   prescription.     We  again  and  again 
call  upon  our  opponents  to  show  us  the  passage  of  Scripture  w^hich 
asserts  that  dependence  of  the  Lord^s  Supper  on  baptism  which  their 
theory  supposes ;  and  here,  when  we  ask  for  bread,  they  give  us  a 
stone.     They  quote  Christ^s  commission  to  his  aposdes,  where  there 
is  not  a  word  upon  the  subject,  and  which  is  so  remote  from  establishing 
the  essential  connexion  of  the  two  ceremonies,  that  the  mention  of  one 
of  them  only  is  included.      They  urge  the  conduct  of  the  apostles, 
though  it  is  not  only  sufficiently  accounted  for  on  our  principles,  but  is 
such  as  those  very  principles  would,  in  their  cironmstances,  have  abso- 
lutely compelled  us  to  adopt ;  and  surely  that  must  be  a  very  cogent 
proof  that  the  apostles  were  of  their  sentiments  which  is  derived  from 
a  matter  of  fact,  which  would  undeniably  have  been  just  what  it  is  on 
the  contrary  supposition.     They  baptized,  because  they  were  com-t 
manded  to  do  so ;  they  administered  the  Lord's  Supper,  because  our 
Saviour  enjoined  it  on  his  disciples  ;  and  both  these  duties  were  pre- 
scribed to  the  societies  they  formed,  because  the  nature  and  obligalion 
of  each  were  equally  and  perfectly  understood.     What  b  there  in  thin^ 
we  ask,  which  our  hypothesis  forbids  us  to  imitate,  or.  which,  had  we 
been  in  their  place,'  our  views  would  not  have  obliged 4is  to  adopt? 

The  late  excellent  Mr.  Fuller,  whose  memory  commuids  profound 
veneration,  attempts  in  his  posthumous  tract  on  this  subject  to  establish 
the  connexion  between  the  two  rites,  by  the  joint  allusion  made  to  them 
in  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul.  From  their  being  connected  together  in  his 
mind,  on  those  occasions,  he  infers  an  inherent  and  essential  connexion. 
With  this  view,  he  adduces  the  tenth  chapter  of  his  first  letter  to  the 
Corinthians,  which  asserts  that  the  ancient  Israelites  had  a  figurative 
baptism  "  in  the  cloud,  and  in  the  sea,  and  did  all  eat  the  same  spirit- 
ual  meat,  and  did  all  drink  the  same  spiritual  drink ;  for  they  drank  of 
that  rock  which  followed  them,  and  that  rock  was  Christ."  "  If  the 
apostle,"  he  remarks,  "had  not  connected  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper  together  in  his  mind,  how  came  he  so  pointedly  to  allude  to 
them  both  in  this  passage?"  He  brings  forward  also  another  text  to 
the  same  purpose,  where  St  Paul  affirms  we  are  all  ^'bapCttad/ 
one  body,  and  are  all  made  to  drink  into  the  same  spirit"  it  is  A 
admitted  that  these,  and  peihaps  other  texts  which  might  be  ad<  __ 
afford  exsm^es  of  an  allusion  to  the  two  ordinances  at  the  same  tii^f^ 
whence  we  may  be  certain  that  they  were  present  together  in  the  mind 
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of  the  writer.  But  whoever  considers  the  laws  of  association  must 
be  aware  how  trivial  a  circuma!ance  is  sutKcient  to  unite  together  in 
the  mind  ideas  of  objects  among  which  no  essential  relation  subsistB, 
The  mere  coincidence  of  time  and  place  is  abundantly  sufficient  for 
that  purpose.  In  addressing  a  class  of  persons  distinguished  by  the 
,  possession  of  peculiar  privileges,  what  more  natural  than  to  combine 
them  in  a  joint  allusion,  without  intending  10  assert  their  relation  or 
dependence ;  just  as  in  addressing  a  British  audience  on  s  political  oc- 
casion, the  speaker  may  easily  be  supposed  to  remind  them  at  the  same 
time  of  their  popular  representation,  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and 
the  trial  by  jury,  without  meajiing  to  aflirm  that  they  are  incapable  of 
being  possessed  apart.  In  fact,  the  wannest  advocates  of  our  practice 
would  feel  no  sort  of  difficulty  in  adopting  the  same  style,  in  an  epistle 
to  a  church  which  consisted  only  of  Baptists  ;  conseiiuently,  nothing 
more  can  be  inferred,  than  that  the  societies  which  Sl  Paul  addressed 
were  universally  of  that  description ;  a  fact  we  have  already  fully 
conceded.  The  only  light  in  which  it  benra  upon  the  subject  is 
that  which  makes  it  perfectly  coincide  with  the  argument  from  primitive 
precedent,  the  futility  of  which  has  been  sufficiently  demonstrated. 

The  unitifs  which  the  apostle  enumerates  as  belonging  to  Christians, 
in  his  Epistle  to  the  Bphesians,  are  also  set  in  opposition  to  us.  "  There 
is,"  saiih  he,  "one  body  and  one  spirit,  even  as  ye  are  called  in  one 
hope  of  your  calling  ;  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Fstherof  all, 
who  is  above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  you  all."  That  this  text  ja 
irrelevant  to  the  present  argument  will  appear  from  the  fallowing  con- 
siderations :  Since  no  mention  is  made  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  it  cannot 
be  intended  to  confirm  or  illustrate  the  relation  which  baptism  bears 
to  that  ordinance,  which  is  the  only  point  in  dispute.  Next,  it  is  very 
uncertain  whether  the  apostle  refers  to  water  baptism  or  to  the  baptism 
of  the  Spirit ;  but  admitting  that  he  intends  the  former,  he  asserts  no 
more  than  we  fimly  believe,  that  there  are  not  two  or  more  valid  bap- 
tisms  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  but  one  only  ;  a  deviation  from 
which,  either  with  respect  to  the  subject  or  the  mode,  reduces  it  to  « 
nullity.  Lastly,  since  his  avowed  object  in  insisting  upon  these  unitita, 
was  to  persuade  his  reader  to  maintain  inviolate  that  unity  of  the  spirit 
to  which  they  were  all  subservient,  it  is  extremely  unreasonable  to 
adduce  this  passage  in  defence  of  a  practice  which  involves  its  sub- 
rersion.  "  The  same  fountain,"  St.  James  tells  us,  "  cannot  send  forth 
■weet  waters  and  bitter:"  but  here  we  see  an  attempt  to  deduce  discord 
from  harmony  ;  and  10  find  an  apology  for  dividing  the  mystical  body 
of  Christ,  in  the  most  pathetic  persuasive  to  unity.  The  celebrated 
Whitby,  a  Pedobaptisl  and  an  Episcopalian,  appears  to  have  felt  the  full 
force  of  this  admirable  passage,  when  he  deduces  from  it  the  three 
following  propositions:  "  1st.  That  sincere  Christians  only  are  (mly 
members  of  that  church  catholic  of  which  Christ  is  the  head.  2dly. 
That  nothing  can  join  any  professor  of  Christianity  to  this  one  body, 
but  the  participation  of  the  spirit  of  Christ.  3dly.  That  no  trror  i* 
judgment,  or  mistake  in  practice,  which  doth  not  tend  to  depnvt  a 
Christian  of  lA»  sfirit  of  Christ,  con  separate  him  from  the  datrcK  cf 
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Oirut.'^  Thiu  it  is  chat  this  learned  commeDtaior  conceivea  himKlf 
to  have  diacovered  a  demons trutioD  of  the  principles  we  are  abetting, 
in  the  very  words  our  opponents  urge  for  their  overthrow. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  Mr.  Fuller's  argumentation  on  the  subject ; 
and  on  a  basis  so  slight  did  he  attempt  to  rear  the  edifice  of  strict  com- 
munion.  In  bow  different  a  light  will  he  be  viewed  by  posterity,  as 
the  victorious  impugner  of  socinian  and  deistical  impiety !  and  who, 
on  looking  back  on  hii  achievementa  in  that  field,  and  comparing  theot 
with  his  feeble  efforts  in  the  present,  but  must  exclaim  with  regret 
qiumtvm  nwteftu  ab  illo !  Whether  he  felt  some  distrust  of  the  ground 
he  was  treading,  which  for  several  reasons  I  strongly  suspect,  or 
whether  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  infelicity  of  the  subject,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say ;  but  his  posthumous  pamphlet  on  communion  will  uq< 
questionably  be  considered  as  the  feeblest  of  all  his  productions.  The 
worthy  editor  probably  calcidated  on  great  effects  to  arise  from  the 
dying  suffrage  of  a  man  so  highly  esteemed ;  but  before  he  ventured 
on  a  step  so  injurious  to  his  fame,  be  should  have  remembered,  that  we 
Lve  in  an  age  not  remarkably  disposed  to  implicit  faith,  even  in  the 
greatest  names. 

But  it  is  time  to  return  to  Mr.  Kinghora,  with  whose  management 
of  the  subject  we  are  at  present  more  immediately  concerned.  Aa 
bold  a  polemic  as  Mr.  Fuller  was  generally  considered,  he  was  pusilla- 
nimity itself  compared  to  my  present  antagonist ;  who,  in  the  ardour 
of  combat,  has  not  scrupled  to  remove  landmarks  which  he,  I  am  well 
persuaded,  would  have  considered  as  sacred.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
he  has  infused  by  these  means  some  novelty  into  the  discussion,  and 
that  many  of  his  arguments  bear  an  original  stamp  i  but  whether  that 
novelty  is  combined  with  truth,  or  that  originality  is  such  as  will  ul^- 
mately  secure  many  imitators  or  admirers,  is  another  question. 

Having  already  shown  that  no  inherent  connexion  subsists  between 
the  two  rites  under  discussion,  ii  remains  to  be  considered,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  whether  they  are  connected  by  pontive  law.  Is 
there  a  single  word  in  the  New  Testament  which,  fairly  interpreted, 
can  be  regarded  as  a  prohibition  of  the  admission  of  unbaptized  persons 
to  the  Lord's  Supper  1 

Let  Mr.  Kinghom  answer  this  question  for  us :  "  The  New  Testa- 
ment," he  tells  us,  "  does  not  prohibit  the  unbapttted  from  reeeiviag  the 
Lord's  Supper,  because  no  circumstance  arose  which  rendered  such 
prohibition  necessary."!  Whether  a  prohibition  was  necessary  or  not 
involves  a  distinct  inquiry ;  we  request  the  reader's  attention  to  the 
important  concession,  that  if  does  not  exist.  The  reason  he  assigns, 
however,  for  its  not  being  necessary  is,  that  "  it  is  acknowledged  the 
law  of  baptism  was  clearly  understood,  and  that  the  unbapiiied  could 
not  be  received  into  the  church."  "  There  was,  therefore,"  he  adds, 
**no  reason  why  a  prohibitory  declaration  should  exist."  We  fully 
agree  with  him,  that  at  the  period  of  which  he  is  speaking,  the  law 
of  baptism  was  fully  understood ;  and  on  that  account,  we  say,  such 
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BH  refilled  to  obey  it  could  noi  be  received  into  ihe  church.  We  also 
admit,  that  while  there  was  ihia  clear  understanding,  no  such  prohibition 
as  we  demand  was  requisite.  Bui  if  it  was  rendered  unrieeeMary 
because  of  this  clear  understanding,  as  this  writer  infonns  us,  must  it 
not  by  his  own  allowance  become  necessary,  when  that  understanding 
ceases  I  If  the  presence  of  one  ihiiig  makes  another  vnnecesiaty, 
must  not  the  absence  of  the  same  thing  restore  the  necessity  ! 

In  the  present  instance,  the  on/y  reason  he  assigns  fur  an  express 
prohibition  not  being  then  necessary  is,  thai  the  ordinance  of  baptism 
was  perfectly  understood ;  surely  if  this  be  tlie  only  reason,  the  neces- 
sity must  return  when  that  reason  ceases ;  in  other  words,  there  will 
be  a  necessity  for  an  express  prohibition  of  the  unhaptized  whenever 
the  precept  respecting  baptism  ceases  to  be  understood.  Has  it,  or 
has  it  not,  ceased  (in  our  apprehension)  to  be  understood  by  modem 
Pedobaptists  T  If  it  be  admitted  thai  it  has,  then,  on  his  own  principle, 
an  express  prohibition  of  the  unbaptized  to  receive  the  Lord's  Supper 
has  become  necessary.  But  he  acknowledges  none  exists ;  whence 
the  only  conclusion  to  be  deduced  is,  either  that  the  word  of  God 
has  omitted  what  is  necessary  in  itself,  or  (which  is  rather  more  proba- 
ble) what  is  necessary  to  support  his  hi/potkesis.  The  word  of  God, 
it  should  be  remembered,  makes  adequate  provision  for  the  direction 
of  the  faithful  in  every  age,  being  written  under  the  guidance  of  that 
Spirit  to  whom  the  remotest  futurity  was  present ;  and  though  it  was 
by  no  means  requisite  to  specify  the  errors  which  were  foreseen  to 
arise,  it  is  not  a  sufficient  rule,  unless  it  enables  us  to  discover  which 
of  these  are,  and  which  are  not,  to  be  tolerated  in  the  church.  The 
doctrine  which  asserts  that  baptism  is  an  indispensable  requisite  to 
communion  this  writer  expressly  informs  us  was  not  promulgated  to 
the  primitive  Christians,  because  they  did  not  need  it:  their  clear  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  the  ceremony  was  BufScient  of  itself  to  secure  an 
attention  to  it,  in  the  absence  of  thai  doctrine.  This  is  equivalent  to  an 
acknowledgment,  if  there  be  any  meaning  in  terms,  that  if  they  had  not 
had  the  clear  comprehension  of  the  ordinance  which  he  ascribes  to  tlient, 
they  would  have  needed  that  truth  to  be  propounded,  which  in  their 
situation  was  safely  suppresEcd.  But  if  the  primitive  Christians  would 
have  found  such  information  necessary,  how  is  it  that  the  modem 
Pedobaplists,  who  are,  according  to  our  principles,  precisely  in  the 
situation  here  supposed,  can  dispense  with  itT  What  should  prevent 
them  from  turning  upon  Mr.  Kinghom,  and  saying.  We  judge  otir^ 
selves  baptized ;  but  supposing  we  are  not,  you  assert  that  there  is  no 
scriploral  prohibition  of  the  tmbaptized  approaching  the  Lord's  table, 
which  you  yet  acknowledge  would  have  been  necessary  to  justify  the 
repelling  of  primitive  Christiana  from  that  privilege,  had  it  not  been  for 
their  perfect  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  baptism.  But  as  you  will  not 
usert  that  toe  possess  that  knowledge,  how  will  you  defend  yourself 
in  treating  us  in  a  maiuter  which,  by  your  own  conceision,  the 
■postlea  would  not  have  been  justified  in  treating  their  imnieidiate 
•onverla  T 

It  was  generally  supposed  that  the  abetters  of  strict  communios 
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inugioed  •oma  peeuUar  connexion  between  baplum  and  the  Lord*! 
Sapper  beyond  what  subaisu  between  that  ceremony  and  other  putt 
of  Ghrisliaiiily.  Our  present  opponent  discIaimB  that  nocioa.  "  LT  the 
above  eridence,"  he  say*,  "  be  justly  slated,  there  is  a  real  insututMl 
eoniMxion  between  baptiam  and  the  whole  of  the  succeeding-  ChitatiaB 
proTeaaioit.  So  Ihat  there  is  no  reason  why  the  connexion  between 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  should  be  more  distinctly  marked,  than  b^ 
tween  baptiam  and  any  odier  duty  or  privilege."*  But  if  this  be  the  case, 
why  do  they  confine  their  restriction  to  the  mere  act  of  communion 
at  the  Lord's  table  T  In  every  other  respect  they  feel  no  seruplo  n 
acknowledging  the  members  of  other  deiiominatioos  as  Christtans: 
they  join  with  them  in  the  most  sacred  duties ;  they  interchange  deny- 
lional  services ;  they  profess  to  value,  and  not  imireqnently  coimIb- 
scend  to  entreat,  an  interest  iu  their  prayers.  In  a  word,  no  one  who 
had  not  witnessed  their  commemoration  of  the  Lord's  Simper  would 
suspect  they  made  any  distinction.  There  are  a  thousand  acta  whieh 
they  perform  towards  such  as  practise  infant-sprinkling,  which  would 
be  criminal  and  absurd  on  any  other  supposition  than  that  of  their  being 
members  of  Christ,  and  co-heirs  of  eternal  life.  By  the  mouth  of  oar 
author,  whom  they  are  proud  of  considering  as  their  organ,  they  infonn 
us  that  every  other  duty  and  privilege  is  as  much  dependent  on  baptiin 
as  tlie  celebration  of  the  Eucharist ;  yet  it  is  thu  duty  and  tiu  privilegs 
alone  in  which  they  refuse  to  participate  with  Christiana  of  other  per> 
anaaions.  How  will  they  reconcile  their  practice  and  their  theory;  or 
rather,  how  escape  the  ridicule  attached  to  such  a  glaring  contradiction  I 
The  Sandemanian  Baptists  have  taken  care  to  shelter  themselves  frooi 
such  animadversions,  by  a  stern  and  consislcnt  process  of  intolerance  ; 
but  the  English  Baptists  appear  to  resemble  Ephraim,  who  mixed  hini- 
self  with  the  nations,  and  was  a  "  ccikc  half-iurned."  Is  there  no  duly, 
is  there  no  privilege,  characteristic  of  a  Christian,  bnt  what  ia  included 
in  receiving  the  sacrament  1  How  is  it  that  they  have  presumed  to 
break  down  the  sacred  fence,  lo  throw  all  open,  and  make  all  thinm 
common,  with  the  exception  of  one  narrow  enclosarel  What  in  the 
mean  lime  becomes  of  apostolic  prnctice  and  ancient  precedent  T  How 
admirably  are  these  illustrated  by  their  judicious  selection  of  the  Loid'e 
table  as  the  spot  over  which  to  suspend  the  ensigns  of  party  I 

^Vhen  we  read  of  Priscilla  and  Aquila  taking  Apollos  home,  and 
instructing  him  in  the  way  of  the  Lord  more  perfectly,  we  give  fitll 
credit  to  die  narrative ;  but  had  we  been  informed  that  Uiese  excellent 
persons,  afler  hearing  him  with  great  delight,  refused  his  admission  to  the 
supperofiheLord.Dnaccountofsomediversity  of  opinion  orof  practice^ 
the  consent  of  all  the  manuscripts  and  versions  in  the  world  would 
have  been  insufficient  to  overcome  the  incredulity  ariaing  from  an  in- 
•tantaneous  conviction  of  its  total  repugnuice  to  the  maxims  and  prin- 
ciples of  primitive  Christianity.  Yet  this  would  have  been  nothing 
more  than  aa  anticipation  of  the  practice  of  our  oppooenta. 

They  attempt  to  justify  ihemselves  in  this  particular  on  two  grouode ; 
first,  that  they  "  do  nothing  more  than  their  opponents  ;"  and  **  who* 
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their  conduct  is  deemed  the  most  exceptionable,  they  only  copy  the 
example  which  the  Pedobaptists  set  before  them,  and  support  bypre- 
emlnent  talents/***  They  do  nothing  more  than  their  opponents*  What 
then  ?  we  hold  no  principle  inconsistent  with  our  practice ;  we  have  not 
confined  the  profession  of  Christianity  to  ourselves ;  much  less  are  we 
accustomed  to  make  a  practical  distinction  between  the  participation  of 
the  Eucharist  and  other  duties  and  privileges,  after  stating,  in  so  many 
words,  that  the  Scripture  authorizes  no  such  distinction.  The  plea 
derived  from  the  disposition  of  Pedobaptists  to  cultivate  a  religious 
intercourse  we  leave  to  be  answered  by  himself,  who  has  told  us  that 
^  we  meet  on  unequal  terms."  *'  The  latter  (Pedobaptists)  surrender 
no  principle,  they  do  not  unite  with  those  whom  they  deem  unbaptized.'*t 

Their  other  pretence  is,  that  ^  prayer  and  praise  are  not  exclttsivt 
ordinances  of  the  church ;  that  they  were  in  being  before  it  was  formed, 
and  have  been  parts  of  true  religion  under  every  dispensation."!  But 
is  it  not  the  peculiar  prerogative  of  the  faithful  to  offer  acceptcibU  devo- 
tion ?  Is  not  prayer  in  the  name  of  Jesus  a  peculiarity  of  the  new  dis- 
pensation, and  is  not  the  requesting  a  Pedobaptist  to  present  it  on  our 
behalf  as  clear  an  acknowledgment  of  his  Christianity  as  admitting 
him  to  communion,  and,  consequently,  as  incompatible  with  his  own 
maxim,  that  the  **  church  of  Christ,  acting  upon  die  rule  he  has  laid 
down,  cannot  recognise  any  person  as  his  disciple  who  is  not  baptized 
in  his  name  ?" 

Mr.  Kanghom  is  bound,  by  his  own  declaration,  in  his  treatment  of 
other  denominations,  to  abstain  from  every  action  which  will  imply  an 
explicit  acknowledgment  of  their  being  Christians ;  so  that,  as  far  as  he 
is  concerned,  it  is  of  no  consequence  whatever  whether  prayer  or 
praise  belong  to  natural  or  revealed  religion,  or  whether  they  are 
or  are  not  exclusive  ordinances  of  the  church :  the  only  question  is, 
whether  the  reciprocation  of  such  services  with  other  denominations 
be  not  a  recognition  of  their  Christianity.  If  it  be,  he  is,  by  his  acknow- 
ledgment, as  much  obliged  to  abandon  it  as  the  practice  of  mixed 
communion,  and  exactly  for  the  same  reason;  since  he  informs  us  that 
his  objections  to  that  practice  are  not  founded  on  any />fcti/kir  connexion 
between  communion  and  baptism,  but  on  the  common  relation  which 
the  latter  bears  to  *'  all  the  duties  of  Christianity." 

The  preceding  remarks  are  more  than  sufficient  to  evince  his  incon- 
sistency with  himself;  which,  however  glaring,  is  not  more  so  than  his 
deviation  from  ancient  precedent.  That  the  first  Christians  did  not 
interchange  religious  services  with  those  with  whom  they  refused  to 
communicate^ — that  they  did  not  countenance,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
ministry,  men  whom  they  refused  to  acknowledge  as  members  of  the 
church,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  attempt  to  prove ;  the  fact  will  be 
instantly  admitted.  Let  it  be  also  remembered  that  this  deviation  is 
of  far  greater  magnitude  than  that  with  which  we  are  accused.  Who 
that  remembers  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meats  nor  drinks,  that 
its  nature  is  spiritual,  not  ritual,  can  doubt  that  the  moral  duties  of 
religion,  the  love  of  the  brethren,  with  its  diversified  fruits  and  effects, 

»B«ptl8maTtonoorOonaBMmtai»pwl71.         tIUd.pw64.  t  Ibid.  p.  17ft. 
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Such  u  violBte  the  abatinence  in  question  irill  not  piet«Dd  that  they 
obseire  the  prohibition :  they  aatisfy  themaelret  with  awntii^  ibar 
eoQviction  (a  conTietion  not  austoined  hy  a  ayllable  of  Bcriptnn)  that 
it  ia  only  of  temporary  obligmtion ;  and  aa  Pedobaptiata  proTeu  their 
conscientioua  adherence  to  the  baptismal  precept,  whieb  they  merely 
demand  the  Hchtof  interpreting  Tor  themaelvea,  upon  what  pimciple  is 
it  that  a  mistime  in  the  meaning  of  a  posiliTe  injunction  b  deemed 
more  criminal  than  ita  avowed  neglect ;  or  why  ahould  an  enor  of 
indgment,  which  equally  affects  the  practice  in  both  caaea,  be  tolerated 
in  one,  and  made  the  ground  of  ezcluaion  in  the  other  T  Thia  reaaoning, 
it  is  acknowledged,  bears  with  the  greatest  weight  on  sodi  aa  conceive 
the  prohibition  of  blood  to  be  still  in  force  ;  who,  if  they  adopt  the  prin- 
ciple of  Mr.  Kinghom,  ought,  to  be  consistent,  immediately  to  eeparate 
themaelvea  from  such  aa  are  of  a  contrary  judgment.  The  aame  argo- 
ment  eqtially  applies  to  laying  on  of  hands  afler  ordination  and  baptbiu. 
It  is  acknowledged  that  thia  rite  was  tuiiveraally  practised  in  the  primi- 
ttve  times,  that  it  clainia  the  sanction  of  apostolic  example,  and  it  ia 
•oamerated  by  8l  Paul  among  the  ^rtt;>nnCTp2ej  of  Christian  doc  brine. 
Vhereverihat  practice  ia  laid  aaide,  it  may  with  equal  truth  be  affinned 
that  the  church  consists  of  different  materiaU  from  those  admitied  by 
the  u>osdes  ;  and  it  may  be  asked  with  an  air  of  triumph,  in  the  words 
of  this  writer,  by  what  authority  we  presume  "  to  make  a  Scriptnrsl 
rite  of  leas  consequence  in  the  churoh  of  Christ  than  it  was  onceT"* 

Thus  much  may  suffice  for  the  vindication  of  our  pretended  de- 
parture from  ancient  usage  and  apostolic  precedent.  But  as  this  topic 
IS  supposed  to  include  the  very  pith  and  mamw  of  my  opponent's 
cause,  the  reader  must  excuse  my  replying  to  some  other  parts  of  his 
reasoning.  Confident  of  the  soundness  of  our  principles,  it  is  ray 
anzioua  wish  that  nothing  may  pass  unnoticed  that  wears  the  shadow 
of  argument ;  and  that  no  suspicion  be  afforded  of  a  desire  to  ahrink 
from  any  part  of  the  contest. 

"If  an  obedience  to  a  rite,"  says  our  author,  "be  not  atermof  aalva- 
tion  (which  no  one  supposes),  yet  it  was  ordered  by  the  highest  an- 
Ihori^,  as  an  evidenee  of  subjection  to  the  Author  of  salvation."!  He 
repeatedly  asserts  that  ii  was  prescribed  as  an  evidence  of  faith  in  him. 
In  another  place  he  styles  ii  "  the  appointed  evidence  of  our  putting  on 
Jeans  Christ,"  and  afhrms  that  "  the  churdi  of  Christ  aciing  upon  the 
nile  he  has  laid  down,  cannot  recognise  any  person  as  his  disciple  who 
is  not  baptiied  in  hia  name.''t 

Let  us  first  ascertain  the  precise  meaning  of  these  remarkable  pas- 
sages. He  cannot  be  supposed  to  assert  that  baptism  is  of  itself  a 
sufficient  evidence  of  saving  faith :  Simon  Magus  was  baptizeaJ,  who  nod 
*'no  part  or  lot  in  the  matter."  His  meaning  must  be,  that  the  ordi- 
■ance  in  question  forma  a  necessary  ^ort  of  the  evidence  of  faith,  inso- 
much that  in  the  absence  of  it  our  Lord  intended  no  other  should  be 
deemed  valid.  That  this  was  the  case  in  the  primitive  age  we  feel  no 
hesitation  in  affirming;  we  have  also  shown  at  large  the  reaaon  on 
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The  Swiilish  Bapiisia  (ae  I  have  been  informeii)  act  consistently. 
Conceiving,  with  Mr.  Kinghorn,  that  immersion,  on  a  profeBsion  of 
faith,  is  a  necessary  introduction  to  the  Christian  profession,  they  nni- 
fbrnily  abstain  from  a  participation  in  sacred  offices  with  the  memberB 
of  other  societies,  and,  without  pretending  to  judge  of  their  final  state, 
treat  them  on  every  occasion  as  men  whose  religioue  pretensiona  are 
doubtful.  Whoever  considers  the  import  of  the  following  passage  will 
be  surprised  Mr,  Kinghorn  should  feel  any  hesitation  in  adopting  the 
same  system.  "  It  is  granted,"  says  our  aiuhor,  "  that  baptism  is  not 
expressly  inculcated  as  a  preparative  10  the  Lord's  Supper ;  neither  is  it 
inculcated  as  a  preparative  to  any  tiling  else.  Butthe^rst  act  of 
Christian  obedience  is,  of  course,  succeeded  by  the  rest ;  and  the  re- 
quired acknowledgment  of  our  faith  in  Christ,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
ought  to  precede  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  which  arise  from  faith."* 

By  i\ie  first  act  of  Christian  obedience  he  unquestionably  intends 
the  reception  of  baptism ;  and  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  tunia 
entirely  on  the  votd  first.  He  designs  10  assert,  that  such  is  the  pre* 
scribed  order  of  religious  actions,  that  unless  that  ordinance  is  firtt 
attended  to,  every  other  performance  is  invalid ;  that  whatever  it  may 
be  in  itself,  not  occupying  its  proper  place,  it  cannot  lay  claim  to  the 
character  of  a  duty.  We  should  be  extremely  concerned  at  imposing 
a  false  construction  on  his  words ;  but  if  this  is  not  his  meaning,  we 
despair  of  discovering  it.  But  if  our  interpretation  is  just,  unless  we 
can  conceive  of  a  religion  availing  for  eternal  life,  in  the  total  absence 
of  duties,  it  is  equivalent  to  asserting  that  none  besides  our  denomina- 
tion possess  true  religion.  He  expressly  tells  lis  every  other  duty  must 
succeed,  that  is,  mnat  come  after  baptism,  which,  with  respect  to  Pedo- 
baptists,  is  impossible  on  our  principles ;  whence,  it  necessarily  follows, 
that  while  they  retain  their  sentiments  they  are  disqualified  for  the  per- 
formance of  duty.  The  only  conceivable  method  of  evading  this  con- 
clusion is  ID  m^e  a  distinction,  and  to  affirm,  that  though  baptism 
oughi,  agreeably  to  the  institution  of  Christ,  to  precede  the  other 
branches  of  religion,  yet  that  when  it  is  omitted  from  a  misconception 
or  mistake,  the  omission  is  not  of  such  magnitude  as  to  prevent  their 
being  accepted.  But  should  our  author  explain  himself  in  this  manner, 
be  will  not  only  coincide  with  us,  but  his  argument  for  strict  communion 
is  relinquished.  Having  acknowledged  that  "the  connexion  between 
baptism  and  the  Irijrd's  Supper  is  not  more  directly  marked  in  Scripture 
than  between  that  ordinance  and  any  other  duty,t  were  he  now  to  make 
a  distinction  in  favour  of  the  sacrament,  and  confine  their  disqualifica- 
tion to  that  particular,  he  would  be  guilty  of  an  express  contradiction. 
Nor  are  his  words  susceptible  of  such  an  interpretation.  The  assertion 
he  makes  is  in  the  form  of  a  general  proposition ;  which  is,  that  all  the 
duties  of  Christianity  must  succeed  baptism,  in  contradiction  to  going 
before  it ;  and  the  disqualification  for  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  he  repre- 
■enta  the  Peilobaptisis  as  lying  under,  is  inferred  solely  Irom  the  con- 
sideration of  its  constituting  a  part  of  those  duties. 
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Thus  much  for  the  duties ;  let  us  next  hear  what  he  aajra  or  the  prv 
vilfges  of  Chrislianiiy.  Baptism,  which  he  styles  "  the  required  ac- 
luiowledgmeiit  of  ourfaiih  in  Cbriai,"  he  tells  ua,  "ought  to  precede  the 
enjoyment  of  the  privilej;K9  which  arise  from  faiih."  They  ought  to 
precede,  but  do  they  in  facrt !  Is  it  Ms  opinion  that  all  other  sects,  aa  a 
punlahment  for  their  disobedience  in  one  panifular, are  left  destitute  of 
the  spiritual  imnuiniiies  whicli  flow  irom  laith  I  If  it  la  not,  it  be> 
hooves  him  to  reSect  on  the  presumption  of  such  a  mode  of  speaking, 
whkh  is  tittle  less  than  airaigauig  the  wisdom  of  the  great  Head  of 
the  church,  who  dispenses  his  favours  in  a  maimer  so  diiferent  from  that 
which  he  ventures  to  prescribe.  Should  he  reply,  that  Jeaus  Christ,  as 
a  sovereign,  is  at  liberty  to  act  as  he  pleases,  but  that  we  are  under  an 
obligation  of  adhering  to  the  settled  order  of  his  house,  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  that  this  evasion  is  neither  consistent  with  truth  nor  sufficient 
to  establish  his  consistency  with  himeeir.  Are  not  his  partisans  in  the 
daily  habit  of  exhibiting  towards  the  members  of  other  societies  tokens 
of  Uieir  fraternal  regard,  of  inviling  them  to  every  branch  of  Chnslian 
fellowship,  short  of  admission  to  the  Bsnrament  ?  Will  they  deny  that 
the  communion  of  saints,  even  in  the  absence  of  that  institution,  is  an 
important  privdege  t 

In  rhe  next  place,  to  represent  the  bestowment  of  spiritual  blessings 
on  the  great  body  of  the  faithful,  through  the  lapse  of  fifteen  centuries, 
whose  salvabilily,  it  is  confessed,  is  capable  of  demonstration  from 
Scripture, — to  speak  of  this  as  an  cstraordinaiy  and  extrajudicial  pro- 
cedure, ia  to  confound  the  most  obvious  distinctions. 

Tlie  terms  of  salvaiicHi,  which  are,  radically,  faith  and  repentance, 
are  clearly  propounded  in  the  word  of  God ;  and  surely  it  will  not  be 
doubted  tliat  multitudes  out  of  tlte  pale  of  our  sect  have  exhibited  such 
proofs  of  their  possessing  these  qualifications,  that  their  enjoyment  of 
the  Divine  favom-  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  a  secret  economy,  similar  to 
what  has  been  conjectured  by  some  to  extend  to  virtuous  pagans. 
Where  revelation  is  sUeni,  it  becomes  us  to  copy  its  reserve ;  but  in  the 
present  instance,  so  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  few  propositions 
are  more  susceptible  of  proof  from  that  quarter,  than  thai  an  error 
with  respect  to  a  positive  rite  is  not  fatal ;  whence  the  necessary  in- 
ference is,  that  the  bestowmentof  his  favours  on  such  as  labour  under 
that  imperfection  is  a  knosvn  part  of  his  conduct :  that  it  is  not  only 
his  intention  so  to  act,  but  that  he  has  taken  effectual  care  to  inform  us 
of  itj  not,  we  presume,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  us  to  contradict  it, 
but  SB  a  pattern  for  our  humble  imitation. 

When  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  upon  the  gentiles  assembled  in  the  house 
of  Cornelius,  though  Peter  had,  a  short  time  before,  doubled  the  lawful- 
ness even  of  eating  with  ihem,  he  considered  it  as  such  a  seal  of  the 
Divine  approbation,  that  he  felt  no  hesitation  in  immediately  admitting 
them  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  church.  He  did  not  presume  (with 
reverence  be  it  spoken)  to  be  stricter  or  more  orderly  than  God.  "  For- 
umuch,"  said  he,  *'  as  God  gave  them  the  like  gilt  as  he  did  tmio  ns 
who  believed,  who  was  I  that  1  should  withstand  GodF  a  question 
which  we  presume  to  recommend  to  the  serious  consideration  of  Mr. 
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Kinghom  and  his  associ^teg.  The  principle  on  wliicli  he  justiried  his 
conduct  IB  plainly  tliia,  tliat  when  it  is  once  aseertaineii  inat  an  indi- 
vidual is  the  objeci  of  Divine  accepianre,  it  would  be  impious  to  with- 
hold  rroffi  him  any  religious  privilege.  Until  it  be  nhown  that  this  was 
not  the  principle  oa  which  he  rested  his  defence,  or  that  thi^  pniotice 
"'""'"  ■  ---  -   ^jj|j  j^  ^yg  shall  feel  ourselves  com- 


MUed  to  discard,  with  jtist  dctestolion,  a  Gyatem  of  action  whii^h  Su 
Peter  contemplated  with  horror,  as  Ktlkslanding  Qod;  and  when  I 
eonaider  it  in  this  just  and  awliil  light,  I  feel  tio  hctsitution  in  avowing 
my  conviction  that  it  is  replete  with  worse  consequenccB,  and  is  far 
more  oQeosive  to  Giod,  than  that  corruption  of  a  Christian  ordinance  to 
which  it  is  opposed.  The  latter  aifecta  the  exterior  only  of  our  holy 
religion,  the  former  its  vitals ;  where  it  inflicts  a  wound  on  the  very 
heart  of  charity,  and  puts  t)ie  prospect  of  union  among  Christians  to 
Wi  interminable  distance. 

This  new  doctrine,  that  the  tenure  by  which  religious  privileges  vte 
held  is  appropriated  to  the  members  of  one  inconsiderable  sect,  must 
■trite  the  serious  reader  with  astonishment.  Are  we  in  realin'  llie  only 
persona  who  possess  an  interest  in  the  common  salvation?  If  we  are 
not,  hy  what  title  do  others  possess  it  T  Certainly  not  in  consequence 
of  their  faith,  for  we  are  expressly  taught  hy  this  writer,  that  baptism 
must  jrrrctde  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  wliich  arise  from  fiiith  ;* 
in  which,  however,  he  expressly  contradicix  himself,  for  he  assures  us 
that  none  are  6t  subjects  of  baptism  who  are  not  previously  believers 
in  Christ,  anA  jastijied  in  the  sight  of  God  by  their  JaitK.  He  must 
either  say,  then,  that  they  lose  their  juslificstion  unless  they  comply 
with  that  ordinance,  or  present  us  with  the  portentous  doctrine  of  a 
justiGoation  which  stands  alone,  a  widowed  and  barren  justi6cat)on, 
productive  of  no  advantage  to  its  possessor. 

Let  it  also  be  seriously  considered,  whether  the  positions  we  have 
been  examining  do  not  coincide  witli  the  doctrine  of  the  -j/ra*  operalum, 
the  opprobrium  of  the  Komish  church.  But  as  some  of  my  readers 
may  not  be  acquainted  with  the  meaning  of  these  terms,  it  is  proper  to 
remark,  that  the  Church  of  Rome  attributes  the  highest  spiritual  benefits 
\o  certain  corporeal  actions,  or  ceremonies,  independent  of  the  char- 
Bcter  and  disposition  of  the  performer.  For  example,  she  believes  that 
the  ceremony  of  baptism  secures  to  the  unconscious  infant,  by  its 
intrinsic  efficacy,  the  infusion  of  regenerating  grace,  without  regard  to 
the  intention  or  disposition  of  the  parties  concerned ;  and  that  the 
element  of  bread  in  the  sacrament  operates  in  the  same  manner  in  pro- 
curing the  pardon  and  augmenting  the  grace  of  the  communicant. 
Hence  the  members  of  that  church  lay  little  stress  on  the  exercise  of 
faith,  and  the  cultivation  of  holy  dispositions,  compared  lo  the  de- 
pendence they  place  on  "  bodily  exercise,"  on  masses,  penances, 
auricular  confessions,  and  a  multitude  of  external  observances,  which 
form  the  substance  of  ihcit  religion.  Consistent  Protestants,  on  the 
contrary,  while  they  conscientiously  attend  to  every  positive  insiirotei 
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nuoD  of  the  case,  we  should  not  for  a  moment  suspect  that  the  ofali- 
fation  of  commesiorating  the  Saviour's  death  depended  upon  baptism  : 
we  should  ascribe  it  at  once  to  the  injunction,  "  Do  this  in  remembrance 
or  me."  Since  poeitive  duties  arise  (to  human  apprehension  at  least) 
from  the  meTe  will  of  the  legislator,  and  not  fion  immutable  relaiiana, 
their  nature  faUda  the  attempt  to  establish  their  inherent  and  easential 
connexion.  In  the  present  case,  it  is  snffident  for  m  to  know  that 
whatever  God  has  thought  fit  to  enjoin  must  be  matter  of  dotf ;  and 
it  little  becomes  weak  and  finhe  mortals  to  limit  its  aphwe,  or  **r*''" 
away  its  obligation,  by  refined  and  subtle  distinctions. 

It  remains  to  be  considered  whether  the  ntcetaary  cmiuxwn  we  are 
seeking  can  be  fonnd  in  positive  prescription.  We  again  and  again 
call  upon  oar  opponents  to  show  us  the  passage  of  Scripture  which 
asserts  that  dependence  of  the  Lord's  Supper  on  baptism  which  their 
theory  supposes ;  and  here,  when  we  ask  for  bread,  they  give  iis  a 
stone,  'niey  qnote  Christ*)  oommission  to  his  apostlesj  where  there 
is  not  a  word  upon  the  aufaject,  and  which  is  w  remote  from  establishing 
the  essential  emnexion  of  the  two  ceremoniea,  that  the  mention  of  one 
of  them  only  is  included.  They  urge  the  dmdoet  of  the  apostles, 
though  it  is  not  only  snfficiently  accounted  for  on  oor  principles,  but  is 
such  as  those  very  prineipiea  would,  in  their  ciremiiBtances,  have  abso- 
lutely compelled  us  to  adopt ;  and  surely  that  must  be  a  very  cogent 
proof  that  the  apostles  were  of  their  sentiments  which  is  derived  from 
a  matter  of  fact,  which  would  undeniably  have  been  just  what  it  is  on 
the  contrary  supposition.  They  baptized,  because  they  were  com- 
manded to  do  so ;  they  administered  the  Lord's  Supper,  because  our 
Saviour  enjoined  it  on  his  disciples  ;  and  both  these  duties  were  pre- 
scribed to  the  societies  they  formed,  because  the  nature  and  obliguion 
of  each  were  equally  and  perfectly  understood.  What  is  there  in  this, 
we  ask,  which  our  hypothesis  forbids  us  to  unilatei  or  which,  had  we 
been  in  their  place,'  our  views  would  not  have  obliged  in  to  adopt! 

The  late  excellent  Mr.  Fuller,  whose  memory  commands  profound 
veneration,  attempts  in  his  posthumous  tract  on  this  subject  to  establish 
the  conneuoH  between  the  two  rites,  by  the  joint  allusion  made  to  them 
in  the  epiades  of  St.  Paul.  From  their  being  connected  together  in  his 
mind,  on  those  occasions,  he  infers  an  inherent  and  essential  connexion. 
With  this  view,  he  adduces  the  tenth  chapter  of  his  first  letter  to  the 
Corinthians,  which  asserts  that  the  ancient  IsraeUtes  had  a  figurative 
baptism  "  in  the  cloud,  and  in  the  sea,  and  did  all  eat  the  same  spirit- 
ual meat,  and  did  all  drink  the  same  spiritual  drink ;  for  they  drank  of 
that  rock  which  fallowed  them,  and  that  rock  was  Christ-"  "  If  the 
apostle,"  he  remarks,  "had  not  connected  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper  together  in  his  mind,  how  came  tie  so  pointedly  to  allude  to 
them  both  in  this  passage  T"  He  brings  forward  also  another  text  to 
the  same  purpose,  where  St.  Paul  afHnns  we  are  all  "  baptized  into 
one  body,  and  are  all  made  to  drink  into  the  same  spirit."  It  is  freely 
admitted  that  these,  and  perhaps  other  tests  which  might  be  adduced, 
afford  examples  of  an  allusion  to  the  two  ordinances  at  the  same  time, 
whence  we  may  be  certain  that  th^  were  present  logeth^  in  the  mind 
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of  the  Papist  exalts  the  ritual  part  of  religion  to  an  unwarrantable 
height,  wiUiout  depreciating  the  spiritual  and  internal ;  the  system  of 
my  opponent  does  both. 

Thus  I  have  endeavotired  to  examine,  with  the  utmost  care  and  im- 
partiality, whatever  our  author  has  advanced  in  order  to  prove  the 
necessary  connexion  between  the  two  positive  ordinances  under  con- 
sideration. My  apology  for  extending  the  discussion  to  a  length  tedious^ 
it  is  feared,  to  the  reader,  is,  that  this  is  the  point  on  which  the  whole 
controversy  hinges.  As  far  as  its  real  merits  are  concerned,  I  might, 
therefore,  be  excused  from  pursuing  the  subject  further.  If  the  argu- 
ments of  Mr.  Kinghom  on  this  head  are  satisfactorily  refuted,  and  the 
contradictions  and  absurdities  into  which  he  has  fallen  laid  open  to  the 
reader,  he  is  already  sufficiently  answered.  That  he  has  taken  differ- 
ent ground  from  his  venerable  predecessor  will  not  be  disputed.  He 
has  argued  from  premises  and  adopted  principles  to  which  that  excellent 
person  made  no  approach.  Mr.  Booth,  whatever  was  his  success, 
remained  on  terra  firma ;  our  author  has  attempted  a  flight  beyond 
'*  the  diurnal  orb,**  but,  approaching  too  near  the  sun,  his  pinions  are 
melted,  and  his  fall  will  be  conspicuous  in  exact  proportion  to  the  ele- 
vation to  which  he  has  aspired.  He  was  determined  to  give  the  con- 
troversy a  new  and  imposing  aspect ;  and  conscious  that  the  practice 
which  he  undertook  to  defend  had  been  hitlierto  rested  on  no  very  dis- 
tinct basis,  he  determined  to  dig  deep  for  a  foundation,  and,  in  so  doing, 
has  disturbed  the  most  received  opinions  and  endangered  the  most 
momentous  truths.  Were  I  permitted  to  prognosticate  his  fate,  I  should 
say  that  his  paradoxical  mode  of  defence,  whatever  applause  it  may  meet 
with  at  present,  will  in  the  end  be  of  infinite  injury  to  the  cause ;  and 
his  treatise,  like  the  little  book  in  the  Apocalypse,  be  '*  sweet  in  the 
mouth  and  bitter  in  the  belly.'' 

But  though  what  has  already  been  advanced  may  be  considered  as 
comprehending  all  that  is  essential  in  the  controversy,  as  he  has  thought 
fit  to  introduce  other  topics,  the  reader  is  requested  to  exercise  his 
patience  while  we  reply  to  his  most  important  observation  on  each  of 
these ;  after  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  the  futility  of  the 
answer  he  has  attempted  to  the  principal  arguments  adduced  in  favour 
of  our  practice. 
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PART    II. 

THE  COLLATERAL  TOPICS  INTRODUCED  BY  MR.  KINGHORN 

CONSIDERED. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Charge  of  dispensing  with  a  Christian  Ordinance  considered. 

Among  the  various  objections  to  the  system  we  wish  to  see  univer- 
sally  adopted  in  our  churches,  there  is  none  more  frequently  insisted 
upon  tlian  that  of  its  implying  a  right  to  dispense  with  a  command  of 
Christ.*  Though  the  treatise  on  the  Terms  of  Communion  contains  a 
clear  answer  to  this  accusation,  yet,  as  it  is  again  brought  forward 
by  our  author  with  unabated  confidence,  a  fuller  reply  may  be  deemed 
requisite. 

This  writer  supposes  that  the  expression  "  dispensing  power,**  so  often 
used  in  this  controversy,  was  first  suggested  by  the  conduct  o£  Charles 
the  Second,  in  granting  indulgence  to  the  dissenters  beyond  the  allow- 
ance of  law,  a  measure  which  was  afterward  adopted  for  similar  pur- 
poses by  James,  his  successor.  It  is  surprising  a  person  of  Mr. 
Kinghorn^s  acknowledged  learning  should  fall  into  such  an  error ;  that 
he  should  not  know  that  the  doctrine  of  dispensation  was  familiar  to 
preceding  ages,  and  was  the  subject  of  much  subtle  disquisition  and  of 
many  refined  distinctions  among  legal  writers.  It  is  impossible  but  that 
he  must  have  read  in  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  power  of  dispensation 
assumed  by  the  pope,  which  formed  a  principal  branch  of  the  papal 
revenue,  and  the  exertion  of  which  was  regulated  by  the  dictates  of  the 
most  artful  policy.  He  cannot,  surely,  have  forgotten  that  the  refusal 
10  exercise  this  prero<^ativc,  when  it  was  demanded  in  ordrr  to  gnXify  the 
capricious  passions  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  was  the  immediate  occasion 
of  the  Reformation  in  Enghmd. 

The  power  of  dispensation  is  the  power  of  setting  aside  the  law  in  a 
particular  instance.  It  may  be  exerted  by  the  legislature  or  by  the 
executive  branch  of  government,  under  certain  regulations,  and  to  a 
certahi  extent,  previously  settled  and  provided  for  by  the  original  con- 
stitution of  the  state.  As  the  operation  of  law  is  general,  and  the 
actions  to  which  it  applies  are  susceptible  of  endless  modilications  and 
varieties,  sonie  such  power  may  be  occasionally  requisite  to  .ada{iiit 
more  perfectly  to  unexpected  emergencies,  and,  by  a  deViatioafiKiaal|p 
letter,  to  secure  its  spirit  and  design.     There  is  one  circumatanoe^hioAi^ 

*  Here  tlM  Mlowtaic  qnestioa  daaenrM  ovr  aeriotui  reg:u-d,  fintt,  "  Bsft  we  any  rifte  to 
wiOi  a.  olMT  comnuuid  of  Chriatf*— Boyfifikl  o^ Ttrm  of  Commumojij  p.  OOi 
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ever,  which  is  invariably  attached  to  the  exercise  of  this  prerogative, 
which  shows  the  impropriety  of  making  it  the  ground  of  accusation  in 
the  present  controversy.  It  always  implies  a  known  and  conscious 
departure  from  the  law.  He  who  claims  a  dispensing  power  asserts 
his  right  to  deviate  from  the  letter  of  legal  enactments ;  but  whoever 
merely  misinterprets  their  meaning,  and  on  that  account  applies  them  to 
a  case  which  they  were  not  designed  to  comprehend,  or  neglects  to  carry 
them  into  execution  within  their  proper  sphere  (as  his  conduct  is  consist- 
ent with  the  utmost  reverence  for  the  law),  is  at  a  great  remove  from  ex- 
erting a  dispensing  power.  He  betrays  his  ignorance,  but  usurps  nothing. 
When  the  pope  granted  a  dispensation,  enabling  certain  persons  to 
marry  within  the  prohibited  degrees,  he  sanctioned  an  acknowledged 
violation  of  the  ecclesiastical  canons ;  just  as  Charles  the  First  and 
James  the  Second,  in  their  respective  proclamations  of  indulgence  to 
tender  consciences,  proceeded  in  direct  opposition  to  existing  statutes. 
But  we  are  conscious  of  no  such  procedure  ;  if  we  err,  we  err  from 
ignorance.  We  contend  that  the  law  is  in  our  favour,  and  challenge 
our  opponents  to  prove  the  contrary;  we  ask  what  prohibition  we 
violate  by  the  practice  of  admitting  good  men  to  communion,  though 
they  are  not  supposed  to  be  baptized?  This  writer  acknowledges 
there  is  none,  but  attempts  to  supply  the  defect  by  general  reasoning, 
which  appears  to  us  inconclusive.  Such  is  precisely  the  state  of  the 
dispute ;  not  whether  we  have  a  right  to  depart  from  the  law,  but 
whether  there  be  any  law  to  which  our  practice  is  opposed.  We 
acknowledge  the  immersion  of  believers  in  the  name  of  Christ  is  a  duty 
of  perpetual  obligation ;  we  are  convinced  of  the  same  respecting  the 
commemoration  of  our  Saviour^s  passion.  Both  these  duties  we  ac- 
cordingly urge  on  the  followers  of  Christ,  by  such  arguments  as  the 
Scriptures  supply ;  but  when  we  are  not  so  happy  as  to  produce  con- 
viction, we  admit  them,  without  scruple,  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church ; 
not  because  we  conceive  ourselves  to  possess  a  dispensing  power,  & 
pretension  most  foreign  from  our  thoughts,  but  because  we  sincerely 
believe  them  entitled  to  it,  by  the  tenor  of  the  Christian  covenant,  and 
that  we  should  be  guilty  of  highly  offending  Christ  by  their  refiisaL 
The  law  which  we  are  supposed  to  violate  in  this  instance  we  affirm 
is  a  mere  human  invention,  a  mere  fiction  of  the  brain,  entirely  un- 
supported by  the  word  of  Grod,  which  distinctly  lays  down  two  positive 
institutes,  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  suggests  nothing  from 
which  we  can  conclude  that  they  rest  upon  each  other,  rather  than 
that  the  obligation  of  both  is  founded  on  the  express  injunction  of  the 
legislator.  It  is  our  opponents,  we  assert,  who,  in  the  total  silence  of 
Scripture,  have  presumed  to  promulgate  a  law,  to  which  they  claim  the 
submission  due  only  to  the  voice  of  God.  Hence  the  charge  of  usurp- 
mg  a  dispensing  power  is  most  preposterous,  since  it  is  incapable  of 
being  sustained  for  a  moment,  until  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  law  is 
in  their  favour ;  and  when  this  is  accomplished,  we  pledge  ourselves  to 
relinquish  our  practice  inunediately ;  but  till  it  is,  to  assume  it  as  a 
medium  of  proof  is  a  palpable  petitio  prineipii^ — it  is  begging  the  ques- 
tion in  debate. 
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inugioed  some  peeuliar  connexion  between  baptum  and  the  LonTi 
Sapper  beyond  what  rabsiata  between  that  ceremony  and  other  paita 
of  Ghristianity.  Our  present  opponent  diiclaims  thai  Dotioo.  "  If  the 
above  eridence,"  he  says,  "be  justly  atated,  there  ia  a  real  institnted 
eoDDCxioa  between  baptism  and  the  whole  of  the  succeeding  Christian 

Kfeeaion.  So  th»t  there  is  no  reason  why  the  connexion  between 
liamaiid  the  Lord's  Supper  should  be  more  distinctly  marked,  than  be- 
tween baptism  and  any  other  duty  or  privilege."*  But  if  this  be  the  caae, 
why  do  they  confine  their  restriction  to  the  mere  act  of  commankm 
«  the  Lord's  table  T  In  every  other  respect  they  feel  do  scrapie  in 
acknowledging  the  members  of  other  denominaiioas  a«  Chriatians : 
they  join  with  them  in  the  most  sacred  duties ;  they  interchange  devo- 
tional services ;  they  profess  to  value,  and  not  unfrequently  conde- 
scend to  entreat,  an  interest  in  their  prayers.  In  a  word,  no  one  who 
had  not  witnessed  their  commemoration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  would 
suspect  they  made  any  distinction.  There  are  a  thousand  acts  which 
they  perform  towards  such  as  practise  infant-sprinkling,  which  would 
be  criminal  and  absurd  on  any  other  suppoeition  than  that  of  their  being 
members  of  Christ,  and  co-heirs  of  eternal  life.  By  the  mouth  of  our 
author,  whom  they  are  proud  of  considering  as  their  organ,  they  inform 
us  that  every  other  duty  and  privilege  is  as  much  dependent  on  baptism 
as  tlie  celebrauoD  of  the  Eucharist ;  yet  it  is  this  duty  and  Ms  privilege 
alone  in  which  they  refuse  to  participate  with  Christians  of  other  per- 
soasions.  How  will  they  reconcile  their  practice  and  their  theory ;  or 
rather,  how  escape  the  ridicule  attached  lo  such  a  glaring  contradiction  1 
The  Sandemanian  Baptists  have  taken  care  to  shelter  themselves  from 
auch  animadversions,  by  a  stern  and  consistent  process  of  intolerance ; 
bni  the  English  Baptists  appear  to  resemble  Ephraim,  who  mixed  him- 
self with  the  nations,  and  was  a  "  cake  half-turned."  Is  there  no  duty, 
it  there  no  privilege,  characteristic  of  a  Christian,  but  what  is  included 
in  receiving  the  sacrament  1  How  is  it  that  they  have  presumed  to 
break  down  the  sacred  fence,  to  throw  all  open,  and  make  all  thinga 
common,  with  the  eiception  of  one  narrow  enclosure?  What  in  the 
mean  time  becomes  of  apostolic  practice  and  ancient  precedent  T  How 
admirably  are  these  illustrated  by  their  judicious  selection  of  the  Lord's 
table  as  ^e  spot  over  which  to  suspend  the  ensigns  of  party  1 

Wien  we  read  of  Priscilla  and  Aqiiita  taking  Apollos  home,  and 
instructing  him  in  the  way  of  the  Lord  more  perfectly,  we  give  fidl 
credit  to  the  narrative  ;  but  had  we  been  informed  that  these  excellent 
persons,  after  hearing  him  with  great  delight,  refused  his  admission  to  the 
supper  of  the  Lord,  on  account  of  some  diversity  of  opinion  or  of  practice, 
the  consent  of  all  the  manuscripts  and  versions  in  the  world  woidd 
have  been  insufficient  to  overcome  the  incredulity  arising  from  >n  in- 
stantaneous conviction  of  its  total  repugnance  to  the  maxims  and  prin- 
ciples of  primitive  Christianity.  Yet  this  would  have  been  nothing 
more  than  an  anticipation  of  the  practice  of  odt  opponents. 

Thnattompttojiutify  themselves  in  this  particular  on  two gi . 
ftrat,  thu  they  "  do  uoJiing  more  than  their  opponents ;"  and  "w 
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instantly  perceive,  that  the  medium  of  proof  involves  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  proposition  to  be  refuted.  Perhaps  they  will  reply,  No ; 
you  are  guilty  of  dispensing  with  the  law,  not  merely  because  baptbm 
is  a  duty,  but  because  the  Head  of  the  church  has  made  it  an  indispen- 
sable prerequisite  to  Christian  fellowship.  Here  the  medium  is  indeed 
sufficiently  distinct  from  the  proposition  which  it  is  intended  to  confute* 
but  it  is  so  far  from  being  agreed  upon  between  the  parties,  that  it 
forms  the  very  subject  of  debate.  In  other  words,  they  take  for  granted 
the  very  position  on  which  the  controversy  turns,  and  then  convert  their 
arbitrary  assumption  into  an  argument  Thus,  in  whatever  light  it  is 
viewed,  the  odious  imputation  with  which  they  attempt  to  load  us  falls 
to  the  ground ;  and  merely  shows  with  what  facility  they  can  dispense 
with  the  rules  of  logic. 

Near  akin  to  this  is  the  charge  of  *'  sanctioning**  a  corruption  of  a 
Christian  ordinance.  But  how  the  mere  act  of  communion  with  a 
Christian  brother,  whose  practice  we  judge  to  be  erroneous  in  a  certaip 
particular,  can  be  justly  considered  as  conferring  a  sanction  on  his 
error,  is  not  a  little  mysterious.  If  this  is  a  fair  construction,  it  must 
proceed  upon  the  general  principle  that  communion  sanctions  all  the 
imperfections,  speculative  and  practical,  of  the  members  whom  it  in- 
cludes ;  and  thus  our  opponents  must  be  understood  to  approve  all  the 
perverse  tempers  and  erroneous  views  of  the  individuals  whom  they 
receive  into  fellowship.  Will  they  abide  by  this  consequence?  But 
how  is  it  possible  to  escape  it,  if  to  tolerate  and  to  sanction,  to  forbear 
and  to  approve,  are  the  same  thing  ?  Will  they  assert  that  St.  Paul 
was  prepared  to  exclude  the  members  of  the  church  at  Corinth,  against 
whose  irregularities  he  so  warmly  protested ;  or  affirm,  that  by  de- 
clining such  a  step,  he  sanctioned  the  schisms  and  tumults,  the  back- 
bitings,  whisperings,  and  swellings,  which  he  reproved  with  so  much 
severity  ?  The  idea  is  too  ridiculous  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment, 
but  not  more  than  the  present  allegation. 

Were  an  impartial  spectator  to  witness  the  celebration  of  the  sacra^ 
ment  by  persons  of  different  denominations,  what  would  he  infer? 
That  they  considered  each  other  as  beings  '*  without  fault  before  God,** 
with  nothing  in  their  sentiments  liable  to  correction,  or  in  their  charac- 
ters susceptible  of  improvement  ?  No ;  the  only  conclusion  which  he 
could  consistently  draw  would  be,  that  they  looked  upon  each  other  as 
pardoned  sinners,  washed  in  the  same  fountain,  sanctified,  though  im- 
perfectly, by  the  same  Spirit,  and  fellow-travellers  to  the  same  celes- 
tial city. 

We  must  either  seek  a  church  such  as  is  not  to  be  found  upon 
earth,  or  be  content  to  associate  with  men  compassed  with  infirmities ; 
prepared  to  exercise  towards  others  the  forbearance  and  indulgence 
which  we  need,  and  to  exhibit  on  every  occasion  the  humility  becoming 
those  who  are  conscious  that  in  '*  many  things  we  all  offend.** 

Besides,  as  oiur  author  acknowledges  that  baptism  is  not  to  be 
•*  compared  in  importance  with  the  least  of  Christ*s  moral  precepts,** 
against  which  men  of  unquestionable  piety  are  perpetually  offending, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent ;  where  is  the  consistency  of  being  more 
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solicitous  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  sanctioning  ceremonial   ihaa 
moral  disobedience  ? 

The  following  sentiment,  marked  in  italics,  and  delivered  with  the 
solemnity  of  an  oracle,  is  characterized  by  the  same  spirit  of  extrava- 
gance. "  The  supposition  itself,"  our  author  says,  "  that  toleration  and 
forbearance  will  justify  us  in  allowing  an  omission  of  any  law  of  Christ 
in  his  church,  operates  as  a  repeal  of  that  law,  and  would  generally  be 
deemed  unreasonable."*  As  all  duty  bears  respect  to  a  law,  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  of  its  omission  without  supposing  an  equal  omis- 
sion of  the  law. 

He  illustrates  his  assertion  by  referring  to  the  legal  qualification,  in 
landed  property,  required  in  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  parliament; 
where  it  is  evident,  that  to  render  the  cases  parallel  it  must  be  as- 
sumed that  baptism  is,  by  the  appointment  of  the  Head  of  the  church, 
A^  Mecessary  qualification  for  the  rights  of  fellowship,  which  is  the 
^mtf  point  in  debate ;  so  that  we  have  here  another  instance  of  that 
h^bit  of  begging  the  question  with  which  he  is  so  familiar.  On  what 
occasion  has  he  found  us  concede  what  is  taken  for  granted  in  diis 
illustration ;  or  who  would  be  so  absurd,  after  such  a  concession,  as 
to  pursue  the  argument  any  further  ? 

The  proposition  itself  is  as  untenable  as  its  illustration  is  imilevaiit* 
If  every  rule  of  action  is  repealed,  the  moment  its  omission,  whether 
partial  or  total,  whether  occasional  or  habitual,  whether  intentional  or 
unintentional,  is  the  object  of  forbearance,  a  repeal  is  the  necessaiy 
concomitant  of  every  conceivable  instance  of  toleration.  For  say,  on 
supposition,  the  will  of  Christ  were  perfectly  complied  with  in  doctrine 
and  in  practice,  what  possible  room  would  there  be  foi^  mutual  foirbear* 
ance?  What,  to  speak  of  forbearance  when  all  is  right!  Is  perfection 
then  the  object  of  toleration  ?  But  just  in  proportion  as  imperfection 
exists,  some  law,  some  rule  of  conduct,  must  be  neglected ;  ^  for  where 
there  is  no  law,  there  is  no  transgression.**  Will  it  be  affirmed,  that 
when  St  Paul  censured  with  so  much  severity  the  swellings,  die 
tumults,  the  whisperings,  and  the  backbitings  which  prevailed  in  the 
church  of  Corinth,  who  were  ready  to  devour  each  other ;  when  he 
found  it  necessary  to  remind  them  that  the  unjust  should  not  inherit 
the  kinjxtloin  of  (tO(],  did  he  after  all  |)erceive  in  them  no  omission  of  a 
law  of  ( 'hrist  ?  This  surely  none  will  atllrm  ;  and  as  he  still  continued 
to  exercise  forbearance,  without  the  slightest  intimation  of  an  intention 
to  exclude  them,  he  was  guilty,  on  Mr.  Kinghorn's  principles,  of  re- 
pealing the  commands  of  God.  As  the  evils  tolerated  were  of  a  moral 
nature,  and  he  tells  us  that  he  is  far  from  "  equalizing  baptism  with  the 
least  of  Christ's  moral  precepts;''  if,  in  spite  of  his  own  concession,  he 
now  assigns  it  a  superiority,  what  is  this  but  a  palpable  contradiction! 
But  to  say  that  a  mistake  respecting  tlie  nature  of  a  Christian  ordinanoe 
is  not  to  be  borne  with  in  religious  society,  while  STila  of  a 
are  and  must  be  tolerated,  is  to  marie  its  pre-eminence  in  a 
most  unequivocal. 

The  nastakes  into  which  he  has  fallen  in  this  short  passage 

*  eapCim  a  Tens  of  Communion,  p.  53. 
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gross  and  so  manyt  that  they  desenre  a  distinct  enumeration.  First, 
By  affirming  that  to  endure,  under  any  circumstances,  the  omission  of 
a  rule  of  action  is  to  repeal  it,  he  has  reduced  the  very  conception 
of  toleration  to  an  impossibility.  Secondly,  As  there  can  be  no  moral 
imperfection  but  what  involves  at  least  an  occasional  omission  of  a 
moral  precept,  the  least  of  which  he  affirms  is  of  greater  moment  than 
baptism ;  he  must  either  contend  for  the  propriety  of  setting  aside 
forbearance  altogether,  or  must  be  understood  to  select  for  its  object 
the  greater,  in  preference  to  the  least,  of  two  evils.  Thirdly,  In  assum- 
ing it  for  granted  that  there  is  a  law  in  existence  which  universally 
prohibits  the  unbaptized  firom  communion,  he  assumes  the  whole  ques- 
tion in  debate ;  and  if  no  such  rule  is  admitted,  how  is  it  possible  we 
should  be  guilty  of  repealing  it.  Fourthly,  In  stigmatizing  the  practice 
of  not  invariably  insisting  on  a  compliance  with  primitive  baptismy  in 
order  to  fellowship,  as  a  virtual  repeal  of  the  precept  which  enjoins  it^ 
while  we  inculcate  it  as  a  divine  command,  and  testify  our  disapfiMte- 
tion  of  its  neglect,  is  a  strange  abuse  of  terms,  founded  on  the  fiAlowiBg 
principle ;  that  whatever  is  not  absolutely  and  invariably  required  as  a 
term  of  communion,  is  virtually  repealed ;  whence  it  necessarily  follows, 
that  the  whole  of  Uiat  duty  in  which  the  church  of  Corinth  was  de- 
fective, that  whole  portion  of  the  mind  of  Christ  which  they  failed  to 
exemplify,  was  considered  by  St.  Paul  as  no  longer  binding,  since, 
however  it  misht  excite  his  concern,  and  draw  forth  his  rebuke,  the  uxmt 
of  itt  it  is  evident,  did  not  prevent  his  forbearance.  Will  he  abide  by 
this  inference  ?  If  he  declines  it,  let  him  show,  if  he  is  able,  why  it  is 
less  applicable  to  the  conduct  of  St.  Paul  than  to  ours  ? 

That  we  do  not  repeal  the  ordinance  by  which  our  denomination 
is  distinguished,  considered  as  a  duty,  is  a  fact,  of  which  we  give  ocular 
demonstration  as  oAen  as  it  is  celebrated.  True,  say  our  opponents, 
but  you  repeal  it  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  Lord*s  Supper.  To 
which  the  answer  is  obvious :  First  prove  that  it  is  so,  and  then,  should 
we  continue  obstinate,  load  us  as  much  as  you  please  with  the  oppro- 
brium of  abrogating  a  divine  command.  But  cease  to  run  round  this 
miserable  circle,  of  first  assuming  the  existence  of  a  law  confining 
communion  within  certain  limits,  then  accusing  us  of  repealing  it,  and 
lastly  of  finding  us  guilty  of  transgressing  the  prescribed  bounds,  on 
the  ground  of  i^at  repeal.  He  who  repeals  a  rule  of  action  reduces 
the  system  of  duty  to  exactly  the  same  state  as  though  it  had  never 
existed.  Whenever  we  are  convicted  of  doing  this,  whenever  we  teach 
the  nullity  of  baptism,  or  inculcate  a  habit  of  indifference  respecting 
either  the  mode  or  the  subject  of  that  ordinance,  we  will  bow  to  the 
justice  of  the  charge ;  but  till  then,  we  feel  justified  in  treating  it  with 
the  neglect  due  to  an  attempt  to  convince  without  logic,  and  to  criminate 
without  guilt. 

The  wfAror  ^tt^iof,  the  radical  fallacy  of  the  whole  proceeding,  con- 
sists in  confounding  an  interpretation  of  the  law,  however  just,  witli 
the  law  itself;  in  affirming  of  the  first  whatever  is  true  of  the  last; 
and  of  subverting,  under  that  pretext,  the  right  of  private  judgment. 

The  interpretation  of  a  rule  is,  to  him  who  adopts  it,  equally  binding 
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with  the  rule  itself,  because  every  one  must  act  on  hia  own  responsi- 
bility ;  but  he  has  no  authority  whatever  to  bind  it  on  the  conscience 
of  his  brother,  and  to  treat  him  who  receives  it  not  as  though  he  were 
at  direct  issue  with  the  legislator.  It  is  this  presumptuous  claim  of 
infalhbility,  this  assumption  of  the  prerogative  of  Christ,  this  disposition 
to  identify  ourselves  with  him,  and  to  place  our  conclusions  on  a  (ooiing 
with  his  mandates,  that  is  the  secret  spring  of  all  that  intolerance  which 
has  so  long  bewitched  the  world  with  her  sorceries,  from  the  elevation 
of  papal  Rome,  where  she  thunders  and  lightens  from  the  Vatican, 
down  to  Baptist  societies,  where  ''  she  whispers  feebly  from  the  dusu'' 

This  writer  has,  with  the  best  intentions  I  doubt  not,  dragged  from 
its  obscurity  a  principle  whose  thorough  application  and  development 
would  doom,  not  our  societies  alone,  but  every  church  in  the  universe, 
to  a  confusion  of  minds  and  of  tongues,  a  state  of  discord  and  anarchy, 
the  healing  of  which  would  soon  find  him  other  employ  than  that  of 
attempting  to  defend  the  petty  and  repulsive  peculiar!^  to  which  he  lias 
devoted  his  labours. 

Before  I  close  this  chapter,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  in  order  to  obviate 
misconception,  that  nothing  is  more  remote  from  my  intention  than  to 
plead  for  a  wilful  omission  of  any  part  of  the  will  of  Christ  His 
honour,  I  trust,  is  as  dear,  his  prerogative  as  sacred,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
advocates  of  Christian,  as  it  is  in  those  of  sectarian  commimioii. 
Let  each,  in  the  regulation  of  his  own  conduct,  pay  the  most  scmpuloua 
attention  to  his  orders;  and  wherever  he  distinctly  perceives  that  a 
professor  of  religion  indulges  himself  in  a  known  and  habitual  violation 
of  them,  let  him,  after  seasonable  and  repeated  admonition,  "  withdraw 
from  the  brother  that  walketh  disorderly.*'  But  let  him  not  presume  to 
control  the  sentiments  and  conduct  of  others  by  his  standard,  and  treat 
as  an  enemy  or  an  alien  that  humble  follower  of  Christ  who  is  as 
sincerely  devoted  to  His  will  as  himself;  and  who,  however  he  may 
mistake  it  in  some  particulars,  would  shudder  at  the  thought  of  settiiig 
voluntary  bounds  to  obedience.  If  to  tolerate  such  must  subject  us  to 
the  reproach  of  repealing  the  law  of  Christ,  let  us  remember  we  are 
not  the  first  who  have  been  condemned  for  undervaluing  the  ritual  patt 
of  religion,  and  for  preferring  mercy  to  sacrifice.  As  ^'  we  must  all 
appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,"  we  await  with  much  con)> 
posiire  and  confidence  his  decision ;  without  indulging  the  smallest 
apprehension  that  we  shall  meet  with  less  compassion  for  having  shown 
it,  or  that  we  shall  inciu:  his  displeasure  for  refusing  to  **  beat  our 
fellow-servants." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

An  Inquiry  how  far  the  Practice  of  mixed  Communion  affects  the 
Grounds  of  Dissent  from  the  Church  of  England^  and  ftom  the 
Church  of  Rome, 

Mr.  Kinohorn  expresses  his  surprise  that  the  champions  of  the 
hierarchy  have  neglected  in  their  controversy  with  dissenters  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  practice  of  strict  communion.  For  my  party  1  am  only 
surprised  at  his  surprise.  For  supposing  (what  is  most  contrary  to 
fact)  that  it  had  furnished  them  with  some  advantage  against  a  part 
of  the  Baptists,  what  mighty  triumph  would  it  be  to  have  proved,  that 
a  branch  only  of  a  denomination,  by  no  means  considerable  in  their 
eyes,  had  been  betrayed  into  an  inconsistency?  The  abetters  of  a 
splendid  hierarchy  were  little  likely  to  descend  to  a  petty  altercation 
with  the  members  of  one  division  of  dissent,  respecting  a  point  which 
could  merely  supply  an  argumentum  ad  hominem,  and  about  which  their 
opponents  are  far  from  being  agreed. 

To  us,  however,  it  is  of  importance  to  consider  whether  the  doctrine 
we  have  attempted  to  establish  is  justly  chargeable  with  infringing  on 
the  legitimate  principles  of  dissent.  With  Uiis  view,  we  shall  briefly 
examine  the  substance  of  our  author's  arguments  on  this  subject. 

We  are  accused  of  inconsistency  in  arraigning  the  Church  of  England 
**  for  introducing  rites  and  ceremonies  which  have  indeed  no  scriptural 
authority,  but  which  are  pleaded  for,  merely  as  decent  and  venerable 
customs :  while  we  ourselves  tolerate  in  the  church  the  neglect  of  an 
institution  which  we  are  convinced  was  universally  obeyed  in  the 
apostolic  times,  and  which  was  appointed  by  the  highest  authority.''* 
To  this  we  reply  that  the  cases  are  not  parallel ;  that  they  differ  in  the 
most  essential  particulars. 

It  is  one  thing  to  tolerate,  and  another  to  practise.  The  law  of  God 
invariably  and  absolutely  forbids  the  latter ;  Uiat  is,  it  uniformly  prohibits 
the  performance  of  a  single  action  which  we  esteem  contrary  to  his  will, 
but  to  say  it  in  all  cases  forbids  the  former  is  to  insist  on  an  absolute 
agreement  respecting  every  branch  of  practice.  The  objection  is 
brought  against  uj,  who  neither  practise  nor  sanction  infant  baptism* 
that  we  are  chargeable  with  the  same  criminality  which  is  supposed  to 
attach  to  the  introducers  of  human  rites  and  ceremonies  in  religion, — 
ceremonies  which  they  unquestionably  both  practise  and  approve. 
The  argument  of  the  writer,  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  syllogism,  is  as 
follows : — 

To  piractise  human  rites  and  ceremonies  in  the  worship  of  God  is 

sinful; 

*  Baplliin  t  Tttm  of  ConmaDhm,  p.  ISJ. 
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But  the  advocates  of  mixed  commnnion  suffer  to  remain  in  the  church 
persons  who  pnctise  &  certain  ceremony  of  human  invention ; 
Therefore  their  conduct  is  sinful. 

Who  does  not  perceive  that  the  second  proposition  has  no  necessary 
connexion  with  the  first,  and  that  the  arEument  is  consequently  invalid  T 
In  order  to  establish  hii  conchision,  it  behooved  the  author  to  prove  that 
we  practise  and  approve  infant  baptism,  which  he  knows  to  be  impos- 
sible. If  Pedobaptiats  required  our  concurrence  in  what  we  esteem  an 
enoneouB  practice, — nay,  if  they  refused  us  the  liberty  of  protesting 
tgainst  it,  there  would  be  an  analogy  between  the  two  cases ;  as  it  is, 
there  is  none. 

We  are  bound  by  an  express  law  to  tolerate  in  the  church  those 
whom  Christ  has  received  ;  and  he  has,  by  the  acknowledgment  even 
of  our  opponents,  received  the  Pedobaptisis.  The  first  of  these  posi- 
tions we  feel  ourselves  justified  in  affirming  till  it  be  disproved ;  which 
this  writer  is  bo  far  from  having  done,  that  no  attempt,  we  shall  plainly 
make  appear,  was  ever  more  unsuccessful.  But  whether  it  be  true  or 
not  that  we  are  commanded  to  act  thus,  such  is  our  opinion ;  and  with 
this  persuasion,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  act  in  a  different  manner.  But 
will  such  as  prescribe  human  rites  and  ceremonies  pretend  (o  act  under 
a  similar  conviction, — a  conviction  that  they  are  bound  by  the  law  of 
Christ  to  use  the  cross  in  baptism,  to  bow  to  the  east,  to  kneel  at  the 
sacrament,  and  to  exact  as  a  term  of  comimmion  a  compliance  with 
these  and  other  ceremonies,  judged  by  themselves  indifferent,  and  by 
ne  sinful  ?  The  most  zealous  champions  of  the  hierarchy  make  no 
such  pretension,  and  we  may  therefore  very  consistently  censure  ihem 
for  enforcing,  under  such  a  penalty,  the  observauon  of  rites  for  which 
no  divine  precept  is  urged,  while  we  tolerate  Pedobaptista  in  obedience 
to  a  divine  injunction ;  unless  it  be  the  same  thing  to  practise  in  the 
worship  of  God  what  it  is  allowed  he  has  not  commanded,  and  to 
comply  with  an  express  prescription.  If  the  members  of  the  establish- 
ment inquire.  On  what  ground  do  you  receive  a  PedobaptislT  we  re- 
ply, Because  we  are  expressly  commanded  to  receive  him.  But  if  we 
inquire  in  our  turn.  Why  do  you  kneel  at  the  sacrament,  and  exact  that 
posture  of  all  your  communicants  t — is  it  affirmed  that  they  will  reply  in 
the  same  manner  ?  It  is  not  true,  then,  that  mixed  communion  stands 
upon  the  same  ground  with  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  consequently,  whatever  be  its  merits  or  demerits  in  other 
respects,  it  may  be  maintained  in  perfect  consistence  with  the  principle 
of  dissent 

To  the  objection  (hat  it  was  as  much  unknown  in  the  apostolic  age 
as  the  ceremonies  in  question,  we  have  already  replied,  that  at  that 
period  it  was  impossible  there  should  be  any  controversy  on  the  sub- 
ject of  baptism,  which  was  so  recently  instituted  and  so  fully  exempU- 
fied  in  the  conduct  of  the  apostles ;  but  that  now,  when  a  question  has 
arisen,  what  is  baptism,  a  new  case  occurs,  in  the  determination  of 
which  we  must  be  guided  by  the  precepts  respecting  mutual  forbear- 
ance.    To  this  the  author  raphes,  in  behalf  of  the  churchman,  "  Very 
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well ;  and  when  the  emperors  and  kings  of  former  days  were  converted 
to  the  Christian  faith,  and  were  desirous  of  sanctioning  the  gospel  by 
their  character,  their  property,  and  their  influence,  another  new  case 
occurred,  of  which  apostolic  times  knew  nothing.  When  nations  be- 
came generally  Christian,  other  new  cases  arose  out  of  the  new  events 
of  the  lime."*  To  this  I  answer,  It  is  very  possible,  undoubtedly,  for 
a  churchman  to  utter  the  same  words,  and  say  a  new  case  has  arisen ; 
but  unless  he  can  say  it  with  the  same  truth,  it  will  be  nothing  to  the 
purpose.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  assert  what  is  true, 
merely  because  a  false  assertion  respecting  another  subject  may  be 
couched  in  the  same  words.  Is  it  true,  or  is  it  not,  that  a  refusal  to 
comply  with  a  precept,  knowing  it  to  be  a  conmiand  of  Christ,  b  a  very 
different  thing  from  a  mere  misconception  of  the  nature  and  import  of 
that  comniand  ?  if  it  be,  will  it  be  asserted  that  such  as  had  refused  to 
make  a  profession  of  his  religion,  in  the  way  which  they  were  consciouB 
he  had  appointed,  would  have  been  just  as  excusable  as  the  most  candid 
and  impartial  of  modem  Pedobaptists  ?  Unless  he  will  assert  this,  the 
author  must  acknowledge  that  here  is  a  new  case,  and  that  the  question 
how  we  should  treat  the  wilful  contenmer  of  legitimate  authority  and  the 
erroneous  interpreter  of  Scripture  involves  separate  inqiuries.  From 
a  multitude  of  passages,  it  is  manifest  that  he  himself  forms  a  very 
different  opinion  of  the  present  Pedobaptists  from  what  he  would  enter- 
tain of  such  as  knowingly  and  deliberately  resisted  a  positive  com- 
mand. He  professes  to  give  them  entire  credit  for  their  sincerity,  and 
to  entertain  a  firm  persuasion  of  their  ready  admission  into  the  king- 
dom of  Heaven ;  which  would  be  absurd  on  the  latter  supposition.  In 
maintaining  a  different  conduct  towards  two  descriptions  of  persons, 
between  which  there  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  total  diversity  of  char- 
acter, we  are  perfectly  consistent ;  unless  it  be  asserted  that  judgment 
ought  to  have  no  influence  on  conduct,  nor  action  be  controlled  by 
principle. 

Let  the  impartial  reader  judge  for  himself  whether  it  is  possible,  by 
any  fair  mode  of  argument,  to  infer  from  these  premises  the  lawfulness 
of  making  the  conversion  of  kings  to  Christianity  a  pretext  for  placing 
them  at  the  head  of  the  church,  or  of  acknowledging  their  right  to  model 
the  worship  of  God  at  their  pleasure.  Yet  this  is  asserted,  and  these 
portentous  consequences  are  said  necessarily  to  flow  from  our  prin- 
ciples. It  is  a  matter  of  some  curiosity  what  kind  of  syllogism  will 
fairly  connect  the  two  following  propositions.  It  is  lawful  to  admit  a 
pious  Pedobaptist  to  commimion,  because  we  are  commanded  to  receive 
such  as  Christ  has  received.  Therefore,  it  is  lawful  to  acknowledge  a 
pious  prince  as  head  of  the  church,  and  to  allow  him  to  model  its  worship 
as  he  pleases.  We  quoted  a  scriptural  precept  for  the  former :  will  Mr. 
Kinghom  favour  us  with  something  equivalent  for  the  latter ;  or  will  he 
remind  us  of  the  passages  which  assert  Christ  to  be  the  ^  Head  over 
all  things  to  the  church,**  or  those  which  command  us  to  **  call  no  man 
master  upon  earth  V*    His  reasoning  in  this,  as  in  the  former  instance, 

*  BapUmn  a  Term  oT  Commnnloo,  p.  194. 
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is  clogged  with  a  twafbtd  absurdity :  fini,  he  confounda  tolenitioii  with 
GoncmreDce ;  for  they  who  contend  for  the  right  of  a  king  io  be  head, 
I  presume,  aeinowfai^  him  as  auch:  secondly,  becntise  we  may  iimo- 
centty  do  what  is  commanded,  or  rather  are  not  permitted  to  do  the 
contrary,  he  with  great  simplicity  infers  we  may  lawfully  Temure  on 
what  is  forbidden. 

The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  introduction  of  ceremonies,  and 
completely  invalidutes  his  conclusion,  that  because  we  ti^erftte  infant 
baptism,  which  we  consider  as  a  human  invention,  we  cannot  consis- 
tently depart  from  the  established  church  on  account  of  the  introduciion 
of  rites  which  we  deem  superatitions.  He  represents  a  cKurohman  as 
addressing  us  in  the  foUowing  manner: — "Is  not  forbearance  to  he 
granted  to  ut  also  in  what  we  deem  right  and  expedient  1  Suppose 
that  we  are  weak  brethren,  as  weak  as  you  choose  to  represent  us, — 
why  should  you  not,  eren  in  pity  to  our  weakness,  tolerate  us  in  adding 
s  few  things  to  the  original  iiutilutions  of  the  Loid,  rather  than  leave 
us,  and  by  schism  rend  the  seamless  garment  of  Christr*  In  reply 
to  this,  let  me  ask.  Is  the  toleration  of  objectionable  cerenKmies  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  a  churchman  1  or  are  we  invited  to  be  mere  spectators 
of  .these  obaerraneea,  without  joining  in  themT  But  do  the  Pedobap- 
lists,  when  thty  propose  to  commune  nith  us,  expect  iu  to  join  with 
Ihem  in  their  practice  of  infant  baptism  T  How  futile  then  is  it  to  con- 
clude, that  because  we  are  not  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come,  we  must 
on  no  occasion  bear  with  the  imperfections  we  cannot  remedy. 

He  largely  insists  on  the  superiority  of  his  system  to  ours,  on  account 
of  ita  being  at  a  greater  remove  from  the  princijdes  of  the  estabti^ed 
church.  "The  strict  Baptist,"  he  observes,  "can  set  the  churchman 
at  defiance,  while  he  tells  him  reapectTully  but  plaiidy  that  his  church 
is  wrong  in  its  very  constitution ;  that  it  is  formed  of  materials  diflerent 
bom  those  tiaed  by  the  Saviour,  and  ihnt  these  materials  are  tmited 
together  in  a  way  totally  diverse  from  that  of  his  inBtitution.*'t 

Had  he  succeeded  in  showing  that  his  practice  is  alone  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  dissent,  hJs  argument  would  have  been  to  the 
purpose.  But  to  found  a  claim  to  preference  merely  on  a  wider  devia- 
tion from  the  established  church  is  to  take  for  granted  what  is  palpably 
false,  that  the  established  church,  like  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  is  a 
mere  mass  of  corruption  and  error,  from  which  the  farther  we  recede 
we  necessarily  approach  nearer  to  rectitude.  That  it  comprehends 
many  abuses  we  sufficiently  attest  our  conviction  by  our  dissent ;  but 
as  it  contains  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  if  we  suffer  ourselves  to  look 
with  a  more  favourable  eye  upon  a  doctrine  merely  because  its  admis- 
sion will  remove  us  farther  from  the  establishment,  we  may  fall,  ere  we 
are  aware,  into  the  gulf  of  perdition.  Upon  this  principle,  we  may 
embrace  socinjamsm ;  for  soeinians  are,  unquestionably,  farther  re- 
moved from  the  church  than  orthodox  dissenters.  We  may  embrace 
popery,  since  all  good  Catholics  consider  the  Church  of  England  as 
bemg  iu  a  damnable  state.     We  always  supposed  it  was  the  agreement 

twl^wl'. 
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of  a  doctrine  with  the  Scriptures,  not  its  disagreement  with  any  hninan 
system,  which  formed  its  true  recommendation ;  and  that  to  consult 
our  antipathies  in  the  choice  of  a  rehgion  was  equally  unchristian  and 
unsafe. 

Besides,  the  objection  which  he  makes  to  the  constitution  of  the 
establislied  church  is  as  consistent  with  our  principles  as  with  his. 
AVhere  a  society  embraces  a  whole  nation,  and  recognises  as  her  mem- 
bers all  who  are  bom  within  certain  geographical  limits,  many  who  are 
openly  wicked  must  necessarily  be  included ;  and  the  materials  of  which 
it  is  composed  essentially  different  from  those  which  formed  the  primi- 
tive church,  which  consisted  of  such  as  were  ^^  called,  and  chosen,  and 
faithful.''  Of  such  an  assemblage  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  in  the 
words  of  this  writer,  '*  that  the  whole  body,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  are 
of  a  different  character  from  that  which  is  in  the  New  Testament  called 
a  church  of  Christ  :"*  and  as  this  reason  for  dissent,  deduced  from  the 
indiscriminate  mixture  of  good  and  bad,  is  not  weakened  or  impaired 
by  the  practice  of  open  communion,  we  are  as  much  entitled  as  he  is 
to  all  the  advantage  it  affords. 

But  when  we  are  accused  of  using  different  materials  in  the  erection 
from  those  which  were  originally  admitted  into  the  fabric,  because  vi'e 
admit  some  who,  in  our  judgment,  are  not  baptized,  we  deny  the  charge, 
and  acknowledge  ourselves  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  living  stones, 
built  on  the  only  true  foundation,  can  essentially  differ  from  each  other  on 
account  of  a  transient  ceremony;  unless  it  is  affirmed,  that  sanctifying 
grace  is  a  less  powerful  principle  of  attraction  and  assimilation  than  an 
external  circumstance,  and  that  Simon  Magus  bore  more  resemblance 
to  tlie  primitive  Christians  than  Richard  Baxter.  We  are  at  an  equal 
loss  to  discover  how  a  ceremony  can  impress  a  character.  That  immer- 
sion leaves  no  permanent  corporeal  mark  our  senses  assure  us :  is  this 
character  then  impressed  on  the  understanding,  on  the  heart,  or  the 
imagination  T  For  the  idea  of  a  character  which  modifies  and  changes 
nothing  is  as  unintelligible  to  me  as  tlie  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 

AVhat  the  writer  means  by  appropriating  to  himself  and  his  brethren 
tlie  exclusive  right  of  setting  a  churchman  at  defiance  is  equally  mys- 
terious, especially  as  clogged  with  this  condition,  ^  as  long  ;is  he  can 
establish  his  propositions  by  sufficient  proof."  A  wonderful  prerogative 
indeed !  By  setting  him  at  defiance,  he  intends  that  he  is  secure  of 
confuting  his  arguments,  which  it  seems  he  is  able  to  effect  so  long  as 
he  can  estabUsh  the  opposite  propositions  by  sufficient  proof.  What  is 
this  more  than  affirming  that  he  is  certain  of  being  able  to  prove  what 
he  can  prove  T  and  as  ^  churchman  can  certainly  do  the  same,  they 
may  each  enjoy,  upon  this  principle,  the  pleasure  of  mutual  defiance 
and  mutual  triumph. 

He  either  insults  the  understanding  of  his  readers  by  the  enunciation 
of  a  truism,  or  he  means  to  assert  that  the  practice  he  has  undertaken 
to  defend  is  so  identified  with  the  principles  of  dissent,  that  it  is  inca- 
pable of  being  maintained  without  it.     The  falsehood  of  this  assump- 

*  BaptiUB  ft  Tenn  of  CommttniMi,  p.  197. 
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tion  has  b«en  sufficiently  erinced  already ;  in  tddidon  to  whioh,  the 
reader  is  requested  to  reflect  on  the  extreme  imprudence  of  utempdoE 
to  rest  a  controversy  of  such  magnitude  on  so  precarious  a  basis,  ana 
to  divide  and  distract  a  common  cause  by  encumbering  it  with  the 
debate  on  baptism  and  the  verbal  subtleties  of  strict  conuDunion.  To 
such  a  mode  of  defence,  the  churchman  might  justly  reply.  Physician, 
heal  thyself:  convince  your  own  denomination  of  the  correctnesa  of 
your  reasoning,  before  you  presume  to  troi^le  us  with  the  mysteries  of 
your  cabala. 

IHr.  Kinghom,  in  his  zeal  for  baptism,  intimates  his  conviction  that 
the  admission  of  infants  to  that  ordinance  will  at  once  legitimate  the 
constitution  of  the  established  church,  and  render  a  secession  iroin  it 
indispensable.  He  quotes,  with  apparent  approbation,  a  long  passage 
from  Bishop  Hall,  intended  to  show,  that  if  the  baptism  of  the  church 
is  valid,  its  constitution  must  be  so  also,  which  he  prefaces  by  applaud- 
ing that  prelate's  discernment,  in  seeing  clearly  their  intimate  connexion. 
"All  your  rabbins."  says  the  bishop,  "caimot  answer  the  charge  of 
your  rebaptized  brother.  If  we  be  a  true  church,  you  must  return ;  if 
we  be  not  (as  a  false  church  is  no  church  of  God),  you  must  reb^ptize ; 
if  our  baptism  be  good,  then  is  our  constitution  good."*  Nothing  can 
be  more  futile  than  this  mode  of  arguing,  which  merely  proves  that  the 
good  bishop,  with  all  his  brilliance  of  genius,  was  but  an  indifferent 
reasoner.  He  thought  himself  justified  in  dissenting  from  the  Church 
of  Rome,  notwithstanding  her  baptism  was  ever  esteemed  valid.  By 
the  ancient  church,  through  all  successive  ages  from  the  council  of 
Nice,  the  rebaptizalion  even  of  heretics  was  condemned  ;  though  heretics 
were  certainly  not  esteemed  a  part  of  the  churcli.  The  very  society 
of  which  the  bishop  was  a  member  has  always  professed  to  consider 
baptism,  administered  by  every  class  of  dissenters,  in  the  name  of  the 
Tnnity,  as  valid ;  so  that,  if  the  reasoning  extolled  by  Mr.  Kinghom  is 
just,  he  was  guilty  of  schism  in  refusing  to  unite  at  one  and  the  same 
time  with  heretics,  Roman  Catholics,  and  dissenters. 

Not  satisfied  with  asserting  that  our  principles  militate  against  the 
lawfiilaess  of  dissent,  he  maintains  that  they  are  inconsistent  with  Prot- 
estantism, aud  that,  by  necessary  consequence,  they  convict  Luther 
and  liis  associates  of  schism  and  rebellion.  In  the  treatise  on  Terms 
of  Communion  it  had  been  urged,  that  if  we  believe  our  Pedobaptist 
brethren  to  be  m  a  state  of  salvation,  we  must  acknowledge  them  as  a 
part  of  the  true  church,  and  that  to  refiise  them  communion  is  to  create 
a  schism  in  the  body.  Applying  this  reasoning  to  the  case  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  he  attempts  to  repel  it,  by  remarking  that  if  "we  have  no 
right  to  refuse  their  communion  with  us,  till  they  conform  to  what  we 
are  convinced  is  the  will  of  Christ,  we  had  no  right  to  leave  theta 
because  they  deviated  from  his  will.  The  ground  is  in  both  cases  (As 
TCni«.  Once  lake  away  the  obligation  of  conforming  to  the  will  of 
Christ,  and  the  Reformation  is  declared  a  mischievous  insurrection,  in 
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vhieh  all  Protesiants  are  involved  as  aiding  and  abetting  a  needlesa  and 
schismalical  project."* 

To  iliis  1  reply,  that  to  suppose  us  to  take  away  the  obligation  ( 
farming  in  our  oum  persona  lo  ihe  will  or  Christ  is  to  suppose  us  no 
longer  Christians.  For  to  deny  the  obligation  of  obedience  is  at  once 
lo  deny  his  authority,  wliich  is  equivalent  to  a  fonnal  renunciation  of 
Christianity.  Bui  if  he  means  that  ive  are  obliged  lo  demand  in  others 
K  perfect  compliance  with  his  will,  as  a  term  of  communion,  he  takes 
away  the  possibility  of  toleracion;  for  we  can  be  said  to  tolerate  nothing 
but  what  we  disapprove,  and  we  can  assign  no  other  reason  for  our  dis- 
approbation besides  iis  apparent  repugnance  to  the  mind  of  Christ.  His 
argument,  therefore,  is  entirely  nugatory.  It  is  atiknowledged  that  the 
lawfulness  of  admitting  a  Roman  Catholic  to  our  communion,  supposing 
him  to  be  a  real  Christian,  is  a  necessary  inference  from  our  principles ; 
but  to  conclude  from  thence  that  wc  are  obliged  to  adhere  to  his  ia 
demonstrably  false  and  sophistical ;  nor  is  there  the  least  pretence  for 
asserting  that  the  *■  ground  in  both  cases  is  the  same."  Of  two  actions 
which  involve  consequences  infinitely  difierenuit  is  impossible  the  ground 
should  be  the  same.  To  receive  a  pious  Roman  Catholic  to  our  com- 
munion implies  nothing  more  than  an  acknowledgmeai  of  his  being  a 
member  of  Christ,  which  is  true  by  the  supposition  :  to  commune  with 
him  in  the  rites  peculiar  to  the  Romish  church  is  to  be  guilty  of  gross 
idolatry  and  superstition,  which,  however  pardonable  it  may  be  in  him, 
whose  conscience  is  uninformed,  in  me,  who  have  no  such  plea,  would 
be  damnable.  Luther  was  itecessiiated  to  depart  from  the  external 
communion  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  if  he  would  not  partake  in  her  cor- 
ruptions, because  her  communion  formed  a  principal  part  of  those  cor- 
luptions.  Besides,  since  that  church  maintains  the  infallibility  of  all 
her  decisions,  and  whoever  ventures  to  promulgate  a  doubt  respecting 
B  tittle  of  her  doclrine,>is  ipso  facto  es communicated  till  he  recant*, 
when  the  tight  of  truth  revealed  to  Luther  her  enormities,  it  was  not 
left  to  his  option  to  continue  in  her  society  or  not,  unless  he  would  involve 
himself  in  the  guilt  of  most  horrid  prevarication.  He  never  pretended 
to  depart  from  the  Romish  church  absolutely,  and  in  every  thing,  but  in 
those  particulars  only  in  which  she  had  corrupted  the  doctrine  of  the 
gospel  and  adulterated  the  worship  of  God ;  and,  however  highly  he 
might  estimate  the  advantages  of  unity,  he  could  not  purchase  them  at 
the  expense  of  a  good  conscience,  nor  dare,  by  assenting  to  error,  or 
concurring  in  snperstition  and  idolatry,  "to  do  evil  that  good  might 
come."  But  if  a  Catholic  of  whose  piety  he  entertained  no  doubt  had 
offered  himself  for  communion  with  him,  without  recanting  popery  on 
the  one  hand,  or  proposing  to  innovate  in  the  worship  of  God  on  the 
other,  on  such  a  supposition,  if  Luther  had  refused  to  receive  him,  his 
conduct  might  have  been  justly  censured.  Now,  1  would  put  it  to  the 
conscience  of  any  impartial  perBon,  to  deiermine  whether  Luther  would 
have  had  precisely  the  same  reasons  for  declining  this  act  of  toleration, 
as  for  rcfusijig  his  approbation  of  indulgences,  or  his  adoration  of  the 
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mass.  In  exercising  the  forbearance  in  question,  he  would  have  merely 
attested  the  piety  of  the  communicant ;  in  the  other  case,  he  would 
have  directly  countenanced  and  supported  what  he  esteemed  impiety 
and  idolatry.  With  him  who  is  prepared  to  assert  that  each  of  these 
methods  of  proceeding  are  equally  criminal,  it  is  in  vain  to  dispute ;  but 
if  they  are  not,  the  assertion  that  the  ground  in  both  cases  is  the  same 
is  undeniably  false. 

Having  detected  the  palpable  sophistry  by  which  my  opponent  would 
evince  the  inconsistency  of  our  principles  with  the  cause  of  Protestant- 
ism and  of  dissent,  it  remains  only  for  me  to  remind  him  of  the  facility 
with  which  the  argument  may  be  retorted,  and  of  the  striking  resem- 
blance between  the  system  of  strict  communion  and  that  which  is  main- 
tained by  the  churches  of  England  and  of  Rome. 

1.  The  Romish  church,  it  is  well  known,  pretends  to  an  absolute 
infallibility ;  not,  however,  in  such  a  sense  as  implies  an  authority  to 
introduce  new  doctrine,  but  merely  in  the  proposal  of  apostolic  traditions 
and  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  While  she  admits  the  Scripture 
to  be  the  original  rule  of  faith,  she  requires,  under  pain  of  excommuni- 
cation, that  the  sense  she  puts  on  its  words  should  be  received  with  the 
same  submission  with  the  inspired  volume.  In  what  respects,  let  me 
ask,  is  the  conduct  of  the  strict  Baptists  different?  A  controversy 
arises  on  the  extent  of  a  positive  rite,  whether  it  should  be  confined  to 
adults,  or  be  communicated  to  infants.  Both  parties  appeal  to  the 
Scripture,  which  the  Baptist  interprets  (in  my  humble  opinion)  correctly, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  restrict  it  to  believers ;  the  Pedobaptist,  with 
equal  sincerity,  supposes  it  to  include  infants.  While  the  former  in  his 
own  practice  confines  it  to  the  description  of  persons  to  whom  he  judges 
it  to  belong,  he  acts  with  unexceptionable  propriety ;  but  when,  not 
satisfied  with  this,  he  insists  upon  forcing  his  interpretation  on  the  con- 
science of  his  brother,  and  treiits  him  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as 
though  he  avowedly  contradicted  Christ  and  his  apostles,  what  is  this 
but  an  assumption  of  infallibility  ?  All  that  infallibility  which  the  Church 
of  Home  pretends  to  is  the  right  of  placing  her  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture on  a  level  with  the  word  of  God :  she- professes  to  promulgate  no 
new  revelation,  but  solely  to  render  her  sense  of  it  imperative  and  bind- 
ing :  and  if  we  presume  to  treat  our  fellow-christians,  merely  because 
they  differ  from  us  in  their  construction  of  a  positive  precept,  as  unworthy 
of  being  recognised  as  Christ's  disciples  (the  very  words  of  this  writer), 
and  disqualified  for  the  communion  of  saints, — if  we  allow  them  "  faith," 
while  we  deny  them  "  obedience,"  and  aflSrm  them  not  to  "  revere  Christy's 
authority,  submit  to  his  ordinances,  or  obey  the  laws  of  his  house,"  we 
defy  all  the  powers  of  discrimination  to  ascertain  the  difference  of  the 
two  cases,  or  to  assign  a  reason  why  we  must  ascribe  the  claim  of 
infallibility  to  one,  and  not  to  the  other. 

On  another  occasion,  Mr.  Kinghorn  observes,*  that  the  strict  Baptists 
show  they  understand  the  distinction  between  judging  for  others  and 
acting  on  their  own  responsibility.     But  in  imposing  their  own  sense 

*  fiapttsm  a  Term  of  Commankm,  p.  07. 
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of  Scripture  on  their  brethren,  and  affirming  that  on  accoimi  of  their 
ditfering  from  ihem,  they  do  noi  "  revere  iJie  auihority  of  Clirist,"  ii 
either  judging  fur  others,  in  every  possible  sense  of  the  words,  or  the 
writer  has  made  an  impassible  supposition.  He  adds,  they  allow  that 
Ihe  Pedobapiisls,  on  their  oum  principles,  do  right  in  forming  themaelvea 
into  churL-hes,  and  in  commemorating  ilie  death  of  (heir  Lord.  And 
ffluat  ihey  oot  do  equally  right,  on  their  own  principles,  in  baptizing 
infants,  unless  he  will  assert  that  the  propriety  of  baptizing  infants  is 
not  their  principle  I  If  judging  for  others  is  supposed  to  involve  a  claim 
of  infallibility,  and  on  thm  account,  and  thut  aluue,  to  be  shunned,  to 
attempt  to  vindicate  the  practice  of  our  opponents  from  that  imputation 
will  baffle  the  acutest  intellect. 

S.  We  have  already  observed  the  coincidence  of  our  opponent's 
system  with  the  doctrine  of  the  opus  operatum,  or  the  intrinsic  nud 
mechanical  efficacy  of  religious  rites,  independent  of  the  intention  and 
disposition  of  the  worshipper.  The  Roman  CathDli<;  attaches  such 
importance  to  the  rile  of  baptism,  as  to  believe  that  when  duly  admin* 
istered  it  is  necessarily  accompunied  with  the  pardon  of  sin,  and 
regenerating  grace.  The  strict  iiapUBt  maintains  that  lis  absence, 
where  all  other  religious  qualifications  are  possessed  in  the  highest 
perfection  which  human  nature  admits,  deprives  the  party  of  "the 
privileges  of  faith."*  and  renders  him  an  alien  from  the  Christian  church. 

Boili  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Church  of  England  have  dtvited 
ttrms  of  communion  of  their  awn,  and  rendered  it  necessary  for  the 
members  to  comply  with  innumerable  ihingn  besides  those  which  Christ 
has  enjoined  as  requisite  to  salvation.  The  lawfulness  and  propriety 
of  doing  so  is  the  pahnaHuni  aTgtiment«m,  the  main  pillar  and  support 
of  strict  communion.  Let  this  principle  once  be  abandoned,  and  the 
present  controversy  is  at  an  end,  unless  our  opponents  choose  to 
aiHume  new  ground,  by  affirming  the  necessary  connexion  between 
baptism,  as  they  administer  it,  and  the  attainment  of  eternal  life ;  and 
that  they  should  not  perceive  the  absolute  necessity  of  proceeding  so 
far,  in  order  to  be  consistent,  seems  to  approach  to  a  judicial  inlHluation. 

3.  The  adherents  to  the  papal  power  claim  to  themselves  the  excin- 
aive  appellation  of  the  cAureh :  the  arrogance  of  which  pretension  is 
faithfully  copied  by  the  advocates  of  strict  communion.  The  former, 
however,  by  confining  salvation  within  her  own  pale,  avoid  the  ab- 
surdity into  which  the  latter  fall,  who,  while  they  affirm  the  great  body 
of  the  faithful  are  not  entitled  to  that  appellation,  are  obliged  to  distin* 
guish  between  the  mystical  body  of  Christ  and  his  church,  which  the 
Scriptures  expressly  affinn  to  be  one  and  the  same. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

The  Propriety  of  Appeaiing  in  this  Controversy  to  the  peculiar  Prit^ 
ciples  of  the  Pedobaptiste — briefly  exeanined  and  discussed.' 

It  18  dae,  in  my  apprehension,  to  the  majesty  of  truth,  that  she  should 
be  defended  only  by  truth,  and  that  we  should  on  all  occasions  abstain 
from  attempting  to  increase  her  partisans  by  corrupt  suffrages.  Such 
are  the  suffrages  she  may  accidentally  gain  by  the  influence  of  error. 
As  she  scorns  to  employ  the  aid  of  violence,  which  is  foreign  to  her 
nature,  so  much  less  will  she  condescend  to  owe  any  portion  of  her 
ascendency  to  falsehood,  which  it  is  her  eternal  prerogative  to  con- 
found and  to  destroy.  He  who  wishes  to  enlighten  the  human  mind 
will -disdain  to  appeal  to  its  prejudices,  and  will  rather  hazard  the  rejeo- 
lion  of  his  opinions,  than  press  them  as  a  necessary  corollary  from 
iausconceptions  and  mistakes.  If  the  decision  of  controverted  questions 
is  to  be  subjected  to  vote,  and  a  superiority  of  numbers  is  to  pronounce 
a  verdict,  the  means  by  which  they  are  procured  is  a  matter  of  indi^ 
flBrence :  he  who  is  most  successful  in  enlisting  popular  humonrs  and 
prejudices  on  his  side  will  infallibly  secure  the  victory.  To  all  legiti- 
mate argument,  however,  it  is  essential  for  the  parties  concerned  to 
reason  on  principles  admitted  by  both  ;  to  take  their  stand  upon  com- 
mon ground,  and  to  adopt  no  medium  of  proof  of  the  truth  of  which  he 
who  suggests  it  is  not  satisfied. 

How  far  Mr.  Kinghom's  management  of  the  controversy  corresponds 
with  these  just  requisitions  the  impartial  reader  will  be  at  no  loss  to 
determine.  In  his  zeal  to  increase  the  number  of  his  partisans,  he 
makes  frequent  and  urgent  appeals  to  the  Pedobaptists,  with  whom  the 
point  at  issue  can  rarely  if  ever  become  a  practical  question,  and  who 
are  therefore  little  interested  in  its  decision.  As  they  admit  without 
hesitation  the  validity  of  our  baptism,  the  question  whether  the  right 
administration  of  that  ordinance  be  an  essential  requisite  to  communion, 
has  no  immediate  relation  to  the  economy  of  their  churches :  it  inter- 
ests them  only  in  the  case  of  those  individuals  who  may  be  desirous 
of  communing  with  Baptist  societies.  As  far  as  it  concerns  the  neces- 
sity of  that  particular  rite  by  which  we  are  characterized,  it  is  a  con- 
troversy in  which  we  are  the  only  parties ;  and,  however  much  we 
venerate  the  judgment  of  the  religious  public,  we  cannot  forget  that 
their  motives  to  a  rigorous  examination  of  the  question  bear  no  pro- 
portion to  ours.  To  them  it  is  a  theoretical  inquiry,  to  us  a  practical 
one  of  the  most  serious  moment.  If  in  appealing  to  them,  however, 
be  had  constructed  his  reasoning  on  principles  common  to  Baptists  and 
Pedobaptists,  there  had  been  no  room  for  complaint.  But  instead  of 
this,  he  enumerates  and  marshals  with  such  anxiety  all  the  appen- 
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Aages  of  infiinl  baptism,  all  il  asaumes  and  all  Jc  infers,  as  so  many 
irrefragable  arguments  for  liia  hypothesis,  ihat  were  we  to  Judge  of  his 
aeniiments  from  these  passages  alone,  we  should  suppose  him  as  irem- 
blingly  alive  to  the  consistency  of  Pedobapiists,  as  Eii  id  the  preserra- 
tion  o(  the  ark.  He  adjures  ihem,  by  every  thing  which  ihey  deem 
■irred  in  iheir  system,  not  to  forsake  him  in  the  conflict,  reminding 
Ihem  that  if  they  do  so  they  must  abandon  a  multitude  of  positions 
ivhich  they  have  been  accustomed  to  maintain  against  the  BaptiBis 
(that  is,  against  himself),  and  be  compelled  to  relinquish  the  tield.  He 
therefore  exhorts  ihem  to  be  faiiliful  unto  death  in  the  defence  of  error, 
and  to  lake  care  ihat  no  arts,  blandishments,  or  artifices  seduce  ihem 
to  concessions  which  would  embarrass  thetn  in  their  warfare,  and 
render  the  cause  of  infant  baptism  less  tenable.  Thus  he  reminds 
them  that  by  admitting  the  principle  for  which  we  contend,  they  must 
relinquish  their  plea  for  baptizing  infants,  on  the  ground  of  its  "  giving 
the  seed  of  believers  a  partial  membership,  which  is  recognised  and 
completed  when  ihey  profess  iheir  faith  in  uiaiurer  years.  Thus  one 
leading  popular  represeniatiim  of  iis  utility  is  given  up."  This  infaut 
membership,  however,  he  elsewhere  exclaims  against,  as  the  very  pre- 
cursor  of  antichrist,  the  Inlet  to  almost  ever}'  abomination ;  and  ihia 
popular  representation  he  considers  as  a  most  dangerous  5clion.*  He 
tells  them,  that  were  he  a  PedubapiiBi,  and  disposed  to  adopt  my  theory, 
he  should  he  afraid  of  being  pressed  with  ihe  question,  Of  what  use  is 
infant  baptism  ?t  it  is  unnecessary  to  remind  ihe  reader  thai  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Kinghorn  it  is  of  none  whatever,  but  a  most  pcrnicioua 
abuse  of  a  Christian  ordinance.  But  what  is  more  lamentable  still,  he 
warns  them  that  if  "  they  enter  into  the  spirit  of  our  representation,  ihey 
will  be  in  danger  of  neglecting  it  altogether,  and  consequently  either 
abandon  the  whole  institution,  or  be  induced  by  the  examination  of 
Scriptiu'c  to  become  Baptists ;"  that  they  will  "  be  guilty  of  a  complete 
deviation  from  the  principles  of  iheir  predecessors ;  ihat  ihey  must  find 
new  arguments  for  their  infant  bapiism  ;  and  thai,  wiihout  attempting  lo 
divine  whal  they  may  be,  their  cause  will  be  materially  injured  by  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  necessity  of  adopting  new  modes  of  defence." 
All  this  appears  very  sir<inge  from  the  pen  of  a  zealous  Baptist,  who 
conlemplaies  every  one  of  ihe  doctrbes  wliich  he  appeals  lo  with  un' 
qualified  abhorrence,  ami  who  must  be  aware  that  just  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  their  repugnance  to  the  practice  of  mixed  commimion  is 
the  presumptive  evidence  in  its  favour.  To  attempt  the  recommenda- 
tion of  his  theory  by  insisting  on  the  impossibility  of  reconciling  it  with 
what  Is  in  his  opinion  a  system  of  delusion,  indic^iles  something  nearly 
resembling  ihe  unrestrained  impetuosity  of  a  mind  so  intent  upon  the 
end  as  to  be  indilfereni  about  the  means,  and  savours  more  of  the  art 
and  sophistry  of  a  pleader  tlian  of  the  simpliciiy  which  characterizes 
a  sober  inquirer  after  truth.  My  knowledge  of  the  author  forbids  the 
■lightest  suspicion  of  any  deliberate  intention  to  mislead ;  but  in  my 
humble  apprehension  he  has  been  betrayed  by  ihe  wurmih  of  debate 
and  the  intemperate  sallies  of  his  zeal,  into  the  use,  to  adopt  the  mildau 

*  BipUiii  ■  Tgnn  or  Cgmmaiuiia,  p,  II.  t  Mi.  p.  >t. 
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expression,  of  unhallowed  weapons,  and,  by  courting  an  alliance  with 
error,  degraded  his  cause. 

It  is  probable  he  will  attempt  to  justify  his  proceeding  by  saying  he 
has  merely  availed  himself  of  an  argumentum  ad  kominein.  But  he  has 
greatly  exceeded  the  limits  assigned  to  that  species  of  argument,  which 
may  be  very  properly  employed  to  repel  a  particular  objection  of  an 
opponent,  by  showing  that  it  recoils  upon  himself,  but  should  never  be 
laid  at  the  basis  of  a  process  of  reasoning,  because  the  utmost  it  can 
effect  is  to  evince  the  inconsistency  of  two  opuiions,  without  determining 
which,  or  whether  either  of  them,  is  true. 

But  it  is  not  merely  to  acknowledge  errors  that  the  author  appeals, 
with  a  view  to  discourage  our  Pedobaptist  brethren  from  uniting  with 
118 ;  he  also  endeavours  to  rouse  into  action  a  feeling  which,  whatever 
name  he  may  think  fit  to  give  it,  is,  in  my  apprehension,  neither  more 
nor  less  than  pride.  He  remarks,  that  in  joining  with  us  they  must 
either  '^  consider  themselves  as  unbaptized,  or  satisfied  with  their  own 
baptism,  whatever  we  may  think  of  it,  or  as  agreeing  with  the  maxim 
that  baptism,  in  any  form,  is  of  no  consequence  to  communion.**  The 
first  of  these  suppositions  he  very  properly  puts  aside  as  impossible. 
The  second  he  reminds  them  is  '*  degrading^  because  they  permit  them* 
selves  to  be  considered  as  persons  who  have  not  fulfilled  the  will  of  the 
Lord,  in  the  very  point  in  which  they  believe  they  have  fulfilled  it. 
They  consequently  unite  with  us  on  terms  of  inferiority ;  and  he  who 
refuses  to  commune  with  us,  because,  in  so  doing,  he  tacitly  allows 
himself  to  be  considered  as  not  so  complete  a  disciple  of  Jesus  as  he 
thinks  he  is,  acts  a  part  which  is  justifiable  and  dignified.''*  The 
amount  of  this  reasoning  is,  that  whenever  a  Christian  perceives  that 
his  brother  entertains  a  less  favourable  opinion  of  his  conduct  in  any 
particular  than  he  himself  does,  he  is  bound  to  renounce  his  communion; 
because,  in  every  such  instance,  he  must  be  considered  as  not  so  com- 
plete a  disciple  as  he  thinks  he  is,  and  to  allow  himself  to  be  so  con- 
sidered is  a  meanness.  And  from  hence  another  consequence  infallibly 
results,  that  no  two  Christians  ought  to  coniinue  in  communion  between 
whom  there  subsists  the  smallest  diversity  of  judgment  respecting  any 
point  of  practical  religion  ;  for  since  each  of  them,  supposing  them  sin- 
cere, must  believe  his  own  practice  more  agreeable  to  the  will  of  Christ 
than  his  brother's,  that  brollier  must  be  aware  that  he  is  considered  as 
not  so  complete  a  disciple  as  he  judges  himself  to  be,  to  which  it  seems 
it  is  degrading  to  submit.  The  author  may  be  fairly  challenged  to 
produce  a  single  example  of  a  disagreement  among  Christians  to  which 
this  reasoning  will  not  apply ;  and,  therefore,  admitting  it  to  be  just,  he 
has  established  a  canon  which  prohibits  communion  wherever  there  is 
not  a  perfect  unanimity  in  interpreting  the  precepts  of  Christ ;  which  he 
who  reflects  on  the  incurable  diversity  of  human  opinions  will  acknow* 
ledge  is  equivalent  to  rendering  communion  impossible. 

Although  the  instance  under  immediate  consideration  respects  a  point 
of  practice,  the  conclusion  will  hold  equally  strong  in  relation  to  doc- 
trinal subjects.     For,  not  to  remind  the  reader  that  different  opinions  on 

*  Baptism  a  Tenn  of  Commankm,  p.  115, 110. 
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praclical  points  are  in  etfeci  diRurent  doctrines,  and  thiLt  the  whole 
agreement  with  our  Pedobnptisl  brethren  originates  in  these,  it  is  UD- 
doubiedly  true  of  points  of  simjilc  belief,  as  well  as  of  Christian  duties, 
that  whoever  adopts  a  sentiment  different  from  that  of  his  liiUow-cliriB< 
tians  must,  by  the  latter,  be  regarded  as  in  an  error ;  and,  sinee  revelatioh 
claims  faith  as  well  as  obedieniie,  "not  so  complete  a  disciple  as  he 
thinks  he  is,"  to  which,  if  it  is  degrading  for  liiin  to  submit,  Iiis  only 
remedy  is  to  depart  and  quit  the  communion.  A  tine  engine  truly  for 
dissolving  every  Christian  society  into  uioms,  and  for  rendering  the 
church  of  Christ  the  most  proud,  turbulent,  and  contentious  of  all  human 


If  it  be  alleged  that  Mr.  Kinghorn's  reasoning  was  not  designed  to 
apply  to  the  smaller  diflerences  which  may  arise,  but  only  to  grave  and 
weighty  matters,  such  as  the  nature  of  a  Cliristian  ordinance,  the  ob- 
vious answer  is,  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  us  for  what  it  was 
designed,  but  whether  it  be  sound  and  valid  ;  in  other  words,  whether 
it  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  a  Pedobaptist's  refusingio  join  with  tis,  that 
in  "  so  doing  he  allows  himself  to  be  considered  as  not  so  complete  a 
disciple  as  he  thinks  he  is."  If  it  be,  the  consequences  we  have  de- 
duced will  inevitably  follow- 
Not  satisfied,  however,  with  denouncing  llie  imion  of  Pedobaptisls 
with  us  as  "  undignified,"  and  as  placing  them.'telves  on  terms  of  "  in- 
feriority," he  begs  them  to  consider  whether  it  is  not  a  "  sunender  of 
their  principles  in  a  manner  aliogciher  inconsistent  with  their  views  of 
the  taw  of  Christ."  This  surrender,  he  proceeds  to  inform  us,  consists 
in  their  "  agreeing  to  be  considered  as  unbaptized,  which  is  coniiary  to 
the  opinion  which  they  entertain  of  themselves."  We  certainty  make 
no  scruple  of  informing  a  FedobaptisI  candidate  that  we  consider  liim 
as  unbaptized,  and  disdain  all  concealment  upon  the  subject ;  but  how 
his  consent  to  join  us  on  these  terms  involves  an  unworthy  surrender 
of  his  principles  is  very  mysterious.  His  principle  is,  that  infant  bap- 
tism is  a  pari  of  the  will  of  Christ,  whicli  we  believe  to  be  a  human 
invention.  Now,  how  his  allowing  us  to  believe  this,  without  breaking 
witli  us  on  that  account,  amounts  to  a  dereliction  of  it,  ia  a  riddle  which 
it  would  require  an  (Edipus  to  solve.  May  he  not  retain  his  seniimentB 
and  believe  ua  in  an  error !  and  is  not  his  continuing  unbaptised  a  de< 
monstrative  proof  that  he  does  so !  And  while  this  is  the  case,  and  he 
roanifests  Iiis  opinion,  both  by  words  and  actions,  is  he  still  guilty  of 
this  fearful  surrender? 

Besides,  what  will  it  avail  him  to  leave  our  communion,  since  our 
opinion  still  pursues  him  ;  and  though  he  should  retire  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth  we  shall  still  continue  to  think  "he  has  not  fultilled  the  law 
of  Christ  in  the  very  point  in  which  he  believes  himself  to  have  fulfilled 
it"  There  is  no  conceivable  remedy ;  he  must  digest  the  affront  as 
he  can ;  but  why  he  should  feel  it  so  insupportable  only  iti  the  case 
of  our  proposing  to  "  receive"  him  is  passing  strange,  except  the  author 
supposes  him  to  be  of  so  canine  a  temper  as  to  be  the  moat  dangerotu 
when  most  caressed. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  the  happy  versatility  of  the  author,  and  with  what 
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dexterity  he  can  adapt  his  viands  to  the  taste  and  palate  of  every  guest 
When  it  was  his  object  to  load  with  all  possible  odium  the  conduct  of 
the  Baptists  in  admitting  the  members  of  other  denominations,  he  pro- 
fesses to  discern  an  essential  disparity  between  their  conduct  and  ours* 
,o  We  (he  tells  us)  are  ^^more  to  blame  than  the  Pedobaptists  that  join 
*^*  with  us :  they  surrender  no  principle ;  they  do  not  unite  with  those 
whom  tkey  deem  unbaptized.''*  He  was  then  all  intent  on  reproaching 
us ;  when  he  has  to  deal  with  the  Pedobaptists  he  feels  no  scruple  in 
awarding  them  the  same  measure.  ^^  The  inquiry,''  he  says,  '*  will  irre* 
sistibly  arise,  if  they  really  and  heartily  believe  that  infant  baptism  is 
an  institution  of  Christ,  Why  do  they  wish  to  unite  with  people  by 
whom  one  of  his  institutions  is,  in  their  view,  so  manifestly  opposed  ? 
How  can  they,  in  justice  to  their  families,  unite  with  Baptists  T  '^  Let 
them,"  he  says  on  another  occasion,  ^  consider  whether  they  act  vrisely 
or  consistently  if  they  join  with  Baptists  who  receive  them  on  these 
grounds.  If,  on  their  part,  it  is  connected  with  a  sacrifice^  of  principle^ 
uey  will  confess  that  it  is  indefensible."t  By  these  grounds  he  means, 
on  the  supposition  that  baptism  is  not  an  essential  prerequisite  to  com- 
munion, which,  he  is  aware,  is  the  principle  on  which  we  rest  our  vin* 
dication,  and  which  is  certainly  perfectly  consistent  with  their  conviction 
of  our  being  baptized ;  the  very  circumstance  he  urged  before  as  a  proof 
that  they  sacrificed  no  principle. 

From  a  writer  who  so  palpably  contradicts  himself  it  were  vain  to 
expect  any  information  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  since  it  is  impos* 
sible  to  conjecture  whether  the  union  of  our  Pedobaptist  brethren  does 
or  does  not  involve  a  surrender  of  principle,  in  the  judgment  of  him  who 
affirms  both.  On  impartial  inquiry  it  will  probably  be  found,  that  though 
no  principle  is  violated  on  either  side,  as  much  candour  is  evinced  on 
the  part  of  Pedobaptists  in  consenting  to  a  union  as  on  ours.  If  we  join 
with  those  whom  we  are  obliged  to  consider  as  unbaptized,  they  unite 
with  persons  who,  in  their  judgment,  repeat  an  ordinance  which  ought 
to  be  performed  but  once,  nullify  a  Christian  institute,  and  deprive  their 
children  of  the  benefit  of  a  salutary  rite.  And  since  the  subjects  of 
baptism  are  far  more  numerous  on  their  system  than  on  ours,  why  should 
they  be  less  offended  at  our  neglect  of  these  than  we  are  at  their  ex* 
tending  the  ordinance  too  far?  Whoever  attaches  importance  to  the 
covenant  into  which  God  is  supposed  to  enter  with  the  seed  of  believers 
must  highly  disapprove  the  conduct  of  the  parent  who  withholds  from 
his  offspring  its  instituted  seed ;  nor  is  it  possible  for  him  to  cherish  the 
esteem  due  to  him  as  a  Christian  but  by  imputing  his  conduct  to  involun- 
tary error.  The  supposed  cruelty  also  of  refusing  to  insert  an  innocent 
babe  into  the  Abrahamic  stock — the  impiety  of  profaning  a  Christian 
sacrament  by  rebaptizing  might  be  made  the  subject  of  tragic  declama- 
tion with  as  much  propriety  as  their  want  of  "  reverence  to  the  authority 
of  Christ,  and  disobedience  to  the  la\vs  of  his  house."  If  we  must  tole- 
rate none  who  are  guilty  of  omitting  a  divine  law  (which  is  the  doctrine 
of  Mr.  Kinghorn),  how  is  it  possible  for  a  Pedobaptist  to  bear  with  US| 
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whn  live  in  the  perpeluaJ  neglect  of  what  hia  principles  compel  him  to 
consider  in  ihai  light. 

In  the  judgmeni  of  all  other  dcoomi nations,  while  we  neglect  to 
dedicate  our  oll'spring  lo  Ggd  in  the  solemnization  of  a  federal  rite, 
however  conscientious  we  may  b«,~we  can  but  very  imperfecily  imitute 
the  example  of  Abraham,  of  whom  the  Omniscient  testified  thdi  he 
"  would  command  his  children,  and  bis  household  Hfter  him,  to  keep  the 
way  of  the  Lord  ;"  or  that  of  Zechariah  and  Elizabeth,  "  who  walked 
in  all  the  ordinances  and  commandments  of  the  Lord  blainelesa."  On  a 
fair  comparison,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which  party  is  most  cnlitled 
to  the  praise  of  candour;  where  both  evince  a  noble  oblivion  of  minor 
partialities  and  atlachments,  made  to  yield  to  the  force  of  Christian 
charity,  and  disappear  before  tlm  grandeur  of  the  common  salvation. 


IN  WHICH  THE  INSUFFICIENCY  OF  THE  REPLY  MB.  KING- 
HORN  HAS  MADE  TO  THE  PRINCIPAL  ARGUMENTS  URGED 
FOR  MIXED  COMMUNION  IS  EXPOSED. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Hit  Replg  to  the  Argiimrnl  deduced  from  Ihe  Scriptural  Injunetiim  of 

Mutual  Forbearance  and  Brotherly  Love  considered. 

Reluctant  as  the  author  is  to  prolong  the  present  controversy  to  a 
tedious  length,  lie  can  neitlier  do  justice  to  his  cause  nor  to  himself 
unless  he  notices  the  attempt  which  his  opponent  has  made  10  enervate 
the  force  of  his  arguments :  and  here  he  will  be  under  the  necessity  of 
recurring  to  the  principal  topics  insisted  upon  in  the  Ibrmer  treatise. 

That  dissensions  in  the  Christian  church  were  not  unknown  in  the 
earliest  period  of  Christianity  is  evident  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  who  employed  himself  much  in  attempting 
to  compose  them  ;  and  the  principal  method  he  adopted  was,  to  enjoin 
mutual  forbearance,  to  inculcate  the  duty  of  putting  ihe  most  favourable 
construction  on  each  other's  sentiments,  and  not  sutler  these  difTerenee* 
to  alienate  their  affections  from  eaeh  other,  "whom  Christ  had  re- 
ceived," who  were  his  accepted  servants,  and  would  be  permitted  to 
share  in  hia  glory.*  From  these  premises  we  argue  thus :  Since  St. 
Paul  assigned  as  a  reason  for  the  mutual  forbearance  of  Christians, 
that  they  were  equally  accepted  of  Ch^is^  it  was  undoubtedly  a  tuffi' 
cit-'nl  one,  and,  admiiting  it  10  be  such,  it  must  extend  to  all  who  are  in 
the  same  predicament  (who  are  in  the  same  stale  of  acceptance; :  and 
OS  it  is  allowed  on  both  sides  that  Pedobaptisls  are  in  a  slate  of  salva. 
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lion,  and  consequently  accepted  of  Christ;  the  same  reason  wliich 
dictated  the  measure  of  toleration  at  that  period  must  apply  with  equal 
force  to  the  debate  whicli  at  present  subsists  between  us  and  other  de- 
nominations. In  this  argument  the  conclusion  seems  so  nearly  iden- 
tified with  the  premises,  that  we  might  suppose  the  most  artful  sophistry 
would  despair  of  confuting  it,  and  that  tlie  only  objection  it  were  liable 
to  would  be  its  attempting  to  prove  what  is  self-evident. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Mr.  Kiiighorn.  It  was  observed  in  my  former 
treatise,  that  the  question  is  not,  What  were  the  individual  errors  we  are 
commanded  to  tolerate  ?  but.  What  is  the  ground  on  which  that  measure 
is  enforced,  and  whether  it  be  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  include  the 
Pedohaptists  ?  After  quoting  this  passage,  he  subjoins,  '*  this  is  the 
question  at  issue,  and  tiie  decision  of  this  will  determine  whether  the 
spirit  of  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  will  sanction  us  in  departing  from 
apostolical  precedents,  especially  when  such  precedents  arose  from 
obedience  to  a  Divine  command."*  He  then  proceeds  to  investigate  the 
precise  nature  of  the  dissensions  which  prevailed  in  the  primitive 
churches  ;  from  whence  he  infers,  that  the  disparity  between  them  and 
our  controversy  with  the  Pedohaptists  is  such,  that  the  principle  on 
which  the  apostles  enforced  toleration  is  not  *'  applicable."  The  ex- 
pression he  here  employs  is  somewhat  equivocal.  It  may  either  mean, 
that  the  phrase  "  God  hath  received  him,"  does  not  apply  to  the  Pedo- 
haptists, or  that,  supposing  it  does,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  sustain  the 
inference  we  deduce,  which  is  their  right  to  fellowship.  To  interpret 
his  meaning  in  the  latter  sense,  however,  would  be  to  suppose  him 
guilty  of  impeaching  the  validity  of  St.  Paul's  argument,  who  rests  the 
obligation  of  forbearance  with  the  party  whose  cause  he  advocates 
precisely  on  that  ground.  "  For  God  hath  received  him."  It  is  also 
inconsistent  with  his  own  statement,  as  given  in  the  following  passage, 
where  he  paraphrases  the  words  just  quoted  in  the  following  manner : — 
"  There  is  nothing  in  the  gospel  but  what  the  Jews  can  believe  and 
obey,  though  they  retain  their  national  partialities  to  the  law ;  and, 
therefore,  since  God  does  not  reject  them,  but  receives  them  into  the 
Christian  dispensation,  you  should  receive  them  also.  But  then,  he 
adds,  he  receives  them  on  their  believing  and  obeying  the  gospel ;  and  it 
is  neither  stated  nor  supposed  that  he  receives  them,  notwithstanding 
they  disobey  it.  And  unless  this  be  proved,  the  cause  of  mixed  com- 
munion is  not  promoted."!  We  have  here  an  explicit  avowal  that  he 
considers  none  besides  the  Baptists  as  received  of  Christ,  in  the  sense 
the  apostle  intends,  accompanied  with  a  concession,  that  to  prove  they 
were  would  furnish  an  irrefragable  argument  for  our  practice. 

It  was  certainly  not  without  reason  that  he  apologized  for  taking  dif- 
ferent ground  from  Mr.  Booth ;  for  here  he  is  directly  at  issue  with  the 
venerable  apologist.  He  frankly  acknowledges  the  fact  which  Mr. 
Kinghom  challenges  us  to  prove  ;  but  attempts  to  evade  the  conclusion 
by  remarking,  "  that  it  is  not  every  one  is  received  of  Jesus  Christ  who 
is  entitled  to  communion  at  his  table,  but  such,  and  such  only,  as  revere 
his  authority,"!  &c.     Amid  the  contradictory  statements  of  such  formi* 

*  Baptism  a  Term  of  Cammnnion,p.  40.  t  Ibid.  p.  45.  i  Dud.  p.  tSL 
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dable  chaTnpions,  who  can  only  agree  in  their  censures  of  us,  while 
••  they  are  at  variance  among  themselves  respecting  the  mosi  TundamenUl 
points  ;  where  one  tells  us  we  are  not  to  eommiine  with  other  lienomi- 
nations,  though  they  are  received  by  Christ,  and  the  other  because  they 
are  not  received,  what  eonrae  mosi  he  who  looks  up  with  profound 
veiierdlioi)  to  these  great  authorities  take  T  Whpre  both  propose  10 
conduct  him  to  the  same  place,  but  one  directs  him  to  the  east,  the 
other  to  the  west,  my  humble  advice  is,  to  believe  neiiiier,  but  to  ex- 
ercise thai  liberty  of  thinking  for  himself  in  which  he  is  sironglv  invited 
by  the  perplexity  and  confusion  of  his  guides. 

Our  present  concern,  however,  is  with  Mr.  Kinghom,  who  denies 
that  Pedobaptiats  are  received  by  Christ  in  the  sense  whieh  St.  Paul 
intended  in  the  passage  under  consideration  ;  while  he  agrees  with  us 
that  it  is  upon  that  principle  that  primitive  toleration  rested. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  while  Mr.  Booth  interprets  tlie  word  re> 
eeioed  as  signifying  received  into  the  Divine  favour,  Mr.  Kinghom  con- 
tends for  its  meaning  admitted  inU)  the  church.  Hut  since  many  things 
must  of  necessity  precede  the  act  of  external  communion,  and  every 
believer  must  be  supposed,  in  some  importsnt  sense,  to  be  previously 
received  of  Christ,  he  qualities,  or  explains,  his  former  language  by 
adding,  "  he  receives  them  into  the  Chrisiian  dispensaiion."* 

Let  me  crave  the  indulgence  of  the  reader,  while  we  endeavour  to 
sill  this  matter  to  the  bottom. 

1.  Whatever  disparity  may  be  contended  for  between  the  ancient 
dissensions  ajid  the  modem  dispute  with  the  Pedobapiists,  it  can  by  no 
means  amount  to  a  proof  that  the  latter  are  not  comprehended  under 
the  clause  in  question  (God  hath  received  him).  To  reason  thus,  there 
were  certain  errors  among  the  primitive  professors  which  did  not  bar 
their  admission  into  the  church,  but  the  error  of  the  Pedobaplist  is  of  a 
very  diflereni  kind,  and  therefore  it  must  have  that  etfect,  would  be  to 
reason  most  inconclusively,  since  all  that  can  be  justly  inferred  is,  that 
it  possibly  may  have  that  effect,  though  the  former  had  not.  The 
utmost  point  to  which  the  argument,  from  the  dissimilarity  of  the  two 
cases,  is  capable  of  being  carried  is,  that  the  latter  may  possibly  not  be 
comprehended  under  the  same  rule;  but  whether  our  author  has  not 
disqualified  himself  from  urging  it  will  be  the  subject  of  future  inquiry. 

2.  The  medium  by  which  he  attempts  to  establish  his  conclusion  is 
manifestly  untenable,  unlens  he  chooses  to  reirdet  a  large  portion  of 
his  treatise.  His  argument  is  this,  that  God  receives  "  such,  and  only 
such,  as  believe  and  obey  the  gospel ;"  but  olhcr  drnominalions  disobe^ 
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it,  and  are  therefore  not  entitled  to  that  privilege.  Here,  howeyer,  he 
is  at  issue  with  a  greater  than  Booth — with  the  apostles  themselves,  one 
of  whom  declares  that  Christ  ^^  will  appear  in  flaming  Are,  taking  ven- 
geance on  them  that  obey  not  the  gospel  ;^  and  another  classes  such  as 
obey  it  not  among  the  ^^  ungodly  and  sinners,**  whom  he  solemnly  warns 
of  their  fearful  end.  Either,  then,  the  apostles  were  wrong  in  de- 
nouncing destruction  on  such  as  do  not  obey  the  gospel,  or  Mr.  King- 
horn  in  loading  the  Pedohaptists  with  that  charge,  while  he  expresses 
a  confidence  of  their  salvation.  Nor  will  it  avail  him  in  the  least  to 
say  they  do  not  obey  it  perfectly ;  for  we  should  feel  no  hesitation  in 
retorting  the  charge,  and  affirming  that  had  he  done  so  he  would  not 
have  penned  this  passage. 

8.  As  he  must,  on  his  system,  distinguish  between  being  in  a  state 
of  salvation  and  ^'  being  received  into  the  Christian  dispensation^  there 
are  a  few  questions  to  which  we  should  be  glad  to  receive  an  explicit 
answer.  He  will  acknowledge,  we  presume,  that  every  believer  is  first 
united  to  Christ,  and  received  by  him,  before  he  is  entitled  to  the  ex- 
ternal communion  of  his  church ;  that  his  right  to  the  latter  is  founded 
on  the  credible  evidence  he  gives  of  his  interest  in  the  first  of  these 
privileges.  If  this  be  admitted,  it  must  hold  equally  true  respecting  the 
Jewish  and  gentile  converts,  whose  mutual  toleration  is  enjoined  in  the 
passage  under  dispute.  Now  I  ask,  according  to  what  dispensation 
were  these  primitive  believers  united  to  Christ,  and  accepted  of  him^ 
previous  to  their  external  communion  ?  Was  it  according  to  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation,  or  some  other  ?  If  the  reply  is,  the  Christian ;  I  ask 
again,  are  our  Pedobaptist  brethren  in  possession  of  the  same  privi* 
leges  as  were  enjoyed  by  the  primitive  converts  before  their  external 
communion  with  the  cliurch  ?  If  they  are  not,  tliey  are  not  entitled  to  the 
appellation  of  Christians  in  any  sense,  and  consequently  could  not  be  ad- 
mitted to  communion,  even  though  they  were  baptized.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  acknowledged  that  they  are  possessed  of  the  same  privileges, 
the  question  returns,  by  what  dispensation  are  they  held  ?  If  he  denies 
it  to  be  by  the  Christian,  I  ask  once  more,  how  he  acquired  this  per- 
suasion of  their  possessing  the  privileges  in  question  ?  He  surely  will 
not  pretend  to  have  obtained  it  in  any  other  way  than  by  an  attentive 
perusal  of  the  New  Testament,  by  comparing  the  character  of  pious 
Pedohaptists  with  that  of  the  primitive  Christians,  as  well  as  with  the 
marks  and  criterions  by  which  it  has  directed  us  to  judge  of  a  state  of 
salvation :  so  that  the  favourable  opinion  he  professes  to  entertain  must 
rest  on  the  evidence  which  the  principles  of  the  Christian  dispensation 
supply.  But  to  say  that  the  maxims  of  that  dispensation  oblige  him  to 
believe  that  a  class  of  persons  are  interested  in  its  promises,  whom  that 
very  dispensation  does  not  comprehend,  although  they  live  under  it,  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  It  is  equivalent  to  asserting  that  the  gospel 
economy  passes  opposite  sentences  on  the  same  persons,  and  aflTords 
evidence  for  their  seclusion  and  admission,  at  one  and  the  same  moment. 
It  seems  evident  to  a  demonstration,  then,  that  agreeable  to  his  own 
concessions,  other  denominations,  as  well  as  our  own,  are  received  into 
the  Christian  dispensation ;   that  by  virtue  of  its  essential  principles 
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ihey  BK  entitled  to  its  immuniiies  and  privilegea,  and  have  coDsequently 
a  right  to  the  external  communion  of  atkiaia  on  a  double  account ;  first, 
because  such  communion  is  one  of  its  distinguishing  benefits,  and 
next,  because  they  are  included  among  the  persons  whom  the  Head  of 
the  church  has  received,  which  our  author  interprets,  by  being  admitted 
into  (he  Christian  dispensation. 

For  the  sanie  reason,  all  that  he  has  aaid  elsewhere  or  our  not  being 
BBthorized  by  the  New  Testament  to  recognise  them  as  the  disciples 
of  Christ  necesBHrily  falls  to  the  ground ;  for  since  he  can  have  no 
pretence  for  believing  them  in  a  state  of  salvation,  cicepl  on  the  infor- 
mation derived  from  the  New  Teatument,  which  certainly  promises  sal- 
vation  to  none  but  Christ's  diseiptes,  we  are  not  only  allowed,  but  im- 
pelled by  that  highest  HUihority  to  recognise  them  under  that  character. 
His  attempt  lo  nullify  their  profession  is  also  rendered  completely  abor- 
live  :  for,  DOI  to  repent  what  was  before  urged,  sinre  they  profess  neither 
more  nor  less  than  to  adhere  lo  the  Christian  dispensation,  it  will  not  be 
duiied,  that  if  thev  are  ar:tiially  received  into  it  that  profession  is  valid. 

Let  il  be  remembered,  thai  in  deducing  these  consequences  we  have 
allowed  him  lo  interpret  the  disputed  phnise  in  his  own  way,  without 
contending  for  the  sense  which  is  most  agreeable  to  the  context,  us  well 
u  most  favourable  to  our  hypothesis ;  and  without  attempting  lo  impugu 
the  accuracy  of  his  represenlatiun  of  the  dissensions  anil  disputes 
which  occasioned  the  injunction,  and  gave  scope  to  the  exercise  of 
primitive  forbearance. 

4.  Though  that  inquiry  might  be  well  spared,  without  injury  to  our 
argument,  yei  his  account  of  these  ancient  ooniroveraies  is  so  egre- 
siously  partial,  so  palpably  designed  to  serve  an  hypolhesis,  that  truth 
forbids  me  to  sufler  it  lo  pass  without  animadversion.  In  a  long  and 
perplexed  dissertation,  he  endeavours  to  eftablish  a  distinction  between 
indulging  a  needless  scrupulosity  in  doing  what  is  not  commanded,  and 
disobeying  an  express  precepi ;  contending  that  the  errors  which  Sl 
Paul  tolerated  were  of  tlie  former  sort,  and  that,  as  ihey  merely  re- 
spected certain  observances  and  customs,  neither  forbidden  nor  enjoinedi 
they  were  to  be  considered  as  UiitoH,  things  indiderent,  about  which 
the  Christian  rehgion  is  silent.  He  compares  ihem  to  disputes  about 
the  planetary  system,  where  it  is  free  for  every  person  to  form  his  own 
judgment,  and  either  to  believe,  with  the  vulgar,  that  ihe  sun  literally 
moves  round  ibe  earth  every  four-and-lwenty  hours,  or  the  enrth  round 
the  sun,  agreeable  lolhe  principles  of  modem  astronomy.*     ' 

popnlUT  Diuiitaii  WH, Ihii  itwnnh  wua  nud  hMj.mi  itM  ., _.._ 
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In  order  to  elucidate  the  question  before  us,  it  Mrill  be  proper  briefly 
to  state  the  difTerent  modes  of  proceeding  adopted  by  the  Jewish  converts 
respecting  the  Mosaic  ceremonies,  at  the  earliest  period  of  Christianity. 
That  they  were  universally  practised  by  believers  of  Jewish  extraction 
is  manifest  from  various-  parts  of  Scripture;  and  with  respect  to 
the  church  at  Jerusalem,  is  expressly  affirmed  by  St.  James.  ^  TTiou 
seest,  brother,**  said  he,  addressing  Paul,  ^'  how  many  thousand  Jews 
there  are  who  believe,  and  they  are  all  zealous  for  the  law.**  The 
apostle  of  the  gentiles,  with  all  his  zeal  in  the  assertion  of  their  liber- 
ties, conformed  to  them  himself;  partly  from  respect  to  the  Jewish 
people,  whom  he  was  most  anxious,  by  every  lawful  compliance,  to  con- 
ciliate, and  partly  from  a  tender  consideration  of  the  infirmities  of  his 
weaker  brethren,  not  yet  sufficiently  confirmed  in  the  freedom  of  the 
gospel.  "  To  the  Jews  he  became  a  Jew,  that  he  might  win  the  Jews." 
But  while  he  displayed  this  amiable  and  condescending  spirit,  he  never 
disguised  his  conviction  that  the  obligation  attached  to  the  Mosaic  rites 
was  dissolved,  and  that  the  gospel  was  alone  a  perfect  rule  of  faith  and 
practice. 

Thus  far  an  attention  to  the  law  was  justifiable,  and  founded  on  the 
most  enlightened  principles.  Many,  however,  probably  the  great  ma- 
jority, proceeded  a  step  further,  and  observed  the  legal  ceremonies,  not 
as  the  dictate  of  prudence  or  for  the  purpose  of  conciliation,  but  as  mat- 
ter of  conscience,  conceiving  them  to  be  still  in  force.  These  composed 
that  class  of  believers  who  are  denominated  weak,  whose  infirmities  the 
strongs  Christians  of  a  more  enlightened  order,  were  commanded  to  bear 
with.  The  error  which  these  persons  maintained  was  of  serious  mag- 
nitude ;  for  in  the  very  face  of  an  inspired  apostle,  who  affirmed  the 
law  of  Moses  to  be  abrogated  and  annulled  by  the  advent  of  Christ, 
they  still  pertinaciously  adhered  to  it  as  a  matter  of  personal  and 
indispensable  obligation ;  and  though  they  attempted  to  revive  and  per- 
.petuate  an  antiquated  system,  an  economy  which  the  gospel  had  com- 
pletely superseded,  and  which  went  by  no  circuitous  route  to  impeach 
the  sufficiency  and  perfection  of  the  latter,  their  complete  toleration  was 
solemnly  and  repeatedly  enjoined  on  their  more  enlightened  brethren. 

This  error  is  compared  by  Mr.  Kinghom  to  an  erroneous  system  of 
astronomy,  and  is  consequently  considered  as  totally  indifferent.  But 
how  he  could  possibly  believe  this  himself,  or  hope  to  obtrude  it  on 
the  credulity  of  his  readers,  is  astonishing.  To  attach  the  sanction  of 
religion  to  a  system  which  the  Supreme  Legislator  had  repealed — to 
scruple  various  kinds  of  meat,  at  the  very  moment  that  St.  Paul  was  tes- 
tifying the  Lord  Jesus  had  shown  him  that  nothing  was  unclean  of  itself, 
and  after  Peter  had  proclaimed  the  vision  by  which  he  was  instructed 
that  the  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  was  abolished,  betrayed  a 
degree  of  superstitious  weakness  and  pertinacity  most  foreign  from  a 
mistake  on  a  merely  scientific  subject.  Were  a  converted  Jew  at 
present  to  determine  to  adhere  to  the  Mosaic  ritual,  I  would  ask  Mr. 
Kinghom  whether  he  would  consider  his  conduct  as  entitled  to  the 
same  indulgence  as  though  he  scrupled  to  adopt  the  Newtonian  system 
of  the  universe  ? 
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Still  he  will  replj'  that  his  error  is  of  a  difiereni  kind  frotn  that  of 
the  Pedobaptisis  ;  he  is  guilty  of  no  omi^Bioii  of  a  revealed  duly,  while 
they  set  aside  a  positive  institute  of  Christianity.  It  is  liy  (his  diBtinc- 
tion,  Hiid  by  this  alone,  that  he  nitempts  to  evade  the  conclusion  to 
which  this  example  conducts  ns.  There  is  nothing,  however,  in  reason 
or  in  Scripture,  from  which  we  can  infer  that  to  omit  a  branch  of  duty 
not  understood  Ia  less  an  object  of  forbearance  than  to  maintain  the 
obligation  of  abrogated  rites.  Let  him  assign,  if  he  is  able,  it  single 
reason  why  it  is  less  criminal  to  add  to  than  to  take  anay  from  the  law 
of  Christ,  to  revive  an  obsolete  economy  than  to  mistake  the  meaning 
of  a  New  Testament  institute.  How  will  he  demonstrate  will-worship 
to  be  less  offensive  to  God  than  the  involuntary  neglect  of  a.  revealed 
precept  1  It  is  so  much  more  difficult  to  prove  than  to  assert,  that  we 
iwmmend  his  discretion  in  choosing  the  easier  task. 

The  above  distinction  is  not  only  unfounded  in  the  nnlnre  of  things, 
it  is  at  direct  variance  with  the  reasoning  of  Paul  on  the  subjecL  He 
enjoins  the  practice  of  forbearance  on  the  grounii  of  liw  conscienliousness 
of  the  parties  concerned,  on  the  assumption,  not  only  of  their  general 
sincerity,  hut  of  their  being  equally  actuated  in  the  very  particulws  in 
which  ^ey  differed  by  an  unfeigned  respect  to  the  authority  of  Christ ; 
and  as  he  urges  the  same  consideration  as  the  ground  on  which  the 
toleration  of  both  parties  rested,  it  must  have  included  a  something  which 
was  binding  on  the  conscience  of  each,  whatever  was  his  private  judg- 
ment of  the  points  in  debate.  The  Jew  was  as  much  bound  to  tolerate 
the  gentile  as  the  gentile  the  Jew.  "Who  art  thou  that  judgest 
another  man's  servant  ?  to  his  own  master  he  standeth  or  fallelh.  One 
man  estecmeih  one  day  above  another ;  another  esteemeth  every  day 
alike.  He  that  observeih  a  day,  obscrvcth  it  to  the  Lord :  hv,  that 
observeth  not  a  day,  observeih  it  not  to  the  Lord.  He  that  eateth  not, 
to  the  Lord  he  eateth  not ;  he  that  eateth,  eateth  to  the  Lord."  Now 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Jew  sidl  attached  to  the  Mosaic xites,  he  who. 
made  no  distinction  of  meats  or  of  days  must  have  been  considered  m" 
violaung  or  neglecting  a  precept  still  in  force,  or  the  injunction  to  refrain 
from  judging  him  would  have  beeo  devoid  of  meaning.  He  must  have 
consequently  been  regarded  by  him  in  precisely  the  same  light  in  which 
our  Pedobaptist  brethren  are  considcre<l,  that  is,  as  violatiug,  though  nol 
intentionally,  a  positive  institute.  Still  St.  Paul  absolutely  insists  on 
die  duty  of  forbearance ;  and  arguing  with  him  on  his  own  princi- 
ples, he  tells  him  he  has  no  authority  whatever  to  "judge,"  or  deem 
him  unworthy  of  his  fellowship,  since  he  was  accepted  of  Christ 
and  acted  with  perfect  giwd  conscience  in  the  particular  which  gave 
offence.  1  will  leave  the  impartial  reader  to  determine  whether  this  ia 
not  a  fair  representation  of  Paul's  reasoning,  and  whether,  admitting 
this,  it  does  nol  completely  annihilate  the  distinction  Mr.  Kinghom 
attempts  to  establish,  and  decide  the  present  controversy  as  satisfac* 
torily  as  if  it  had  been  penned  for  the  purpose.  It  Js  scarcely  possible 
to  suppose  he  will  stoop  to  avail  himself  of  his  only  remaining  subter- 
lage,  by  reminding  us  that  in  the  instance  before  ns  the  ordrniince  sup- 
posed to  be  violated  was  not  a  CfiTitttnn  one ;  since  it  is  obvious  thmt 
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the  oommands  of  God,  supposing  them  still  in  force,  are  equally  bind* 
ing  at  whatever  period  they  are  promulgated  or  to  whatever  economy 
they  belong. 

It  is  not,  be  it  remembered,  by  a  peremptory  decision  of  the  contro- 
versy, or  by  assigning  the  victory  to  one  in  preference  to  the  other,  that 
the  apostle  attempts  to  effect  a  reconciliation.  He  endeavours  to  bring 
it  about  while  each  retains  his  peculiar  sentiments ;  from  which  it  is 
manifest  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  views  of  either  party  which  in 
his  judgment  formed  a  legitimate  barrier  to  union.  The  attachment 
of  the  Jew  to  the  observation  of  the  legal  ceremonies  was  not  in  his 
opinion  a  sufficient  reason  for  refusing  to  unite  with  him  by  whom  they 
were  disregarded.  But  in  this  case,  the  forbearance  which  he  enjoins 
was  exercised  towards  a  class  of  persons  exactly  in  the  same  situation, 
as  far  as  its  principle  is  concerned,  with  the  modem  Pedobaptists,  that 
is,  towards  persons  who  violated  a  precept  which  was  still  supposed  to 
be  in  force ;  and  this  consequence  equally  results,  whatever  statement 
may  be  made  of  the  precise  object  of  Jewish  toleration,  whether  it 
involved  disputed  practices  among  the  Jews  themselves,  or  the  neglect 
of  the  Mosaic  ritual  by  the  gentiles.  Hence,  in  whatever  possible  view 
the  controversy  may  be  considered,  the  apostle^s  treatment  of  it  goes 
to  the  complete  annihilation  of  the  distinction  between  the  observation 
of  what  is  not  and  the  neglect  of  what  is  commanded ;  since  the  mutual 
toleration  which  was  prescribed  embraced  both. 

There  was  a  third  description  of  Jews — who  attempted  to  impose  the 
yoke  of  ceremonies  on  gentiles,  assuring  them  that  ^^  unless  they  were 
circumcised  and  kept  the  law  of  Moses  they  could  not  be  saved."  It 
was  this  which  occasioned  the  convention  of  the  apostles  and  elders 
with  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  where  it  was  solemnly  decided  that 
gentile  converts  should  enjoy  a  perfect  immunity  from  legal  obser- 
vances. This  formal  determination,  however,  was  far  from  putting  an 
end  to  the  controversy :  the  efforts  of  Jewish  zealots  were  probably 
repressed  for  a  time,  but  they  soon  recovered  their  resolution,  and 
artfully  propagated  their  doctrines  with  great  success  in  various  quar- 
ters, and  especially  among  the  churches  planted  in  Galatia.  On  this 
occasion  Paul  expressed  himself  with  great  vehemence,  telling  the 
Galatians  that  he  "  could  wish  that  those  who  troubled  them  were  cut 
off."  By  inculcating  the  law  as  an  indispensable  prerequisite  to  salva- 
tion, they  annulled  the  grace  of  God,  subverted  the  truth  of  the  gospel, 
and  impeached  the  sufficiency  and  validity  of  the  great  propitiation. 
The  attempt  to  place  the  rites  of  an  economy  which,  while  it  continued, 
was  merely  the  shadow  of  good  things  to  come  upon  a  footing  with 
the  living  eternal  verities  of  the  gospel,  was  in  effect  to  obscure  its 
lustre  and  debase  its  character.  That  no  indulgence  was  shown 
towards  the  inventers  and  propagators  of  this  j)ernicious  heresy  is 
admitted ;  but  it  is  equally  evident  that  he  made  a  wide  distinction 
between  the  deceivers  and  the  deceived,  between  the  authors  and  the 
victims  of  delusion.  With  the  last  of  these  lie  reasons,  he  expostulates  ; 
he  warns  them  of  the  tendency  of  their  errors,  and  expresses  his  appre- 
hensions lest  he  had  ^^  bestowed  upon  them  labour  in  vain.'*     He  indig- 
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nantly  asks.  Who  had  bewitched  them,  that  they  should  not  obey  the 
truth ;  that  after  beginning  in  the  Spirit  they  should  end  in  the  flesh ;  and 
when  they  had  been  replenished  with  the  gifts  and  graces  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  return  again  to  the  weak  and  beggarly  elements."  But  in  the 
midst  of  these  pointed  reproofs,  as  they  were  not  fully  aware  of  the 
consequences  of  their  defection,  as  they  were  not  in  a  confirmed  state 
of  heresy,  he  continued  to  treat  them  with  the  tenderness  of  a  father, 
without  uttering  a  breath  that  might  seem  like  a  threat  of  excommuni- 
cation. 

5.  We  shall  not  content  ourselves  with  this  answer.  We  accept 
Mr.  Kinghom's  challenge,  and  engage  to  produce  an  instance  of  men's 
being  tolerated  in  the  primitive  church  who  neglected  an  express  com- 
mand of  Christ,  and  that  of  the  highest  moment.  We  must  only  be 
allowed  to  assume  it  for  granted  that  the  apostles  were  entitled  by  the 
highest  right  to  be  considered  as  members  of  the  church  which  they 
planted  and  of  which  they  are  affirmed  to  be  the  foundation.  These 
very  apostles,  however,  continued  for  a  considerable  time  to  neglect  the 
express  command  of  their  Master  relating  to  a  subject  of  the  utmost 
importance.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  he  expressly  directed  them  to 
go  forth  immediately  afler  the  descent  of  the  Spirit,  and  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature.  Did  they  immediately  attempt  to  execute 
this  commission  ?  From  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  learn  that  thev 
did  not ;  that  for  a  considerable  period  they  made  no  eflbrt  to  publish 
the  gospel  except  to  the  Jews,  and  that  it  required  a  new  revelation  to 
determine  Peter  to  execute  this  order  in  its  full  extent,  by  opening  the 
door  of  faith  to  the  gentiles.  But  for  the  vision  presented  ai  Joppa, 
from  all  that  appears,  the  preaching  of  the  word  would  have  been 
limited  in  perpetuity  to  one  nation ;  and  when  Peter,  moved  by  an 
immediate  voice  from  heaven,  began  to  impart  \i  to  Cornelius  and  his 
family,  he  was  vehemently  opposed  by  the  church  at  Jerusalem.  So 
far  indeed  were  the  primitive  Christians  from  entering  into  the  views 
of  their  divine  Master,  that  when  a  ^*-  number  of  them  were  scattered 
abroad  upon  the  persecution  that  arose  about  Stephen,  they  went  as  far 
as  Phoenicia,  Cyprus,  and  Antioch,  preaching  the  gospel  to  .the  Jews 
only.*'  That  highly-favoured  people,  elated  with  the  idea^  its  reli- 
gious  pre-eminence,  looked  down  with  contempt  on  other  aa^QS,  while 
it  appropriated  the  kingdom  of  God  to  itself  as  its  exclusive  patrimony, 
without  suspecting  for  a  moment  that  it  was  the  design  of  the  Almighty 
to  admit  a  different  race  of  men  to  an  equal  participation  of  the  same 
privileges.  Under  the  influence  of  these  prejudices,  the  first  heralds 
of  the  gospel  slowly  and  reluctantly  imbibed  its  liberal  and  compre- 
hensive spirit. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  instance  in  which  Mr.  Kinghom  himself  will  be 
found  to  approve  of  the  toleration  of  such  as  have  habitually  neglected 
a  positive  command.  The  great  majority  of  our  own  denomination, 
influenced  principally  by  the  writings  of  Gill  and  Brine,  admirers  of 
Crisp,  held,  till  a  very  recent  period,  that  it  was  improper  to  urge  sin- 
ners to  repentance,  or  to  enjoin  upon  them  the  duty  of  believing  00  the 
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Lord  Jesus  Christ,*  Their  practice,  it  is  needless  to  add*  oonresponded 
with  their  theory,  and  they  anxiously  guarded  against  tfat  incidcauon 
of  any  spiritual  duties  whatever  on  Uie  unconverted.  .  Hjr  respectable 
opponent  is,  I  am  aware,  at  a  great  remove  from  these  ■ftkiiente ;  and 
that  the  reason  he  would  assign  for  rejecting  them  is  that  our  Saviour 
commenced  his  ministry  by  calling  men  to  repent,  and  that  ^  he  con>- 
manded  his  apostles  to  testify  everywhere  repentance  towards  Ood,  and 
faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.**  But  if  these  be  his  reasons  he  must 
acknowledge  that  the  eminent  persons  before  mentioned,  in  declining  to 
perform  what  otu*  Lord  commanded  his  apostles,  neglected  or  broke  a 
divine  precept.  But  is  he  prepared  to  affirm  that  they  were  not  mem- 
bers of  the  church  !  Will  this  sturdy  champion  of  the  strict  Baptists 
be  ungracious  enough  to  pass  a  sentence  of  excommunication  on  the 
great  majority  of  his  precursors  in  this  controversy?  Unless  he  is 
prepared  for  this,  he  must  acknowledge  that  the  right  of  toleration  ex- 
tends to  such  as  neglect  or  violate  a  revealed  precept.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  remind  the  reader  of  the  magnitude  of  the  error  in  question, 
which  would  at  once  have  annihilated  the  apostolic  commission,  by 
rendering  it  impossible  to  preach  the  gospel  to  any  creature,  since  there 
were  in  the  gentile  world  none  to  whom  it  could  on  this  principle  be 
addressed.  The  whole  ceremony  of  baptism  sinks  into  insignificance 
in  the  comparison. 

Li  answer  to  his  challenge  we  have  produced  two  cases,  in  which 
toleration  has  been  extended  to  such  as  neglect  or  violate  a  divine  pre- 
eept ;  the  first  taken  from  the  holy  apostles,  the  second  from  our  fathers 
and  predecessors  in  our  own  denomination. 

The  reader  is  requested  to  advert  to  the  interminable  discord  and 
dissension  with  which  this  principle  is  replete.  The  principle  is,  that 
whenever  one  Christian  deems  another  to  live  in  the  neglect  and  viola- 
tion of  a  positive  command,  however  conscientious  and  sincere,  he  must 
renounce  the  communion  of  the  party  which  he  supposes  erroneous. 
Who  does  not  perceive  that  the  application  of  such  a  principle  will  fur- 
nish a  pretext  for  endless  dispute  and  contention ;  that  not  only  a  dif- 
ferent interpretation  of  the  law  of  baptism  will  be  a  sufficient  occasion 
of  division,  but  that  whoever  supposes  that  any  branch  of  the  primitive 
discipline  has  fallen  into  disuse,  will  feel  himself  justified,  nay,  compelled 
to  kin^e  the  torch  of  discord,  and  to  separate  chief  friends  ?  If  no  lati- 
tude is  to  be  allowed  in  interpreting  the  will  of  Christ,  no  indulgence 
shown  to  such  of  the  faithful  who,  from  a  deficiency  of  light,  neglect 
and  overlook  some  part  of  his  precepts,  how  is  it  possible  die  practice 
of  reciprocal  exclusion  should  stop  within  the  limits  which  this  author 
has  assigned  it  ?  Are  there  two  thinking  men  to  be  found  who  are  fully 
agreed  respecting  all  the  minuter  details  of  Christian  discipline  and 
worship  ?  Are  they  fully  agreed  on  the  question  of  what  was  the  primi- 
tive discipline,  much  less  how  far  a  conformity  to  it  is  either  proper 
or  practicable  ?    Who  that  is  competent  to  speak  on  such  subjects  is 

*  It  to  Iratjastioe  to  Um  ineminT  of  tbe  frast  and  excellent  Poller  to  obflenre,  tint  It  to  to  his 
cUeSy  our  denomination  ia  indebted  ft>r  itacmancipation  ttom  theae  miaerabto  ahacUaojnd 
Tba  antbor  migbt  liaTe  added  hare  the  name  of  hto  axoeUent  and  Tenenbla  ' 
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not  aware,  that' iliere  are  no  quest  ions  involved  in  ^eater  obscuntV 
than  ihese,  none  on  which  the  evidence  is  less  saiiBfaL-iory,  and  which 
more  elude  the  researches  of  ihc  learned,  or  administer  more  aliment 
of  dispute  to  the  conteniiuus  ?  One  class  of  Christians  believes  that  a 
plurality  of  elders. is  essential  to  (he  orgHtiizatioD  of  a  churuh,  because 
the  Scripture  always  speaks  of  them  in  the  plural  number ;  and  confi- 
dent that  such  is  the  will  of  Christ,  he  dares  not  recognise  as  a  church 
one  in  which  that  circumstance  is  wanting.  Another  altaclics  import- 
ance to  weekly  commimion,  which  he  justly  contends  was  the  uniform 
practit^e  of  the  apostles  and  of  the  primitive  age :  a  coiiformiiy  to  which, 
in  this  particular,  is  with  him  an  indispensable  condition  to  communion. 
A.  third  turns  his  eyes  towards  lay  exhortations,  the  disuse  of  whieh  be 
considers  as  practically  superseding  some  of  the  plainest  passages  of 
Scripture,  quenching  the  Spirit,  and  abridging  the  means  of  religious 
improvement ;  he  coasequenily  scruples  the  comnumion  of  those  by 
whom  this  ordinance  is  neglected.  A  fourth  adverts  lo  (he  solemnity 
with  which  our  Lord  exemplilied  and  enjoined  the  washing  of  feet,  and 
the  frequency  with  which  the  apostles  inculcated  the  kiss  of  charity  ;  and 
having  no  doubt  that  these  injunctions  are  of  perpetual  obligation,  feels 
himself  necessitated  to  withdraw  from  such  as  by  neglecting  them 
"  walk  disorderly."  A  fifth  contends  for  the  total  independence  of 
churches,  conceiving  that  the  cognizance  of  ecclesiastical  causes  ii,  by 
divine  right,  vested  in  the  people,  who  are  to  determine  every  thing  by 
a  majority  of  votes,  in  opposition  to  those  who  contend  for  a  church 
representative ;  and  believing  such  an  arrangement  lo  be  ap  important 
branch  of  the  will  of  Christ,  ho  conscientiously  refuses  the  communion 
of  those  societies  which  decline  lo  adopt  it. 

These  different  systems  are  no  doubt  distinguished  by  different  de- 
grees of  approximation  to  truUi ;  hut  what  is  of  importance  to  remark, 
however  ihey  may  differ  in  other  respects,  they  agree  in  this,  that  upon 
the  principle  we  are  attempting  to  expose,  they  furnish  to  such  as 
adopt  them  just  as  reasonable  a  pretext  for  separate  communion  as  the 
disagreement  respecting  baptism ;  nor  is  it  possible,  if  that  principle  be 
admitted,  to  reconcile  the  independent  exercise  of  intellect  with  Chris- 
tian unity.  The  instances  already  adduced  are  a  mere  scantling  of 
the  innumerable  questions  which  would  give  occasion  to  a  diversity  of 
judgment  respecting  the  mind  of  Christ,  and  consequently  necessitate 
the  withdrawment  of  Christians  from  each  other.  The  few  societies 
who  have  attempted  to  carry  litis  theory  into  practice  have  already 
exhibited  such  a  series  of  feuds  and  quarrels  as  are  amply  sufficient  to 
ensure  its  reprobation ;  and  merely  because  they  have  acted  more  eon- 
sulently,  they  have  acted  much  worse  than  the  greater  »an  of  the 
churches  who  practise  strict  communion.  Let  this  prbuple  be  once 
established  and  fairly  acted  upon,  and  there  is  no  question  but  that 
divisions  will  succeed  to  divisions,  and  separations  to  sftparations,  until 
two  persons  possessed  of  freedom  of  thought  will  acarcely  be  found 
capable  of  walking  together  in  fellowship ;  and  an  image  of  the  infinite 
divisibiUty  of  matter  will  be  exhibited  in  the  breaking  down  of  churches 
into  smaller  and  smaller  portions.  An  admirable  expedient  truly  for 
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keefMiig  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace !  That  there  is  no 
hypeiii^le  in  this  representation  will  be  obvious,  if  we  do  but  consider 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  an  entire  unanimity  in  the  interpretation  of 
those  parts  of  Scripture  which  are  supposed  to  relate  to  the  will  ,of 
Christ  in  the  organization  and  constitution  of  his  chprch. 

6.  There  is  one  important  consideration  to  which  the  reader  is 
requested  to  attend  before  we  dismiss  this  branch  of  the  subject.  My 
opponent  affirms,  that  none  besides  our  own  denomination  are  compre- 
hended within  the  clause  in  which  the  apostle  affirms  the  reception  of 
erring  Christians.  He  acknowledges,  that  if  it  can  be  proved  that  they 
are  included  under  that  description,  the  precept  of  toleration  extends  to 
their  case,  and  that  the  only  question  at  issue  is,  whether  they  are  so 
or  not,  which  he,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Booth,  denies.*  The  reader  is 
entreated  seriously  to  consider  the  necessary  result  of  this  position, 
whether  it  does  not  amount  to  a  repeal  of  the  Scriptures,  considered  aa 
the  rule  of  faith  and  manners.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  promises 
and  precepts  of  the  New  Testament  are  uniformly  addressed  to  the  same 
description  of  persons  with  those  particular  injuncuons  under  present 
discussion,  and  that  under  the  terms  strong  and  weak,  by  which  are 
designated  the  two  respective  classes  who  are  commanded  mutually  to 
bear  with  each  other.  Nor  can  we  hesitate  whether  the  disputed  phrase 
God  hath  received  him  ought  to  be  interpreted  in  the  same  extent.  Aa 
the  inscriptions  prefixed  to  the  inspired  epistles  determine  to  whom 
they  were  addressed,  so  that  which  was  written  to  the  Romans  ia 
inscribed  to  ^  all  that  be  at  Rome,  beloved  of  God,  called  to  be  saints  ;** 
and  not  a  syllable  is  found  in  the  precepts  respecting  mutual  for- 
bearance, comprised  in  the  14th  and  15th  chapters,  which  limits  them 
to  any  particular  part  of  that  church  in  distinction  from  the  whole. 
They  were  intended  for  the  universal  regulation  of  the  conduct  of  the 
members  of  that  community  towards  each  other. 

The  epistles  of  the  rest  of  the  apostles  also,  though  directed  to  the 
inhabitants  of  different  places  from  that  to  the  Romans,  are  uniformly 
ascribed  to  the  same  description  of  persons,  as  will  be  manifest  on  their 
inspection ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  supposed  genuine  followers  of  Christ 
in  that  age  are  the  persons  to  whom  the  epistolary  parts  of  the  New 
Testament  are  directed ;  and  consequently  universsd  precepts  enjoined 
en  any  one  society  must  have  been  considered  as  equsdly  binding  on  all 
the  faithful.  On  any  other  supposition,  each  church  would  have  pos- 
sessed a  distinct  code,  instead  of  the  inspired  writings  at  large  being 
regarded  as  the  universal  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  Hence  it  follows 
that  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  as  well  as  those  who  were  scattered 
throughouipontus,  Galatia,  and  Cappadocia,  supposing  them  acquainted 
with  the  £{4stle  to  the  Romans,  would  have  been  under  the  same  obli- 
gation of  observing  its  injunctions  with  the  Christians  at  Rome.     But 

♦  The  mCbor  of  TVtim  of  Communum  dbaerrmj  **  that  the  qoettion  at  iamn  ki  not.  What  -wen  the 
indiTidaal  errmra  we  are  tominanded  to  tolerate— bat»  What  ia  the  ground  on  which  that  meaanre  ia 
•nftreed.  and  whether  it  la  aoflRclently  comprehenaiTe  to  iodnde  the  Pedobqitiata  V*  In  reply  to 
which  Mr.  Kinfhom  aeta  ottt  with  remarlrinf ,  *<  I  admit  that  i»  the  quuiumj  and  the  deelataB  ofUita 
foeation  will  decennine  wheAter  the  piecepta  of  the  f oqwl  will  aanction  na  in  departlnf  ftom  apo»> 
toUcal  pKcedeot,"  *e.  '  *    '^  — 1~-*  r^ 
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among  the  virious  precepts  intended  to  regulate  the  conduct  of 
Christians  comprised  in  the  code  of  inspiration,  such  as  enjoin  mutual 
forbearance  with  each  other's  imperfections  and  infirmities  hold  a 
conspicuous  place,  and  the  rule  propounded  on  that  occasion  we  per- 
ceive to  have  been  universally  obligatory  on  believers  of  that  generation. 

When  we  propose  to  extend  the  same  method  of  proceeding  to  our 
Pedobaptist  brethren,  in  the  present  day,  we  are  repelled ;  and  my 
opponent  reminds  us,  that  we  are  not  authorized  to  assign,  in  the  pres- 
ent case,  the  reason  for  forbearance  which  was  urged  by  St.  Paul, 
because  they  are  not  received  in  the  sense  which  we  intended.  The 
reason  itself,  he  acknowledges,  would  be  a  sufficient  justification,  could 
the  fact  on  which  it  proceeds  be  established ;  but  he  denies  the  fact. 

Their  error,  it  is  asserted,  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  places  them 
totally  out  of  the  question,  and  whatever  is  said  on  the  subject  of 
mutual  forbearance  in  the  New  Testament  is,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  to  be  considered  as  applicable  merely  to  the  conduct  of  Baptists 
towards  each  other ;  from  which  it  necessarily  follows,  that  no  part  of 
the  precepts  or  promises  of  Scripture  can  be  proved  to  apply  to  the 
great  body  of  believers,  at  present,  not  even  to  such  as  appear  pre- 
eminent in  piety ;  for  all  these  precepts  and  promises  were  originally 
addressed  precisely  to  the  same  description  oi  persons  with  the 
injunctions  in  question ;  and  as  it  is  contended  that  these  belong  at 
present  only  to  Baptists,  by  parity  of  reason  the  former  must  be 
restricted  to  the  same  limits.  On  this  principle  there  is  not  a  syllable 
in  the  New  Testament  from  which  a  Pedobaptist  can  derive  either 
consolation  or  direction  as  a  Christian ;  not  a  single  promise  which  he 
can  claim,  nor  a  single  duty  resulting  from  the  Christian  calling  with 
which  he  is  concerned :  for  the  class  of  persons  to  whom  these  were 
originally  addressed  was  one  and  the  same  with  those  on  whom  the 
duty  of  mutual  forbearance  was  inculcated. 

The  inscription  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  of  the  same  extent 
with  the  injunctions  contained  in  the  14th  and  15th  chapters,  and  no 
greater;  the  same  description  of  persons  are  evidently  addressed 
throughout,  tt  was  the  saints^  the  beloved  of  God^  mentioned  in  the 
beginning  of  the  letter,  who,  on  account  of  their  common  relation  to 
the  Lord,  were  commanded  to  bear  with  each  other's  infirmities.  Now 
if  it  be  asserted  that  infant  baptism  is  an  error  so  different  from  chose 
which  were  contemplated  by  the  author,  in  that  injunction,  that  its 
abetters  stand  excluded  from  its  benefit,  how  will  it  be  possible  to  prove 
that  they  are  saints^  that  they  are  beloved  of  God^  or  that  any  of  the 
attributes  ascrihed  to  Christians  in  that  epistle,  belong  to  themi  Mr. 
Kinghoro  may  affirm,  if  he  pleases,  that  the  characteristic  descriptions 
are  applicable,  while  the  injunctions  under  discussion  are  not.  He 
may  affirm,  but  how  will  he  prove  it  ?  since  both  are  addressed  to  the 
same  persons,  and  the  injunction  of  forbearance  enjoined  alike  oft 
them  all. 

From  a  letter,  consisting  partly  of  affectionate  congratulations,  and 
partly  of  serious  advice,  both  intended  for  the  comfort  and  direction  of 
the  same  persons,  to  infer  that  the  congratolatioos  apply  to  ChhstiaDs 
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of  all  demmnnations,  and  the  advice  to  one  only,  is  capricious  and 
unreasonable.  The  same  conclusion  holds  good  respecting  the  whole 
of  the  New  Testament.  Whatever  is  affirmed  in  any  part  of  it  re- 
specting the  privilege  of  primitive  believers  was  asserted  primarily  of 
such  only  as  were  baptized,  because  there  were  no  others  originally  in 
the  church :  all  the  reciprocal  duties  of  Christians  were,  in  the  first 
instance,  enjoined  on  these ;  among  which  we  find  precepts  enforcing, 
without  a  shadow  of  limitation,  the  duty  of  cultivating  Christian  fellow- 
ship. But  the  last,  our  opponents  contend,  are  to  be  restricted  to  Uap- 
tbts  ;  whence  it  necessarily  follows,  unless  we  had  some  independent 
evidence  on  the  subject,  that  the  former  must  be  restricted  in  the  sanae 
manner;  and  that,  consequently,  all  other  denominations,  however 
excellent  in  other  respects,  are  left  without  any  scriptural  proof  of 
their  interest  in  the  Divine  favour,  or  any  directions  for  that  part  of  their 
conduct  which  concerns  their  Christian  obligations.  Were  there,  indeed, 
any  other  medium  of  proof  besides  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  of 
equal  authoritv,  by  which  it  were  possible  to  supply  their  deficiency, 
the  case  would  be  difierent.  From  this  independent  source  we  might 
possibly  learn  the  fact,  that  other  denominations  also  were  included 
within  the  promise  of  eternal  life ;  but  while  our  knowledge  on  the 
subject  is  derived  from  one  book,  whose  precepts  for  the  regulation  of 
the  conduct  of  believers  towards  each  other  universally  are  afikmed 
not  to  extend  to  our  intercourse  with  Pedobaptists,  it  is  impossible  to 
establish  that  conclusion;  for  to  attempt  to  limit  the  application  of 
Scripture  in  one  part,  and  to  make  it  universal  in  another,  where  both 
were  originally  intended  to  be  taken  in  the  sailie  extent,  is  plainly- 
unreasonable. 


CHAPTER  Vra. 

On  the  Argument  for  Mixed  Communion^  founded  on  the  Pedobaptists 

being  a  Part  of  the  true  Church* 

The  author  of  Terms  of  Communion  founded  an  argument  for  the 
admission  of  sincere  Christians  of  every  denomination  to  the  Lord's 
table  on  their  being  a  part  of  the  true  church.  He  remarked,  that 
whenever  that  term  occurs  in  Scripture,  in  relation  to  spiritual  matters, 
it  constantly  denotes  either  members  of  a  particular  community,  accus- 
tomed to  meet  in  one  place ;  or  the  whole  body  of  real  believers,  dis- 
persed throughout  the  world,  but  considered  as  united  to  one  head ; 
that  this  body  is  expressly  afiHrmed  to  be  the  body  of  Christ,  of  which 
every  genuine  believer  is  a  member;  that  we  are  seriously  warned 
against  whatever  tends  to  promote  a  schism  in  it ;  and  that  these  admo- 
nitions are  directly  repugnant  to  the  practice,  imder  any  pretext  what- 
ever, of  repelling  a  sincere  Christian  from  communion.  If  we  ellow 
^e  identity  of  die  church  of  Christ  with  his  body,  which  St.  Paul 
expressly  affirms,  and  which  he  assumes  as  the  basis  of  his  whole 
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train  of  reasoning,  the  conclusion  we  have  drawn  results  from  it  so 
immediately,  that  the  attempt  to  place  it  in  a  clearer  light  seems  a 
waste  of  words.  If  the  alienation  of  affection  which  prevailed  in  the 
church  at  Corinth  was  sufficient  to  constitute  a  schism,  muck  more  a 
rupture  of  communion.  But  a  schism,  or  division  in  the  body,  the 
apostle  deprecates  as  one  of  the  greatest  evils,  as  tending  immediately 
to  its  destruction,  as  well  as  most  repugnant  to  the  scope  and  genius  of 
Christianity.  **  Now  this  I  say,  that  every  one  of  you  saith,  I  am  of 
Paul,  and  I  of  ApoUos,  and  I  of  Cephas,  and  I  of  Christ.  Is  Christ 
divided  T*  «*  As  the  body  is  one,  and  hath  many  members,  and  all  the 
members  of  that  one  body,  being  many,  are  one  body,  so  also  is 
Christ."  Here  the  unity  of  the  church  is  most  clearly  affirmed ;  and 
whatever  tends  to  divide  it  is  stigmatized  under  the  notion  of  an  attempt 
to  divide  Christ  himself. 

The  reader  will  probably  feel  some  curiosity  to  know  how  Mr. 
Kinghom  will  reconcile  his  hypothesis  with  these  statements ;  whether 
he  is  prepared,  in  contradiction  to  the  apostle,  to  deny  the  identity  of 
the  church  of  Christ  with  his  body,  or  whether,  acknowledging  this,  he 
will  yet  contend  for  the  necessity  of  dividing  it,  in  opposition  to  his 
solemn  injunctions.  He  will  be  a  little  surprised  at  Anding  that  he 
makes  no  reply  whatever :  that  he  is  speechless,  and  without  attempt- 
ing to  rebut  the  argument,  turns  aside  to  other  subjects,  on  which  he 
contents  himself  with  repeating  what  he  has  already  asserted  times 
without  number.  For  what  purpose  he  announced  his  intention  to 
discuss  this  topic  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture ;  unless  he  flattered  him- 
self with  the  hope  of  finding  some  good-natured  readers,  who  would 
give  him  credit  for  having  done  what  he  avowed  his  intention  of  per- 
forming. Be  this  as  it  may,  not  a  word  escapes  him  throughout  the 
chapter  from  which  it  is  possible  to  learn  whether  he  considers  Pedo- 
baptists  as  a  part  of  the  church  or  not,  the  affirmation  or  denial  of 
which  is  essentially  invc^ved  in  the  discussion. 

The  only  answer  he  attempts  to  the  preeeding  reasoning  is  included 
in  an  assertion,  the  fallacy  of  which  has  already  been  amply  exposed. 
^  Once  take  away  the  obligation,"  saith  he,  *^  of  conforming  to  the  will 
of  Christ,  and  the  Reformation  is  declared  a  mischievous  insurrection, 
in  which  all  parties  are  involved  in  aiding  and  abetting  a  needless  and 
schismatical  project.  But  if  it  be  right  to  leave  good  men  because 
they  have  left  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  right  not  to  admit  his  terms  till  they 
come  to  them."t  To  which  it  is  sufficient  to  reply,  that  to  leave  good 
men,  that  is,  to  refuse  to  join  with  them  in  those  particulars  in  which 
we  suppose  them  to  have  deviated  from  the  will  of  Christ,  is  the 
necessary  dictate  of  allegiance  ;  but  to  refuse  to  walk  with  them,  as  far 
as  we  are  agreed,  to  repel  them  from  our  communion  on  account  of 
errors  and  corruptions,  in  which  we  are  under  no  necessity  of  partici- 
pating, is  a  very  different  affair ;  it  is  an  assumption  of  infallibility,  and 
.a  deliberate  invasion  of  the  rights  of  conscience. 

The  logical  force  of  Mr.  Kinghom's  conclusion  is  exactly  on  a  footing 
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with  thst  of  iha  foUowbg  argument.  If  it  be  right  to  leave  my  fiiend 
when  he  repura  lo  the  gamina-table,  it  is  right  not  to  admit  him  ioio 
ny  house  till  he  has  relinqtuU«d  the  practice  of  gaming.  If  I  must 
not  go  with  him  to  the  theatn,  I  must  renomice  all  sort  of  intercourse 
with  him  until  he  has  abandoned  theatrical  amuaements ;  a  conclusion 
lo  which  a  tAem  moralist  may  easily  be  supposed  to  arrivet  but  which 
BO  correct  r«asoner  will  attempt  to  deduce  from  these  premises. 

That  the  mystical  body  of  Ctirist  is  one  and  one  only,  and  that  all 
sincere  believers  arc  members  of  that  body,  is  so  clearly  and  unequi- 
vocally asserted  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  that  it  would  be  trifling  with 
the  reader  to  enter  into  a  formal  proof  of  a  proposiiitHi  so  obvious  and 
io  undeniable.  The  wildest  heretical  extravagance  has  never  pro- 
ceeded  so  far  as  to  ascribe  two  or  more  aiyitical  bodies  to  the  same 
Head,  or  to  deny  that  Christ  is,  in  that  character,  really  and  virtually 
noited  to  all  the  faithful.  It  ia  equally  certain  that  the  tenn  church, 
whenever  it  ia  applied  to  denote  the  whole  number  of  believers  diffuaed 
9ver  the  face  of  the  earth,  is  identified  in  Scripture  with  the  body  of 
Christ  The  church  ia  in  more  passages  than  one  affirmed  to  be  hia 
body.  "  He  is  the  head  of  the  body,  the  church.  Who  now  rejoice," 
■aiUi  St.  Paul,  "  in  my  sufferings  for  you,  and  fill  up  that  which  ia 
beUnd  of  the  afiUctions  of  Christ  in  my  flesh, /or  Am  bodtf's  take,  which 
it  tht  ekureh."* 

In  the  laneuage  of  Scripture,  two  claaaes  of  men  only  are  recognised, 
believera  and  unbelievera,  the  church  and  the  world ;  nor  is  it  possible 
lo  (wnceive  in  consistency  with  the  dictates  of  inspiration  of  a  third. 
All  who  are  m  Christ  arc  in  a  slate  of  salvation ;  ail  who  belong  to  the 
world,  in  a  state  of  spiritual  death  and  condemnation.  "The  former 
are  in  him  that  is  true,  even  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ ;  the  latter,  the 
whole  loorld,  lieth  in  the  wicked  one."  If  we  allow  ourselves  to  imagine 
a  description  of  persons,  who,  though  truly  sanctified  in  Christ  and 
uniied  to  him  as  iheir  head,  are  yet  no  parts  of  his  church,  we  adopt  a 
Utopian  theory,  as  unfounded  and  extravagant  as  the  boldest  fictions  of 
romance.  It  is  the  church,  and  that  only,  if  we  believe  the  inspired 
writers,  which  "  Christ  so  loved  as  to  give  himself  for  it,  that  he  might 
sanctify  it  and  cleanse  it;"  it  is  that  alone  which  "he  will  present  to 
himself  a  glorious  church,  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle."* 

It  b  strange  that  Mr.  Kinghorn  should  not  explicitly  mfbrm  us  whether 
Pedobaptiats  are  or  are  not  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  this  universal 
church.  This  he  ought  certainly  to  have  done,  or  have  declined  enter- 
ing on  a  branch  of  the  controversy  which  he  must  be  aware  hinges  en- 
tirely on  that  poinL  If  they  are  admitted  to  be  a  part  of  hia  church, 
and  he  still  contends  for  their  exclusion,  this  is  formally  to  plead  for  a 
schism  in  the  body  ;  it  is  to  justify  the  forcible  separation  of  one  mem- 
ber from  another,  and  to  destroy  the  very  idea  of  its  imity.  On  this 
principle,  the  pathetic  exhortations  to  perfect  coKiperation  and  concord, 
drawn  from  the  beautiful  analogy  between  the  mystical  and  natural  body 
insisted  upon  in  the  first  Epistie  to  the  Corinthians,  are  completely  su- 
perseded ;  and. one  member,  instead  of  being  prohibited  from  saying  to 
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another,  *^  I  have  no  need  of  thee,'*  is  taught  to  shrink  from  the  contact 
as  a  contamination.  Whenever  we  are  invited  to  concur  in  practices 
which  we  esteem  erroneous  or  corrupt,  our  refusal  to  comply  is  justified 
by  a  principle  the  most  obvious  and  the  most  urgent,  the  previous  obli- 
gation of  obeying  Grod  rather  than  man ;  but  if  we  object  to  a  transient 
act  of  communion  with  a  member  of  the  body  of  Christ  on  account  of 
those  errors  or  corruptions  in  which  we  are  not  called  to  participate,  we 
are  guilty  of  dividing  that  body.  The  reason  of  my  adverting  to  a 
transient  act  is,  that  I  am  supposing  the  cause  of  separation  to  rest  with 
us,  and  that  a  member  of  a  different  community  proposes  merely  to 
unite  in  an  occasional  commemoration  of  the  ineffable  love  of  the  Re- 
deemer, without  either  a  formal  renunciation  of  the  peculiarities  of  his 
sect  or  an  attempt  to  introduce  them.  In  such  circumstances  occasional 
fellowship  is  all  that  can  be  looked  for ;  the  adoption  of  difierent  modes 
of  worship,  a  predilection  for  different  rites  and  ceremonies  will  natu- 
rally dispose  him  to  prefer  a  permanent  union  with  professors  of  his 
own  persuasion.  While  in  the  mutual  intercourse  of  such  societies  a 
disposition  to  recognise  each  other  as  Christians  is  cultivated,  the  unity 
of  the  body  is  preserved,  notwithstanding  their  disagreement  in  particu- 
lar points  of  doctrine  or  of  discipline.  Owing  ta  a  diversity  of  judgment 
respecting  the  proper  organization  of  churches,  obstacles,  at  present 
invincible,  may  prevent  their  incorporation ;  and  it  is  lefl  to  the  con- 
science of  each  individual  to  determine  to  which  he  will  permanently 
unite  himself.  An  enlightened  Christian  will  not  hesitate  for  a  moment 
in  declining  to  join  with  that  society,  whatever  be  the  piety  of  its  indi- 
vidual members,  in  which  the  terms  of  communion  involve  his  concur- 
rence in  religious  observances,  of  whose  lawfulness  he  entertains  any 
doubt  Hence  arises  in  the  present  state  of  religion  an  impassable 
barrier  to  the  perfect  intercommunity  of  Christian  societies.  But  it  is 
not  upon  this  ground  that  my  opponent  objects  to  the  practice  for  which 
we  are  contending.  He  rests  his  refusal  to  commune  with  members  of 
other  denominations  on  the  principle  of  their  not  being  entitled  to  be 
recognised  €ls  Christians,  He  protests  against  a  union  with  them,  not 
on  account  of  any  erroneous  or  superstitious  observances  with  which 
the  act  of  fellowship  is  necessarily  combined,  but  considers  them  as 
personally  disqualified.  His  hypothesis  is  indeed  so  wild  and  incohe- 
rent that  it  is  difficult  to  state  it  with  accuracy,  or  to  preserve  a  steady 
conception  of  it  in  the  mind.  According  to  his  theory  the  Pedobaptists 
occupy  a  station  the  most  anomalous  and  extraordinary  that  ever  en- 
tered the  human  imagination.  Many  of  them  are  genuine  believers,  of 
whose  exalted  piety  he*  avows  the  fullest  conviction,  yet  they  are  not  to 
be  recognised  as  Christians ;  they  are  members  of  the  mystical  body 
of  Christ,  or  thej  could  derive  firom  him  no  saving  influence  or  benefit, 
yet  are  excluded  from  all  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  union  and 
co-operation  of  the  several  parts  of  which  it  consists ;  and  though,  as  a 
portion  of  the  mystical  body,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  them  a  place  in 
the  one  catholic  or  universal  church,  yet  it  is  the  duty  of  every  particu- 
lar church  to  disown  and  exclude  them.  In  short,  the  great  majority  of 
the  sincere  followers  of  the  Saviour,  whose  names  are  written  in  the 
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book  of  life,  are  lotally  disqualified  for  performing  the  datiu  and  en. 
joying  the  pnTilegu  which  dutinguiih  the  church  from  the  world  ; 
between  which  they  occupy  Bome  iiii«rniediate  place,  some  terra  iitcog- 
*ita,  whose  existence  it  is  as  difScult  to  ascertain  as  the  lim/nu  patnam, 
or  ■  mansioD  in  the  moon.  la  the  present  state  of  the  Christian  church, 
that  esteosire  portion  of  the  New  Testament  which  was  designed  to 
cement  the  affections  and  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  faithful  towards 
«ach  other  is  superseded ;  its  precepts  are  in  a  state  of  suspension  and 
abeyance,  and  in  the  midst  of  Egyptian  darkness  which  enTelopes  the 
Christian  world,  the  Baptists  alone  dwell  in  the  li^t  of  another  Goshen. 
However  strange  these  positions  may  appear,  ihey  form  but  a  part  of 
the  absurdities  which  necessarily  flow  from  our  author's  theory ;  nor  ia 
there  any  poaaiUe  way  of  evading  them  but  by  denjnng  itiat  Pedo- 
baptists  belong  to  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  or  demonstrating  tEie 
eoDsistem?  of  their  exclusion  with  the  union  and  cooperation  whidi  Sc 
Paid  enjoins ;  or  by  asserting  the  existence  of  more  mystical  bodiss 
■has  me,  destined  to  subsist  apart. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Ih  the  treatise  On  Terms  of  Comimatiim  it  was  urged,  that  as  exclu- 
sion from  (he  communion  of  the  church  is  the  highest  ecclesiasdcal 
censure  which  it  is  possible  to  inflict,  it  can  only  be  justified  on  the 
supposition  of  a  proportional  degree  of  demerit  in  the  objecta  of  it.  If 
the  moral  turpitude  inherent  in  the  practice  o{  infant  baptism  is  of  an 
order  which  entitles  it  to  be  compared  to  the  habitual  indulgence  of 
vice  or  the  obstinate  maintenance  of  heresy,  it  is  but  fit  it  should  be 
placed  on  the  same  level  and  subjected  to  the  same  treatment ;  but  if 
the  understanding  and  the  heart  equally  revolt  at  such  a  comparison, 
that  method  of  proceeding  must  be  allowed  to  be  unjust.  To  this  our 
author  replies  by  denying  the  propriety  of  applying  the  term  exclusion 
to  a  bare  refusal  of  admission.  "Words,"  he  informs  us,  "must 
strangely  have  altered  their  meaning  before  such  an  application  of  the 
phrase  in  question  can  be  justified."  To  be  compelled  to  dispute  about 
the  meaning  of  terms  is  always  humiliating,  but  that  his  assertion  ia 
unfounded  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  authority  of  the  most  eminent 
critics.  Our  great  lexicographer,  under  the  word  exclude,  defines  it 
thus:  "to  shut  out,  to  hinder  from  entrance  or  admission;"  exclusum 
fae  defines  "  the  act  of  shutting  out  or  denying  admission."  Thus  much 
for  his  accuracy  aa  a  grammarian.     Let  us  next  examme  his  reasoning. 

He  denies  that  the  act  of  debarring  every  other  denomination  from 
admission  is  a  punitiiment — "  it  is  not  considered  as  such  by  senaible 
Pedobapiisu."*  But  why  is  it  not  T  Solely  because  the  Baptist  so«4e- 
■  BipUmaTtnnef  OcoBBknr-W- 
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ties  are  too  few  and  too  insignificant  to  enable  them  to  realize  the  effects 
of  their  system  in  its  full  extent.  Their  principle  involves  an  absolute 
interdict  of  church  privileges  to  the  members  of  every  other  community; 
but  being  an  inconsiderable  minority,  there  are  not  wanting  numerous 
and  respectable  societies  who  stand  ready  to  give  a  welcome  reception 
to  the  outcasts  and  to  succour  the  exiles.  That  their  rejection  is  not 
followed  by  its  natural  consequence,  a  total  privation  of  the  communion 
of  saints,  is  not  to  be  ascribed  in  the  smallest  degree  to  the  liberality  or 
forbearance  of  our  opponents,  but  solely  to  their  imbecility.  The  cele- 
bration of  the  Eucharist  they  consider  as  null  and  void  when  attended 
to  by  a  Pedobaptist ;  his  approach  to  the  table  is  absolutely  prohibited 
within  the  sphere  of  their  jurisdiction ;  and  should  their  principles  ever 
obtain  a  general  prevalence,  the  commemoration  of  the  love  of  a  cruci- 
fied Saviour  would  become  impracticable,  except  to  persons  of  their  own 
persuasion.  Instances  have  oflen  occurred  where  the  illiberal  practice 
against  which  we  are  contending  has  been  felt  to  be  a  punishment  of 
no  ordinary  severity ;  where  eminently  holy  men  have  been  so  situated 
that  the  only  opportunity  they  possessed  of  celebrating  the  passion  of 
the  Redeemer  has  been  withheld,  and  they  have  been  compelled  most 
reluctantly  to  forego  one  of  the  most  exalted  prinleges  of  Uie  church ; 
nor  has  it  ever  been  known  that  compassion  for  the  peculiar  hardship 
of  the  case  was  suffered  to  suspend  the  unrelenting  severity  of  the  sen- 
tence. Let  me  ask  the  advocates  for  the  exclusive  system  whether  they 
would  be  moved  for  a  moment  to  extend  theur  indulgence  to  a  solitary 
individual  who  differed  from  them  on  the  subject  of  baptism,  although  he 
was  so  circumstanced  as  to  render  a  union  with  other  classes  of  Chris- 
tians impossible? 

This  writer  affirms  it  is  not  intended  as  a  punishment  by  the  Baptists^ 
and  strongly  remonstrates  against  the  confounding  it  with  the  sentence 
of  excommunication  on  account  of  immoral  delinquency.  He  concurs 
with  the  author  of  Terms  of  Communion  in  admitting  that  in  these  in- 
stances its  ^^  accordance  with  the  moral  nature  of  man  may  and  does 
give  it  authority  and  weight ;  in  such  an  instance  as  the  incestuous  perw 
son  at  Corinth  it  becomes  an  instrument  of  punishment.  He  was  in 
the  church,  and  could  be  expelled  from  it  But  which  way  the  cen- 
sure or  punishment  of  excommunication  and  expulsion  can  take  place 
in  one  who  never  was  in  a  society,  the  strict  Baptists,**  he  tells  us, 
**have  yet  to  learn."* 

In  reply  to  this  I  shall  not  descend  to  a  tedious  logomachy,  further 
than  just  to  remark  that  this  writer  has,  on  this  occasion,  faUen  into  a 
similar  error  respecting  the  meaning  of  words  with  his  former.  Ex- 
communication is  synonymous  with  exclusion,  and  is  defined  by  the 
highest  authority,  ^'an  ecclesiastical  interdict;  exclusion  from  the 
fellowship  of  the  church.**t  The  punishment  it  involves  is  exactly 
proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  privilege  it  withholds ;  and  therefore,  to 
affirm  that  it  is  not  a  punishment  is  equivalent  to  the  assertion  that  the 
fellowship  of  the  church  is  not  a  benefit.  To  withhold  privileges  aod 
hnmunities  from  him  who  is  legally  entitled  to  their  possession  rnusl 

*  BapdmaTannorOomimmloo,  p.00.  tSMMuMon. 
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be  snppOBCcl  to  be  felt  with  a  severity  proportioaed  to  the  justice  of  hia 
title,  tad  the  magnitude  aad  extent  of  his  privations. 

By  refuiing  to  admit  a  Pedobaptiet  to  die  privilege  of  commumon 
with  H«,  we  in  fact  affirm  liis  incompeteiice  to  commune  anywliere ; 
we  deprive  him,  aa  far  aa  our  influence  exteuds,  of  all  the  advantagea 
which  result  from  the  fellowship  of  the  saints  ;  and  that  he  ia  not  re< 
doced  to  the  aituatioa  of  an  outcast  snd  an  exile  from  the  church  ia  in 
■o  degree  to  be  imputed  to  the  lenity  of  our  decision,  but  to  the  limits- 
tioa  ^  our  power.     It  is  surely  not  neceBsaiy  to  multiply  words  to 


prove  that  the  equi^  of  every  judicial  sentence  must  be  ascertained  by 
eoDsidering  it  as  it  is  in  iuelf,  by  exploring  its  tendency,  not  by  ad- 
Tcrting  to  a  fortuitous  concurrence  of  circumstances,  which  may  possibly 
mitigate  or  exiinpiiah  the  evils  with  which  it  is  fraught.  In  the  present 
instance,  we  must,  in  order  to  ibrm  an  accurate  judgment,  make  tha 
■npposition,  thai  the  sentence  of  excommunication  actually  operates  in 
its  full  extent,  so  as  to  deprive  the  subject  of  it  of  all  the  cousolatioa 
ud  benefit  resulting  from  the  union  of  Christians ;  we  most  suppose 
that  no  asylum  is  left  to  which  he  can  retreu,  no  commimity  remaining 
iritere  he  can  hide  his  humiliation  and  hia  shame.  For  that  there  ia 
any  is  scdely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  prevalence  of  a  system  which  our 
opponents  are  accustomed  to  stigmatize  as  erroneous,  and  for  the  exist- 
ence of  which  it  is  not  to  be  inuigined  therefore  they  will  assume  lo 
diemselves  the  smallest  crediL  Let  us  imagine,  what  Mr.  Kinghom 
will,  probably,  be  among  the  first  to  anticipate,  that  the  sentiments  of  the 
Baptists  triumphed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  embraced  by  dissenting' 
ehmvhes  in  general,  and  that  the  opposite  views  were  retained  only  by 
■  few  individualB  ;  let  us  suppose  one  of  the  latter  descripuon  to  possesa 
the  zeal,  the  humility,  the  devotion  of  a  Brainerd,  and  that,  on  account 
of  his  being  unable  to  perceive  the  nullity  of  infant  baptism,  he  was 
shut  out  from  e^ ery  religious  society  witlun  his  reach,  though  acknow- 
ledged to  possess  an  elevation  of  character  which  threw  the  virtues 
of  others  into  the  shade  ;  would  (here  be  no  hardship,  no  injustice  in 
this  case  1  Would  it  be  sufficient  to  silence  the  murmurs  of  indignation 
to  remark,  that  it  was  not  intended  as  a  punishment,  that  he  had  no* 
thing  to  complain  of;  for  "  as  he  was  never  in  (he  church,  he  could  not 
be  expeUed /nnn  it  T"  Would  such  cold  and  trivial  sublletiea,  were 
they  as  correct  as  they  are  erroneous,  quell  the  instinctive  cry  of  justice, 
demanding  a  satisfactory  reason  for  placing  (he  friend  and  the  enemy 
of  Ood,  the  devoted  servant  of  Christ  and  the  avowed  despiser  of  the 
great  salvation,  on  the  same  level,  and  comprehending  them  in  one  and 
the  same  sweeping  censure  ?  If  these  characters  are  totally  opposed, 
not  merely  by  tfie  contrast  exhibited  between  the  vices  of  the  world  and 
the  virtues  it  is  most  prone  to  admire,  but  in  consequence  of  the  pos- 
seasion  by  one  of  the  parties  of  supernatural  and  sanctifying  grace, 
where  is  the  equity  of  confounding  them  together  by  the  interdict  of 
religious  privileges  T  and  if  the  door  is  opened,  at  the  same  time,  for 
the  admiasion  into  the  church  ofpersons  of  a  character  decidedly  inferior, 
how  can  impartial  justice  be  asserted  to  hold  the  scale,  and  determine 
tbfl  merits  <rf  the  nspective  caodidatea ;— juslice,  whose  office  it  is  to 
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appreciate  the  rival  claims  of  competitors,  and  to  impart  to  eveiy  one 
his  due  ?  The  iniquity  of  such  a  mode  of  procedure  is  so  obvious  and 
striking,  that  it  is  no  wonder  we  find  our  opponents  exert  their  ingenuity 
to  the  utmost  in  attempting  to  palliate  and  disguise  it,  though  the  issue 
of  their  attempts  is  only  to  plunge  them  deeper  in  perplexity  and  contra- 
diction. 

The  author  of  Terms  of  Communion  had  remarked,  **  that  there 
was  no  difference  with  respect  to  the  present  inquiry  between  the 
refusal  of  a  candidate  and  the  expulsion  of  a  member,  since  nothing 
could  justify  the  former  of  these  measures  which  might  not  be  equally 
alleged  in  vindication  of  the  latter.  Both  amount  to  a  declaration  of  the 
parties  being  unworthy  to  communicate."  To  this  Mr.  Kinghom 
replies  by  observing,  that  **  in  one  case  the  party  is  declared  unworthy 
from  moral  delinquency ;  in  the  other  he  is  not  declared  unworthy^  but 
unqualified.^  Here  it  is  plainly  conceded  that  Pedobaptists  are  not 
refused  on  a  moral  ground ;  whence  it  necessarily  follows,  that  even 
supposing  they  were  acquitted  from  all  blame  in  practising  infant  bap- 
tism, their  exclusion  would  still  be  justifiable.  They  are  not  repelled 
from  the  sacrament,  it  seems,  on  account  of  any  breach  of  duty  of  which 
they  are  guilty ;  for  to  assert  this  would  be  to  contradict  himself,  by 
resting  their  exclusion  on  their  moral  delinquency.  They  incur  the 
forfeiture  of  all  the  privileges  of  the  church  for  no  fault  whatever ;  and 
whether  they  be  perfectly  free  from  blame  or  not  in  the  adoption  of  an 
unauthorized  rite  is  a  consideration  totally  foreign  to  the  question,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  taken  into  the  account  in  assigning  the  reasons  for  their 
non- ad  mission.  Let  the  reader  seriously  ponder  this  extraordinary 
concession ;  let  him  ask  himself  whether  he  is  prepared  to  believe,  that, 
in  consistence  with  the  genius  of  the  gospel,  the  most  extensive  forfeiture 
of  religious  immunities  can  be  incurred  without  guilt,  and  the  heaviest 
ecclesiastical  censure  inflicted  on  tlie  innocent.  He  will  doubtless 
reject  such  a  supposition  with  immingled  disgust :  he  will  feel  no  hesi- 
tation in  deciding  that  the  error  which  prohibits  a  church  from  recog^ 
nising  the  person  to  whom  it  is  ascribed  <is  a  Christian,  which  Mr. 
Kinghom  expressly  applies  to  infant  baptism,  must  incur  a  high  degree 
of  culpability  in  the  eyes  of  him  who  judgeth  righteous  judgment. 

The  glaring  inconsistency  of  this  whole  statement  with  the  preceding 
assertions  of  the  same  writer  is  palpable  and  obvious.  He  entirely 
concurs  with  Mr.  Booth  in  characterizing  Pedobaptists  as  persons 
'*  who  do  not  revere  Christ's  authority,  submit  to  his  ordinances,  nor 
obey  the  laws  of  his  house.**  But  will  he  attempt  to  distinguish  this  charge 
from  that  of  moral  delinquency  ?  Again,  quoting  the  declaration  of  St 
Paul,  that  **  the  kingdom  of  God  consists  in  righteousness,  peace,  and 
joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,**  he  adds,  *'  now  as  far  as  the  kingdom  of  God 
consists  in  righteousness,  it  must  include  obedience  to  practical  precepts, 
both  moral  and  positive.*  We  have  an  eminent  instance  of  submission 
to  John's  baptism  being  called  righteousness  by  our  Lord."  But  if  the 
Pedobaptists  are  justly  chargeable  with  want  of  righteousness,  and  oq 
that  account  are  not  entitled  to  Christian  fellowship,  they  must  certainly 

*  BqniMii  aTMm  of  Cooumiiiioa,  p.  40. 
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be  excluded  on  the  ground  of  moral  delinquency.  If,  on  the  Other  ham 
the  deficiency  of  righteotuneaB  invoLTed  in  the  practice  of  infant  baj 
tiam  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  such  a  treatment,  the  reasoning  in  th 
abo*e  passage  is  utterly  futile.  By  denying  that  they  are  excluded  o 
the  ground  of  moral  delinqutney,  at  the  same  time  that  he  imputes  t 
them  conduct  highly  criminal,  he  haa  involved  himself  in  bextricabl 
difficultiee ;  since,  auppoaing  it  could  be  proved  to  ademonatration  tha 
they  did  "not  revere  the  authority  of  Christ,"  Sic.,  he  has  deprivei 
himself  of  the  power  of  urging  it  in  vindication  of  his  system,  b 
protesting  against  the  supposition  of  bis  resting  its  operation  on  mor^ 
coDsiderationa.  But  if  no  guilt  is  implied  in  these  charges,  vhy  ar 
they  adduced !  and  if  there  be,  how  ia  that  to  be  distinguished  froi 
moral  delinquency?  He  tells  us  they  are  not  unKorthy,  but  only  du 
qualified;  whence  it  follows,  that,  in  his  opinion,  he  may  be  worth' 
of 'communion  who  *'daea  not  revere  the  authority  of  Christ;"  no 
would  it  be  possible  to  dispute  bis  title,  were  he  but  qualified. 

In  adopting  this  system,  he  profeaaes  to  obey  the  directions  and  li 
imitate  the  conduct  of  the  Supreme  Legislator,  whom  he  affirms  not  t< 
hare  received  ihe  unbaptized  into  the  gospel  dispensation.  If  thii 
]Hi)fession  is  sincere,  he  surely  will  not  deny  that  it  is  his  imentiou  tt 
proceed  on  the  same  grounds,  and  act  from  the  same  motive,  with  th< 
great  Head  of  the  chiu^h. 

But  when,  by  refusing  to  admit  them  into  the  Christian  dispensation 
he  virtually  declares  them  disqualified,  which  is  the  doctrine  of  thii 
writer,  ia  it  under  the  character  of  innocent  persons,  or  of  delinquents ' 
Will  he  affirm  that  the  beoefitB  of  that  economy  are  withheld  from  anj 
who  have,  by  no  act,  deserved  that  privation]  Is  the  sentence  bj 
which  their  disqualification  is  incurred  capricious  and  arbitrary,  or  it 
it  merited  T  To  say  it  is  not  would  be  impious ;  and  to  affirm  that  i 
M  is  to  contradict  himself,  by  founding  ii,  aAer  all,  on  moral  considera 
tions,  or,  which  is  perfectly  equivalent,  on  "  moral  delinquency." 

The  distinction,  then,  which  he  has  attempted  to  establish  betweer 
being  unworthy  and  being  disqualified  is  perfectly  nugatory;  and  the 
persotis  to  whom  it  ia  applied,  though  they  may  not  be  unworthy  ii 
other  respects,  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  such,  on  account  of  thai 
particular  instance  of  disobedience  for  which  they  are  disqualified. 
Their  disobedience  places  them  on  a  footing  wtlii  bther  classes  of 
delinquents,  by  shutting  them  out  from  the  communion  of  saints.  They 
incur  the  same  forfeiture,  and  for  the  same  general  reason,  want  of 
practical  compliance  with  the  will  of  ClirisL  They  are  defective,  tc 
use  this  author's  own  language,  in  the  righteousness  of  the  kingdom : 
and,  though  they  possess  faith,  they  fail  in  exhibiting  obedience. 

The  objections  formerly  urged  against  this  system  consequently 
return  in  their  full  force.  Since  the  exclusion  of  Pedobaptists  roust 
after  every  possible  evasion,  be  founded  on  their  supposed  demerits, 
if  these  are  necessarily  and  inirinaically  equal  to  the  moral  imperfectiont 
which  are  tolerated  in  Baptist  societies,  it  is  just.  If  among  th< 
Dillions  who  have  practised  infant  baptiam,  the  most  eminent  saint 
vtiom  put  ages  have  produced  is  to  be  considered  as  more  criminil  on 
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that  account  than  the  crowd  of  imperfect  Christians  whom  we  admit 
without  scruple  into  our  churches,  the  charge  of  injustice  must  be 
relinquished.  Unless  this  can  be  sustained,  it  remains  undiminished 
and  unimpaired. 

The  method  by  which  Mr.  Kinghom  attempts  to  parry  this  reasoning 
is  a  recurrence  to  his  old  sophism,  which  consists  of  confounding  toge- 
ther things  totally  distinct,  namely,  a  refusal  to  partake  in  objectionable 
rites,  with  the  exclusion  of  such  as  embrace  them  from  our  communion* 
Here  he  takes  occasion  to  affirm  that  the  same  objection  may  be  made 
to  our  secession  from  the  Romish  as  from  the  established  church.* 

Did  we  repel  men  of  unquestionable  piety  on  account  of  their  avowed 
attachment  to  the  peculiarities  of  a  sect  or  party,  there  would  be  a  pro- 
priety in  identifying  our  practice  with  that  of  our  opponents ;  for  in 
that  case  we  should  both  act  on  the  same  principle.  But  in  refusing  to 
join  in  a  communion,  accompanied  by  appendages  which  we  conscien- 
tiously disapprove,  we  proceed  on  a  totally  different  ground.  We  recede 
just  as  far  as  a  moral  necessity  dictates,  and  no  farther.  Nor  is  it  true, 
as  this  writer  asserts,  that  this  mode  of  proceeding  implies  as  severe  a 
censure  on  the  societies  from  which  we  dissent,  as  the  practice  which 
we  are  opposing  inflicts  on  Pedobaptists.  He  who  conceives  that  the 
posture  of  kneeling  is  an  unauthorized  innovation  on  the  primitive  mode 
of  celebrating  the  Eucharist  must  necessarily  dissent  from  the  church 
which  prescribes  it :  but  will  it  be  affirmed  that  his  doing  so  implies  a 
conviction  that  the  adherents  to  that  rite  are  universally  disqualified  for 
fellowship,  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  be  acknowledged  Christians,  or 
that  they  are  so  deficient  in  the  righteousness  in  which  the  kingdom  of 
God  consists,  as  to  invalidate  their  profession,  and  exclude  them  from 
the  Christian  dispensation  ?  But  these  are  the  charges  urged  against 
the  Pedobaptists.  Let  the  smallest  error  imaginable  be  so  incorporated 
with  the  terms  of  communion,  that  an  explicit  assent  to  it  is  implied  in 
that  act ;  and  he  who  discerns  it  to  be  an  error  must,  if  he  is  conscien- 
tious, dissent,  and  establish  a  separate  communion :  but  are  there  any 
prepared  to  assert  that  this  is  precisely  the  same  thing  as  to  repel  the 
person  who  embraces  it  from  the  Lord*8  table?  I  am  weary  and 
ashamed  of  being  under  the  necessity  of  occupying  the  reader's  atten- 
tion with  the  exposure  of  such  obvious  fallacies.  Suffice  it  to  remark, 
once  for  all,  that  our  dissent  from  the  establishment  is  founded  on  the 
necessity  of  departing  from  a  communion  to  which  certain  corruptions, 
in  our  apprehension,  inseparably  adhere ;  while  we  welcome  the  pious 
part  of  that  community  to  that  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  which  we 
deem  unexceptionable.     We  recede  from  their  communion  firom  necee- 


*  ^  The  imposiUon  of  rites,*  Myt  Mr.  KUigborn,  "  which  Christ  has  not  eofnmsnded,  and  the  < 
biuatlon  of  those  soniiments  with  (he  structure  of  the  charch,  which  we  thiok  injorioas  to  its  oatara 
aiid  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  Lord,  have  rendered  it  neceMsry  ft>r  us  to  establish  a  teparate  ossc* 
munion.  Here  the  (hct  i«  that  we  ftel  ourselves  called  upon  to  aay,  that  we  can  have  no  Mlowship 
with  them  in  communion  at  the  Lord's  table.  On  this  ground  it  would  be  a  very  assy  thing  to  repr»> 
sent  the  conduct  of  Protestanta  and  of  Proiesunt  dissentera  in  the  same  dark  colouring  as  Mr.  Hall 
has  applied  to  the  strict  Baptists.  Let  a  man  of  talent  exclaim  againat  them  for  departing  from  tiM 
tnu  churchy  and  represent  their  conduct  in  estabUahing  a  communion  of  their  own  aa  dedanng  in  tto 
strongest  form  that  they  deem  others  unworthy  of  th«r  aodety,  and  thai  In  so  doing  thsy  pronsaM* 
the  sentence  of  expulsion,  Ac.,  and  he  will  do  no  more  than  Mr.  Hall  has  done  in  tha  wtnls  oTlMi 
part  of  his  rsssoning.**— JSiqatfum  s  Tnm  <^  Camnnmitn,  p.  6S. 
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cemcd,  and  to  ihc  utmost  power  of  its  abeitsrs,  the  evil  is  extended  to 
every  deaomination  except  one ;  that  it  is  either  inflicted  oil  accouQl  of 
moral  detxHifuency  or  is  utterly  unmerited  ;  aince,  if  that  ground  be  relill- 
quiaKed,  (heir  exclusion  must  be  aHaerted  to  be  juxi,  even  supposing 
them  perfectly  innocGnt ;  that  whatever  blame  may  be  imputed  bean 
no  proportion  to  that  which  iucura  the  forfeiture  of  the  floine  privilege 
in  other  inBtaoces  ;  nor  to  the  faults  and  imperfections  wliich  are  daily 
tolerated  without  scruple ;  and,  finally,  since  the  practice  which  is 
treaied  with  so  much  seventy  is  the  necesaary  result  of  a  misconcep- 
tion of  tike  nature  of  a  positive  institute,  wliich  is  only  anotlier  naioe 
for  i^norajice  or  weakness  in  that  particular,  to  nuke  it  the  pretext  of 
expidsjou  or  excommunication  is  repugnant  to  tlie  maxims  even  of  our 
opponents. 


CHAPTER  X. 

On  titt  Cotttrariely  of  the  Maxims  and  Senliments  of  the  Advocates  of 
Strict  Communion  to  those  which  preoailed  in  the  tarly  Agvi;  in 
which  iht  Innovation  imputed  to  them  by  the  Author  is  vindicated 
from  the  Charge  of  Misrepresentation. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  true  state  of  the  question,  as  it  respects 
the  practice  of  Christian  antiquity,  it  may  be  convenient  to  distribute  it 
into  three  periods ;  the  first  including  the  time  diuing  which  correct 
Haiiments  on  the  subject  of  baptism  universally  prevailed ;  the  aecDod 
lh>t  in  which  a  gradual  transition  was  made  from  the  practice  of  adult 
to  that  of  infant  baptism ;  the  third  the  period  in  which  the  latter  ob- 
Uined  a  general  and  almost  undisputed  ascendency. 

On  the  first  of  these  periods  little  need  be  said.  Where  there  are 
no  dissimilar  elements,  there  can  be  no  mixture ;  and  therefore  to  affirm 
that  the  practice  we  are  contending  for  was  unknown  in  the  earliest 
Mes  of  the  Christian  church  is  little  more  than  an  identical  proposition. 
While  no  demur  or  dispute  subsisted  respecting  either  the  form  or  the 
application  of  the  baptismal  rite,  a  punctuul  compliance  witli  it  was 
expected  and  enforced  by  the  presideuts  of  Christian  societies,  for  pre- 
•iaely  the  same  reason  which  suggested  a  similar  mode  of  proceeding 
lo  the  apostles.  It  was  a  part  of  the  will  of  Christ,  in  the  iuierprein- 
tion  of  which  no  division  of  opinions  subsisted  among  the  faithful.  The 
next  period  is  that  during  which  an  innovation  was  gnidually  introduced 
by  extending  the  ceremony  in  question  lo  infants — a  period  which,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  third  unto  the  close  of  ijie  fourth,  probably 
comprehended  the  space  of  two  centuries.  Supposing  the  modem 
practice  to  have  been  first  introduced  towards  the  end  of  the  second  or 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  which  corresponds  to  the  time  ui 
whicli  it  is  distinctly  noticed  by  Tertullian,  the  first  writer  who  expli- 
citly  mentions  it,  we  cannot  suppose  a  shorter  space  was  requisite  to 
procure  ii  that  eompletc  eRtablisbmeni  and  ascendency  which  it  pov 
sessed  in  the  time  of  St.  Austin.     During  that  long  interval,  there  muat 
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may,  but  we  feel  no  acniple  in  admilting  them  to  ourt;  wlule  our  Bliict 
brethren  reject  ihem,  as  well  as  every  other  descripUon  of  Pedobaplists, 
altogether.  On  him  who  haa  not  dncemmem  to  perceive,  or  cuulour 
lo  acknowledge,  the  difference  between  these  methods  of  proceeding,  all 
Anther  reaatming  would  be  wasted. 

One  more  evaeionmustbe  noticed  before  we  conclude  this  part  of  the 
aubject.  "  The  Pedobapiisis  are  represented  aa  chargeable  with  ttothing 
more  than  n  miseoiueption  of  the  nature  of  a  positive  institute.  But 
this,  it  is  observed,  is  not  the  question  before  us :  the  present  eontro- 
.versy  relates  (o  the  institute  itself.  It  is  not  whether  the  members  of 
a  church  have  fully  and  properly  conceived  the  nature  of  the  institute 
lo  which  they  have  aubmitted.  If  this  were  the  case,  we  might  be 
represented  as  expelling  the  ignorant  and  the  weak,  instead  of  instruct- 
iog  and  encouraging  them.  But  it  is,  whether  an  institute  delivered  by 
Christ  is  to  be  maintained,  or  to  be  given  up."* 

To  this  I  reply.  The  advocates  of  infant  baptism  are  either  sincerely 
ot  opinion  that  the  rite  in  question  ought  to  be  extended  to  infants,  or 
ihey  are  guilty  of  prevarication.  If  there  be  any  of  the  last  descrip- 
ikm  to  be  found,  they  are  entirely  out  of  the  question ;  for,  supposing 
their  character  aaeertained,  they  have  never  been  contemplated  as  proper 
objects  of  toleration.  WiUi  respect  to  the  fonner,  who  sincerely  believe 
it  was  the  intention  of  our  Lord  lo  extend  the  rite  of  baptism  to  the 
infant  seed  of  believers,  it  it  possible  for  them  to  act  otherwise  than 
they  do  T  With  what  then  are  they  chargeable,  except  with  a  miscon~ 
ception  of  a  positive  institute  I  And  if  we  are  not  to  repel  the  ignorant 
and  the  weak,  we  must  either  affirm  that  they  are  not  ignorant  in  this 
particular,  and  thus  accuse  them,  contrary  to  the  supposition  of  wilful 
prevarication,  or  we  must  tolerate  them.  Though  we  are  far  from 
msinuating  that  our  Pedobaptist  brethren  arc  in  genej-al  either  ignorant 
or  weak,  yet  as  ignorance  and  weakness  are  undoubtedly  adequate  to 
the  production  of  any  misconception,  on  the  subject  of  religion  not  fun- 
damental, they  will  consequently  account  for  the  error  which  has  given 
birth  H>  infant  baptism ;  and  jusi  aa  far  as  it  is  capable  of  being  ascribed 
to  this  source,  its  abetters  are,  by  our  author's  concession,  objects  of 
forbearance.  And  since  there  is  no  medium,  but  all  Pedobaptists,  how- 
ever discerning  in  other  respects,  must  either  be  supposed  ignorant  in 
thia  particular,  or  to  prevaricate,  forbearance  must  be  extended  to  aa 
many  of  them  as  are  deemed  sincere  ;  beyond  which  we  are  aa  unwill- 
ing to  extend  it  as  he  is.  While  they  entertain  their  present  views  on 
the  subject  of  baptism,  they  must  either  adntinister  it  to  infants,  or 
violate  the  dictates  of  conscience ;  and  therefore,  if  they  are  ckargeabU 
with  any  thing  more  than  a  misconception,  the  matter  of  that  charge 
must  be  deduced  from  their  acting  like  upright  men;  an  accusation 
which  we  hope,  for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  will  proceed  from  none 
but  strict  Baptists. 

The  sum  of  what  has  been  advanced  on  this  head  is,  that  the  priva- 
ttm  of  communion  is  an  evil  exactly  proportioned  to  the  value  of  thai 
ben^t;  that  as  far  as  the  tendency  of  the  exclusive  system  is  con- 
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oerncd,  and  lo  the  utmost  power  of  its  abetters,  the  evil  is  exiendGd  to 
every  denomination  except  one ;  that  ii  is  either  inflicted  on  account  of 
moral  deiioquency  or  is  utterly  unmeriteil ;  since,  if  that  ground  be  rellD- 
quisheJ,  their  exclusion  must  be  asserted  to  be  juat,  even  supposing 
them  perfectly  innoceDt ;  that  whatever  /ilame  muy  be  imputed  beara 
DO  proportion  to  that  which  iocura  the  forfeiture  of  the  same  privilege 
in  other  InstanceB;  nor  to  the  fauha  and  imperfections  which  are  dail^ 
tolerated  without  scruple;  and,  finally,  since  the  practice  whiiJi  is 
treated  with  so  much  severity  is  the  necessary  result  of  a  miscoiicep- 
tion  of  the  nature  of  a  positive  institute,  which  is  only  another  name 
for  ignorance  or  weakness  in  that  pEirticular,  to  make  it  ilie  pretext  of 
expulsion  or  excommunication  is  repugnant  to  tlie  maxims  even  of  our 
opponents. 


CHAPTER  X. 

On  Ike  Contrariety  of  the  Maxims  and  Senlimtnts  of  the  Advocates  of 
Strict  Communion  to  Ihosr  TEhich  prtDailed  in  thf  tarly  Ages;  m 
which  tk«  Innovation  impaled  lo  them  by  the  Atithor  tt  vindualed 
frafii  the  Charge  of  Miareprenenlalian. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  true  state  of  the  question,  as  it  respecw 
the  practice  of  Christian  antiquity,  it  may  be  convenient  to  distribute  it 
into  three  periods ;  the  first  including  the  time  dining  which  correct 
WDtiments  on  the  subject  of  baptism  imiversally  prevailed ;  the  second 
that  in  which  a  gradual  transition  was  made  from  the  practice  of  adult 
10  that  of  infant  baptism ;  the  third  the  period  in  which  the  Ulier  ob> 
lained  a  general  and  almost  undisputed  ascendency. 

On  the  first  of  these  periods  little  need  be  said.  Where  there  are 
no  dissimilar  elements,  there  can  be  no  mislture  ;  and  therefore  to  affirm 
that  the  pracdce  we  are  contending  for  was  unknown  in  the  earliest 
ues  of  the  Christian  churrh  is  little  more  than  an  identical  proposition. 
While  no  demur  or  dispute  subsisted  respecting  either  the  form  or  the 
application  of  the  baptismal  rite,  a  puuciual  compliance  with  it  was 
expected  and  enforced  by  ihe  presidents  of  Christian  societies,  for  pre- 
cisely the  same  reason  which  suggested  a  simdar  mode  of  proceeding 
to  the  apostles.  It  was  a  part  of  the  will  of  Christ,  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  which  no  division  of  opinions  subsisted  among  the  faithful.  The 
next  period  is  that  during  which  an  innovation  was  gradually  introduced 
by  extending  the  ceremony  in  question  lo  infants — a  iierioil  which,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  third  unto  the  close  of  the  fourth,  probably 
comprehended  the  space  of  two  centuries.  Supposuig  the  modem 
practice  to  have  been  Ursl  introduced  towards  the  end  of  the  second  or 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  which  corresponds  to  the  time  at 
which  It  is  distinctly  noticed  by  Terlullian,  ibe  first  writer  who  expli- 
citly mentions  it,  we  cannot  suppose  a  shorter  space  waa  requiaite  tf ' 
procure  il  that  eompletc  establishment  and  ascendency  which  it  pos- 
sessed in  the  time  of  St.  Austin.     During  that  long  inienal,  there  muM 
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have  been  some  who  still  adhered  to  the  primitive  practice,  and  othen 
wlio  favoured  and  adopted  the  more  recent  iimovaiiona ;  there  must,  in 
Other  words,  have  been  Baptists  and  Pcdobaptista  contemporary  with 
each  other.  What  became  of  that  pott  ion  of  the  ancient  church  vrhich 
Tefuaed  to  adopt  tlie  baptism  of  infants  T  Did  they  separate  from  their 
brethren  in  order  to  form  distinct  and  exclusive  societies  T  Of  this  not 
the  faintest  trace  or  vestigo  is  to  be  found  hi  ecclesiSstical  history ;  and 
the  supposition  is  completely  confuted  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of* 
ancient  writers  to  the  universal  incorporation  of  orthodox  Chrisuana 
into  one  grand  commnnity.  We  challenge  our  opponents  to  produce 
the  shadow  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  existence  during  that  long  trad 
of  time  of  a  single  society  of  which  adult  baptism  was  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristic.  Tenullian,  it  is  acknowledged,  is  the  first  who  dia- 
tincily  and  unetjulvocally  adverts  to  the  contrary  practice :  and  as  he 
expresses  disapprobation  of  it  at  the  same  liuie,  wiihoui  the  remotest 
intimation  of  the  propriety  of  making  it  the  ground  of  separution,  he 
must  be  allowed  to  form  one  instance  of  the  practice  of  mixed  com- 
munion; and  unle-as  we  are  disposed  to  assert  that  the  modem  innova- 
tion in  the  rite  of  baptism  supphinteil  tlie  original  ordinance  at  once, 
inultitudea  muat  hare  been  in  precisely  the  same  situation.  We  well 
know,  that  in  the  lutter  period  of  his  Hie  he  did  secede  from  the  ortfio- 
dox  Catholic  church,  but  we  are  equally  certain  that  he  was  moved  to 
this  meaanre,  not  by  his  disapprobation  of  mfant  baptism,  but  solely 
by  his  attachment  to  the  Montonista. 

We,  thercrore,  oifcr  our  opponents  ilie  alternative  either  of  affirming 
that  the  transition  from  the  primitive  10  the  modem  usage  was  sudden 
and  instantaneous,  in  opposition  to  all  that  observHtion  suggests  re- 
specting the  operations  of  mind,  or  of  nckuowledging  that  for  two  cen- 
turies the  predecessors  of  tlie  present  Baptists  unanimously  approved 
and  practised  a  mixed  coininunion — a  communion  m  which  Baptists 
and  Pedobapiists  united  in  the  same  societies. 

Thus  it  appears  that  ihc  system  we  are  advocating,  instead  of  being, 
as  Booth  and  Kinghom  assert,  a  "  modem  invention,"  was  introduced 
as  early  as  it  was  possible — as  early  as  the  dissimilar  materials  ex- 
isted of  which  tlie  combinution  under  discussion  is  formed.  It  is 
evident  tliut  no  sooner  did  a  difTerence  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  bap< 
tism  arise  tlian  the  system  of  forbearance  recoramendcd  itself  at  once 
to  all  who  adhered  to  the  sentiments  of  the  modem  Baptists  diroughout 
every  part  of  the  world ;  and  that  it  is  the  opposite  principle  which 
has  to  contend  with  all  the  odium  and  suspicion  attached  to  recent 
innovations. 

When  we  descend  to  the  third  period  we  are  presented  with  a  new 
scene.  AHer  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century  down  to  the  era 
of  the  Kcformaiinn,  the  baptism  of  infants  was  (irmly  established,  and 
prevailed  to  such  an  extent  that  few  traces  of  the  ordinance  in  its  primi- 
Ave  state  are  to  be  discerned.  Many  of  the  Waldensee,  however,  are 
judged  with  great  appearance  of  evidence  to  have  held  opinions  on  thai 
subject  coincident  with  those  by  which  we,  as  a  denomination,  are  dis- 
tinguished. By  tlu'ir  persecutors  of  iho  Komish  community  diey  are 
usually  sligMiatizcd  and  reproached  for  holding  the  Anabnpiiat  heresy  ; 
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^hile  it  appears,  on  the  contrary,  tliat  there  were  not  wanting  some 
among  them  who  practised  the  baptism  of  infants.*  These  opposite 
statements,  exhibited  with  cc^ual  eoniidence  on  this  obscure  branch  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  are  best  reconciled  and  accounted  for  by  sup- 
posing them  divided  in  their  sentiments  on  that  particular.  No  indica- 
tion, however,  is  discoverable  of  a  rupture  in  external  communion  having 
occurred  on  that  account ;  and  from  the  acknowledged  dilFiculty  of  as- 
certaining the  separate  existence  of  Baptist  societies  during  the  middle 
ages,  and  until  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  the  necessary  inference 
is,  either  tliat  there  were  none  during  that  interval  who  adhered  to  the 
primitive  institute,  or,  as  is  far  more  probable,  that  they  were  mingled 
and  incorporated  with  persons  of  another  persuasion. 

Hence  it  is  manifest  that  the  concurrent  testimonies  of  the  fathers  of 
the  first  three  or  four  centuries,  in  proof  of  the  necessity  of  baptism  to 
church-fellowship,  are  urged  to  no  purpose  whatever,  unless  it  could  be 
shown  that  there  was  no  mixed  connnunion,  no  association  of  tlie  ad- 
vocates of  adult  with  the  patrons  of  pedobaptism  known  in  those  ages ; 
a  supposition  which  is  at  direct  variance  with  facts.  Nor  is  it  at  all 
difficult  to  assicrii  a  satisfactory  reason  for  that  combination  of  tcstimo- 
nies  which  the  writings  of  the  fathers  supply  in  favour  of  the  essential 
connexion  of  the  two  ordinances.  The  scanty  writings  which  remain 
of  the  authors  of  the  sc(!ond  century  afford  no  decisive  indication  of  the 
existence  of  infant  baptism  in  the  period  in  which  they  nourished :  and 
during  the  third  the  few  authors  whose  works  have  descended  to  us 
appear,  with  the  exception  of  Tertullian,  to  have  imbibed  the  Pedobap- 
tist  persuasion.  It  was  natural  for  the  first  class  of  these  fathers,  who 
lived  at  a  time  wlien  no  doubt  or  dispute  had  arisen  on  the  subject,  to 
insist  on  a  compliance  with  that  ordinance ;  nor  was  it  possible  for  the 
Second,  who  extended  baptism  to  infants,  and  considered  it  as  the  indis- 
pensable means  of  regeneration,  to  pursue  another  course. 

That  there  was  a  mixture  of  persons  of  different  persuasions  in  Chris- 
tian societies  during  the  period  to  which  we  have  adverted  appears  to 
be  an  unquestionable  fact ;  but  in  what  manner  those  who  adhered  to 
the  primitive  institution  reasoned  on  the  subject,  as  they  have  left  no 
writings  behind  them,  or  none  which  touch  on  this  subject,  must  be  left 
to  conjecture.  Whether  they  defended  their  conduct  on  precisely  the 
same  principles  with  ourselves,  or  whether  they  considered  pedobap- 
tism as  not  so  properly  nullifying  as  corrupting  or  enfeebling  a  Christian 
ordinance,  it  is  to  little  purpose  to  inquire.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know 
that  the  practice  which  is  stigmatized  as  modern  existed  as  early  as  a 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject  arose. 

In  my  former  treatise  I  had  remarked,  ^*that  the  decision  of  C'hristian 
^vriters  that  baptism,  in  some  form  or  other,  must  necessarily  precede 
the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  supposing  it  ever  so  unanimous,  affords 
but  a  feeble  proof,  since  it  assumes  for  its  basis  the  impossibility  of  tlic 

*  See  Tkt  Hiatanf  of  tht  BaptutA,  by  Mr.  Iriiney,  in  which  thin  irabjert  la  fllNctiasrd  with  mnrh 
csrc  and  impartiality.  To  theme  who  wi»h  for  infbrinaUon  rcupcctini;  mnny  curioon  and  impomuit 
eircumManccM,  connected  with  the  profrran  or  the  BaplM  opiinons,  I  would  eamcfflly  reoomnwod  tiM 
peruMU  or  that  vfiluable  worli ;  lor «« luch  rhe  public  at  large,  und  oar  tiwn  deiionunatton  in  particvlar, 
an  moeh  Indebted  to  the  pioua  and  laborioiui  nuthor. 
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nnirenal  |;ve*alence  of  error."  The  truth  of  this  aweition  is  almott 
aelf-erident;  for  if  ii  be  pOBHible  for  error  to  preTail  imiverBally,  what 
should  prerent  the  poesibiliiy  of  its  doing  so  in  thu  particular  instance  T 
■•  Noi"  Bsys  our  author,  "  it  assumes  a  very  different  principle  j  that  the 
human  mind  in  all  its  wanderings  never  took  this  direction  before."* 
But  what  is  the  diflerence  between  affirming  that  the  i^inioa  which 
separates  the  title  to  communion  from  baptism  was  unknown  until  it 
was  adopted  by  the  advocates  of  mixed  communion,  and  asaerting  "  that 
the  human  mind  never  took  this  direction  before  T  Are  they  any  thing 
more  than  two  diflerent  modes  of  expreesing  the  same  propoaition  I  To 
say  then  that  the  argument  in  question  assumes  for  its  basis  "  that  the 
human  mind  never  took  this  direction  before,"  is  to  say  that  it  assumes 
to  itself  a  method  of  reasoning  most  repugnant  to  the  rules  of  logic, 
however  familiar  with  this  writer. 

He  feels  veiy  indignant  at  my  affirming  that  the  right  of  excluding 
persons  of  unquestionable  worth  and  piety  was  never  clsimed  by  anti- 
quity. In  opposition  lo  tliis  he  adduces  the  example  of  Cyprian,  who 
insisted  on  die  rebaptization  of  heretics  and  schismatics  previous  to 
their  reception  into  the  body  of  the  faithful.  If  it  be  considered,  how- 
ever, in  what  li^t  heretics  and  schismatics  were  contemplated  by  that 
celebrated  father,  the  objection  vanishes  ;  since  no  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained that  their  preceding  profession  of  Christianity  was  considered  by 
him  as  a  mere  ntiUity,  their  faith  fundamentally  emmeous,  the  privileges 
they  supposed  themselves  to  possess  a  vain  illusion,  and  die  entire 
system  of  their  religion  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God.  We  find 
him  everywhere  exerting  his  utmost  powers  of  language,  which  were 
by  no  means  inconsiderable,  in  siigmaliiing  their  character  and  de- 
grading their  pretensions.  Having  little  taste  for  quotation,  the  following 
paeaages  may  suffice  lo  convince  the  reader  under  what  opprobrious 
colours  he  was  accustomed  to  represent  that  description  of  professors. 
It  is  proper  just  to  premise,  that  on  their  manifesting  a  disposition  to 
return  to  the  Catholic  church,  while  C}'prian  contended  for  the  neceesi^ 
of  their  being  rehaptized  before  they  were  admitted,  hie  opponent,  Ste- 
phen, insisted  on  the  sufficiency  of  recantation,  accompanied  with  the 
imposition  of  hands,!  without  reiterating  a  rite  which  he  concluded  could 
not  be  repeated  without  profanation.  The  latter  opinion,  in  spite  of 
the  high  authority  of  the  African  father,  being  confirmed  by  the  council 
of  Nice,  became  the  received  doctrine  of  the  church,  and  the  opposite 
tenet  was  finally  denounced  as  heresy.  But  to  return  to  Cyptian : — 
"  We,"  said  he,  "  affirm,"  referring  to  the  Novatians,  who  were  esteemed 
schismatics,  "  that  those  who  come  to  us  are  not  rehaptized,  but  bap- 
tized. For  neither  do  tliey  receive  ajiy  thing  where  there  is  nothing ; 
but  they  come  to  us  that  they  may  receive  here  where  all  grace  aod 
truth  is."}  Afler  stigmatizing  the  baptism  of  schismatics  as  "  a  filthy 
and  profane  dipping,"  he  complains  that  certain  of  his  colleagues  "did 
not  consider  that  it  was  written.  He  who  is  baptized  by  the  dead,  what 
profit  does  he  derive  from  his  washing!  But  it  is  manifest  that  they 
who  are  not  in  the  church  are  numbered  among  the  dead,  and  cannot 
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possibly  be  quickened  by  htm  who  is  not  dive  ;  since  there  is  one  only 
church,  which,  having  obtained  the  grace  of  eternal  life,  both  lives  in 
ever  and  quickens  the  people  of  God."*  " 

Speaking  of  heretics,  he  makes  a  distinction  between  such  as,  having 
been  members  of  the  Cittholie  church,  fell  into  heresy  for  a  time,  but 
were  afterward  recovered,  and  such  as  sprang  originally  from  tliem. 
With  respect  to  the  latter  he  says,  "  If  he  who  comes  from  the  heretic* 
has  not  been  before  baptized  in  the  church,  but  comes  entirely  alien  and 
profane,  he  is  lo  be  baptized  that  he  may  become  a  sheep,  because  the 
only  holy  water  whii^h  can  make  sheep  is  in  the  church."  In  another 
epistle  we  find  him  reasoning  in  the  following  manner ; — "  Tlie  very 
interrogation,"  he  says,  "  which  takes  place  in  baptism  bears  witness  to 
the  truth.  Uost  thou  believe  in  eternal  life  and  the  remission  of  sins 
by  the  holy  church  1  We  mean  by  il  that  the  remission  of  sins  ia  given 
only  in  the  chtjrch ;  but  among  heretics,  where  the  church  is  not,  sins 
cannot  be  remitted.  Let  litem,  therefore,  who  plead  for  heretics  (that 
ia,  for  their  admission  into  the  church  without  rebaptizing)  either  alter 
the  interrogation  or  vindicate  the  truth,  unless  they  are  disposed  to 
give  the  appellation  of  liie  church  to  those  whom  they  assert  to  posseaa 
true  baptism,' t 

His  epistles  are  full  of  similar  sentiments.  What  resemblance,  let 
me  ask,  are  they  perceived  to  bear  to  the  principles  on  which  strict 
commimion  is  founded ;  or  who  will  be  so  aj>surd  as  lo  afhrm  that  the 
example  of  Cyprian,  in  rejecting  the  communion  of  persons  whom  be 
esteemed  spirimally  dead,  and  incapacitated  fur  receiving  the  remission 
of  sins,  afibrds  the  least  countenance  for  treating  in  a  similar  manner 
such  as  are  acknowledged  to  possess  the  most  eminent  and  exalted 
piety T  ''True,"  Mr.  Kinghom  replies,  "but  when  they  requested 
admission  into  the  Catholic  orthodox  church,  they  had  ceased  to  be 
heretics  or  schismatics,  since  they  left  the  societies  where  heresy  was 
professed,  acknowledged  iheir  former  error,  and  requested  to  be 
nutnbered  with  the  orthodox.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  Cyprian 
insisted  on  their  being  rebaptized."|  But  why  did  he  insist  upon  it? 
He  tells  us  himself,  it  waa  because  "  they  had  received  nothing,  they 
were  baptized  by  the  dead  ;"  they  wanted  "  that  holy  water  peculiar  to 
the  churdi  which  alone  can  vivify :"  and  their  pretendeil  bantism,or,  to 
use  his  own  words,  "their profane  dipping,"  was  neceBsarily unaccouk- 
panied  with  the  remission  of  sins.  In  short,  however  well  ihey  might 
be  disposed  and  prepared,  on  the  application  of  due  means,  for  the 
reception  of  the  highest  benelits,  they  were,  as  yet,  in  his  estimaiioili 
in  a  state  of  unregeneracy.  Hence  the  reader  may  judge  of  the  peiti- 
nence  and  eorreciness  of  tlie  subsequent  remark  i — "  Their  interest  in 
the  blessings  of  the  Christian  covenant,"  saya  Mr.  Kinghom,  '■  was  not 
doubled,  yet  their  right  to  the  Lord's  Supper  was  doubted,  because  the 
validity  of  their  baptism  was  questioned."^  "  Their  inlertst  in  tht 
bUssings  of  the  eovtnant  teas  not  dotted,"  although  Cyprian  declare* 
his  conviction'  thai  they  had  received  imiliing,  thai  their  bapiism  was  t 
nullity,  that  they  wanted  the  only  witter  wliich  could  quicken,  and  ttud 
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ineleRtl  of  it,  ihey  liail  reoeiveU  only  n  "  snriliJ  aud  prorHne  iWppiag,  . 
wliiuli  could  iioi  possibly  bv  acrompunieil  witli  tlie  remission  of  sins." 

The  reader  will  be  ai  no  iosa  lo  determine  viiuiih  of  ub  is  juBtly 
dwrgcuble  wiih  "  tHking  ll>«  present  suile  of  opiDion,  and  of  applying 
it  lo  former  ages,"  when  he  pcrcciTos  lliut  my  ojiponeLil  is  ao  posst^ssetl 
with  llteso  ideas  us  to  be  utterly  iiipaptibti;  of  com  em  plating  the  srnti- 
inetits  of  Cyprian  througli  the  ri^ii  inedJiim.  He  entirely  forgets  tlie 
importance  he  iiitadipd  to  baptism  as  a  regenerating  o^linaIK^e,  and 
his  dciiiid  that  tlie  pLrsons  of  whom  lie  waa  iroaiing  liad  received  it ; 
wliii'li,  combined  together,  muKi  necessarily  lixve  placed  them,  in  his 
csiimiiiion,  at  the  utmost  remove  from  the  ititaation  in  wliich  pious 
Pcdobapiisls  are  at  preaenl  coiisidereiJ. 

His  opponent,  iSteplien,  mnieiided  for  the  jiropricty  of  receiving 
them  without  a  repetition  of  thiii  rile,  because  he  already  conceivcil 
il  had  been  truly  and  solidly  performed ;  this  Cypiian  denied,  wid  tlie 
only  question  in  debate  respected  the  vnlidiiy  of  a  ceremony  wliich 
both  equally  esteemed  to  be  the  necessary  means  of  rcgeutFatio&. 
Upon  the  principles  lommon  to  both,  the  African  father  reasoned  wiiii 
most  consistency :  for  how  could  hereiies  and  schismatics,  who  wore 
acknowledged  to  be  spiritually  deail,  communicHte  life  b^  the  perforai- 
ance  of  a  ceremony  ?  and  how  totally  incongruous  ■<>  sup|)ose  every 
part  of  tlipir  religious  service  devoid  of  vitality  and  force  except  ilicir 
baptism,  by  which,  as  Cyprian  continually  urges,  th^  were  supposetl 
to  confer  that  renovating  spirit  wliich,  in  every  ottw  instance,  tUey 
were  denied  lo  possess.  But  whatever  judguicnl  may  be  f'irined  of 
the  merits  of  this  controversy,  nutliing  e«n  be  more  iiDpeniuent  to  the 
([ueslion  at  issue  t>ciween  my  opponent  and  myself,  which  is  simplv, 
wlietlier  the  refusal  lo  admit  persons  of  unquestioned  pieiy  into  iha 
church  was  the  doctrine  of  llie  ancient  fathers.  In  proof  of  this,  he 
alleges  the  examplti  of  Cyprian,  who  contended  for  the  necessity  of 
rebaptizin^  such  as  had  Ix^cn  nlready  reclaimed  from  lieresy  and  scliism. 
Now,  if  Cyprian'ij  ideas  on  tlie  subject  of  baptism  had  been  the  same, 
or  in  any  degree  similnr  to  those  whicii  ore  at  present  entertained,  the 
objeeLou  would  have  been  forcible ;  but  when  _we  learn  from  his  own 
mouth  thnt  his  demand  was  founded  on  their  not  having  been  ■*  quick' 
cncd,"  on  ihcir  wanting  " the  water  of  life,"  on  their  not  hiiiiiig 
approached  the  fountain  of  renovation  ond  pardon;  in  2  word,  oji 
their  still  rdnaining  unrcgeiierai« ;  what  can  be  conceived  more  futile 
than  to  adduce  his  audiority  for  refusmg  a  class  of  persons  to  wlioni, 
it  is  acluiowledgedt  none  of  these  objections  apply?  l<et  tis  6rat  insist 
on  the  admission  of  tliose  whom  we  believe  lo  be  destituie  of  regene- 
ration and  pardijir.  iiiid  we  must  dis|>ose  of  the  nuihority  of  Oypriun  as 
we  can ;  but,  till  tliut  is  the  case,  however  we  differ  from  turn  in  its 
uppli<^aiion,  wo  act  on  one  and  the  same  principle. 

Mr.  Kinghorn  is  very  anxious  10  prevent  his  readers  from  being  led 
lo  suppose,  from  cerlaiii  passages  1  had  quoted,  that  Cyprian  was  a 
friend  to  mixed  communion.  If  lie  means  by  iliis  that  he  wa«  not  di»> 
posed  lo  admit  into  the  church  such  as  were,  on  all  hands,  ncknowledged 
to  be  uubaptized,  his  opinion  is  undoulitedly  correct;  nothing  was 
more  remfuc  prntt  my  intention  than  10  iusiiiaBte  the  catitrarj-.     Bui  if 
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ffirm  tliai  Cyprian  was  a.verse  lo  ilie  mixture  of 
Biipiisls  and  I'edubaptists  at  the  Lord's  luliie,  he  must  be  supposed  to 
assert  tliai  there  were  none  in  liis  communion  who  ailhered  to  what  we 
conceive  the  primitive  institute ;  and,  considerinir  (he  exiensive  iiilluenoe 
which  he  derived  from  his  station  as  metropolitan  of  Africa,  and  tlie 
cejebriiy  of  his  character ;  litis  is  equivalent  to  an  admission  that  it 
had  totally  disappeared  from  that  provincB  ad  early  as  titc  middle  of 
Ac  third  century;  a  dangerous  concession,  as  well  as  u  most  impnri»- 
■ble  supposition.  U  is  to  suppose  thai  a  comipiion  (as  we  must 
neiTessarily  deem  it]  of  a  Christian  ordinance,  llie  explicit  mention  of 
which  lirsi  occurs  but  fifty  years  before,  had  already  spread  with  siich 
npidiiy  through  Africa  as  to  efface  every  trace  mid  relic  of  the  primi* 
live  practice.  It  is  unnecessary  lo  observe  the  important  advanlage 
which  such  &  concession  would  yield  in  the  controversy  with  Pedo- 
haplisU.  The  truth  is,  that  nnless  we  are  disposed  to  admit  that  th* 
baptism  of  infants  had  already  lotaily  supplanted  the  original  ordinance 
throiighont  the  Catholic  church,  Cyprinn  must  be  allowed  to  have  patron- 
ised mixed  communion  in  precisely  the  same  senae  in  which  it  is 
countenanced  at  present  by  our  Pedobaptist  brethren. 

'rhix  may  soilice  to  rescue  me  from  die  charge  of  misrepresenting 
Ac  sentiments  of  Cyprian ;  an  accusation  which  excited  so  much  sur- 
prise, that  I  determined  lo  reperuse  ttie  epistles  of  that  celebrated 
writer;  but  after  carefully  reading  every  line,  I  must  solemnly  declare 
IfaM  I  fed  at  ff  loss  to  discover  a  shadow  of  ground  for  this  ijupn- 
Mion. 

It  is  iwt,  however,  the  sentiments  of  Cjprian  only  tlial  I  am  charged 
with  nisrcpresenling ;  the  IKnatists,  it  is  affirmed,  proceeded  on  tlie 
same  views,  when  they  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  rebapiizing  the 
members  of  the  Catholic  church.  "They  acted,"  he  saj-s,  " exaeilv 
tm  the  same  principle  which  Mr.  Hall  reprobates."  That  principle,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  repeat,  is  the  propriety,  nol  of  hnpirxing  such  as  have 
been  induced  through  misconception  to  neglect  the  valid  performance 
flf  that  rite,  which  is  our  uniform  practice,  but  ilic  exclusion  of  those 
against  whom  nothing  is  alleged  besides  the  invalidity  of  ihcir  baptism. 
But  noltung  can  be  more  remote  from  the  ground  on  which  the  Donalists 
proceetM,  They  oonceivcd  the  whole  Christian  worid  coniaminaitHl 
by  their  communion  witli  ihe  African  iraditors  ;•  thai  they  had  fallen 
into  a  state  of  dnep  and  deadly  corruption,  and  so  far  were  they  from 
founding  the  separation  on  the  insufficiency  of  their  baptism,  that  ihey 
inferred  its  invalidity  solely  from  the  mortal  contagion  ihey  were  deemed 
to  have  contrdctcd,  and  from  the  abominations  they  were  supposed  to 
loleraie.t  They  considered  the  church  of  Christ,  as  far  as  (lie 
(Catholic  societies  were  concerned,  as  extinct;  and  en  that  account 
were  vehcmentlv  urged  by  St.  Austin  to  reconcile  their  hypothesis  wiQl 
ihe  promise  made  to  Abraham,  "  ihai  in  his  seed  all  nations  of  the  earth 
sliould  be  blessed."     But  will  any  Pedobaplisi  be  found  so  absurd  as  to 
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press  the  advocates  of  strict  communion  with  a  eimilar  argumnit  T 
And  will  il,  after  this,  be  contended  ihnt  the  conduct  of  the  Donatisis,  ia 
refusing  to  admit  the  baptism  of  men  whom  they  viewed  as  plunged  in 
a  state  of  hopeless  degeneracy,  bears  any  resembiance  lo  the  conJuct 
of  those  who  repel  such  as  tlii^y  atl'ect  to  regard  as  the  most  excellent 
of  the  earth  I 

Thia  writer  is  highly  offended  with  my  presuming  to  express  a  con- 
viction that  the  advocates  of  strict  comnmnion  have  violated  more 
maxims  of  antiquity  than  any  other  sect  upon  record.  The  extent  to 
which  they  have  carried  their  deviation  in  one  particular  is  already 
sufficiently  obvious.  Mr.  Kinghom  was  challenged  to  produce  aa 
instance  of  an  ancient  father  who  contended  for  the  right  of  repelling 
a  genuine  Christian  from  the  Eucharist.  He  adduced  the  example  of 
Cyprian,  and  of  the  Donaiists  ;  and  by  this  time  we  prerame  the  intel- 
ligent reader  is  at  no  loss  to  perceive  how  completely  these  instances 
have  failed. 

A  writer  of  hia  undisputed  learning  would,  doubtless,  select  the 
strongest  nose  ;  we  may  tlierefore,  until  he  fortilies  his  positions  betiej-, 
venture  wiiliout  hesitation  to  enumerate,  among  other  deviations,  the 
pretended  riglit  of  excluding  such  as  are  acknowledged  to  be  genuine 
Chris.tians.  In  ancient  times  the  limita  of  communion  were  supposed 
to  be  coextensive  with  those  of  visible  ChriElianiiy,  and  none  excluded 
from  the  Catholic  church  but  those  whom  that  church  deemed  heretics 
or  schismatics.  Our  opponents  proceed  on  an  opposite  principle  ;  they 
exclude  myriads  whom  they  would  not  dare  to  stigmatize  with  either 
appellation.  In  ancieul  times  the  necessi^  of  baptism  as  a  qualification 
for  communion  was  avowedly  and  unifoinily  founded  on  its  supposed 
easenital  connexion  with  salvation ;  mu'  opponents  have  totally  relin- 
quished that  ground,  yei  still  assert,  with  equal  v^emence.  the  same 
necessity,  and  absurdly  urge  the  shadow,  or  rather  the  skeleton  of 
ancieul  precedent,  after  they  had  disembowelled  it,  and  divested  it  of  its 
very  soul  and  spirit.  In  ancient  times  the  whole  mass  of  human  pecu- 
lation was  distributed  into  two  classes,  the  church  and  the  world  ;  all 
who  were  deemed  incapable  of  admission  to  the  first  were  considered 
as  belongbg  to  the  last  of  these. 

The  advocates  of  strict  communion  have  invented  a  new  classilica- 
lion,  a  division  of  mankind  into  the  world,  the  church,  by  which  ihey 
mean  themselves,  and  an  immense  body  of  [Hous  Pedobaptists,  wbio 
are  comprised  in  neither  of  the  preceding  classes,  their  charity  forbid- 
ding them  to  place  ihcm  with  the  former,  and  their  peculiar  principles 
widi  the  latter.  Were  they  to  assign  them  to  the  world,  they  would  at 
once  declare  them  out  of  liie  pale  of  salvation ;  were  lliey  to  acknow- 
ledge them  a  part'  of  the  church,  they  would  convict  themselves  oftba 
crime  of  schism,  in  repelling  them  fiom  communion.  In  attempting  to 
designate  this  class  of  Christians,  compared  to  which  their  numben 
dwindle  into  impalpable  insignificance,  llicy  are  reduced  to  the  utnMMt 
perplexity.  On  the  one  hand,  they  contend  that  they  are  not  entitled 
to  he  considered  as  disciples ;  on  the  other,  they  loudly  proclaim  the 
confidence  they  entertain  of  their  ready  admission  into  heaven.  They 
me  acknowledged  to  possess  &ith  in  an  eminent  d^ree,  yet  it  ia  denied 
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Ihai  they  have  afTonleil  any  legitimate  Hviilence  of  it ;  and  tliough  out 
of  the  eharch,  it  is  confessed  it  would  be  the  height  of  bigotry  to 
pretend  to  invalidate  their  religious  preicii^ions,  to  rei^Dgnise  their  v^ 
lidiiy  in  it  would  be  an  equal  impropriety.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say 
how  far  these  maiinis  deviate  from  Christian  aniiqujiy ;  nor  is  it  easy 
to  eoiiceive  tlie  astonishment  their  avowal  would  have  excited  in  iho 
breast  of  the  Cyprian*  and  the  Austins,  1  might  add,  of  the  apoetlea 
and  evangelisia  of  a  former  age.  Guided  by  the  simple  dictsi«E  of 
inopirauon,  accustomed  to  contemplate  the  world  under  two  divisions 
only,  that  of  believers  and  of  unbelievers,  they  would  doubtless  have 
felt  themselves  at  an  utter  loss  to  comprehend  the  possibility  of  ths 
■xistence  of  ati  equivocal  race,  who  are  to  be  treated  as  heathens  » 
the  church,  and  as  Christians  out  of  it ;  and  while  they  posaees  what- 
ever is  necetmy  for  an  instant  translation  to  glory,  are  disqualilied  for 
the  possession  of  the  most  ordinary  privileges  of  the  Christian  church< 

Ab  it  is  the  province  of  poetry  to  give  to  "  airy  noihings  a  local 
habitation  and  a  name,"  if  we  cannot  eulogize  tlie  reasoning  of  our 
opponents,  we  willingly  allow  them  all  the  praise  of  a  creative  fancy 
due  to  the  invention  of  so  bold  a  fiction. 

The  unity  of  the  church  is  not  merely  a  tenet  of  antiquity,  but  a 
doctrine  of  Scripture,  to  which  great  importance  is  attached  by  tha 
inspired  writers.  Wherever  the  word  occurs  without  being  applied  to 
a  particular  society,  the  idea  of  unify  is  strictly  preserved  by  tlie  inva- 
riable use  of  the  singular  number ;  the  great  community  denoted  by  H 
is  styled  the  bodi/  of  CItrist,  of  which  every  believer  ia  declared  to  be 
a  particular  member  ;*  and  the  perfect  oneness  of  the  whole  is  solemnly 
and  repeatedly  attested.  "  The  bread  which  we  break,"  saya  St,  I'aul, 
"is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ  1  tor  we,  being  maigr, 
are  one  bread  and  one  body,  for  we  are  all  parialiers  of  that  one 
bread."t  "  Now  ye,"  says  he,  in  the  same  epistle,  '*  are  tlie  body  of 
Christ,  and  members  in  particular." 

This  grand  and  elevating  conception  of  the  unity  which  eharaclcriMa 
the  Christian  church  was  ever  present  to  the  minds  of  tlie  fathers ;  and 
never  do  they  rise  to  a  higher  strain  of  manly  and  impressive  eloquence 
than  when  they  arc  expatiating  on  this  theme.  Thus  we  find  Irenteus 
celebrating  that  "church  which  was  disseminated  throughout  the  whole 
world  to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth,  which  carefidly  preserved  the 
preaching  and  the  faith  she  had  once  received,  as  though  she  resided 
m  one  house ;  and  proclaimed,  and  taoghi,  and  delivered  the  same  doc- 
trine, as  though  she  possessed  but  one  soul,  one  heart,  and  one  mouth. "J 

Every  liiud,"  says  Tertullian,  "must  be  referred  to  its  origin.  So 
many  and  so  great  churches  as  now  subsist  are  that  one  church  founded 
by  the  apostles,  from  which  they  ail  derive.  Thus  all  are  first  and 
apostolical  while  they  retain  the  relation  of  peace,  the  appellation  of 
fraternity,  and  the  symbol  of  hospitality ;  which  rights  axe  regulated  by 
no  other  principle  than  the  tra^on  of  the  same  creed. "^  Cyprian, 
comparing  the  chiu-ch  to  the  sun,  affirms  thai  while  she  extends  her 
rays  through  the  whole  world,  it  is  yet  one  light  wliich  is  cverywhera 
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difliised ;  nor  is  ihc  iiniiy  of  the  body  eeparaled ;  her  exubcranl  fer* 
tility  Gtretclics  her  branL-lies  lo  t)ic  whole  earth ;  she  cKpands  her 
sireama  most  widely,  yet  the  head  and  origin  ia  one-,  and  il  ia  one 
nuxlier  thai  ia  eo  proHfic.  "  Who,"  aaya  he,  "  is  so  wicked  and  per- 
fidious, who  BO  maddened  hy  the  fury  of  discord,  as  to  suppose  [i  pos- 
Bible  to  divide,  or  aiteitipi  lo  divide,  ilie  unity  of  God,  the  vestment  of 
Christ,  the  chun^h  of  God  V  He  elsewhere  expresses  his  conviction, 
that  he  who  does  not  hold  the  unity  of  tlie  church  does  not  bold  the 
faith.* 

During  the  lirst  centuries,  the  unity  of  tlic  clmrFh  was  noi  tt  splendid 
visionary  theory  ;  it  was  practically  exemplified  in  the  h'.ibits  of  recip> 
led  among  orthodox 


n  cultivated  and 
through  every  part  of  the  globe."t 
Bo  repugnant,  however,  tn  the 
are  opposing  to  iliai  considered  as 
advocates  profess  thenificlves  at  a  lot 
except  in  the  arrogant  and  otTensJve  e 
mployed  to  vindicate  the  preli 


exclusive  system  which  we 

lerisiic  of  the  church,  thai  its 

ts  to  comprehend  its  meaning, 

lense  in  which  it  is  sometimes 

of  iioman  Catholics  and  high 


churchraen.  "  Is  the  unity  of  the  church,"  Mr.  Kingli 
atroyed  by  notliing  but  strict  comoiuiiinn  !"{  And  suppoNc  it  be,  what 
then  T  Will  it  follow  tliat  strict  communion  does  not  destroy  it ! 
Whether  it  has  this  effect  or  not  is  the  only  inquiry;  not  whether 
something  else  may  produce  the  same  effect  in  an  equal  degree,  He 
adds,  "  Is  there  any  sense  in  which  the  church  of  Goil  is  or  can  be  con- 
sidered as  one  in  this  imperfect  slate,  except  in  that  which  will  inclnde 
all  those  good  men  wlio  from  conscientious  differencea  cannot  unite 
together  on  earth  T  For  the  conduct  of  Aose  good  men  who  refuse  to 
unite  with  ns  uideaa  we  consent  to  the  performance  of  riles  which  in 
our  estimation  are  unscriptural  and  superstitious,  diey  alone  are  respon- 
sible ;  but  where  nothing  of  this  nature  is  prepared,  as  is  the  ease  in 
the  present  instance,  to  deem  them  personally  disqualilied  for  rom- 
munioD,  and  on  that  ground  lo  refuse  it,  is  totally  repugnant  Ut  every 
conception  of  unity. 

In  the  above  passage  the  author  breaks  his  reysterious  silence,  nitd 
for  the  first  time  acknowledges  thai  all  good  men  are  component  jiarts 
of  ilie  church  of  God,  and  are  consequently  members  of  Christ's  my^ 
tical  body.  But  he  who  concedes  this,  unless  ha  suppose  the  Scriptures 
tepealed,  must  confess  his  obligation  to  regtilate  his  treatment  of  thdbe 
Members  by  the  rules  and  maxims  the  New  Testament  enjoins,  which 
prohibit  the  least  degree  of  alienatinn,  and  assert  the  equal  claim  t» 
regard  which  each  individual  as  a  part  of  the  body  possesses ;  imo- 
■Mich  that  no  language,  except  that  which  the  Holy  Ghost  has  eo^ 
ployed,  is  sufficient  adci|uaielv  lo  represent  that  oneness  of  spirit  diVf 
perfect  co-operulion,  thai  conjunction,  or  identity  rather,  of  interests  tuxl 
atTecttons  whiA  ought  to  penetrate  and  pervade  the  whole.     All  other 
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ins  of  a  moral  nature  are  in  realKy  Irx,  feeble,  and  evaneaccnC, 
eompared  with  thrit  which  joins  tite  members  of  Christ  to  each  other 
Slid  to  llieir  Head.  But  will  it  be  asserted  that  the  practice  of  strict 
comitiUDion  correspoikls  with  ihese  ideas  ?  or  that  the  Irealmenl  of  the 
persons  whom  it  excludes  is  a  practical  exemplification  of  the  conduct 
which  the  Christians  at  Corinth  were  commanded  reciprocally  10 
miiintaiB  ?  It  will  tipt  he  pretended  :  and  since  these  passages,  which 
imperatively  enjoin  such  a  behaviour  on  the  memhcrs  of  Christ,  and 
expressty  iiud  repeatedly  assnre  iis  ihat  his  body  is  the  church,  are  still 
in  Ibrce,  tlie  almve  concession  must  either  be  retracted,  or  a  practice 
to  directly  subversive  of  it  be  relinquished.  If  a  society,  of  whatever 
description  it  may  be,  has  by  mutual  consent  selected  a  ceremony  as 
a  symbol  of  th^  union,  those  individuals  who,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  marking  ihCtr  separation,  refuse  to  perform  the  ceremony,  have  most 
imequirocally  renouncad  ilial  society  ;  and  by  parity  of  reason,  since 
ihc  joint  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  established  in  the  church 
as  the  discriminating  token  by  which  its  members  are  to  recognise  each 
other,  to  refuse  to  join  in  it  is  equivalent  to  an  express  declaration 
that  the  persons  from  whom  we  withdraw,  as  perxonalii/  disqualified, 
are  not  considered  as  parts  of  l!ie  church.  Ii  is  acknowledged,  how- 
ever, ill  the  foregoing  passage,  diat  all  good  men  belong  to  it.  Bui 
if  aO)  ihey  are  aUo  members  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  consequently 
entitled  10  exacdy  the  same  treatment  as  was  enjoined  on  the  Co- 
rinthians towards  each  other.  Bui  supposing,  in  consequence  of 
minor  ditferences  of  opinion,  the  latter  had  proceeded  to  an  open 
rupture  of  commimion,  and  refused  to  unite  in  ihe  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist,  will  it  be  asserted  that  the  pathetic  and  soleiim  injunctions 
of  their  inspired  taacher  would  not  have  been  Tiolaied  by  such  a 
measure  T  The  answer  to  this  question  is  obvious,  and  its  applica- 
tion 10  the  point  under  discussion  irresistible.  The  advocaleii  of  the 
exclusive  system,  on  whatever  side  they  turn,  arc  surrounded  and 
firessed  with  difficulties  from  which  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  them  to 
escape.  To  affirm  that  Fedobaptism  is  of  so  malignant  a  tendency  as 
to  sever  its  patrons  from  the  mystical  body  of  Chriat  is  ai  once  10 
impugn  their  hopes  of  salvation ;  since  the  supposition  of  a  vital  effi- 
ency  imparted  from  Christ  as  ihe  head,  which  fails  to  constitute  the 
subject  of  it  a  member,  is  equally  unintelligible  and  unscriptural.  The 
language  adopted  on  diis  subject  is  confessedly  figurative,  but  not  on 
tliat  account  obscure.  Its  foundation  is  evidently  laid  in  that  derivation 
of  spiritual  life  10  the  souls  of  the  faithful  for  whjch  ihey  are  indrbieil 
10  their  union  wi(h  the  Saviour ;  for  which  reason  it  would  he  the  height 
of  absurdity  10  refuse  the  application  of  the  tignre  on  an  occasion  whitili 
comprehends  its  whole  import  and  meaning.  We  may  therefore  wiih 
conlidence  affirm  that  all  genuine  believers  are  alike  members  of 
Christ's  body.  But  if  this  be  Mlmilied,  ihey  are  as  nmcli  futitled  to 
the  benefit,  not  merely  of  admission  into  the  church,  but  of  aU  iliose 
benevolent  sympathies  and  attentions  prescribed  in  the  preceding  pas- 
sages as  ihougli  they  had  been  mentioned  by  name  1  since  ihe  only 
ground  on  which  they  are  enforced  is  the  relation  the  objects  of  ihem 
are  supposed  to  sustain  to  that  body. 
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Thus  we  perceire  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  our  oppooentB 
another  gi^ng  instance  of  gross  violation  as  well  of  the  dicisies  of 
inspiration  as  of  the  maxims  of  Christian  sntiquity  ;  both  whir-h  concur 
in  inculcating  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  imiiy  of  ihe  church,  of  ita 
constituting  Christ's  mystical  body,  and  of  the  horrible  incongruity,  I 
might  almost  say  impiety,  of  attempting  to  eslAblish  a  system  which 
represents  a  great  majority  of  its  membera  as  peraunally  disqualified 
for  communion. 

Once  more ;  what  foundation  will  they  find  in  ancient  precedents 
for  the  peculiar  distinction  allotted  to  one  particular  ceremony  al>ove 
every  other,  in  consequence  of  which  ihcy  allow  the  cultivation  of  the 
raost  biimate  religious  iniercourae,  of  the  most  perfect  intercom muniiy 
in  every  branch  of  wornhip  wiili  members  of  other  denominations, 
providing  they  do  not  so  far  forget  themselves  as  to  lose  sight  of  their 
disputes  at  the  Lord's  table !  The  Holy  Ghost  informs  us,  that  the  end 
of  Clirist's  death  was  to  "  gather  into  one  the  children  of  God  who 
were  scattered  abroad."  It  seems  strange,  lliat  one  of  the  principal 
purposes  of  its  celebration  should  be  to  scalier  abroad  those  children  of 
Goa  who  are  gathered  together  everywhere  else.  Be  this  as  ii  may,  we 
challenge  these  zealous  champions  of  precedent  to  produce  the  faintest 
vestige  of  such  a  practice  in  the  ages  of  antiquity ;  or  to  direct  us  to  a 
single  nation,  or  sect,  or  individnal,  for  an  example  of  that  capricious 
and  arbitrary  distinction  attached  to  ihe  Eucharist  by  which  it  is  relrised 
to  an  immense  multitude,  who  are  considered  as  entitled  to  every  other 
ravb  of  Christian  fraternity. 

These  observations,  we  trust,  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  justify  the 
assertion,  that  our  opponents  have  violated,  with  respect  to  ecclesiastical 
economy,  more  maxima  of  antiquity  than  any  other  sect  upon  record  ; 
nor  will  the  intelligent  reader  be  at  a  loss  to  percMve,  that  the  weight 
of  this  censure  is  little,  if  at  all,  impaired  by  their  conformity  in  one 
particular,  by  their  insisting  upon  baptism  as  a  term  of  communion  ; 
when  it  is  recollected  that  the  principles  on  which  they  found  it  have 
no  relation  whatever  to  those  on  which  it  was  maintained  by  the  ancient 
fathers.  For  the  length  to  which  this  part  of  the  discussion  is  extended 
a  natural  and  laudable  anxiety  to  repel  the  charge  of  misrepresentation 
will  probably  be  deemed  a  sufficient  apology. 


CHAPTEK  XI. 
Conebision. 

BEroRB  I  put  a  final  period  to  my  part  in  this  controversy,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  is  requested  to  a  few  miscellaneous  remarks,  which 
naturally  arise  out  of  tlie  contemplation  of  the  whole  subject. 

It  is  juBt  matter  of  surprise,  that  the  topic  in  debate  should  be 
regarded  by  any  serious  and  intelligent  Christian  as  of  small  import- 
ance. Such  a  conclusion  can  only  be  ascribed  to  extreme  inattention, 
or  to  the  force  of  an  inveterate)  though  perhaps  latent,  prejudice,  pnv 
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ducing  an  unmerited  predilection  in  Cavour  or  certain  systems  of  eccle- 
siasiical  polity,  which  arc  incapable  of  sustaining  the  ordeal  of  inquiry- 
That  those  should  shrink  from  the  investigation  of  snch  topics  who,  by 
receiving  their  religion  from  the  hands  of  their  superiors  in  a  mass, 
have  already  relinquished  the  liberty  of  thinking  for  themselves,  is  ao 
more  than  might  well  be  expected.  Bui  to  ininds  free  and  unfettered,  ac- 
customed to  spurn  at  the  shackles  of  authority,  and  above  all,  to  Proleatanl 
dissenters,  whose  peculiar  boasl  is  the  privilege  of  following,  in  the 
organization  of  their  churches,  no  other  guide  but  the  Scriptures,  that 
such  subjects  shotUd  appear  of  little  moment  is  truly  astonishing. 
The  inquiry  first  in  importance  undoubtedly  is.  What  is  Christianity  T 
What,  supposing  the  truth  of  Scripture,  ia  to  be  believed,  and  to  be  done, 
with  a  view  to  eternal  life  ?  Happily  for  the  Christian  world,  there 
probably  never  was  a  time  when,  in  the  solution  of  this  queauon,  so 
much  unanimity  was  witnessed  among  the  professors  of  serious  piety 
aa  at  the  present.  Systems  of  religion  fundamentally  erroneous 
aro  falling  fast  into  decay ;  while  the  subordinate  points  of  ditference, 
which  do  not  affect  the  primary  verities  of  Christianity,  nor  the  ground 
of  hope,  are  either  consigned  to  oblivion,  or  are  the  subjects  of  tem- 
perate and  amicable  controversy  ;  and  in  consequence  of  their  subsiding 
to  ih.air  proper  level,  the  former  appear  in  their  just  and  natural 
magnitude. 

Hence  in  the  present  state  of  the  church,  externally  considered,  the 
evil  most  to  be  deplored  is,  the  unnatural  distance  at  which  Chriatlana 
stand  from  each  other ;  the  spirit  of  sects,  the  disposition  to  found  their 
union  on  the  "wood,  hay,  uid  stubble"  of  human  inventions,  or  of 
disputable  tenets,  instead  of  building  on  the  eternal  rock,  the  *' faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints."  They  all  profess  10  look  forward  to  a 
period  when  these  divisions  will  cease,  and  there  wiM  be  one  fold  under 
one  Shepherd.  Bui,  while  every  denomination  flatters  itaetf  with  the 
persuasion  of  that  fold  being  its  own,  the  principal  use  to  which  ihc 
annunciations  of  prophecy  are  directed  is  to  supply  a  motive  for 
redoubled  exertions  in  the  defence  and  extension  of  their  respective 
peculiarities ;  and  instead  of  hailing  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day,  as  an 
event  in  which  all  are  equally  inieresied,  it  is  too  oflen  considered,  there 
is  reason  to  fear,  as  destined  lo  complete  the  triumph  of  a  parly. 

If  we  consult  the  Scriptures,  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  perceive  thai 
the  unity  of  the  church  is  not  merely  a  doctrine  moat  cleaj-ly  revealed, 
but  that  its  practical  exem pi ili cation  is  one  of  the  principal  designs  of 
the  Christian  dispensation.  We  are  expressly  told  that  our  Saviour  piv- 
poaed  by  his  death  to  '■  gather  together  m  one  the  chddren  of  God  that 
were  scattered  abroad  ;"  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  design,  he 
interceded,  during  bis  last  momenls,  in  language  which  inslructa  us  to 
consider  it  as  the  grand  means  of  the  conversion  of  the  worid.  His 
prophetic  anticipations  were  not  disappointed;  for  while  a  visible  una- 
nimity prevailed  among  his  followers,  his  cause  everywhere  triumphed: 
the  concentrated  zeal,  the  ardent  co-operation  of  a  comparative  few, 
impelled  by  one  spirit,  and  directed  to  one  object,  were  more  than  n 
match  for  hostile  myriads.     No  sooner  was  the  bond  of  imiiy  brokrr. 
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hy  the  prevalence  of  inteBtiae  quaneli  nd  dissenaionB,  than  ihe  latereate 
of  truth  I;uiguished ;  until  MahometaniBin  in  the  east,  and  popety  in  the 
west,  completed  the  work  of  deterioralion,  which  the  loss  of  primitive 
simplicity  and  love,  combined  with  the  spirit  of  intolerance,  first  com- 
menced. 

If  the  religion  of  Christ  ever  resumes  her  ancient  lustra,  and  we  are 
assured  by  die  highest  authority  she  will,  it  must  be  by  retracing  our 
steps,  by  reverting  to  the  original  principles  on  which,  considered  as  a 
social  institution,  it  was  founded.  We  must  go  back  to  the  simplicity 
of  the  first  ages — we  must  learn  to  quit  a  subtle  and  disputatious  the- 
ology, for  a  religion  of  lore,  emanating  from  a  few  divinely  energetic 
principles,  which  pervade  almost  every  page  of  inspinuion,  and  demand 
nothing  for  theircordial  reception  and  belief  besides  an  hamble  and  con- 
trite heart.  Reserving  to  ourselves  the  utmost  freedom  of  thought  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  sitcretl  oracles,  and  pushing  oiu"  inquiries,  as 
far  as  our  opportunities  admit,  into  every  department  of  reveled  truth, 
we  shall  not  dream  of  obtruding  prerartoue  conclusions  on  others,  as 
trticles  of  fnith;  but  shsll  receive  with  open  arms  all  who  appear  to 
"love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,"  and  find  a  sufficient  bond  of 
union — a  sufficient  scope  for  all  our  sympathies — in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Cross.  If  the  Saviour  appears  to  be  loved,  obeyed,  and  adored-rr-if  his 
blood  is  sprinkled  on  the  conscience,  and  his  spirit  rcsiUes  in  tlie  heart, 
l#hy  should  we  be  dissatisHed !  we  who  profess  to  be  actuated  by  no 
other  motive,  to  live  to  no  other  purpose,  than  the  promotion  of  his 

If  tlie  kingdom  of  Christ,  like  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  admitted 
of  local  and  dist^ordant  Interests,  and  the  possession  of  exclusive  privi- 
leges— if  it  were  a  syslem  of  eompromise  between  the  selfish  passions 
of  individuals  an4  the  promotion  of  the  general  good,  the  policy  of  con- 
ferring on  one  class  of  its  subjects  certain  advantages  sad  immunities 
willihcld  from  another  might  be  easily  comprehended.  But  in  this,  as 
well  as  many  other  features,  it  essentially  differs.  Founded  on  the 
basis  of  a  divine  equality, its  privileges  are  as  free  as  sir;  and  there 
is  not  a  single  blessing  which  it  proposes  to  bestow  but  is  held  by  the 
same  tenure,  and  is  capable  of  being  possessed  to  the  same  extent,  by 
every  believer.  The  freedom  which  it  confers  is  of  so  high  a  charac- 
ter, and  the  dignity  to  which  it  elevates  its  subjects,  as  the  sons  of  God, 
BO  transcendent,  that  whether  ihey  are  "  Barbarians  or  Scytliians,  bond 
or  free,  male  or  female,  they  are  (rom  henceforth  one  in  Christ  Jesus." 
In  asserting  the  equal  right  which  the  gentiles  possessed,  in  common 
with  the  Jews,  (o  all  the  privileges  attached  to  the  Christian  profession, 
Peter  founds  liie  argument  on  this  very  principle.  "And  (iod,  which 
knoweth  the  beans,  bare  them  wiuiess,  giving  them  the  Holy  Ghost, 
even  as  unto  us,  and  put  no  difference  betircen  us  and  thrm,  purifying 
their  hearts  by  faith."  In  his  apprehension,  it  was  God,  the  Searcher 
of  henrts,  who  by  the  collation  of  his  Spirit,  in  his  marvellous  and 
snnciiryins  gxita,  having  made  no  distinction  between  the  gentiles  and 
thcm^i'lvcs,  decided  the  controversy.  If  (hat  great  apostle  reasoneil 
correctly  on  die  subject,  we  hsve  only  to  change  the  term  gentiles  fur 
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Pedobaptists,  or  for  any  other  denomination  of  sincere  Christians^  and 
the  inference  remains  in  its  full  force. 

Among  the  other  attempts  to  deter  us  from  pursuing  a  system  estab- 
lished by  such  high  authority,  it  is  extraordinary  that  we  should  be 
reminded  of  the  fearful  responsibility  we  incur.  To  this  topic  Mr. 
Kinghom  has  devoted  a  whole  chapter.  When  it  is  recollected  that 
we  plead  for  the  reception  of  none  whom  Christ  has  not  received,  for 
none  whose  hearts  are  not  purified  by  faith,  and  who  are  not  possessed 
of  the  same  spirit,  the  conmiunication  of  which  was  considered  by  St. 
Peter  as  a  decisive  proof  that  no  difference  vxis  pttt  between  them  and 
others  by  God  himself,  it  is  easy  to  determhie  where  the  danger  lies. 
Were  we  to  suffer  ourselves  to  lose  sight  of  these  principles,  and  by 
discountenancing  and  repelling  those  whom  he  accepts,  to  dispute  the 
validity  of  his  seal,  and  subject  to  our  miserable  scrutiny  pretensions 
which  liave  passed  tlie  ordeal  and  received  tlie  sanction  of  Him  *^  who 
understandeth  the  hearts,"  we  should  have  just  reason  to  tremble  for 
the  consequences ;  and,  with  all  our  esteem  for  the  piety  of  many  of 
our  opponents,  we  conceive  it  no  injury  or  insult  to  put  up  the  prayer 
of  our  Lord  for  them — "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do." 

He  who  alters  the  terms  of  communion  changes  the  fundamental 
laws  of  Christ's  kingdom.  He  assumes  a  legislative  power,  and 
ought,  in  order  to  justify  that  conduct,  to  exhibit  his  credentials,  witii  a 
force  and  splendour  of  evidence  equal  at  least  to  those  which  attest4kl 
the  divine  legation  of  Moses  and  the  prophets. 

It  has  been  frequently  observed  on  this  occasion,  that  every  voluntary 
society  possesses  the  power  of  determining  on  the  qualifications  of  its 
members  :  and  that,  for  the  same  reason,  every  church  is  authorized  to 
enact  such  terms  of  admission  as  it  shall  see  fit.  This  conclusion, 
however,  is  illogical  and  unfounded.  There  is  little  or  no  analogy  be. 
twecn  the  two  cases.  Human  societies  originate  solely  in  the  private 
views  and  inclinations  of  those  who  compose  them ;  and  as  they  are 
not  founded  on  Divine  institution,  so  neither  are  they  restricted  with 
respect  to  the  objects  they  are  destined  to  pursue.  The  church  is  a 
society  instituted  by  Heaven ;  it  is  the  visible  seat  of  that  **  kingdom 
which  (vod  has  set  up ;"  the  laws  by  which  it  is  governed  are  of  his 
prescribing,  and  the  purposes  which  it  is  designed  to  accomplish  arc 
limited  and  ascertained  by  Infinite  Wisdom.  AVhen,  therefore,  from  its 
analogy  to  other  societies,  it  is  inferred  that  it  has  an  equal  right  to 
organize  itself  at  its  pleasure,  nothing  can  be  more  fallacious ;  unless  it 
be  meant  merely  to  assert  its  exemption  from  the. operation  of  physical 
force,  which  is  a  view  of  the  subject  with  which  we  are  not  at  present 
concerned.  In  every  step  of  its  proceedings,  it  is  amenaUe  to  a  higher 
til  an  human  tribunal ;  and  on  account  of  its  freedom  from  external  con- 
trol, its  obligation,  inforo  eonseientim^  exactly  to  conform  to  the  man- 
dates of  revelation,  is  the  more  sacred  and  the  more  indispensable ;  be* 
ing  loosened  from  every  earthly  tie,  on  purpose  that  it  may  be  at  liberty 
to  "  follow  the  Lord  whithersoever  he  goeth." 

That  these  maxims,  plain  and  obvious  as  they  must  appear,  have 
been  too  often  totally  lost  sight  of,  he  who  has  the  slightest  acquaint 
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ancB  with  ecclesiastical  histoir  miiM  b*  awue ;  ud  to  their  conqdete 
abandonment  we  are  indebted  for  thaintroductian  of  atrict  oommunien. 
"  The  Baptista,*^  Mr.  Kinghom  informa  us,  "  oonudar  themaelTea  as 
holding  to  notice  one  neglected  truth."'  Whether  the^  have  adopted  a 
mode  of  proceeding  the  most  likely  to  accmnpliab  then  object  may  be 
JDstljr  doubted.  Independently,  bo we*er,  of  any  such  caosideratioa,  it 
is  the  prifcipU,  thus  distinctly  avowed,  to  which  we  olyeet— the  prw- 
cipit  of  organiiing  a  church  with  a  specific  view  (o  the  propagation  of 
eome  particuiar  truth ;  which  is  a  perreraion  of  the  original  end  and 
deaign  of  Chriatian  societies.  Nothing,  h  ia  certain,  wasnwre  remote 
from  the  viewa  of  their  firat  founders,  who  aimed  at  Dothing  less  ihaa  to 
lender  them  the  general  depoaitoriea  of  the  '^  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  aaints ;"  and  for  this  pnrpoae  carefully  inculcated  the  whole  "  truth 
as  it  18  in  Jeans,"  along  with  the  duty  of  preserving  it  incorrupt  and 
entire ;  without  the  most  distant  intimation  that  it  was  theb  piDvince  to 
watch  over  (me  department  with  nwre  vigilance  ^an  anouier :  leaat 
of  all  was  it  ibxSx  deaign  to  recommend  as  the  object  of  preference 
an  external  ceremony,  the  nature  of  which  waa  destined  to  beconae 
a  subject  of  debate  among  Christiana. 

Let  each  denomination  pursue  this  plan — let  each  fix  upon  the  pro- 
motion of  some  one  truth  as  the  specific  object  of  its  exertions,  and 
the  efiect  will  soon  appear,  not  only  in  extending  (he  apiril  of  disunion, 
but  in  the  injury  which  the  interests  of  truth  itself  will  sustain.  Every 
tetorainatioo  will  exhibit  some  portion  of  it,  in  a  distorted  and  muti- 
lated form ;  none  will  be  in  possession  of  d)e  whole,  and  the  result 
will  be  something  hke  tlie  confusion  of  Babel,  where  every  man  spoke 
in  a  aeparate  dialect.  As  the_  beauty  of  truth  consists  chielly  in  the 
harmony  and  proportion  of  its 'several  parts,  it  is  as  impoaslble  to  dis- 
play it  to  advantage  in  fragments  as  to  give  a  just  idea  of  a  noble  and 
majestic  structure  by  exhibiting  a  single  brick. 

What  is  the  consequence  which  muet  be  expected  from  leaching  an 
iUiterate  aaecmbly  that  the  principal  design  of  their  union  is  to  extend 
the  practice  of  a  particular  ceremony,  but  to  invest  it  with  an  undue  im- 
portance in  their  eyes,  and  by  tempting  them  to  look  upon  themselves 
as  Christians  of  a  higher  order,  to  foster  an  overweening  self-conceit, 
lo  generate  selfish  passions,  and  encourage  ambitious  projects  1  Ac- 
customed to  give  tiiemselves  a  decided  preference  above  others,  to  treat 
with  practical  contempt  the  religious  pretensions  of  the  best  and  wisest 
of  men,  and  to  Live  in  an  element  of  separation  and  exclusion,  it  would 
be  astonishing  indeed  if  their  humility  were  not  impaired,  and  the 
more  delicate  sympathies  of  Christian  afiection  almost  extinguished. 
In  the  situation  in  which  they  have  placed  themselves,  they  are  reduced 
(o  a  necessity  of  performing  continually  those  operations  which  other 
denominations  reserve  for  the  last  extremity;  they  are  familiarized  to 
the  infliulion  of  the  most  formidable  sentence  that  the  church  ia  em- 
powered  to  pass,  and  to  that  excision  of  the  members  of  Christ  from 
the  body  lo  which  others  proceed  with  fear  and  trembling. 

It  is  freely  admitted  that  there  are  seasons  when  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
Christian  society  to  bend  its  particular  atten^on  to  the  exhibitian  atid 
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defence  of  a  neglected  bmnch  of  truth,  in  order  to  supply  an  antidote 
to  the  errors  by  which  it  may  be  attempted  to  be  corrupted.  There  is 
no  fundamental  doctrine  which  we  may  not  be  called  upon  in  an  espe- 
cial manner  to  maintain  and  fortify  in  its  turn.  But  to  make  this  the 
specific  object  of  the  constitution  of  a  church  is  totally  different ;  it  is 
to  contract  its  views  and  limit  iu  eSorXs  in  a  manner  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  design  of  its  institution,  which  is  to  exhibit  both  the  theory 
and  practice  of  Christianity  in  all  its  plenitude  and  extent. 

An  exception,  however,  must  be  made,  where  the  truth  which  is  said 
to  be  neglected  is  fundamental.  The  assertion  and  vindication  of  such 
a  truth  is  equivalent  to  the  maintenance  of  Christianity  itself,  which,  in 
common  with  every  other  system,  is  incapable  of  surviving  the  destruc- 
tion of  its  vital  parts.  Hence  the  Reformers  were  justified  in  laying 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  as  the  basis  of  the  reformed  religion, 
because  the  formal  denial  of  that  truth  is  incompatible  with  the  ex- 
istence of  a  church.  But  where  religious  communities  have  been 
founded  on  refined  speculations,  or  on  some  particular  mode  of  ex- 
plaining and  interpreting  disputable  tenets,  the  most  mischievous  con- 
sequences have  resulted.  The  people  usually  denominated  Quakers 
set  out  with  the  professed  design  of  exhibiting  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit, 
which  they  chose  to  consider  as  a  neglected  truth,  and  the  consequence 
has  been  such  a  distortion  of  that  momentous  doctrine  as  has  probably 
contributed  not  a  little  to  subject  it  to  contempt.  The  Sandemanians 
profess  to  constitute  their  societies  with  an  express  view  to  the  revival 
of  certain  neglected  truths ;  and  the  effect,  as  far  as  their  efforts  have 
succeeded,  has  been  the  extinction  of  vital  piety.  The  high  Calvinists, 
or,  to  speak  more  properly,  the  antinomians,  are  loud  and  clamorous  in 
professing  their  solicitude  to  revive  a  certain  class  of  neglected  truths, 
and  the  result  of  their  labour  has  been  to  corrupt  the  few  truths  they 
possess,  and  to  consign  others  of  equal  importance  to  contempt  and 
oblivion.  In  each  of  these  instances,  by  detaching  particular  portions 
from  the  system  to  which  it  belongs,  that  continuity  of  truth  has  been 
broken,  and  the  vital  communication  between  its  respective  parts,  on 
which  its  life  and  vigour  depend,  interrupted. 

It  was  reserved  for  our  opponents  to  pursue  the  same  system,  luder 
a  new  form,  by  selecting  the  ceremony  of  baptism  as  their  distinguish- 
ing symbol,  and  to  degrade  the  Christian  profession,  in  our  apprehen- 
sion, by  placing  it  in  the  due  administration  of  the  element  of  water. 

Where,  it  is  natural  to  ask  (though  it  is  an  inferior  consideration) — 
where  is  the  policy  of  such  a  proceeding  ?  What  tendency  has  it  to  re- 
commend and  to  propagate  the  rite,  about  which  such  zeal  is  exerted,  and 
such  solicitude  expressed !  Will  the  insisting  on  it  as  a  term  of  communion 
give  it  any  additional  evidence,  or  invest  it  with  supernumerary  charms  T 
Will  it  be  better  relished  and  received  for  its  approaching  in  the  form 
of  an  exaction,  than  if  it  was  intrusted  to  the  force  of  argument  and 
persuasion  ?  Were  it  permitted  to  have  recourse  to  intimidation  in  the 
concerns  of  religion,  where  are  our  means  and  resources  ?  where  shall 
we  look  for  that  splendour  of  reputation,  that  command  of  emoliunent 
and  power  which  shall  render  a  state  of  separation  from  Baptial 
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•odeties  an  intolerable  grievance!  Let  vm  learn  to  think  aoberiy  of 
muraelyes,  and  not  endeavour  to  enforce  the  josteat  principlea  by  roemns 
foreign  to  their  nature,  nor,  by  substituting  an  impotent  menace  inatead 
of  argument,  subject  them  to  reprobation  and  ridicule. 

Mr.  Kinghom  gives  it  as  his  decided  opinion,  that  for  a  Pedobaptist 
statedly  to  attend  the  ministry  of  a  Baptist  is  a  dereliction  of  principle. 
A  great  gulf  ought  in  his  apprehension  to  be  fixed  between  the  two  de« 
nominations.  But  how  is  it  possible  on  this  system  to  indulge  the  hope 
of  effecting  a  revolution  in  the  public  mind,  when  all  the  usual  channels 
of  communication  are  cut  off,  and  the  means  of  rational  conviction  laid 
under  an  interdict  ?  If  the  hearers  of  both  denominations  are  bound  to 
oonfine  their  attendance  to  teachers  who  will  esteem  it  their  duty  to 
confirm  them  in  their  respective  persuasions,  the  transition  to  an  oppo- 
site system  may  be  deemed  almost  a  miracle.  It  were  more  natural  to 
suppose  that  in  this  instance,  as  well  as  others  of  greater  moment* 
iaith  cometh  by  hearing,  than  that  a  crop  should  spring  up  where  no 
seed,  or  none  but  what  is  of  an  opposite  kind,  has  been  sown. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  to  find  it  objected  to  the  principles  we  are 
attempting  to  defend,  that  they  are  adapted  to  an  imperfect,  rather  than 
a  perfect  state  of  things ;  when  the  utility  of  the  entire  syttem  of 
Christianity  results  entirely  from  such  an  adaptation,  and  is  nothing 
more  than  a  sublime  and  mysterious  condescension  to  human  weakness 
and  imperfection.  What  is  the  gospel  but  a  proposed  alliance,  in  which 
infinite  purity  comes  into  contact  with  pollution,  infinite  justice  with 
human  demerits,  and  ineffable  riches  with  hopeless  penury  t  **  Mixed 
communion,"  Mr.  Kinghom  observes,  **  displays  another  genuine  feature 
of  error.  It  is  only  to  he  found  (even  on  the  concession  of  its  wannest 
supporters)  in  that  mingled  state  of  things  which  takes  place  between 
the  first  purity  of  the  church  and  the  ultimate  display  of  gospel  light. 
In  the  times  of  the  apostles  it  had  no  place ;  nor  do  we  expect  it  wUl 
be  found  when  *  the  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  God.'  '^ 
Specious  as  this  proposition  may  appear,  it  is  in  reality  nothing  but  a 
truism.  We  both  suppose  infant  baptism  to  be  an  innovation  unknown  in 
primitive  times.  But  mixed  communion  means  nothing  else  than  the  union 
of  Baptists  and  Pedobaptists  in  the  same  religious  society.  To  say,  there- 
fore, that  no  such  practice  was  known  in  the  times  of  the  apostles  is 
to  say  that  the  two  denominations  were  not  united,  while  there  was  only 
one :  a  profound  discovery,  the  merit  of  which  we  will  not  dispute  with 
this  author.  But  when  he  proceeds  to  remark  that  it  will  be  equally 
unknown  in  the  period  usually  styled  the  latter-day  glory,  we  must  be 
permitted  to  remind  him  of  a  state  incomparably  superior,  and  to  ask 
him  whether  he  supposes  his  exclusive  system  will  extend  there ; 
whether  the  Pedobaptist,  dying  in  the  possession  of  his  supposed  error, 
is  disqualified  to  join  **  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect ;  to  mingle 
with  the  general  assembly  of  the  church  of  the  first-bom  T  If  this  is 
not  afiirmed,  let  him  reflect  on  the  enormous  impropriety  of  demanding 
a  greater  uniformity  among  the  candidates  for  admission  into  the  church 
mUitant  than  is  requisite  for  a  union  with  the  church  triumphant— of 
claiming  from  the  faithful,  while  encompassed  with  darkness  and  im* 
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perfectiony  more  harmony  and  correctness  of  sentiment  than  is  neces- 
sary to  qualify  them  to  sit  down  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Grod— of  pretending  to  render  a  Christian  society  an  en- 
closure more  sacred  and  more  difficult  of  access  than  the  abode  of  the 
Divine  Majesty — and  of  investing  every  little  Baptist  teacher  with  the 
prerogative  of  repelling  from  his  communion  a  Howe,  a  Leighton,  or  a 
brainerd,  whom  the  Lord  of  glory  will  welcome  to  his  presence.  Tran- 
tubstantiation  presents  nothing  more  revolting  to  the  dictates  of  com- 
mon sense. 

The  blessedness  of  a  future  world  is  ever  represented  in  Scripture  as 
the  final  end  and  scope  of  the  Christian  profession :  the  doctrines  which 
it  embraces,  the  duties  which  it  enjoins,  are  represented  as  terminating 
in  that  as  its  ultimate  object.  Religion  itself,  in  its  most  general  nature, 
is  necessary  only  in  consequence  of  the  relation  which  the  subjects  of 
it  bear  to  a  future  state :  *^  patient  continuance  in  well  doing**  is  requi- 
site, because  it  is  the  only  safe  and  legitimate  way  of  aspiring  **  to  glory, 
honour,  and  immortality  ;**  and  the  utmost  that  can  be  said  to  enforce 
any  particular  branch  of  practice  is,  that  it  tends  to  prepare  us  for  the 
eternal  felicity.  The  church  of  Christ  is  unquestionably  ordained 
merely  as  one  of  the  instruments  of  qualifying  its  members  for  the  pos- 
session of  eternal  life :  but  for  this,  it  would  have  had  no  existence ; 
and  beyond  this  we  can  conceive  no  end  or  purpose  it  was  intended  to 
accomplish.  In  a  system  of  means,  many  things  may  be  useful  on 
account  of  their  tendency  to  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  their  object, 
which  are  not  absolutely  necessary.  They  may  accelerate  its  attain- 
ment, or  attain  it  with  greater  certuinty  than  it  could  be  effected  in  their 
absence.  But  since  the  necessity  of  means  arises  solely  from  their 
relation  to  the  end,  thcU^  whatever  it  be,  without  which  the  end  may 
certainly  be  secured,  can  never  be  afiirmed  to  be  necessary^  without  an 
absolute  contradiction.  Is  the  organization  of  the  church,  then,  a  means 
of  obtaining  eternal  life  ?  Is  it  ordained  solely  with  a  view  of  preparing 
man  for  a  future  state  of  felicity,  or  in  order  to  secure  some  temporary 
and  secular  object  ?  If  it  be  allowed  that  it  is  the  former  alone  which 
it  is  designed  to  obtain,  to  assert  that  baptism  is  necessary  to  qualify 
for  communion,  when  communion  itself  is  only  necessary  as  a  means 
of  preparing  us  for  heaven,  which  it  is  allowed  may  with  certainty  be 
obtained  without  baptism,  is  a  flat  contradiction.  It  is  to  afiirm  that  what 
is  not  essential  to  the  attainment  of  a  certain  end  is  yet  a  necessary  part 
of  the  order  of  means,  which  is  palpably  absurd. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  we  are  far  from  intending  to  insinuate  that 
baptism  is  of  little  moment ;  or  that  a  wanton  inattention  to  this  part  of 
the  will  of  Christ  is  consistent  with  a  well-founded  assurance  of  sal- 
vation :  our  sole  intention  is  to  expose  the  inconsistency  of  supposing 
an  involuntary  mistake  on  this  subject  a  sufiicient  bar  to  communion, 
while  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  none  to  the  participation  of  futiure 
blessedness. 

Our  opponents  will  probably  remind  us  of  the  perfect  unanimity  which 
will  prevail  on  this  subject  (m  our  apprehension)  in  the  heavenly  world* 
But  when  will  this  unanimity  take  place  ?  will  it  be  previous  to  an  ad- 
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miBsion  to  the  society  of  the  blessed,  or  subsequent  to  that  erentf  If 
it  be  subsequent,  in  receiving  believers  on  the  ground  of  their  vital  union 
with  Christ,  we  follow  the  onler  of  heaven,  which  our  opponents  invert : 
while  we  indulge  the  hope  that  in  consequence  of  coming'  into  a  cloaer 
contact  with  persons  whose  views  on  the  subject  of  baptism  4^  correct, 
they  will  be  gradually  induced  to  embrace  them  (  firmly  persuaded  that 
whether  this  is  the  result  or  not,  we  incur  no  danger  in  following  a  ce- 
lestial precedent.  We  are  not  surprised  at  our  opponents  making  such 
high  pretensions topiuity  in  the  discipline  and  economy  o(  their  churches ; 
we  only  admire  their  modesty  in  not  insisting  on  their  loftiest  and  sub- 
Umekt'  distinction,  which  consists  in  their  societies  being  more  select 
ttiin  heaven,  and  in  its  being  more  difficult  to  become  a  member  of  a 
3aptist  church  than  to  be  saved. 

Thfl  reader  is  requested  to  remember  the  extraordinary  positiona 
which  Mr.  Kinghom  has  been  compelled  to  advance  in  defence  of  his 
vestrictive  system.  He  will  recollect,  we  hope,  that  he  has  found  it 
'B0cessary  to  affirm  that  the  most  eminent  saints,  not  excepting  the  illus- 
'trious  army  of  martyrs,  made  no  true  profession  of  tliat  religion  for 
which  they  laboured,  and  for  which,  with  a  divine  prodigality,  they  shed 
their  blood ;  that  though  worthy  of  **  walking  with  Christ  in  white,^ 
and  of  joining  in  the  cry,  *^  How  long,  O  Lord,  wilt  thou  avenge  our 
blood  on  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth  T  they  gave  no  scriptural  evi- 
dence of  their  faith,  and  were  consequently  not  entitled  to  its  privileges ; 
and  that  their  claim  to  Christian  communion  was  defeated,  not  in  con- 
sequence of  any  specific  or  peculiar  connexion  between  the  two  ordinances 
in  question,  but  solely  on  account  of  its  being  one  of  those  privileges. 
He  has  found  it  necessary  to  assert  that  the  terms  of  communion  and 
of  salvation  arc  both  immutable ;  that  if  baptism  was  ever  necessary  to 
salvation,  it  is  so  still ;  and,  consequently,  that  an  involuntary  mistake 
respecting  a  branch  of  revelation  is  equally  criminal  and  dangerous  with 
its  wilful  rejection.  He  has  found  it  necessary  to  affirm  that  Pedobap- 
tists  are  not  received  into  the  Christian  dispensation,  although  he  ex- 
presses his  confident  expectation  of  their  being  interested  in  its  blessings 
and  justified  by  faith  in  its  promises.  These  are  but  a  scanty  specimen 
of  the  wild  and  eccentric  paradoxes  into  which  this  writer  has  been 
betrayed  while  in  quest  of  new  discoveries,  and,  resolved  to  project  an 
original  defence  of  strict  communion,  he  has  quitted  the  sober  path  of 
his  predecessors. 

In  some  of  the  leading  points  of  the  argument  he  has  totally  aban- 
doned what  Mr.  Booth  considered  as  forming  his  stronghold.  Thus, 
though  he  evinces  an  extreme  reluctance  to  appear  to  coincide  with  the 
writer  of  these  sheets  in  any  thing,  he  in  fact  concedes  all  that  he  con- 
tended for  respecting  the  essential  difference  between  the  baptism  of 
John  and  that  of  Christ,  and  entertains  no  doubt  that  the  twelve  djsci- 
ples  at  Ephesus  were  rebaptized.  Thus  the  palmarium  argumentum 
of  his  venerable  predecessor  is  relinquished.  Mr.  Booth  contended, 
that  though  the  Pedobaptists  are  received  in  the  sense  the  apostle  in- 
tended in  that  expression,  their  right  to  the  Lord's  Supper  cannot  be 
inferred ;  Mr.  Kinghorn  denies  that  they  are ;  and  thus  the  two  cham- 
pions are  at  variance,  toto  cteloy  on  the  interpretation  of  the  passages 
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chiefly  concerned  in  this  controversy.  As  these  passages*  form  a  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  gist  of  the  debate,  the  intelligent  reader  is  requested  care- 
fully to  examine  Mr.  Kinghorn*s  mode  of  interpretation ;  and  should  it 
appear  to  be  loaded  with  insuperable  difficulties,  it  may  with  confidence 
be  inferred  that  the  cause  of  strict  communion,  were  it  liable  to  no  other 
objection, '  is  untenable..  He  had  too  much  acumen  to  reject  Mr. 
Booth*s  solution  of  the  difficulty,  could  it  have  been  plausibly  supported. 
Conscious  it  could  not,  he  has  attempted  to  substitute  another,  which  is 
accompanied  with  still  greater,  though  perhaps  not  quite  such  obvious 
inconveniences. 

Dextnim  Scylla  laios,  Ueram  implaeaU  Charybdla 
Ob«idei. 

The  writer  is  far  from  anticipating  a  speedy  or  sudden  revolution  in 
the  sentiments  of  his  brethren  as  the  consequence  of  his  efforts  in  thltf 
controversy.  He  is  contented  to  await  the  slow  operation  of  time  in 
extinguishing  the  prejudices  which  time  alone  has  produced,  conscious 
that  bodies  of  men  are  peculiarly  tenacious  of  their  habits  of  thinking, 
and  that  it  is  wisely  ordained  that  the  conquest  achieved  by  just  and 
enlightened  principles  should  be  firm  and  durable  in  proportion  to  the 
tardiness  of  their  progre8s.  Another  generation  must  probably  rise  op 
before  the  rust  of  prejudice  is  sufficiently  worn  off  to  leave  room  for 
the  operation  of  reason  and  the  exercise  of  free  inquiry  on  this  subject. 
Our  opponents,  aware  that  a  current  has  already  set  in  which  threatens 
at  no  very  distant  period  to  sweep  away  their  narrow  and  contracted 
system,  are  exerting  every  efifort  to  stop  it,  but  in  vain : 

Labitur,  et  labetor,  in  oorna  Tolabilifl  orani. 

Mr.  Kinghom,  while  he  acknowledges  with  extreme  regret  that  the 
younger  part  of  our  ministers  are  generally  unfavourably  disposed  to 
the  cause  he  has  attempted  to  advocate,  expresses  his  conviction  that 
further  reflection  and  inquiry  will  correct  the  aberrations  of  their  youth 
and  recall  them  to  the  ancient  path.  But  when  was  it  ever  known  that 
an  extension  of  knowledge  produced  a  contraction  of  feeling,  or  that  the 
effect  of  a  more  extended  survey  of  the  vast  sphere  of  philosophical 
and  religious  speculation  was  to  magnify  the  importance  of  sectarian 
peculiarities  ?  He  anticipates  this  effect  chiefly  from  the  perusal  of 
ecclesiastical  history, — a  profound  acquaintance  with  which  is  to  put 
them  in  possession  of  the  marvellous  secret,  that  mixed  communion  was 
unknown  in  the  ages  which  succeeded  the  universal  prevalence  of  infant 
baptism.  The  general  agreement  to  consider  that  rite  as  an  indis- 
pensable prerequisite  to  communion  during  those  ages  is  to  be  received, 
it  seems,  as  an  oracle ;  while  the  baptism  which  they  practised  is  dis- 
carded as  a  nullity,  the  sole  ground  on  which  it  was  supposed  to  be 
necessary  deemed  a  most  dangerous  error,  and  innumerable  other 
opinions  and  usages  of  equal  notoriety  and  extent  consigned  to  the 
moles  and  to  the  bats.  He  must  have  a  wonderful  faculty  of  sangtiine 
anticipation  who  supposes  that  an  unfettered  mind  will  reject  the  au* 
thority  of  antiquity  in  every  particular  except  that  which  suits  his  own 

*  Bom.  ziv.  1 ;  zt.  7. 
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bnnoiir ;  and  ■fter  conBidehng  wfaUcver  dUiingniahrs  the  cecletiutieil 
MDiwiDy  of  thsM  ftfes  from  that  cf  diwenting  aocietiea  u  a  striking 
iuMoce  of  human  weakness,  slop  short  in  the  career  of  reprobalioa 
just  al  the  point  he  is  pleased  to  prescribe.  Such  a  procedure  would 
be  (ns  Cicero  observes  on  another  occasion)  not  lo  argue,  but  to  diriae ; 
and  it  would  be  just  as  reasonable,  aller  making  a  coUeclion  or  all  the 

rulier  opinions  and  practices  of  Chrisiian  antiquity,  to  determine  hy 
which  of  them  should  be  received. 

Far  from  indulging  the  apprehension  of  a  retrograde  motion  from 
enlarged  and  libenil  to  narrow  and  contracted  principles,  we  have  every 
reason  to  conclude,  thai  the  polar  ice  once  broken,  they  will  circulate 
to  a  mnch  wider  extent ;  and  the  revolution  which  has  already  com- 
menced among  those  who  are  destined  to  guide  the  public  miud.shortljr 
prodoce  a  powerful  effect  on  the  people,  who  never  fait,  sooner  or  later,  to 
bHow  the  impulse  of  their  public  teachers.  As  it  is  this  which  gave  riae 
to  the  present  practice,  so  it  is  still  by  a  sort  of  incantation,  by  muster- 
ing the  shades  nf  the  mighty  dead,  of  a  Booth  and  a  Fuller  especially, 
who  are  supposed  to  cast  a  dark  and  frowning  aspect  on  the  petolani^e 
of  modem  innovation,  that  it  is  cliiefly  nupported ;  and  with  all  due 
respect  to  the  talents  of  Mr.  Kjnghom,  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed, 
lliat,  but  for  the  authority  of  these  worthies,  his  weapons  would  produce 
M  little  execution  as  the  dart  of  Priam. 

Deference  to  great  names  is  a  sentiment  which  it  would  be  base  to 
ettempt  to  eradicate,  and  impossible,  were  it  attempted.  But,  like  other 
oflspnngs  of  the  mind,  it  is  al  first  rude  and  ill-shapen.  It  makes  no 
selecuon,  no  diseriminatinn — it  retains  the  impress  of  its  original  entire, 
juat  as  it  was  made :  it  la  a  vague,  undislinguishing  admiration,  which 
consecmtes  in  a  mass  all  the  errors  and  deformities  along  wiih  the  real 
excellences  of  its  object.  Time  only,  the  justesi  of  all  critics,  gives  it 
correctness  and  proportion,  and  converts  what  is  at  first  merely  the 
action  of  a  great  upon  an  inferior  mind  into  an  enlightened  and  impar- 
tial estimate  of  distinguished  worth.  The  effect  produced  by  coming 
into  an  iniimnte  contact  with  a  commanding  intellect  is  of  a  mixed  na- 
ture ;  it  subdues  and  enslaves  the  very  persons  whom  it  enlightens, 
and  almost  invariably  leaves  a  portion  of  its  sediment  where  it  depositee 
its  wealth.  It  must  be  placed  at  a  certain  distance  before  we  derive  from 
it  all  the  pure  defecated  good  it  ia  capable  of  imparling;  and  witli  all 
my  admiration  of  the  inestimable  men  already  mentioned,  and  my  con- 
viction of  the  value  of  their  services,  I  am  persuaded  many  years  must 
elapse  before  we  entirely  surmount  the  effects  of  a  long-continued 
dictatorship. 

When  the  views  of  baptism  by  which  we  are  distinguished  as  a  de- 
nomination are  once  exonerated  from  the  odium  arising  from  the  practice 
we  have  been  opposing,  and  the  prejudices  which  it  has  necessarily  oc- 
casioned have  subsided,  we  may  justly  presume  that  the  former  will  be 
examined  with  more  impartiality;  nor  is  it  possible  to  assign  a  reason 
for  their  having  made  so  limited  a  progress,  besides  the  extreme  disgust 
ini|Hred  by  this  most  unchristian  and  unnatural  alliance.  It  is  too  much 
to  expect  an  enlightened  public  will  be  eager  to  enrol  themselves  among 
the  memben  o(  a  sect  which  displays  much  of  the  iotoleraoce  ot  popeiy 
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without  any  portion  of  its  splendour,  and  prescribes,  as  the  pledge  of 
conversion,  the  renunciation  of  the  whole  Christian  world.  While  the 
vestibule  is  planted  with  the  most  repulsive  forms,  while  sedeni  in  Umme 
DirdB,  few  will  be  intrepid  enough  to  enter. 

On  Mr.  Kinghorn^s  system,  which  reprobates  the  attendance  of  the 
members  of  Baptists  and  Pedobaptists  on  the  ministry  of  each  other, 
as  a  dereliction  of  principle,  to  calculate  the  ageH  which  must  in  all 
probability  elapse  ere  our  principles  obtain  a  general  prevalence 
would  form  an  amusing  problem.  The  Hindoo  chronology,  which 
assigns  to  its  fabulous  dynasties  millions  and  millions  of  years,  might 
furnish  a  specimen  of  the  scale  on  which  such  a  calculation  should 
proceed ;  and  unless  some  such  passion  is  expected  to  seize  the  mem* 
hers  of  other  communities  as  impelled  the  Queen  of  Sheba  to  come 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  projected 
revolution  must  be  pronounced,  in  the  absence  of  miracles,  impossible. 
What  can  be  the  motive  of  the  advocates  of  strict  communion  for  stu- 
diously presenting  every  possible  obstacle  to  the  exclusive  diffusion  of  our 
principles  ?  We  might  be  almost  tempted  to  conjecture  that  they  were 
afraid  of  losing  their  title  to  the  appellation  of  a  ^  little  flock,**  or  that 
they  consider  the  Baptist  denomination  as  an  order  of  nobility  or  of 
knighthood,  whose  dignity  is  impaired  in  proportion  as  it  is  chfiused. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  spirit  of  the  age,  distinguished  by  the  superior 
expansion  of  its  views,  and  the  extensive  co-operation  of  all  sects  and 
parties  in  the  promotion  of  objects  of  public  utility, — the  little  success 
which  has  accompanied  the  narrow  and  restrictive  system, — the  dic- 
tates of  Scripture,  and  the  movements  of  that  divine  charity  which 
those  dictates  have  impressed, — all  invite  us  to  "  consider  our  ways,** 
to  retrace  our  steps,  and  endeavour  to  draw  our  fellow-christians  ^  by 
the  cords  of  love,  and  the  bands  of  a  man.**  When  we  have  learned 
to  **  make  no  difference*'  where  the  Searcher  of  hearts  makes  none, — 
when  we  show  an  alacrity  in  embracing  all  who  love  Jesus  Christ  as 
members  of  the  same    mystical  body, — when,  in  conformity  to  the 

Senius  of  Christianity,  there  is  with  us  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  neither 
laptist  nor  Pedobaptist,  but  Christ  is  all  in  all, — the  reasons  on  which 
our  peculiar  practice  is  founded  will,  in  all  probability,  meet  with  a 
very  different  reception  from  what  has  hitherto  attended  them,  accom- 
panied, as  they  have  been,  with  a  system  of  impotent  oppression  and 
unmerited  contumely.  But  whether  these  expectations,  to  their  full 
extent,  are  realized  or  not,  we  shall  at  least  improve  ourselves,  wipe 
off  the  reproach  of  bigotry  and  intolerance,  and  rise  in  the  esteem  of  a 
religious  and  enlightened  public,  by  convincing  them  that  our  zeal  for  a 
ceremonial  institution  has  not  betrayed  us  into  a  forgetfulness  that 
"  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.** 

Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  reply  to  the  reasoning  of  my  opponent 
on  this  subject :  whether  my  answer  will  be  deemed  by  a  discern- 
ing public  conclusive  or  otherwise,  I  trust  they  will  be  convinced 
that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  evade  the  force  of  his  arguments, 
nor  any  thing  passed  over  in  silence  to  which  he  can  be  supposed  to 
attach  the  least  degree  of  importance.  My  anxiety  to  leave  nothing 
untouched  which  bears  any  relation  to  the  merits  of  the  controversy 
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has  exlended  ihis  reply  beyond  my  wiahps  and  my  expecistJon  ;  com. 
ceiviDg  it  bener  to  incur  the  charge  of  tediousneBii,  than  that  of  dis- 
cosiing  a  polemical  |>aini  or  high  imfkohance  in  a  slight  and  superficial 
manlier.  The  mode  uf  establishing  a  doctrine  in  opposition  to  prevailing 
opinions  and  prejudicee  is  necessarily  much  moic  circuitous  than  the 
strict  laws  of  rRasoning  require  iu exhibiting  its  evidence  lo  the  under- 
standing ai  a  subaeqaeni  period,  In  the  inihiiint  state  of  a  doctrine,  it 
is  generally  found  necaasary  to  incur  freriueni  repetitions,  to  represent 
the  same  idea  in  a  variety  of  lights,  and  to  encounter  a  multitude  of 
petty  cavils  and  verbal  sophisms,  ivhii;h,  in  its  further  progress,  sink 
into  oblivion.  When,  in  consequence  of  a  series  of  discussions,  a 
doctrine  is  firmly  rooted  in  the  public  mind,  the  proof  by  whicli  it  is 
sustained  may  be  presented,  without  impairing  its  force,  in  a  more 
compact  and  elegant  form ;  ajid  the  time,  I  am  persuaded,  is  not  very 
remote,  when  it  will  be  matter  of  surprise  that  it  should  have  been 
thought  necessary  to  employ  so  many  words  in  evincing  a  truth  go 
Dearly  self-evident  as  ihnl  whiuh  it  is  the  object  of  the  writer  of  these 
pages  to  establish.  The  flimsy  sophistry  by  which  it  is  attempted  to 
be  obscured,  and  the  tedious  process  of  reasoning  opposed  to  these 
attempts,  will  be  alike  forgotien,  and  the  very  existence  of  the  contro- 
versy remembered  only  among  other  melancholy  monuments  of  human 
imperfeeiion. 

Some  acceleration  of  that  period  the  author  certainly  anticipates 
from  his  present  and  his  fonoer  productions,  though  he  is  fully  aware 
that  the  chief  obstacles  which  impede  its  approach  are  such  as  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  argument  alone  to  subdue.  Reasoning  supphes  an 
eflectual  antidote  to  mere  speculative  error,  but  opposes  a  feeble  barrier 
lo  inveterate  prejudice,  and  lo  that  con^ptction  of  feeling  which  is  the 
fruitful  parent  of  innumerable  mistakes  and  misconceptions  in  religion. 
There  is  no  room,  however,  for  det^pondency ;  for  as  the  dictates  of 
Christian  charity  will  always  be  found  to  coincide  with  the  justest 
principles  of  reason,  the  first  effect  of  inquiry  will  be  to  enlighten 
the  mind,  tlie  second  to  expand  and  enlarge  the  heart ;  and  when  the 
Spirit  is  poured  dovrn  from  on  high,  he  will  effectually  teach  us  that 
God  is  Love,  and  that  we  never  please  him  more  than  when  we  embrace 
with  open  arms,  without  disibction  of  sect  or  party,  all  who  bear  his 
image. 
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